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PREFACE. 


The utility of a Handbook of Contemporary Biography, if reliable, 
is so apparent, that the only use of a preface to this work is to give 
information as to the manner in which it has been prepared. 

In the first place, the memoirs were compiled from every available 
general and special source, — and here we may express our obligations to 
Hachette’s valuable French work — the “Dictionnaire Universe! des Con- 
temporains.’* It was found, however, that great discrepancies existed 
among statements derived from many authorities, and that, unless means 
were taken to verify the facts by communicating with the parties them- 
selves, the hope of producing a reliable book must be abandoned. 
Accordingly, we took the liberty of addressing a communication to 
every individual whose name is introduced in the volume, with the 
exception of a few royal personages, whoso actions and fortunes are 
matters of history. We stated that we wished to produce a trust- 
worthy work, endeavouring to avoid, as far as possible, matters of 
opinion, seeing that -until the whole career of a man is finished it is 
impossible fairly to estimate his character, and that we * therefore 
respectfully requested replies regarding points of fact. Our commu- 
Aications have been generally responded to ; and whatever may be the 
literary shortcomings of this work, we believe that it may be pro- 
nounced to be the most trustworthy Manual of Contemporary 
Biography yet published. Yet, as the volume contains nearly one 
thousand memoirs, it is impossible but that there are many errors 
■both of omission and commission, and these we shall only be too 
happy to correct in future editions, if our readers will have the kindness 
to point them out, and to supply the informatipn. 

to, Stationers’ Hall Court, 

November^ 1860 . 
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A A LI PASHA, Mehemit Emin, a 
Turkish statesman and legislative re- 
former, was horn at Constantinople 
in 1815. At the age of fifteen he was 
admitted to the Translation Office of 
the Porte, on the recommendation of 
Tleschid Pasha, the enlightened Turkish 
Reformer, who had the year before acted 
as Secretary to the Turkish Plenipoten- 
tiiiries at Adrianople. In 1834 Aali Pasha 
was api>ointed Second-class Secretary to 
the Embassy of Ahmed Fetlii Pasha to 
Vienna, where he spent two years. He 
visited Russia before returning to Con- 
stantinople, making no stay, however, 
in the empire of the (^zar. In November, 
1837, he l>ecarae Chief Interpreter to the 
Divan, and in 1838 ChargG Affaires 
to London, in which post he remained 
tUl the following year. In 1841 he was 
appointed Ambasscodor to England, re- 
taining that office until 1844. With the 
elevation of Rcschid Pasha to be Grand 
Vizier, Aali rose to be Foreign Minister, 
and participated in all the political for- 
tttnes, good and bad, of his patron from 
184G to 1852. In 1862 he became Grand 
Vizier, and held the office for a few 
months, when he retired for some time 
from public life. In 1854, however, he 
obtained the post of Governor-General 
of Broussa, and in October of the same 
year was recalled to Constantinople, 
where he again became Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, and filled various other 
offices. After representing the Porte at 
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the Conferences of Vienna, ho returned 
to Turkey to become Grand Vizier : an 
office which he hold when a commission 
was appointed, over which he presided, 
to draw up, in concert with the represen- 
tatives of the Western Powers, those 
measures favourable to the Christian 
population of the Turkish Emigre which 
were confiiined in 1856. As Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Porte to the Paris Confer- 
ences, ho took an active part in the 
deliberations, and signed the treaty of 
peace of 1856. In November, 1856, be 
resigned the office of Grand Vizier, and 
was sncceerled by his old patron, Rescind 
Pasha. Three weeks after, he entered 
the council as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
which post, however, he resigned im- 
mediately on the death of Reschid in 
January, 1858. He was then re-invested 
with the functions of Grand Vizier, in 
wliich he has manifested a sincere desire 
to reform Turkish abuses. From “A 
jBiograidiy of Aali Pasha,” pnblishotl in 
Turkish by Fatin Effcndi, it a^ipears 
that the former enjoys a high reputa- 
tion among his countrymen for poetical 
ability. A small, modest-looking man, 
no one would conclude from his appear- 
ance that he possessed such energy and 
►firmness of purpose as he has manifested 
in diplomatic negociations. 

ABBOTT, Rev. Jacob, an American 
author, and Congregational minister, was 
born at Hallowell, in the State of Maine, 
in 1803. He graduated at Bowdoin 
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College in 1820, and became a Congrega- 
tional minister. In 1825 he commenced 
the j)ublication of a series of moral and 
religions works, with which his name 
has now becTome identified, of which 
“The Young Christian,” “The Comer 
Stone,” “Tlie Way to do Good,” and 
his illustrated “Histories,” are the best 
known. Ho has written besides a great 
number of juvenile works, which have 
had a wide circulation, es^xicially in 
Anierifca. Among these are the “Kollo 
Books,” the “Lucy Books,” and the 
“Jonas Books;” the “Franconian Sto- 
ries,” “Marco Polo’s Adventures,” “Sto- 
ries of the Kainbow,” “The Florence 
Series,” and “Harper’s Story Books,” 
each of tljese fonning a series in an incre- 
dible number of volumes. Those works 
are all intended for the use of the young, 
and have attained to great poi)ularity, 
owing to tlie clearness and simplicity 
of the author’s style, and the talent he 
posscsscvs of infusing interest into his 
narratives. Many of his works have 
been reprinted in this country and 
translated into various language's. 

ABBOTT, IlEV. Jony, S.C., an Arne- 
rican author, (Congregational minister, 
and brother of the Rev. Jacob Abbott, 
was bora in 1805 at Brunswick, in the 
State of Maine. He graduated at Bow- 
doin College in 1825, and at the Theolo- 
gical Seminary in Andover, Massachu- 
setts, in 1829, where he was trained as a 
Congregational mtnister. His principal 
works are “Kings and Queens; or, Life 
in a Palace,” “The Mother at Hume,” 
“The Child at Home,” “The History 
of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The History 
of the French Revolution, as viewed in 
the light of Republican Institutions,” and 
Memoirs of “Marie Antoinette,” “Jose- 
phine, ” ‘ ‘MadameRoland, ’ ’ ‘ TTenryl V. , ” 
“ Cortes,” “ Hind Philip, Chief of Nar- 
ragansett Indians.” He is at present 
wi’iting the Histories of the Monarchies 
of Continental Europe, those relating to 
“The Empires of Austria and Russia” 


having already appeared, and “ Tlie 
History of Italy” being on the eve of 
publication. 

ABD-EL-KADER was born in the 
neighbourhood of Mascara in 1807. He 
was educated with his three brothers in 
the Guetna, a sort of seminary kept in 
the house of his father ; the latter being 
a Saint, who claimed descent from the 
Prophet. He early distinguished him- 
self by his learning and elo(pn- 
attem2)t of the Bey of AlgidFs to assassi- 
nate him induced him to seek an asylum 
in Egypt, whence he did not return tiJl 
after the French conquest. His father, 
who had talccn the lead in an insurrec- 
tion of the Arab trilics near Oran, 
handed over his power to his son, who 
in 1882 attacked the city at the head of 
10,000 mounted Arabs. They thought 
that the Turkish ])Owcr being overthrown 
by the Frencli at Algiers, they might 
achieve their mdci)endence. He was 
opposed, however, by General Boyer, 
who defended Oran with French troops, 
repulsing the Arab leader after a ten-ible 
engagement. Nevertheless, his influence 
continued to increase with the wild 
tribes of Barbary. Tn 1834 General Bes 
Michels entered into a treaty with him, 
whereby the Chelif became the boun- 
dary between the French and native 
possessions. The result of this arrange- 
ment was, that a sort of small monarchy 
was formed for him, with Mascara for 
his capital, where he had, ample leisure 
to prepare for a wide-spread resistance. 
The time came when he thought he 
might venture on a new attack. He 
crossed the Ghelif, took jiossession of 
Mcdeah, and at the head of 20, (KK) 
mounted Arabs drove back the French 
from the course of the Macta. General 
Bugeaudwas the first French commander 
who was successful in checking the re- 
sistance of the native population, and 
in breaking the prestige of Abd-el-Kader, 
who was of course looked upon by his 
countrymen as a prophet as well as a 
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soldier. The French commander offered 
terms of peace to his vanquished enemy, 
and entered into the treaty of Tafiia 
with him on 3rd May, 1837. Two years 
Jiftcr Ahd-el-Kader found a pretext in 
ill -defined clauses of the treaty for a 
fresh war. The campaign of 1840 fol- 
lowed. General Biigcaud was then ap- 
pointed Governor of Algeria, and intro- 
duced a new system of attack. He 
r.gttflli'Od "''azzias whereby French mili- 
tary operations being carried across the 
whole width of Barbary to the shores 
of the desert, he endeavoured to starve 
the Arabs into submission. The cap- 
ture of Smala in February, 1842, forced 
Abd-el-Kader to retreat into Morocco; 
the enqier(»r of that state having, it is 
alleged, subsidized liim. In 1844 the 
combined troops of Abd-cl-Kader and 
the Emperor of Morocco attacked Gene- 
ral Bugeaud, who at Isly, on the 14th 
August, 1844, gained a decisive victory. 
The bombardment of the Moorish sea- 
l)orts by the French put an end to all 
overt interference on the part of the 
“Marocains,” but it did not prevent the 
Arabs to the west of the Algerian fron- 
tier from joining the standard of insur- 
rection. So late as 1845, he again 
menaced the great plain of the Mctidja, 
the head-quarters of French colonization, 
'which lies immediately behind Algiers. 
It was two years before the French 
troops, now acting with such part of 
the Emperor of Morocco’s army as could 
be induced to fight against their coun- 
trymen, succeeded in crushing the Arab 
leader. Abd-el-Kader at last gave in 
his submission to General Lamoriciiire, 
on condition of being taken to Alexan- 
dria or St. Jean d^Acre. He was life- 
moved to France with his family, aijd 
afterwards confined at Toulon, the castle 
of Pan, and the castle of Amboise, ■with 
questionable respect to the pledge made 
him in Africa. The present Emperor 
set him at liberty in 1852, on the occa- 
sion of the proclamation of the Empire. 


He afterwards settled at Bnisa, where 
he lived in retirement until the town was 
destroyed by an earthquake. In 1853, 
and again in 1854, he visited Paris, and 
was quite a lion among the Parisians. 
He was anxious to take part in the 
Crimean war, but the state of his licalth 
forced him to remain at Constantinople ; 
when last heard of he was in Damascus. 
He has lately (I860) taken the part of 
the Christians during the massacre per- 
petrated by the Druses, and his conduct 
in this respect would have done credit' 
to one i)rofcssing a higher degree of 
civilization. He protected to the utmost 
of his ability all the fugitives who ar- 
rived in Damascus, and lie has received 
a decoration from the French Emperor 
in acknowledgment of his noble inter- 
ference. 

ABDUL-MEDJID, Khan, 8ultan of 
Turkey, was bom 23vd April, 1823, and 
is the eldest son of Mahmoud TI. , whom 
he succeeded on the 1st July, 1839. 
His early education was conducted by 
mollahs and astrologers, and he has thus 
not had the advantage of a personal 
acquaintaiico with the customs and 
social life of Western nations. Abdul- 
Medjid ascended the throne bf his an- 
cestors at a most critical epoch in the 
history of Turkey. The battle of Nezib 
had just been gained by Ibraliim Pasha, 
who seemed to have beaten down the 
might of the Ottoman empire ; and thus 
the Sultan commenced his reign in an 
unfortunate state of affairs in every 
respect, and at a very early age. In 
this critical juncture the leading Euro- 
pean powers interfered, to j)rev^ent the 
dismemberment of the dominions of the 
Sultan, Tlie Pasha of Egyi^t refusing 
to accede to the tenns of the treaty of 
Jiondon, his obstinacy was ultimately 
brought to reason by British cannon. It 
had been anticipated that the reforms 
initiated under the stern rule of Mah- 
moud would be prevented under his 
somewhat facile successor. But in the 
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November of the year following his ac- 
cession, the famous statute of Gulhani, 
or the Tanzimat or reforming ordinance, 
was proclaimed, which was to serve as 
the new basis of Turkish legislation. It 
had for its object the complete reforma- 
tion of all the abuses which had converted 
Turkish rule into a perpetual state of 
anarchy. The Sultan thus vigorously 
prepared to follow out the dying requests 
of his parent. A conspiracy ensued, 
which was, however, s^Jeedily quelled. 
It is unfortunate that the reforms which 
the statute sought to introduce into 
Turkey have, practically speaking, been 
canied out nowhere excci)t in Constan- 
tinople and its immediate vicinity. As 
connecting itself intimately with late 
important events in the career of the 
Sultan, it is worthy of note that religious 
liberty has been very fully enjoyed 
un<ler his sway ; indeed, neither of the 
jiowers that quarrelled over the guar- 
dianship of the holy places exhibits any- 
thing ai)proximatiug to the same tolera- 
tion of opinion. And his protection of 
the Tolish and Hungarian refugees of 
1848, even in presence of the menaces of 
Russia and Austria, evinced a i-esolution 
which ultimately America and England 
became emulous of secontUug. The 
Sultan has been for some time past en- 
tleavoiiring, by reforming the executive, 
to introduce an economy to which the 
Turkish government has long been a 
stranger. He isf however, surroxindcd 
by ministers who have only their own 
ends in view. His personal expenditure 
is also of the most lavish kind, and un- 
fortunately he lacks the energy required 
to give his reforms effect. The expenses 
of the Russian war have also tended to 
impoverish the nation. He has obtained 
loans through the guarantee of England 
and France, which, however, have only 
served to meet extraordinary exi^ndi- 
ture, axid which still leave him in an 
embarrassed state. Educated in the 
manner above referred to, the good in- 


tentions of the Sultan are to a great ex- 
tent neutralized by the pernicious influ- 
ence of early association. 

ABERDEEN, GEORas Hamilton 
Gordon, Earl of, was bom in Edin- 
burgh on 28th January, 1784. He re- 
ceived his early education at Harrow 
School, and afterwards entered the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, becoming M.A. in 
1 804. After returning from a lengthonetl 
tour in Europe, he published /hoTfSttlbiwi 
of some of his observations in a work 
entitled “An Inquiry into the Princi- 
jdes of Beauty in Grecian Architecture,” 
which indicatt5<l the possession of an ac- 
curate and discriminating taste on the 
part of its author. Turning his attention 
to politics, Lord Aberdeen became Spe- 
cial Envoy to Vienna. This occurred at a 
time of great importance, and his mission 
was attended with success. Having en- 
tered the House of Lords, ho was with- 
out office for many years, until he be- 
came Foreign Secretary under the Duke 
of Wellington in 1828, a post which he 
resigned towards the end of 1830. On 
Sir Robert Peel becoming Premier in 
1834, Lord Aberdeen was chosen as 
Colonial Secretary. On the dissolution 
of this ministry, he remained without 
office for some years, aaid resumed the 
Foreign Department on Sir Robert Peel 
again Ixecoming Premier. During his re- 
peated official employments. Lord Aber- 
<leen has been distinguished by an ear- 
nest attention to the duties of his position, 
and in political matters was generally 
opposed to liberal prmciiJcs, until within 
the last few years, when Sir Robert 
Peel’s conversion to Free-trade opinions 
made a breach in the ranks of the old 
Tftry party. On Lord Derby resigning 
in 1852, Lord Aberdeen had assigned to 
him the difficult task of forming a new 
ministry, and his materials were of a 
most heterogeneous kind, inasmuch as 
he had to make his appointments from 
three different parties. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is a matter of surprise 
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that the government thus formed lasted 
so long as nearly three years. Tliis 
country, however, having declared war 
against Russia on account of the en- 
croachments of that power on Turkey, 
in reference to the protectorate of the 
Creek Church, Lord Aberdeen was com- 
pelled to resign, owing to an adverse 
vote in the House of Commons, in 1 855. 
This was occasioned by a general im- 
I VsicftjiVA'is^'hat he and his colleagues did 
not pursue '"lies tile matters witli tlie 
vigour and energy which were required 
in so serious a matter. It was alleged 
that both the aiTuy and navy weixj in a 
condition totally unlit to cope with the 
emergency. With respect to home mat- 
ters, Lord A berdeen was more successful, 
and during his tenure of odice he intro- 
duced several bills which develoiKid the 
resources of the country, and freed our 
public educational establishments from 
those trammels to which they had been 
tied for many centuries past. As a re- 
cognition of liis great talent and acquire- 
ments, Lord Aberdeen has been elected 
Chancellor of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and also lills similar offices in other edu- 
cational institutions. He has been twice 
married, and has one son living. Lord 
Haddo, who succeeds to the title on his 
father’s decease. For the last few years 
Lord Aberdeen has taken no prominent 
part in public matters, and, Gomi)aratively 
speaking, has retired into private life. 

ABOUT, Edmond Fban<;ois Valen- 
tin, a French writer and publicist, was 
bom at Dreuze, in the department of 
Meurthe, in 1828. He entered the Col- 
lege of Charlemagne, at Paris, where he 
gained, in 1848, the highest honours 
in the class of i>hilosophy. From the 
Normal School of Paris, he went as a 
teacher or professor to Athens. While , 
in Greece he collected materials for a 
work of erudition, entitled “ L’Isle 
d’Egine,” published at Paris in 1854. 
He returned to France in 1853* and two 
years afterwards he published in the 


“ Bibliothbque des Cliemins dc Per,” the 
l)Ook by which he was till recently best 
known, “ La Gr^ice Contemporaine,” 
which met with a brilliant success. The 
result was that the author found admis- 
sion as a contributor to the “Revue des 
Deux Moiides,” and pu})lished in that 
excellent periodical a romance entitled 
“TolH.” In 1856 he made his debut as 
a dramatic writer, but was unsuccessful. 
He has since written “ A Journey 
through tlie Paris Exhibition of 1858,” 
in which he criticises tlie wcuks of French 
ai-tists then exhibited ; a number of 
JhiilUtons contributed to the “Moni- 
tcur,” under tlie titles of “ Les Manages 
de Paris,” and three novels, entitled 
“Lc Roi des Montagues,” “Gennaiiie,” 
and “Lea l^chasscs de Maitrc Pierre.” 
In 1857 he published his “ Artistes au 
Salon,” another criticism of the paintings 
of the yearly exhibition of Paris. His 
“Question Romaine” is the author’s 
last inqiortant production. 

ADAM, Jean Victoh, a French 
painter, was born in Paris on the 29th 
day of February, 1801. He was the son 
of Jean Adam, an eminent engraver. 
From 1814 to 1818 ho was engaged in 
going through a course of professional 
study at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. His 
first picture, sent in 1819 to the exhibi- 
tion, was “Herminie secourant Tan- 
crAde.”' He continued to exhibit regu- 
larly as a painter till 1838, when he 
imdertook a series of -^iaintings for the 
Gallery of Versailles, among which may 
be enumerated “The Entrance of the 
French into Mayence,” “The Battle of 
Montebello,” and “The Capitulation of 
Meiningen.” Since 1846 he has confined 
his attention to the lithographic depart- 
ment of art, in which he has attained to 
-great success, and shown great fertility 
as an artist. Between 1821 and 1829 he 
gained several medals at Lille and Douay, 
and in 1826 and 1836 he obtained gold 
medals at Paris. 

ADAMS, John Cooch, an English 
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astronomer, was bom in Cornwall, in 
1817. Like Ferguson, he sprang from 
agricultural connexions, to attain a 
high position in the scientific world by 
the exercise of innate talent. He ex- 
hibited a decided taste for mathematics 
when very young, and fortunately was 
fostered in his choice by being sent to 
Cambridge to complete his education. 
In tips university he was enabled to 
pursue his favourite study in its apjdi- 
cation to physical science, and paying 
great attention to astronomy, he soon dis- 
tinguished himself by the profundity of 
his researches. He is chiefly known by 
his remarkable discovery, il priori, of 
the existence of a planet at the extremity 
of the solar system. For many years 
astronomers were at a loss to account 
for certain irregularities in the passage 
of Uranus round its orbit. Various 
theories had been proposed to exidain 
these, but Mr. Adams, having suggested 
the idea of another and undiscovered 
planet existing, ])ut his opinions to the 
test of mathematical investigiition, and 
was thus enabled to assign a possible 
position for the supposed planet’s place ; 
which eventually, on its actual discovery, 
was found to be nearly true. This re- 
sult is, i)erhaps, one of the most noble 
triumphs of modern science. By one of 
those inexplicable occurrences, in which 
two minds at a distance from each other 
are simultaneously engaged on the same 
subject, M. Levefrier, of Paris, had ar- 
rived about the same time at the same 
conclusion. A disimte of priority of 
discovery arose, similar to that which 
occurred between Leibnitz and Newton, 
but without any decisive result. The 
Royal Astronomical Society regarded 
each of these gentlemen as equally enti- 
tled to honourable distinction, and Mr. 
Adams has since become the President of 
that distinguished Society, and of which 
he forms a brilliant omameut. He also 
holds the Loundean Professorship of As- 
tronomy in the University of Cambridge. 


AGASSIZ, Louis Jean Rot>olphe, 
a distinguished Swiss naturalist, now 
settled in America, was bom in 1807, at 
Moitiers, Canton of Freyburg, in Swit- 
zerland. His ancestors were of French 
origin, and were among the nunber of 
those Protestants who, on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, were forced to 
fly from France. His father was a Pro- 
testant minister, and intended him for 
the Church ; but from an int>!s^f^Vtiiiiii 
for natural history, he l^»feferred the 
study of medicine as affording a fuller 
scope for the bent of his genius. To 
carry out this design he entered the 
Medical School at Zurich, jmd subse- 
quently the University of Heidelberg, 
where he devoted special attentit)n to 
the study of comi)arative anatomy, gain- 
ing a high rejmtation among his com- 
peers. From Heidelberg he went to 
Munich, where he remained four years. 
His great attaiimients brought him into 
connexion with tlie ichthyological de- 
partment of the Natural History of 
Brazil, which made him known as a man 
of science. His ])arents remonstrated 
against tliis devotion to scientific study, 
and endeavoured by various means to 
cool his ardour. Fortunately, however, 
his indomitable perseverance and assi- 
duity attracted the notice of the great 
Gennan publisher, (yotta, who advanced 
him such money as he required for the 
successful prosecution of his researches. 
Having taken the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine and Philosophy, he repaired 
to Vienna, where he entered upon the 
study of fossil fishes. Visiting Paris in 
the prosecution of his studies, he gaineil 
the friendshij) of Cuvier and Humboldt. 
On returning to Switzerland ho was aj)- 
pointed Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Neufch&tel, where he 
remained until 1846, when he embarked 
for America. Soon after his arrival in 
the United States he was appointed 
Professor of Zoology in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, and since then Pro- 
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lessor of Comparative Anatomy in the 
University of Charleston. At the early 
age of thirty Agassiz was a member of 
nearly every scientific society in Europe. 
The Glacial theory, with which his name 
is now so honourably identified, was first 
puhlislied by him in 1837. To collect 
the facts relating to the subject, he 
spent eight summers upon the glaciers of 
the Aar, 8,000 feet above the level of 
The published contributions of 
Agassiz to the various departments of 
science are numerous and valuable. The 
best known of those are his researches 
on Fossil Fishes, his Natural History of 
the Fresh-water Fishes of Europe, and 
the “Principles of Zoology,” by himself 
and Hr. A. A. Gould, and an “Essay 
on Classification,” republished last year 
in this country. He is now engaged 
ujion what promises to be his great 
work — “The Natural History of the 
United States.” Two volumes of this 
work, which is to extend to ten, have 
been already published. The book is 
executed upon a grand and comprehen- 
sive scale, and when completed will form 
one of the noblest tributes to science of 
any age or nation. 

AINSWORTH, William Francis, 
an English ])hysician and traveller, was 
born at Exeter, in November, 1807. He 
studied the natural sciences and medi- 
cine, in the usual course, with the view 
of becoming a Doctor of Medicine, and 
obtained his diploma in 1827 ; starting 
in the same year on a geological ex- 
cursion to Auvergne and the Pyrenees. 
On his return in 1828, he accepted the 
editorship of the “Journal of Natural 
and Geographical Science,” i)ublished in 
Edinburgh, delivering at intervals a 
popular course of lectures on geology. 
The outbreak of the cholera in 1832 
called him to London, where his skill in 
treating the hospital cases attracted so 
much notice, that on the abatement of 
the epidemic in the capital, he was sent 
to Ireland to pursue his system there. 


In Dublin and Limerick he was equally 
successfiil. In 1835 he was appointed 
physician to Captain Chesney’s Expedi- 
tion to the Euphrates. After remaining 
for some time at Bombay, he w^t alone, 
in 1837, to Kurdistan and Asia Minor, 
these ’countries fonniiig afterwards the 
chief object of a second expedition, 
which continued from 1838 till 1841. 
His investigations were not, however, 
limited to exploration from mere love of 
[ travel and axlventnre ; he was charged 
with missions by the Royal Geogra 2 )hical 
Society to exjdoro the course of the 
Halys ; and by the Society for the Pro- 
l)agation of the Gosi)el to oi^en up nego- 
ciations with the Nestorian Christians. 
In the spring of 1840, ho visited the 
country of the Nestorians, and returned 
to England the following year. Among 
the 2 )rinci 2 )al works Dr. Ainsworth has 
published are “Researches in Assyria,” 
“Travels and Researches in Asia Minor,” 
“The Claims of the Christian Aborigines 
in the East,” and “Travels in the Track 
of the 10,000 Greeks,” besides numerous 
papers contributed to scientific societies. 
In 1854 he became one of the Editors of 
“ Bohn’s Classical Lil)rary,” to which he 
has rendered valuable service by his 
edition of Xenophon. Dr. Ainsworth is 
a cousin of William Harrison Ainsworth, 
the celebrated novelist and magazine 
conductor. 

AINSWORTH, William Harrison, 
an English novelist, was born at Man- 
chester, in 1805. •He was destined for 
the legal i)rofession, but Mr. Ainsworth 
preferred to devote himself alnu^st ex- 
clusively to literary pursuits. His first 
attempt was a volume of j>oems, and 
after tliat Mr. Ainsworth i)ubli3hod a 
romance called “Rookwood,” which at 
once obtained great 2 )opularity. ‘ ‘ Crich- 
ton” followed. In “Jack Hheiq^ard,” 
which next api>eared, Mr. Ainsworth 
strove to exalt the virtues of a class of 
heroes #bo had till his time figured in 
the halter rather than in the pages 
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of romance — ^the English highwaymen, 
whose adventurous lives and miserable 
fate had always invested them with a 
certain amount of popular sympathy. 
This work, which fostered a sentiment- 
ality by no means calculated to benefit 
public morals, had an immense success ; 
the author, at the time of writing it, in 
all probability never speculated on its 
tendencies. He has not since written 
any work of the same kind. Mr. Ains- 
w'oi-th’s numerous historical romances 
l)ossess, in a high degree, all the best 
(Qualities of fictitious narratives; the 
plots are well constructed, the charac- 
ters well drawn, great care being be- 
stowed on the historical accuracy of the 
facts, and, what is also of great imj)or- 
tance, the interest of the reader is 
sustained from beginning to end. The 
most renuirkable of his romances are 
‘ ‘ Rookwood, ” ‘ ‘ The Tower of London, ” 
“Windsor Castle,” “The Admirable 
Crichton,” “Old St. Paul’s,” “The 
Miser’s Daughter,” and “The Flitch of 
Bacon, ” His latest tale is “Ovingdejiu 
Orange.” These works have been fre- 
t|ueutly reprinted in America, and 
translated into most of the continental 
languages, having met with a remark- 
able success abroad, more esj^cially in 
France, 

AIRD, Thomas, a Scottish poet, was 
bom at Bowden, Roxburghshire, on the 
28th of August, 1802. After being 
educated in his native place, and the 
University of Edmbungh, in 1835 he was 
appointed Editor of the “Dumfries 
Herald,” which he has since continued 
to conduct with much ability, taste, and 
success. In addition to his poetry, Mr. 
Aird has published several prose works 
of superior merit. The chief of these 
is his “Religious Characteristics,” and 
“The Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish 
Vdlage.” Though not attaining the 
popularity that might have been anti- 
cipated, they both abound in p Aages of 
great power and beauty. The delicate 


discrimination with which he edited 
Moir’s poems, and the admirable Life of 
the author prefixed to the poems, were 
the theme of general praise. Mr. Aird’s 
poems have passed through tuve editions. 
With no trace of the spasmodic, and 
owing nothing to adventitious circum- 
stances for popularity, they have woii 
their way to a high place among the 
masterpieces of song. 

AIRY, Georgk BiDDELy-^ MiA^i 
(Cambridge), D.C.L. (Oxfm’(t), LJj.D. 
(Edinburgh), the English Astronomer 
Royal, was born at Alnwick, in North- 
um])erland, on 27tli July, 1801, and 
educated at the Grammar School of 
Colchester, in Essex. He entered Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, in 1819; gra- 
duated, and was senior Wrangler in 
1823; was elected Fellow of Trinity 
College in 1824; and in 1826 obtained 
the Lucasian Professorship of Mathema- 
tics (formerly held by Newton and by 
Barrow),, which he exchanged in 1828 
for the.Plumian Professorship of Astro- 
nomy and Experimental Philosophy, 
which included the charge of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory. Besides giving 
gi'eat attention to the selection and 
accuracy of his observations, he hcis 
published their results in such a fonn as 
to render them immediately useful to 
science, a practice which by degrees has 
been followed in every important obser- 
vatory. In discharge of the other duties 
of the chair, he instituted a course of 
experimental lectures on several subjects 
connected with ai>plied mathematics, 
which (esi)ecially those on optics) at- 
tracted much attention. In October, 
1836, he was appointed Astronomer 
Royal, and took charge of the Royal 
Observatory of Greenwich. Since that 
time, the Greenwich Observatory has 
been maintained in a state of great effi- 
ciency, and has been completely remo- 
delled. Everjf new discovery has been 
at once adopted which was calculated 
to facilitate observation. One of Mr. 
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Airy’s most laborious works was “An 
Abridgment of the Planetary and Lunar 
Observations from 1750 to 1830,” pub- 
lished in 1846, and perhaps the most 
extensive individual work ever under- 
taken in astronomy. Among his scien- 
tific labours, we may mention his exa- 
mination of the cause of the disturbance 
of the comj)ass in iron shi])s, as the 
result of which he has given rules which 
are now universally followed for its 
correction. He has published treatises 
on the “ Undulatory Theory of Light 
‘‘The Tidc.s on the Coast of Ireland, 
and in other places “Observations to 
establish the Longitude of Valcntia;” 
and “Experiments to ascertain the 
Force of Oravity in the Colliery of 
Ifarton, near South Shields wdnch, by 
the accuracy and care taken in the 
experiments, have been exceedingly 
valuable in the study of physical as- 
tronomy. Mr. Airy has been called on 
to assist the (Tovemment in the commis- 
sion on the railway gauge ; in the 
restoration of standards of length and 
weight (destroyed at the fire of the 
Houses of Parliament) ; and in the 
astronomical operations for defining the 
boundaries of our North American 
provinces. His i»rincipal Treatises on 
scientific subjects are the article in the 
Penny Cyclopsedia, on “Gravitation,” 
his “ Mathematical Tracts,” and “Ips- 
wich Lectures,” with the articles “Tri- 
gonometry,” “Figure of the Earth,” 
ahd “Tides and Waves,” in the “ En- 
cyclopaedia Metrojiolitana.” He is also 
the author of numerous papei's (fre- 
quently under the signature A. B. G.) 
in the “Athenaeum” and the “Philo- 
sophical Magazine.” Mr. Airy is a 
Follow of the Royal Society, Member of 
the Prussian Order of Merit, and a 
Correspondent of the French Academy, 
of those of St. Petersburg and Berlin, 

‘ and is well known throughout Efirope 
and America as one of the most eminent 
cultivators of physical science. 


ALBERT, Franz August Karl 
Emanuel, Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
heir presumptive to tlie Duke of Saxo 
Coburg, and Consort of Queen Victoria, 
was born 2Cth August, 1819. Ho is 
descended from a long line of eminent 
ancestry in Germany. Prince Albert 
was educated with his elder brother, the 
present Duke regnant of Saxe Coburg 
Gutlia, under the Consistorial Councillor, 
Fiorchutz, and at the University of 
Boim. His studies there included an- 
cient and modern languages, history, 
the physical and natural sciences, music, 
and painting. In 1838 lie visited Eng- 
land with his father, and in two years 
afterwards was married to Queen Vic- 
toria at St. James’s Palace. Prince 
All>ert has ever taken a warm interest 
in all social questions, and has devoted 
himself to various pursuits which have 
given him a high cliaracter amongst all 
parties. He has paid great attention to 
agriculture, and has often carried off 
the highest prize offered for live stock. 
He has a model farm near Windsor, in 
the management of which he avails 
himself of every scientific ajipliance and 
improvement. As head of the •Fine 
Arts Commission, and as chairman of 
the Council of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, his services were invaluable, and 
to his exertions the natiC.^ is indebted 
for the promised exhibition of 1862, 
Prince Albert having offered to guaran- 
tee its success to large pecuniary 
extent. The Prince holds a large num- 
ber of official positions. But of all his 
titles the one which he seems most to 
value is that of President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, to which he was elected in 
1850, He opened the proceet^lings of 
the Association, at Aberdeen, with an 
address which was applauded by all 
parties in the empire for its earnest and 
graceful eloquence, as well as for its tact 
and knowledge. The public appear- 
ances of his Royal Highness are always 
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judicious, and he has played with rare 
discretion the difficult and elevated part 
assigned to him in this country. He 
has avoided all connexion with politics, 
without any sacrifice of his dignity, or 
any concealment of his opinions on the 
social duties of life ; and of such great 
questions as the education and advance- 
ment of the people, and the encourage- 
ment of art, science, and literature, he 
is an eminent patron. The peculiar 
perils that beset him, as the Consort of 
the Queen, were to attempt either too 
much or too little in public life. Any 
error in this respect might have sub- ' 
jected him to the charge of ambition or 
meddlesomeness on the one hand, or of 
insensibility or indifference on the other; 
but from these and other dangers his 
heart and his intellect have aided in 
preserving him, and he has gained the 
respect of all parties in the state, and 
the general ai)probation of the people. 
Scandal has never once breathed upon his 
name, and he has fulfilled all the duties 
of a gentleman and a citizen in such a 
manner as to set an example to all 
around and beneath him, and to make 
the most illustrious home in the country 
among the most cxemidary and the most 
hapj)y in every relation of life. 

ALBERT EDWARD, Princk of 
Wales, heir apparent to the British 
throne, was bom 9tli November, 1841. 
After receiving his preliminary education 
from tutors, his Ro^al Highness studied 
at Etlinburgh and Oxford, and pursued 
the usual course of study at those univer- 
sities. His x)rogress and excellent quali- 
ties were thus spoken of by Lord 
Brougham on a late occasion at a public 
meeting in Glasgow: — “Of the Prince 
of Wales T have only to say that — as my 
learned friend Sir David Brewster, the 
principal of that university, can attest — 
he gained universal respect and esteem 
among all his teachers and all his fellow- 
pupils. I will only add that> soon after 
leaving Edinburgh, upon a late occasion 


in last May, I found that at Oxford he 
held precisely the same jdace in the 
esteem bf his teachers and in the esteem 
of his fellow-pupils.” Tho Prince left 
England in the summer of 1860, accom- 
X>anied by the Duke of Newcastle, for 
the purpose of visiting Canada and the 
United States. In both countries his 
reception has been most enthusiastic. 
Carrying with him the i)restige of his 
august mother, her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, the loyalty of the Canadians 
and the generosity of tJie Americans 
have at once been evidenced in every 
stage of his progi'ess. On his return it 
is intended that he should enter the 
University of Cambridge. 

ALBERT, properly called Alexandke 
Martin, a French mechanic. Member 
of the Provisional Government of 1848, 
was born at Bury (Oise) in 1815. The 
son of a small fanner, he served an 
apprenticeship as a mechanical ra(;deller 
at the house of one of his uncles; he 
went to Paris, and was present, when 
fifteen years old, at the rev^olutionary 
outbreak of July, 1830. He founded in 
Lyons the republican journal, “La 
Glancusc,” wliich indulged in severe 
attacks on the Government. He took 
an active part in the insurrection of 
Lyons, and was one of the chiefs of the 
“ Society of the Rights of Man,” in that 
city. In 1840 he founded a popular 
journal, “U Atelier.” When the revo- 
lution of Pebrilary, 1848, broke out, 
Albert, who was working as a button- 
maker, took (in active part in the con- 
test. In his double capacity of revolu- 
tionary writer and mechanic, he formed 
a friendship with Louis Blanc, second- 
ing the propositions of the latter by his 
speeches, writings, and influence. By 
Louis Blanc’s means ho was placed on 
the Provisional Government, and all the 
proclamations which bore his name had 
attached to it “Oamer,” to identify 
him with the class whom he was sup- 
posed to represent. Albert was named 
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representative for the department of the Hjiving received the military education 
Seine to the Constituent Assembly, always given to the heirs apj)arent of 
Arrested as an accomplice or instigator the great ihilitary monarchs and auto- 
of the attempt of the 15th May, he was crats of the Continent ; and having, 
arraigned for the crime, but declared moreover, been adequately instructed in 
the tribunal incompetent, and refused to all the branches of polite learning, form- 
plead; condemned in consequence, he ing the usual education of European 
was sentenced to banishment, but has, gentlemen, he visited all the i)rovinccs 
instead, been sent to the Penitentiary of his future empire. He also made 

of Tours. several tours in Italy. As hereditary 

ALBONT, Marietta, a well-known prince, he enjoyed the entire confidence 
vocalist, was born at Forli, in the llo- of his ambitious father, the late Em- 
inagiia. She received a superior musical i)eror Nicholas I., and was familiarized 
education, and made very considerable by that monarch with all the details of 
progress in music in her native town; his policy and system of government, 
afterwcirds studying under Bertollotti At one period this hereditary prince was 
and Bossini, at Bologna. She made her upon unfriendly terms with his next 
tUhut at the Communal Theatre of brother, the Grand Duke Constantine. 
Bologna, whence she went to the La Nicholas had not failed to perceive the 
Scala of Milan ; she afterwards visited difference of disj^osition in his two sons, 
Germany, Bussia, and Hungary. She and so forcibly did the possible results 
made her first appearance before an impress themselves on his mind, that he 
English audience in the si>rmg of 1847, took every means to eifect reconciliation 
and astonished those who had scarcely between them. On the sudden doatli 
heard of her powers, by her superb of the Emperor Nicholas— a <loath has- 
voico, her careful training, and her ac- tened by the vexation and grief conse- 
com{)li8liments. Since then she has pro- queiit upon his foiled ambition in the 
fessioiially visited Paris, am Viearly all the attempt to seize upon the Ottoman 
continental cities of note, . gaining lite- empire— Alexander was peacefully pro- 
rally “golden” opinions. Her api)ear- claimed in his stead. One of his first 
ances in this country have been frequent, acts was to end the ho])cless war in the 
The success of Alboni is of course chiefly Crimea, before it assumed still more 
to be attributed to the character of her formidable dimensions, and to ratify the 
voice and her talent as a singer. Her peace of Paris. His next act of domestic 
voice is a contralto of the greatest possi- policy i)roved him to be a humane and 
ble extent, flexibility, and purity, and enlightened man, as vfell as a prudent 
the richness and facility of her vocahza- sovereign, who could see and measure 
tion are wonderful. There is no trace the dangers of the future— an act no less 
in her performances of labour or study ; beneficent than the emancipation of the 
she seems to sing by inspiration ; but as serfs of his empire. In this he has had 
an actress she is not so remarkable. By to contend with the prejudices of the 
marriage, Mddle. Alboni, although she higher classes ; his firm but conciliatory 
retains her maiden name, has become demeanour has, however, effected the 
Marchesa di Pepoli. clfange gradually, and it is hoped that 

ALEXANDER II. Alexander Ni- the opposition hitherto shown will be 
COLAEWITCH,' Emperor of all the Eussias, eventually overcome, and that his kind 
was bom on the 29th of April, 1818, intentions may be shared by their pre- 
and succeeded his father, Nicholas Pav- sent opponents. Alexander has 
lowitch, on the 2nd of March, 1856, no active part in the recent stmgglav^f 
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Western Europe, consequent upon the 
X)olicy and pretension of the Emperor 
Napoleon, hut has contented himself 
^vith watching the current of events. 
He married, in 1841, the Piincess Maiic 
Alexandrowna, daughter of Louis IV., 
Grand Duke of Hesse, hy whom he has 
had five sons and one daughter. Nicho- 
las Alexandrowitch was horn on Sep- 
tember Stli, 1843. The other sons arc 
Alexander Alexandrowitch, Wla<lmiir 
Alexandrowitch, Alexis Alcxaiidr jwitch, 
and Sergius Alexandrowitch. The only 
<laught('ris Marie Alexandrowna, Grand 
Duchess of Russia, horn in 1853. 

ALFORD, The Vet?y Rev. Henry, 
D.D., Dean of Oaiiterl)iiry, a poet and 
Rihlical critic, was horn in London in 
1810, and educated at Ilmiiister Gram- 
mar School and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He has imhlishcd several i)oetic 
productions, which have been well re- 
ceived, has lield several University ap- 
pointments, and various preferments in 
the Church. His Greek Old and New 
Testaments have been carefully pre- 
pared. He is also the author of several 
papers contributed to serials and other 
l)eriodical publications; and his work 
entitled “The Poets of Greece” exhibits 
an intimate and correct knowledge of 
the language. He has imblished many 
volumes of sermons, and critical me- 
moirs on matters pertaining to ancient 
history. Owing to his eminent talents 
as a preacher, he^as appointed by Lord 
Palmerston, Dean of Canterbury in 
1857. 

ALISON, Str ARcniB.u.D, Bart., 
an historian, of Scotch parentage and 
education, was bom at the Parsonage 
House of Kenley, in Shropshire, and 
highly distinguished himself during his 
connexion as a student with the Edin- 
burgh University. In 1814 he was 
called to the Scotch bar, and in 1823 
appointed an advocate-depute, an office 
which he held until 1830, when the 
Whigs came into power. On the return 


of the Tories to power he was appointed 
Sheriff of Lanarksliire, an office corre-^ 
ponding as nearly as may be to that of 
County Judge in England, if the juris- 
diction of the latter had extended to all 
classes of judicial proceedings without 
regard to the amount in dispute, or to 
the distinction of law and equity, and 
to criminal as well as civil business. ItV 
was originally intended, doubtless, | 
that the jutbeial business of Scotland/ 
should be divided fairly amf)ng the local ) 
judges, but Scotch institutions, paiticu- \ 
larly those connected with the law, 
rejoice in an immunity from legislative 
interference, wdiieli perpetuates many 
abuses. Thus the jurisdiction of some 
Scotch sheriffs is confined to a ])oi)ulation 
of little more than 20,000, while that of 
the Sheriff of Lanarkshire includes a 
city of nearly 400,000 inhabitants. He 
has, however, the assistance of Deimty 
Sheriffs; his court being often one of 
appeal from their decisions. The cou- 
sct^uence of this is that Sir Archil)ald 
Alison, since the date of his appoint- 
ment as sheriff, has gone tlirough an 
immense amount of work in liis capacity 
of judge. Sir Archibald is popularly 
known as an historian, and his work 
on the “History of Europe” has been 
extensively read, and has brought its 
author into a world-wide reputation. 
It has been reprinted in America,” and 
translated into many foreign languages. 
Sir Archibald Alison has juiblished 
other historical and i)olitical works, and 
is the author of numerous contributions 
to “ Blackw’ood’s Magazine,” collected 
and republished under the general title 
of “ Essays.” He is firmly attached to 
the principles of the Conservative partj^ 
Sir Archibald belongs~^to"THe mbsC 
vigorous and masculine type of Scottish 
intellect. Going through an amount of 
business far beyond the i)Owers of an ordi- 
nary man, his literary works are thrown 
off, currente calamOj without revision , 
without condensation, a SST^hontTadne 
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a^aoimt of attention to consistg^gy , sjm- 
njetiy, and ^egance of diction. Before 
recent clianges in the civil procedure of 
the Scotch courts, Sheriff Alison’s merits 
as a lawyer were not known, from the 
circumstance that errors in his decisions 
regarding matters of fact, arising from 
haste in disposing of the inordinate 
amount of business thrown upon him, 
were at that time attributed to defec- 
tive luiowlcdge of legal principles. His 
}>owers as a writer have been undcr- 
Cvstimatcd from the same cause. He 
must nob be judged of by the slipshod 
pages of the “History of Europe,” but 
, by some of his minor productions, which 
entitle him to a place among the best 
' and purest cotemporary writers of 
J English prose. Sir A. Alison has re- 
ceived many public recognitions of his 
eminent literary services. He was 
created a Baronet in 1852, is a D.C.L. of 
()xford, and he has held the office of 
Hector in the Glasgow and Aberdeen 
Universities. Amongst Ids miscellaneous 
works not’ mentioned above are his 
“Princiides of the Criminal Law” 
(1832), “The Practice of the Ciinunal 
Law” (1833), “ Eree Trade and Fet- 
tered Currency” (1847), “The Life of 
the Duke of Marlborough” (1847), and 
subserpicnt editions in 1852 and 1855. 
In 1852 he published a continuation of 
his “History,” being the “History of 
Europe from the fall of Napoleon to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852,” 
and in the early part of this year (1860) 

, Sir Archibald published another edition 
of the entire work. 

ALLEN, William, P.D., an Ameri- 
can author, was born at Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, 2nd January, 1784. He en- 
tered Harvard College, and graduated 
there in 1802. He was President of 
Bowdoin College in 1820, but resigned 
in 1839. He succeeded the celebrated 
Dr. Channing as Regent in Harvard 
College. Wliilst filling that office he pre- 
pared his “American Biographical and 


Historical Dictionary,” which contained 
notices of about seven hundred Ameri- 
cans, and was published in 1809, being 
the first hook of general biography 
issued in the United States. It jiassed 
through a third edition in 1857, and was 
enlarged so as to include no less than 
seven thousand names. He preparctl 
the lives of American ministers for the 
Rev. David Bogue’s “History of Dis- 
senters.” He also made a collection of 
many thousand words not found in the 
English Dictionaries, most of them being 
added to the edition of Webster pul)- 
liahed in 1854. He is the author of 
various other works of a misceUaneou.s 
character, Imt his reputation in America 
rests chiefly on his biographical and 
philological researches and labours. 

ALMODOVAR, Do.v Ildefonbo 
Dtas de Ribera, Count of, a >Si>anisli 
general and politician, was born at Va- 
lence iibout the end of the last century. 
He entered as a pupil of the School of 
Artillery, at Segova, but had scarcely 
joined the army when he was throMm 
into the dungeons of the Inquisition by 
the retrograde party. For liis deliver- 
ance he was indebted to the revolution 
of 1820, tlie cause of wliich ho embraced 
with ardour, lii 1823, when absolutism 
was again rampant, he sought safety in 
exile, and did not return to Spain until 
after the death of Ferdinand VII. W heii 
he did return he rapidly rose to the first 
ranks of the hberal party, and was 
elected i>resident of the Cortes; at the 
same time he re-entered the army (1834) 
with the rank of Field Marshal. In 
1836 he became Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, under Ins friend Espartero, the 
Regent, and lost this office on the fall 
of that statesman in 1843. Since then 
he lias remained faithful to the liberal 
cause, but has token no active part in 
public affairs. 

* ALVAREZ, Juan, a Mexican general, 
was bom in 1780, in the state of Gu^ 
rero, of an Indian family, and educated 
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in the midst of a population scarcely in- 12th Century;” in 1841, “The History 
fluenced by the habits of civilized life, of the French Literature of the Middle 
In the southern provinces of Mexico he Age;” at the same time he furnished a 
has succeeded in forming an influence great variety of articles to the “Na- 
among the half-civilized ijopulation, tional” and “Revue dcs Deux Mondes.” 
which almost resembles that of an iiide- M. Ampere is one of the best writers of 
pendent monarch. In 1854, when it was travels of the day. His tours in Ger- 
asserted that Santa Anna aspired to the many, Italy, Egypt, and North America 
Presidency, Alvarez mustered his troops have supplied him with observations 
and raised the standard of insurrection, which his extensive erudition and gene- 
He was joined by other leaders, and ral knowledge have enabled him to work 
Santa Anna in tlie following year was uj) into admirable articles for the “Revue 
obliged to leave the country. On the des Deux Mondes.” His contributions 
IGth of September following a provisional have been collected and published in 


government was formed, meeting in Oc- 
tober at Cuernavaca, in the midst of a 
village protected by bands of Indians. 
Alvarez was appointed President, and 
(>omoiifort Minister of War. A few 
weeks later Alvarez, in spite of a pre- 
diction that he would i)crish in Mexico, 
\)roccedcd thither, llis lirst measures 
were aimed at the excessive privileges 
of the army and clergy, the most im- 
l)ortant of which he abolished by a decree 
dated ‘24th November of the same year. 
T'his was his most important act wliilc 
President. Shortly afterwards he handed 
over the office to Comonfort, on being 
paid the sum of 200,000 juastres. He 
now resides at Acaimlco in a state of 
complete independence. 

AMPERE, JEA.N Jacques Antoine, 
a French writer, traveller, and Member 
of the Institute, ^was bom at Lyons, on 
the 12th August, 1800, He is son of the 
celebrated scholar and physicist. He 
studied under the eye of his father. At 
an early age he was one of the principal 
contributors to the “Globe,” and the 
“Revue Frani^aise,” established by Gui- 
zot to oppose the government. In 1830 
he acted as assistant and successor at 
the Sorbonne to M. Fauriel and M. 
Villemain. In 1837 he obtained the 
chair of French Literature at the Col- 
lege of France. In 1831 he published' 
the “History of Poetry;” in 1839, “The 
Literary History of France before the 


1833 and 1850, under the title of “Lit- 
t6rature et Voyages.” 

ANDERSEN, Hans Chiustian, a 
Danish poet and novelist, was born on 
the 2nd of April, 1 805, at Odense. His 
I)Osition in early life was by no means 
calculated to foster the talent which he 
subsequently exhibited. His parents 
were in very poor circumstances, and on 
the <lcath of his father, young Amlerson 
was left almost destitute. He, however, 
evinced an early taste for the drama, 
and even in his childish amusements 
would compose little plays, i>' which he 
and his companions were the juvenile 
actors. His mother was desirous of 
bringing him up to a trade, but the bent 
of his mind would not permit him to 
bear such trammels. By an accident he 
became connected with some players, 
who gave him a very humble part in a 
play they were performing. This cir- 
cumstance flxed the future destiny of 
Andersen, and in 1819 he . went to 
Copenhagen to seek his fortunes in any 
position which accident might oi)en out 
to him. Like many other geniuses, he 
I found that it was difficult to rise from 
I obscurity on slender means. He, how- 
ever, was fortunate in at last attracting 
the notice of a musician, who, having 
taken a fancy to Andersen, obtained 
sufficient influence to place him in a 
gymnasium, where his abilities soon 
brought him many friends, and thus 
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laid the foundation of his future fame which have been well received by the 
and success. After many struggles he reading public. 

turned liis attention to literature, and ANDRAL, Gabriel, a French i)hy- 
having been successful in his first pro- sician, was born at Paris on the (Jth of 
duction, he obtained a sum from the November, 1797, and was the son of a 
Danish Government, which enabled him Doctor of Medicine, who destined him 
to take an extended tour through Cen- for his own profession. After j^assing 
tral Furope. The publication of his through the usual course of study, he 
“Improvisatore” at once gained him took his degree in 1821. in 1828 he 
great reputation, and liis position as a was called to the chair of Hygibne, and 
literary man was made. The limits of in 1830 elected Professor of Medical 


this sketch preclude the possibility of 
naming all his works, but amongst the 
most i>opular, beside the “Improvisa- 
tore,” are the following, most of which 
have been translated into the German, 
Dutch, English, French, Swedish, and 
Russian languages, namely, his “O.T.,” 
‘‘Only a Fiddler,” “The Two Baron- 
esses,” and “To Be, or Not to Be,” “The 
(Uory of my Life,” “ Fairy Tales,” “A 
Picture Book without Pictures,” “New 
Stories and Fairy Tales,” “A Poet’s 
Bazaar,” “ Rambles in the Hartz Moun- 
tains,” and “In Sweden.” A com- 
plete edition of his works was published 
in Copenhagen in 1854-55 ; and in Leip- 
zic a translation of his collected works 
has appeared in thirty -six volumes. He 
has lately published a work entitled 
“The Sand Hills of Jutland.” 

ANDERSON, William, LL.D., a 
Scottish divine, was born in 1799, at 
Kilsyth, and studied at the Glasgow 
University. Wlien about twenty-two 
years of age he became pastor of Johii- 
street Church, Glasgow, and in this 
position has obtained great popularity 
as a preacher. The church has lately 
been pulled down, and a remarkably 
fine edifice erected in its place, in which 
Dr. Anderson now officiates, attracting 
the attention of his hearers as much by 
the vigour of^ his discourses as by the 
eloquence of his appeals. As a platform 
speaker he greatly excels, and in that 
position is often the advocate of justice 
and freedom for the oppressed. He has 
published several theological works, 


Pathology. In 1839 ho was unanimously 
selected by his colleagues to succeed M. 
Broussais in the chair of General Patho- 
logy and Therapeutics. As a professor 
M. Andral is highly successful. The 
style of his lectures is peculiarly precise 
and clear. Notwithstanding the time 
devoted to the duties of his chair, and 
the practice of his profession, he has 
written a number of papers and works 
on special and general subjects connected 
with his favourite science. Among his 
publications are the ‘ ‘ Clinique M 6dicale, ’ ’ 
“ Cours de Pathobgie Interne,” “ Trait 5 
de 1’ Auscultation Mediate et dii Coeur, ” 
and a treatise on the treatment of ty))hn 3 
fever by purgatives. M. Aiidral’s works 
have been extensively translated, ami 
frequently rc 2 )ul>lished. 

ANSTER, John, D.C.L., a distin- 
guished poet, was born at Charlcville, in 
the county of Cork, in 1793. He studied 
and took his degrees in Trinity College, 
Dublin, was afterwards called to the 
Irish bar, and for several*years went the 
Munster circ iiit. In 1 8 14 he was elected 
a scholar of Trinity College, and in the 
same year* closed a session of the His- 
torical Society vHh a sx>eech from the 
chair, which was' honoured with their 
gold medal for oratbey. He has pub- 
lished some poems, which were well re- 
ceived, and gained the praise of accurate 
critics. In an early number of “Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” Dr. Anjter pub- 
lished an account of Goethe’s 
with translated extracts. This wa^‘ w^", , 
believe, the first English translation Ci'J 
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any part of Goethe’s great poem. The 
complete translation was published in 
1835. His ‘ ‘ Faust ” has also been highly 
admired. A small volume of poems by 
Dr. Anster apjaeared at Dublin in 1837, 
entitled ‘ ‘Xoniola. ’ * Latterly he is under- 
stood to be exclusively occupied with 
professional studies and duties ; and he 
is in receipt of a pension from Govern- 
ment. He holds an important office, in 
one of the Irish law courts, and is 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the 
University of Dnblin. In 1851 ha piib- 
lished. Letters Introductory^ to the 
Study of the Roman Civil Laxi^.*’ 
ANSTEY, Thomas Chisholm, a law- 
yer and i)olitician, was bom; in London 
in 1816. He was admitted to.the bar of 
tlie Middle Temple in 1839.. He was 
tolerably well known by his political 
writings when he contested- tlie rei>re- 
sentation of Xoughal in 1847, and was 
returned to Parliament for that burgh, 
holding the seat until .1852. He was 
afterwards apiwinted Attorney-General 
at Hong Hong, from which post he lias 
been lately recalled. He has published 
works entitled . ‘‘British Catholics, and 
the New Parliament” (1841), A Guide 
to the Laws affecting Catholics,,? 

‘ ‘A Guide teethe Of the Daws, and : 

Constitution of En^and,.? con- 

tributed poUiScak papto- ±a.,vjirious pe- 
riodicals. 'He has .receiitly beeh adinit- 
ted to the Bombay bar., , - 
ANTHON, « Chartjss, LL.D.y an 
American classical scholar, was. bom in 
the city of New Yca*k in 1797. In 1811, 
after receiving an excdlent preliminary 
training, he proceeded to Columbia Col- 
lege, where he became Professor of Lan- 
guages in 1835. Professor Anthon has 
edited a series of the classics, and also 
an edition of Lemprifere’s Classical Dic- 
tionary. He is now Professor of Greek 
in Columbia CoUt^e, and Rector, of the 
Grammar School attached to that insti- 
tution. In this country he is; ibest 
known by his edition of Horace, hut he 


has not confined his attention to editorial 
labours. He has published a numlxjr of 
original works, chiefly on classical geo- 
graphy, Roman and Greek antiquities 
and mythology, which enjoy a great and 
well-merited reputation in America. 

ANTONELLI, Giacomo, Cardinal, 
an Italian statesman, Secretary of State 
to his Holiness Pope Pius IX., was born 
near .Terracina, on the 2nd of April, 
1806. His father was a woodcutter. 
Antonelli was educated at the Seminario 
’Romano. He named successively 
Prelate, Assessoi^ to the Superior Crimi- 
nal Tribunal, and Delegate to Viterbo 
end Macerata. In 1841 he was ap- 
pointed Under Secret^ to the Minister 
of the Interior; in 1845 Grand Treasurer 
of the two Apostolic phambera — that is 
to se,y,. Minister of Finance. As a 
liberal politician he at this time found 
favQilr With the Pope. In the Consistory 
of June,' 1847, he received the Cardinal’s 
hat from Pius IX. As Minister of 
Finance he' was member of the councils 
established by the Pope, and was besides 
named President of the extraordinary 
commission appointed to inquire into 
necessary reforms. Alarmed at the 
serious 1 nature jof the revolution, and 
the consequences of the liberal policy 
he had Thitherto followed, he resigned 
hus,, office, -'and was succeeded by Mami- 
ani, who . in turn gave way to Rossi. 
When Pius IX. fled to Gaeta, Cdrdinal 
Antonelli was apiwinted Pro-Secretary 
of State, and after the arrival of the 
French at Oivita Vecchia, was placed at 
the head of a special commission charged 
with the reform of the administration of 
the States of the Church, Pius IX. 
having returned to Rome, April, 1850, 
the faithful cardinal was appointed 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
an office which he still continues to hold. 
He is also President of the Council of 
Ministers. An active ;and energetic 
man, he eiercises complete control over 
the Pope, the real character of his in- 
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fluence being disguised under a careless 
and affable manner, which seems incom- 
patible with fiimness and energy of pur- 
pose. 

ARAGO, ilTiENNE, a French jour- 
nalist, and brother of the late eminent 
astronomer, was bom at Estagel, on the 
7th February, 1803. He studied at the 
colleges of Periugnan and Sorfeze, and 
afterwards proceeded to Paris, where, 
through the celebrity of his brother, he 
became a teacher of chemistry in the 
Polyteclmic School. His tastes, how- 
ever, pointed more to literature than to 
science. In his first undertakings he 
was associated with Balzac, and pub- 
lished conjointly with him “The Heiress 
of Birague,” a history extracted from 
the papers of Horn Rago, ex -Prior of the 
Benedictines, and brought to light by 
his two nephews (Paris, 1822). This 
work did not answer, and the part- 
ners separated. M. Ai’ago devoted 
himself to dramatic literature, and soon, 
without adventitious aid, took his place 
among the principal vaude\dllistes of the 
day. He wrote incessantly for ycai’s, 
his pieces being, with very few excep- 
tions, received well by the ijublic. They 
consisted chiefly of vaudevilles and 
comedies, interspersed with couplets, 
among which may be mentioned, “A 
Day of Troubles” (1824), “To-morrow 
is the 13th, or Sentiment and the Alma- 
nac” (1826), “The Misfortunes of a 
Fine Young Man” (1834), “Just in 
Time” (1836), and “An Invasion of 
Grisettes ” (1844). He has besides com- 
posed several melodramas of great merit. 
His masterpiece, however, is a comedy 
in five acts, entitled “Les Aristocrates,” 
performed in 1 847 at the ThgSltre Francois. 
As director of the Vaudeville Theatre, 
he did not succeed, and in 1840 was 
obliged to abandon the speculation. H<> 
then became a contributor to the 
“Sifecle,” under the assumed name of 
Jules Femey. Entertaining very decided 
liberal opinioBB, he was afterwards a 


leader-writer for the “Rgformo,” a revo- 
lutionary newspaper, M. Arago joined 
the revolutionary movements of his 
times, and more particularly those of 
1830 and 1848. After the revolution of 
1848 he was elected to the Constituent 
Assembly, and took his seat on the left. 
He vehemently opi> 08 edthe interference 
of France with Rome, and having stood 
out against the acts of the President, 
now the Em^wor Napoleon, he was con- 
demned for contmnacy, and sought refuge 
in Belgium. He has since travelled 
much, and written several poems, among 
which may be mentioned his “Eaux 
de Spa,” published at Brussels in 
1852. ^ 

ARGELANDER, Friedrich Wil- 
helm August, an eminent German 
I astronomer, was bom at Memel on the 
22d of March, 1799. He at first turned 
his mind to the study of economical 
questions, whilst he was studying at the 
University of Kbnigsberg, but subse- 
quently departed from that path to enter 
the more congenial field of astronomical 
science. His progi'ess was such that in 
1822 he was appointed assistant in the 
Konigsberg Observatory. He afterwards 
was attached to the observatory at Abo, 
in Finland, where he succeede'd Waldeck, 
the principal astronomer; and on its 
removal to Helsingfors in 1832, Arge- 
lander followed it. In 1837 he was 
appointed principal astronomer at Bonn, 
which post he stiU retains ; and here he 
superintended the erection of an obser- 
vatory, which was completed in 1845. 
He has published several valuable works 
on astronomy. Continuing the labours 
of Bessel, he determined the positions of 
the stars lying between 45® and 80® of 
declination. He published his observa- 
tions in 1846, in a work which contains 
the position of 22,000 stars. For many 
years back Argelander has been.engaged 
in observing the variations in the ap- 
parent brilliancy of the stars, a phe- 
nomenon never before his time carefrlly 
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investigated, although indicated so early 
as the time of Tycho Brahe. 

ARGYLL, George John Douglas 
Campbell, Duke of, a British sta-tes- 
man, was born in 1823. He entered the 
arena of ecclesiastical controversy in 
1842, by publishing a “Letter to the 
Peers, from a Peer’s Son,” discussing the 
question of non-intrusion, in which he 
advocated the independence of the 
Church. In the same year he i)ublished 
his “Letter to Dr. Chalmers,” in which 
he approves of some, but not all of the 
measures which were adopted by the 
secessionists from the Establishment. 
In 1847 the Marquis of Lome succeeded 
l^hiis father’s titles and offices. In 1848 
he published “An Essay on the Eccle- 
siastical History of Scotland since the 
Reformation,” a production originally 
meant as a contribution to one of the 
“quarterlies,” but which, having grown 
too bulky for its original puiqjose, was 
published as a sei)arate treatise. The 
work is a good defence of the Presbytery. 
In 1851 he was aijpointcd a Member of 
the Privy Council, in 1853 Lord Privy 
Seal, and in 1855 was Postmaster-General; 
and again in 1859 liord Privy Seal under 
Lord Palmerston. In 1844 he manied 
the eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Sutherland, Lady Elizabeth Georgina 
Gower. As a popular lecturer the duke 
is much esteemed. His varied attain- 
ments and knowledge of the great prin- 
ciples of natural science were evinced at 
the meeting of the British Association at 
Glasgow, over which he presided. He 
speaks frequently in the House of Lords, 
has shown considerable talent as a de- 
bater, and exhibited qualifications which 
may yet secure for him a leading place 
among the statesmen of the day. 

ARGYROPOULO, Pericles, a Greek 
lawyor and statesman; was bom about 
1810, at Constantinople. He is the son 
of the late Jakovaki Argyropotilo, Grand 
Interpreter to the Porte, who published 
a translation of Montesquieu’s “Spirit of 


the Laws” into modem Greek, and a 
“Life of Catherine” into Turkish, which 
are much esteemed. He studied law for 
some time in Paris, and then settled at 
Athens, where he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional Law in the 
University. In 1853, having been ap- 
pointed Rector of the University, he 
chose as the subject of his opening ad- 
dress, the praise of the great Alexander 
Mavrocordato, one of the most remark- 
able men of modem Greece. A member 
of nearly all the legislatures since 1843, 
he has been constantly in the ranks of 
the Constitutional opposition, of which 
his brother-in-law, another Mavrocor- 
dato, was the chief. In 1854 he held 
the x)ortfolio of Foreign Affairs, but after 
a 3^ear’s fighting against all manner of 
intrigue and animosity, he ceded his 
office to Boulgaris, without losing the 
respect of his bitterest enemies. His 
great work on municipal institutions 
entitled wa published at Athens 

in 1843, placed him at the head of the 
l)hiloso[)hical lawyers of the modern 
Hellenic race. 

ARISTARCHI, Nicolas, a Greek 
statesman in Turkey, and Chief Inter- 
preter to the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
was bom in that city in 1800. Ho 
obtained, at the age of eighteen years, 
the situation of Keeper of the Seals to 
Prince Alexander Soutzo of Wallachia. 
Included in the disgrace of his family 
in 1821, he accompanied them in their 
exile to Asia Minor. His father, the 
last Phanariot Greek who held the office 
of Head Inteq^rctcr to the Porte, was 
murdered by order of the favourite 
Khalet Effendi. The latter having lost 
favour, Aristarchi, under the protection 
of the pashas who had replaced Khalet, 
returned to Constantinople, and has 
filled several public offices, and obtained 
the titles of a functionary of the first 
class. In his various capacities as a 
functionary and diplomatist his name 
has been mixed up with all the great 
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events in Turkish politics, domestic 
and foreign, for the last quarter of a 
century. 

ARMSTRONG, Sir William 
George, C.B., an engineer, was bom 
at Newcastle -on-Tyne on the 26th of 
November, 1810, and was destined for 
the legal profession ; but, preferring 
mechanical studies, became partner iv 
the Elswick works, near his native town. 
He was one of the earliest discoverers of 
the electricity of steam, which was first 
observed during the escape of steam 
from a locomotive safety-valve. He 
has lately been brought prominently be- 
fore the public in consequence of his im- 
provements in the manufacture of rifled 
ordnance, but has long been known in 
his profession through his general scien- 
tific attainments. Sir William has, 
after wearisome and costly experiments, 
succeeded in producing cannon of extra- 
ordinary range. In some instances a 
shot has reached the astonishing dis- 
tance of nearly six miles, and was won- 
derfully true in its direction to the 
target. He has been engaged by the 
Government to superintend the manu- 
facture of cannon at Woolwich, aiid also 
manufactures a large number of guns at 
his own factorj^ Many of these have 
been despatched to China, where their 
value has been tested in the contest 
which, unfortunately, has had again to 
be commenced with the “Celestials.” 
Mr. Armstrong was knighted in 1854, 
is a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
a member gf the Council of the Civil 
Engineers’ Institute of London. 

ARNOLD, Matthew, a poet, eldest 
son of the late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
was bom on the 24th December, 1822. 
After being educated at Winchester and 
went to Oxford as a scholar 
of Balliol College, becoming Fellow bf 
Oriel College in 1846. In 1857 he was 
chosen Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and two years after- 
wards Foreign Assistant Commissioner 


to the Royal Commission on Education, 
in which capacity he visited France, 
Holland, and Switzerland. His prin- 
cipal works are the “Strayed Reveller, 
and other Poems,” and “Empedocles 
on Etna, and other Poems.” 

ARNOTT, Neil, M.D., an eminent 
writer on physics, was born at Dysart, 
in Fifeshire, in 1788. He is the author 
of several scientific works. Ho gained 
the first prize of his class in 1801, at the 
Grammar School of Aberdeen, and then 
ente|pd the University, where he took 
the degree of M.A. in 1806. He pur- 
sued his professional studies in London, 
under Sir Everard Home, Surgeongjrf 
St. George’s Hospital. His chief wM^ 
“The Elements of Physics; or, Natural 
Philosoi^hy, General and Medical, ex- 
plained in Plain and Non-technical 
Language” (1827), is one of the best 
written productions of its kind, and has 
been translated into nearly all the 
European languages. 

ARTHUR, T. S., a voluminous and 
highly popular American author, was 
bom at Newburgh, in Orange County* 
in the State of New York, in 1809. He 
received ah imperfect education at Balti- 
more. In 1833 he became connected, as 
agent, with a banking company in the 
Western States, but the company fail- 
ing, he returned to Baltimore, and sub- 
sequently settled in Philadelphia as a 
writer of fiction. Among his principal 
works are, “Sketches of Life and Char- 
acter,” “Lights and iSliadows of Real 
Life,” “Leaves from the Book of Human 
Life,” “Tales for Rich and Poor,” “Ten 
Nights in a Bar-Room,” “Anna Lee,” 
“Orange Blossoms,” &c. 

ASHBURTON, William Bingham 
Baring, second baron, was bom in 
1799. After having studied at Oxford 
he entered the House of Commons in 
1826, and remained a member until 
1848, when, on the death of his father, 
he was called to the Upper House. 
During Sir Robert Peel’s hBniatry, from 
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1841 to 1846, he was by turns Secretary 
to the India Board and Paymaster- 
General of the Forces. I-nuia Napoleon 
conferred on him, in 1855, the Cross of 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, 
for his services to the two great Exhi- 
bitions of National Industry in London 
and Paris. 

AUBER, Daniel F. E., a French 
composer and Member of the Institute. 
His father was a printseUer in Paris, 
who was with his family in Normandy, 
engaged in his business, when th^ub- 
ject of this notice was born. At an 
early period in life Auber had been 

» ht music. The death of his father 
ing him at libei'ty to choose his 
own profession, he, in 1813, produced his 
first opera, a piece in one act, entitled 
“Le Scjour Militaire.” It proved so 
unsuccessful that he was quite disheart- 
ened. In 1820 he produced an opera in 
three acts, entitled “La Berg^re ChS.- 
telaine,” which was well received. 
Then followed a long series of successes. 
In 1823 he became associated with M. 
Scribe, with whom his name is now 
indissolubly connected. “Le Timide” 
and “Fiorella” placed Auber among 
the most successfid composers for the 
Op^ra Comique. On the 29th February, 
1828, his “Muette de Portici,” or “Ma- 
saniello,” was performed at the Grand 
Op6ra, the words by M. Scribe and M. 
G. Delavigne. It took its place at once 
beside the greatest works of Rossini and 
Meyerbeer. M.* Auber, however, soon 
found that the Op6ra Comique was his 
proper field, and brought out a succession 
of pieces which are household words 
with the lovers of music, such as “Fra 
Diavolo,” “ Le Cheval de Bronze,” 
“Les Chaperons Blancs” — which has 
long been the most popular of French 
comic operas, — “Le Domino Noir,” and 
“Manon Lescault,” which, the last of his 
works, although less widely appreciated, 
has met with most praise from the critics. 
Some of his incidental airs have had 


a wonderful influence, beyond the world 
of musical amateurs. The “Amour 
Sacr6 de la Patrie,” sung by Nourrit, 
gave the signal, at Brussels, for the Bel- 
gian insurrection of 1830. M. Auber is 
now the most popular French musical 
composer of the day. His music is light 
and easy ; it is graceful, and often 
marked by originality. He possesses all 
the movement and clearness of Rossini, 
without, perhaps, aU his subtilty and 
depth in the representation of passion. 

AUERBACH, Berthold, a German 
wiiter, was bom at Nordstetten, on 2d 
February, 1812, of Jewish parents. Aban- 
doning theological pursuits, which he had 
followed at dififerent universities, he gave 
his attention to literature on the termi- 
nation of his studies. He lived at first 
on the Rhine, but in 1845 he removed 
to Northern Germany, and has since 
resided, alternately, at Leq)sic, Dresden, 
and Breslau. His earliest work was 
“The Jewish Nation, and its Modern 
Literature” (1836), which was followed 
in 18jfl by “Spinoza,” a romance con- 
taining very interesting pictures of the 
social and religious life of the Jews. In 
1839 he published “The Poet and the 
Merchant;” in 1842, “Educated Citi- 
zens, a Book for the Thinking Middle 
Classes.” His reputation had become 
fully established in 1843, when he gave 
to the world his “ Village Tales from the 
Black Forest,” which has been trans- 
lated into several foreign languages. 
In 1848 he published the “Professor’s 
Wife,” and soon after a new series of 
the “Village Tales.” For some years 
previously he had published an almanac, 
addressed to the people, and intended 
for their instruction, in which he advo- 
cated moderate democratic opinions and 
the cause of popular education with 
much zeal His next work was a 
“Journal of Events in Vienna, from 
Latour to Windischgratz. ” He published, 
in 1860, a tragedy, “Andreas Hofer’^ a 
work which narrates the events of the 
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German revolution, as they appeared to 
the democratic politicians of the Conti- 
nent. In addition to the romance of 
** Spinoza,” already mentioned, M. 
Auerbach has published a translation of 
the whole works of the great Jewish 
philosophers, from the Latin into 
German, with long biographies prefixed 
to them. 

AUGIER, Guillaume Victor6mile, 
a French dramatic i)oet, was bom at 
Valence on the 17th September, 1820. 
He studied at several universities with 
marked distinction. Rejecting the advice 
of his friends, who urged him to enter 
the bar, he adoi^ted literature as a pro- 
fession. In 1844 he jnesented to the 
committee of the Theatre Fran^aia a 
piece in two acts, entitled “ La Cigue.” 
It was rejected. M. Augier was not 
repulsed, however, by this failure. He 
presented the same drama to the com- 
mittee of the Odeon, who, with more 
discernment than their rivals, at once 
saw its merit and accepted it. Its suc- 
cess was gratifying to the young author. 
“ La Cigue” had a run of three months, 
and indeed its popularity restored the 
backgoiiig fortunes of the theatre. The 
following year he produced ‘ ‘ Un Homme 
de Bien,” and subsequently “L’Aveu- 
turiere;” following up these lighter 
pieces with “Gabrielle,” a comedy in 
five acts, which has been pronounced by 
competent critics to be his best con- 
structed and most finished work, whether 
as regards plot, ]:)oetry, or the delinea- 
tion of character. At the solicitation of 
Mdlle. Rachel he wrote “Diane,” apiece 
in five acts ; but as all the interest was 
concentrated upon one character, it 
failed to command the applause bestowed 
on “GabrieUe.” A number of pieces, 
of from one to five acts, proceeded fbom 
his fertile pen. The style of M. Augier 
is at once classic and easy, dignified and 
yet pictorial, never heavy, and always 
interesting. He may be said to have 
founded a new school in French dra- 


matic literature, and his works, partly 
by their originality and i)artly by in- 
trinsic merits, of a kind possessed in 
common with other dramatic pro- 
ductions, have acquired very great 
popularity. 

AUSTRIA, Emperor of. (See 
Francis Joseph I. ) 

AUZOUX, Th. Louis, a French phy- 
sician and anatomist, was bom at St. 
Aubin d’llcroville, in the deiiartment of 
the Eure, about 1797. He took his 
degree of Doctor in Paris in 1822. From 
the very commencement of his studies 
he devoted himself to the improvem^t 
of anatomical models. At great exp 
he prosecuted experiments to disco^^ 
paste which had the requisite softness 
to receive the most delicate impressions, 
and the quality of afterwards hardening 
into a substance resisting moisture and 
insects. He succeeded; and published 
in 1839 the results of his inquiry in a 
work entitled “ Elementary Lessons in 
Anatomy and Physiology, or Brief De- 
scriptions of the Physical Phenomena of 
Life, by Means of Anatomic Clastique,” 
(the word clastique from to break, 
referring to the fact that liis models can 
be broken, or taken dowfi into pieces. ) 
He^exidains the application of his 
invention to the fabrication of models, 
which serve to render dissection, to a 
great extent, unnecessary. He established 
at St. Aubin an extensive manufactory 
of models, illustrative* of anatomy and 
physiology, which is not only remarkable 
for its products, but for the admirable 
way in which the moral condition of the 
workmen has been attended to. For 
his successful labours in facilitating 
anatomical studies, M. Auzoux has had 
many honours conferred on him, in- 
cluding various gold medals at the Paris 
Exhibition, and the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour. 

AYTOUN, William Edmondstounb, 
a poet and essayist, was bom in 1813, 
and educated in Edinburgh. He comes 
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of an ancient Scottish family, the Aytons 
of Ayton, from whom sprang the old 
poet Sir Robert Ayton. In 1840 he was 
admitted to the Scottish bar, and in 1845 
was appointed Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres in the University of Edin- 
burgh.* He is a principal contributor to 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine, in the pages 
of which first appeared his “ Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers,” the twelfth edition 
of which was published in 1859. Be- 
sides the Lays,” his other principal 
works are, “Both well, a Poem,” a 
vindication of the character of Queen 
Mary ; “Firmilian, a Spasmodic Tra- 
and “The BaUads of Scotland.” 
IfMb also part author of “ The Book of 
Ballads, edited by BonGualtier,” and of 
a volume of admirable translations of the 
poems and ballads of Goethe, published 
in 1859. In 1852 he received the legal 
appointment of Sheriff and Vice-admiral 
of Orkney, which he still holds, its 
duties only implying an occasional visit 
to the islands. In 1853 he delivered a 
course of lectures in London on “Poetry 
and Dramatic Literature,” which were 
well received Professor Aytoun is a 
conservative of the old school. 

AZEGUO, Massimo Taparelli, 
Marquis d’, an Italian novelist '"and 
statesman, and late Sardinian Minister 
to England, was bom at Turin in 1801. 
At the age of fourteen he was excom- 
municated for an assault upon his 
teacher, who w^ an ecclesiastic. In 
1816 he accompanied his father to Rome, 
occupying his time princii)ally with 
painting and ‘music. He returned to 
Turin in 1829, and marrying the daugh- 
ter of the great novelist Manzoni, he 
wrote several romances. The earliest 
of these was “ Ettore Fieramosca,” pub- 
lished in 1833, which, conceived in the 
style of Manzoni, and full of patriotic 
sentiments, was received with great 
enthusiasm. His next romance, * ‘ Niccolo 
di Lappi,” published eight years after- 
wards, became equally popular. Deeply 


imbued with the spirit of Italian 
nationality, in 18^ he abandoned his 
favourite pursuits, and with his friends 
Balbo and Gioberti he made a toin . 
through the provinces of Italy, exciting 
the revolutionary movement whiph 
troubled the last yea^ of Gregory 
After the revolution' of 1848 fip sup- 
lK)rted the cause of the King of Piedmont, , 
and, at the head of the Papal troops, 
fought against the Austrians at Vicenza* 
where he served os a colonel in the 
Venetian anny, and was badly wounded 
by a ball in the thigh. Elected deputy 
to the Sardinian National Assembly, and 
nominated President of the Council of 
Ministers, he resigned the latter office in 
1852 to his political adversaty Count 
Cavour. Massimo d’Azeglio is brother 
of the Marquis Roberto d’Azeglio, and 
uncle to the Sardinian Minister at the 
Court of St. Jameses. Another brother 
is Padre Luigi Taparelli, lately Pro- 
vincial of the Jesuits for the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. 

BABBAGE, Charles, a mathemati- 
cian and mechanical inventor, was bom 
on the 26th of December, 17d2. He en- 
tered at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
devoted himself chiefly to mathematics 
and mechanics. The laborious calcula- 
tions necessary in constructing tables of 
logarithms early called his attention to 
the valuS of any invention which should 
substitute for mental calculation tne 
more precise principle of mechanism. 
Having obtained Government assistance, ■ 
he commenced observations and ex^ri- 
ments on the subject, and made a tour * 
to the Continent, with the view of* 
studying the various pieces of mechanism 
employed in the arts. On his return he 
published his “Economy of Manufac- 
tures,” as the result of the inquiries he 
had made. This work Blanqui, the 
French Economist, has described as a 
hymn to machinery. It shows ^ow the 
division of labour is carried out in 
manufacturing industry* ahd how the 
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greatest results are to be obtained by the 
smaUest expenditure of means. In 1828 
Babbage obtained at Cambridge the 
mathematical chair of Trinity College, 
to which she had earned his title by 
numerous • itcUitributions to scientific 
periodicUsamltKaosactions. In 1825 he 
wrote a p^ipisr on the use of calculating 
nu^hines,^ and -ini 1833 the apparatus, 
whii^was fiiade it! kocordance with ^e 
i?!te^ws he had published, was found to be 
so far perfect in its construction as to 
produce every result which its ingenious 
inv^tor could have desired. It was at 
once a calculating and printing machine, 
and its value may be better * estimated 
from the fact, that a table of logarithms 
of all natural numbers, . ranging from 1 to' 
100,000, was jiroduced, free from error, 
by its agency. Being manufactured on 
unerring mechanical principles, those 
mistakes incident to mental exertion 
were entirely done away with. Its 
value and bearing on even the practical 
work of navigation and engineering was 
greater than those engaged in practical 
details have any conception of. At the 
outset, Government, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of the Eoyal Society, 
sanctioned grants for the construction of 
the machine; but from an injudicious 
economy in respect to expenditure of 
public money, its operations were ended 
wh^ apparently reaching a triumphant 
issue; Mr, Babbage is a Fellow of the 
Eoyal. jjfodiety of London, of the Eoyal 
Society of Edinburgh, of the Eoyal Irish 
Academy, and of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, besides being associated 
with the chief scientific societies of 
Europe and America. He has been a 
voluminous author. His “Eoflections 
on the Decline of Science in England’^ 
appeared in 1830, in which the author 
seemed to apprehend that scientific re- 
search had seen its best days in Great 
Britain, m idea which he has without 
doubt withdrawn since the publication 
of that wpapk.. He had previously pub- 


lished several treatises on various sub- 
jects, but his great work is “The 
Economy of Manufactures and Ma- 
chinery,” already referred to, which has 
reached five editions in this country^ 
been translated into most European 
languages, and reprinted in America. 
His writings embrace an extensive range 
of learning and research, but the prin- 
cipal works and papers from his hand 
relate to mathematics and mechanics. 
He was one of the founders of the Eoyal 
Astronomical Society, and of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

BACK, Sir George, D.C.L., F.E||| 
an English navigator, was born at StocK- 
port, Cheshire, on the 6th of November, 
1796. He commenced his naval career 
as midshipman in the Arethiisa, and was 
present in several naval engagements, 
in which he never failed to acquit him- 
self with distinction, but did not display 
his peculiar ai^titudes until he was em- 
ployed in various expeditions to the 
Arctic regions. Early in 1818 he was 
selected to accompany Captain Beechy, 
Cax)tain Buchan, and Lieutenant (after- 
wards Sir John) Franklin, on the first 
modem voyage of discovery beyond 
Spitzbergen. In 1819 he again joined 
Franklin in the expedition from Hudson’s 
Bay, and coastwise, east of the Cop})er 
MineEiver. The journey being performed 
in winter, gave Sir George Back an oppor- 
tunity of displaying a ccgirage and endur- 
ance under fatigue, of inestimable service 
to his party. On his return in 1825 he 
was made commander. He accompanied 
Franklin beyond the McKenzie river in 
1825, on a special mission of discovery, 
during which his great abilities were again 
exhibited by his having undertaken an 
exploration on his own account. In 1833 
he commanded an ex|)6dition in search of 
Sir John Boss. He published an account 
of the expedition, under the title of “Nar- 
rative of the Arctic Land Expedition to 
the Mouth of the Great Fieh Biver, and 
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along the Shores of the Arctic Ocean in 
1 833-5. ’ ^ After being made poat-cai)tam, 
he proceeded in H. M. S. Terror, on an 
expedition to Frozen Strait' and Repulse 
Bay, Tidth a view of prosecuting dis- 
covery in the Arctic seas from RegenVs 
Cape to Cape Tum-again, from which he 
came back in October, 1837. The 
expedition did not prove successful. 
After being for a long time shut up in 
the ice, he and liis crews returned in a 
most miserable plight, from the effects of 
cold and hunger. He wrote a narrative 
of the voyage, which is clear, elegant, 
and interesting. It is entitled “ Narra- 
t|||^ of the Expedition of H. M. S. Terror, 
undertaken with a view to Discovery on 
the Arctic Shores in 1836-7.” It was 
published in 1838, and he ^was knighteti 
in the same year. He attained the rank 
of Rear-Admiral in 1857. He is a 
member of several foreign societies, and 
has received for his geographical dis- 
coveries the gold medals of the Geogra- 
phical Societies of Paris and London. 

BAEHR, John Christian Felix, a 
distinguished scholar and philologist, was 
boni at Darmstjult, on the 13th of June, 
1798. He studied in the University of 
Heidelberg, where he was Assistant 
Professor, and afterwards Titular Pro- 
fessor, of Classic Literature. Subse- 
quently (1833) he was appointed Cus- 
todier-in-Chief of the Library, Head 
tnsi)ector of the Lyceum or College, and 
lastly, in 1845, Director of the Philolo- 
gical Seminary. The Grand Duke of 
Baden conferred on him the title of Pri- 
vate Aulic Councillor. He is a most volu- 
minous author of historico-philological 
works, the most remarkable of which 
are his edition of “ H.erodotus,” pub- 
lished in 1832 and 1833 at Leipzig ; 
“A History of Ri>man Literature,” ofi 
which the tliird edition was published I 
at Carlsruhb, in 1844; “A History of 
Roman literature during the Carlo- j 
vingian Perio<l;” a work on “ Romano - 1 
Christian Theology,” published in 1837, 


&c. Since 1847 he has been the editor 
of the periodical entitled Annals of 
Heidelberg,” to which he has contri- 
buted valuable papers. Some of his 
contributions to the “ Universal Ency- 
clopaedia of Erach and Grabes,” have 
been published separately. 

BAILEY, Philip James, an English 
poet, was bom at Nottingham, April 22, 
1816. After receiving the education 
afforded by the public schools of his 
native town, he proceeded to Glasgow, 
to study at the university of that city. 
His first poetic production was entitled 
“Creative Imagination,” which was 
highly creditable to him, considering 
his youth. Having followed the legal 
profession for some time, his taste for 
literature, and the promptings of innate 
power, impelled him to abandon it for 
the thorny path of letters. While keep- 
ing “ teims,” and studying in the cham- 
bers of a conveyancer, he spent much of 
his time in the libraries of Lincoln’s Inn 
and the British Museum, and there ma- 
tured the tastes which were to determine 
his future career. He r-^tumed to Not- 
tingham, where his father was a pro- 
prietor of a local paper, in the literary 
management of which he assisted for 
many years. His “Festus,” published 
in 1839, was highly successful. It was 
considered one of the most daring poems 
of the age when it first appeared. His 
thoughts were remarkably original, and 
his imaginative clothing of them bold 
and graceful. Mr. Bailey has since 
published the “Angel World,” “The 
Mystic,” and the “ Age,” a satire. 

BAILY, Edward Hodges, R.A., an 
English sculptor, was born at Bristol, 
10th March, 1788. Although intended 
for commercial pursuits, he seemed from 
an early age to have had a taste for mod- 
elling, and the fact of his father being 
an eminent ship carver may possibly ac- 
count for this. Having been introduced 
to Flaxman, that artist rendered young 
Baily every assistance in his power; and 
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so rapid was his progress,' that he ob- 
tained a prize from the Royal Academy, 
and soon became a successful candidate 
for popular favour. His “Eve at the 
Fountain” has been universally admired, 
and its reproduction in plaster has made 
it a familiar object in most parts of the 
kingdom. After engaging as modeller 
for Messrs. Rundell and Ca, the gold- 
smiths, Mr. Baily produced his “ Her- 
cules casting Lycidas into the Sea,” by 
wliich he secured the high opinion of 
competent critics. His works have 
been very numerous, and without de- 
tailing the whole, the following may 
be specially mentioned: — “Apollo dis- 
charging his Arrows,” “Maternal Love,” 
“The Three Graces,” “Psyche,” “The 
Girl preparing for the Bath,” and 
his various public statues of eminent 
men. * 

BAINES, Edward, an English jour- 
nalist, politician, and M.P., was bom 
at Leeds in 1806. He is second son of 
the late Mr. Edwai'd Baines, who may 
be said to have founded the “Leeds 
Mercury” newspaper, and who repre- 
sented Leeds in- Parliament for many 
years. Tlie subject of this notice was 
educated at the Protestant Dissenters’ 
Grammar School, Manchester. At an 
early age he became his father’s assist- 
ant in the management of the journal, 
then his partner (1827), and ultimately 
the chief proprietor. One of the leading 
principles of the paper has been opposi- 
tion to all schemes for State interference 
with the education of the poor. For 
twenfy-two years he has been President 
of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutes. In politics he is a decided 
liberal, advocating Free-trade, the Ballot, 
an extension of the franchise in counties 
and boroughs, complete civil and reli- 
gious liberty, the total abolition of 
Church rates, voluntary and religious 
education, and the principle of non- 
intervention in continental wars. Mr. 
Baines has published “ The History of 


the Cotton Manufactures;” “The Life 
of Edward Baines,” his father; “A 
Visit to the Vaudois of Piedmont;” 
“The Woollen Manufactures of Eng- 
land;” and some minor works. He is 
a Justice of the Peace and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the West Hiding of 
Yorkshire. He was returned to Parlia- 
ment by his native town at the general 
election of 1859. 

BALFE, Michael William, a com- 
poser, was bom in Dublin in May, 
1808. At a very early age he showed 
a great talent for music. He received 
some preliminary instruction from Mr. 
Meadows, band-master of a regimdlt 
stationed at Wexford, which was fol- 
lowed by lessons from his father, and 
C. E. Horn, the celebrated composer. 
During a brief course of study he made 
wonderful progress as a violin player, 
and when sixteen years of age appeared 
at the theatre of Drury Lane in the 
opera of “ Freischiitz.” Ho remained 
there only one year. In 1825 he set out 
for Italy, where he made his first attempt 
as a comiioser, writing for the opera of 
La Scala a piece entitled “Lapeyrouse.” 
In 1827 he removed to Paris, where, 
.under the name of “ Balfi,” he met with 
great success as a bass singer, with 
Malibran and Sontag. He returned 
again to Italy, and wrote a long series 
of operas for Milan, Paris, and London. 
In 1845 Mr. Balfe became director of 
the Italian Opera in 1k>ndon. It is a 
curious fact that the ox)eras of this com- 
poser have succeeded better in Germany 
than in any other country. “The 
Bohemian Girl,” and the “ Quatre Fils 
d’Aymon,” had an immense success at 
Berlin. Mr. Balfe is a disciple of Pa^r 
and Rossini, and to some extent re- 
sembles Auber in his productions. His 
principal operas are “The Bohemian 
Girl,” “The Siege of Rochelle,” “The 
Daughter of St. Mark,” “The Ench^< 
tress,” “The Maid of Honoui;^” “Les 
Puits d’ Amour,” “The Jewess,” “Les 
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Quatre Fils d’Aymon,” “The Rose of 
Castile,” “ Sataiiella,” &c. 

BANCROFT, Georgk, was bom at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S., in 
1800. He graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege. He then travelled in Europe, 
studied at Gottingen and Berlin, under 
those eminent scholars Heeren and 
Schlosser, and in 1820 had conferred 
upon him the diploma of Doctor in Phi- 
losophy. After making the “grand 
tour,” he returned to America in 1822. 
He was originally destined for the pul- 
pit; but a love for literature proved the 
stronger attraction. For a brief period 
he held the post of Greek Professor in 
Harvard College. After publishing a 
volume of poems, and a translation of 
“Heeren’s Reflections on the Politics of 
Ancient Greece,” Mr. Bancroft devoted 
himself to the duties of an instructor of 
youth, opening a great public school at 
Northampton, to which he attracted a 
very eminent staff of professors from 
Germany. The intervals saved from 
professional duties were devoted to 
superintending and publishing a transla- 
tion of V Heeren’s Histories of the States 
of Antiquity, and the Political System 
of Europe and its Colonies.” Between- 
the years 1834 and 1855, Bancroft’s great 
work, ‘ ‘ The History of the U nited States, ” 
was published, in which the subject was 
treated in the spirit of that advanced 
criticism which has reformed the style of 
modem historic^ narratives. It placed 
its author at once among the great writers 
of the age. Having given efficient assist- 
ance to the political party to which he 
belonged, in 1838 he obtained a post in 
the Custom House. In 1846 he was ap- 
pointed Minister to Great Britain, and 
in consequence of this appointment he 
resided in London until 1849. In that 
year he again returned to the United 
States, having received the most gratify- 
ing testimonials of esteem from all with 
whom he had come in contact. Mr. 
Bancroft has published poems, and has 


contributed to the “North American 
I Review. ” His articles inserted in that 
periodical have been collected and pub- 
lished at New York, in 1855, under 
the title of “Miscellanies, Essays, and 
Reviews.” 

BARAGUEY, D’Hilliebs Achille, 
Comte, Marshal of France, was born at 
Paris on the 6th September, 1795. In 
1812 he entered the army, attaining in 
1815 the rank of captain, when he em- 
brace<l the party of the Restoration. In 
1827 he became a licutcnant-colonol, 
and in 1830 took part in the expedition 
to Algeria. His success against the 
Arabs gained him the confidence of the 
government of Louis-Philippe, and as 
the reward of his valour he was made a 
lieutenant-general. Attached in 1832 
to the School of St. Cyr, as second in 
command, he repressed the republican 
movement, and acted with an energy 
which met with the approval of govern- 
ment. He was promoted to be field- 
marshal on 29th September, 1836, and 
took command of the school 'and of the 
guards towards the end of 1840. In the 
following year he filled the situation of 
Governor-General of Algeria, and headed 
many expeditions against the Arabs, 
under the orders of the Due d’Aumale. 
He was Inspector-General of Infantry 
I from 1847 until the revolution. On the 
fall of the citizen king in the revolution 
of 1848, the Provisional Government 
appointed him to the command of the 
military ’division of Besan 9 on. He re- 
placed Changarnior in the command of 
I the army of Paris, and concurred in the 
accomplishment of the cou}} d^Haton the 
2nd December, 1851. For this service 
he was nominated a member of the 
‘ ‘ commission consultative. ” In the war 
with Russia, as Commander -in-Chief of 
the Baltic expedition, he was for his 
services elevated to the dignity of a 
Marshal of France, and received the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
He took an active part in the campaign 
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of 1859, when Prance leagued with Sar- 
dinia to free Italy from the domination 
of Austria. 

BARANTE, Am able Prosper Brtt- 
QiERE, Baron de, a French statesman 
and historian, a member of the French 
Academy, and formerly a peer of France, 
was bom at Riom, in Auvergne, on 10th 
June, 1782. After studying in the 
Military School of Eflfiat he entered the 
£cole Polytechnique, where he remained 
for three years. In 1802 he entered 
upon his administrative career, as as- 
sistant to the Minister of the Interior, 
and subsequently became auditor to the 
Council of State. In 1809 he published 
anonymously a work on “The Litera- 
ture of France during the 18th Century,” 
which was such as to excite Madame de 
Stael’s enthusiasm for the author, and 
to call forth the eulogium of Goethe. 
He subsequently held various official 
appointments both on home and foreign 
service, and was elected a Member of 
the Academy in 1828. He is the 
author of a number of papers in the 
“Revue Fraii 9 aise,” and the “Bio- 
graphie UniverseUe.” In 1822 he pub- 
lished “The Commons. and the Aristo- 
cracy,” and subsequently his greatest 
work, “The History of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, of the House of Valois, from 
1364 to 1477.” In 1851 he produced a 
“History of the National Convention;” 
in 1858 the “History of the Directoire 
Ex6cutive;” in 1857 and 1858 two 
volumes of “Historical and Literary 
Studies,” “The Parliament and the 
Fronde;” and in 1859 “The life of 
Mathieu Mol6.” 

BARBfiS, Armand, a French poli- 
tician and revolutionist, was bom at 
the Pointe-i-Pitre, in the Island of 
Guadaloupo, in 1809. At an early ag@ 
he was brought to the south of France. 
He went to school at Sor^ze, in the 
department of Tam, where the instmc- 
tion given inculcated absolute submis- 
sion to the powers that be, whether in 


church or state. Barbfes, at an early age, 
rebelled against these precepts. In 18.30, 
after his father’s death, he went to Paris 
to attend the law classes, and had an 
opportunity of manifesting his political 
opinions at that period of excitement. 
He had inherited a considerable fortune 
from his father, and he had thus ample 
leisure to devote his attention to tho 
business of secret societies. During the 
whole reign of Louis-Philippe he was 
constantly engaged in conspiracies. In 
consequence of an imsuccessful attempt 
to overthrow tho Government, he was 
condemned to death, a sentence which 
was commuted to i)erpetual confine- 
ment. The revolution of 1848 found 
him in prison, and restored him to 
liberty. He then founded a club, which 
took his name, in which the doctrines of 
socialism were superadded to republican- 
ism. The name of Barbas sounded in 
the ears of the people like the tocsin 
against monarchy and the bourgeoisie. 
On the occasion of the insurrection of 
May, 1849, Barbbs was sentenced to 
“deportation.” In October, 1854, a 
letter written to a friend, by no means 
intended for publicity, and ^pressing a 
desire that victory should remain with 
the French army in the Crimean war, 
happened to fall into the hands of the 
French Government. The Emperor, 
thinking that a mark of respect for 
such a man as Barbas might impart a 
character of popularity to the imperial 
policy, took advantage of the opportu- 
nity to set him at liberty. Barbfes, 
wounded in his political feelings at re- 
ceiving a favour uncalled for, hastened 
to denounce the secret meaning of the 
measure, publicly refused to take ad- 
vantage of it, and after a most energetic 
protest, left France a voluntary exile. 
He is now a resident at the Hague. 

BARING, Sir Francis Thornhill, 
Bart., son of the late Sir Thomas Baring, 
and nephew to the founder of the cele- 
brated banking-house which bears his 
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name, was bom in 1 790. He was educated 
and graduated at Christ Church, Oxford. 
He entered the House of Commons in 
1826, as member for Portsmouth. In 
1830 he was appointed a Lord of the 
Treasury, which office he held till 1834. 
In June of that year he was promoted 
to be Joint-Secretary of the Treasury, 
but resigned with the ministry on King 
William TV. suddenly calling Sir Robert 
Peel to his councils in November, 1834. 
In April, 1835, he was again Joint-Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, performing the 
duties of this office till 1839. From 
that year to 1841 he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and from 1849 to 1852, 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

BARING, Thomas, a capitalist, 
statesman, and member of Parliament, 
was born in 1800. He is brother to 
Sir Francis Baring. He became mem- 
l)er for Yaraiouth in 1835, retaining his 
seat till 1837. He contested the repre- 
sentation of London in 1843, but was 
defeated by a small majority. In 1844 
he was returned for Huntingdon. His 
political creed is conservative, but he 
never figured prominently as a x)oli- 
tician, and he derives his chief reputa- 
tion from his connexion with those 
financial transactions and mercantile 
specu^tions in which his family has 
lon^ taken such an important part. 
'■^BARLOW, Peter, a physicist and 
mathematician, was born at Norwich in 
1776. Educated exclusively in the 
schools of. his native town, he applied 
himself zealously to the study of mathe- 
matics and physics, and soon obtained 
reputation as a man of science. He was 
Mathematical Master in the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich for a 
period of forty years. In 1821 Mr. 
Barlow wrote an article which was pub- 
lished in the “Philosophical Transac- 
tions,” to which he afterwards became 
a regular contributor during upwards of 
fifteen years. In 1823 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Socieiy, from which, 


in 1825, he received the Copley medal 
for his researches in magnetism. In 
1829 he was admitted a member of the 
Astronomical Society of London, and a 
corresponding member of the French 
Academy. Among the most remarkable 
of his books is his “Mathematical and 
Philosophical Dictionary,” which at the 
present time is very scarce and of great 
value. His “Treatise on Materials 
used in Construction” records a great 
variety of experiments he had made with 
various materials employed at the dock- 
yard at Woolwich. He is also the 
author of several important articles in 
the “ Encycloi)a3dia Metropolitana,” and 
of an elaborate and important work on 
the “ Machinery aiul Manufactures of 
Great Britain,” published in 1837 ; of a 
“Treatise on the Force and Rapidity of 
Locomotives,” published in 1838, and 
of various Government reports on sub- 
jects of the same kind, of the highest 
value as contributions to the literature 
of applied science. His “Essay on 
Magnetic Attraction” was one of the 
first works in which tlie phenomena of 
magnetism were distiiicily enunciated. 

BARNES, Albert, an American 
divine, was bom at Rome, in the State 
of New York, on the Ist of December, 
1798. He graduated in Hamilton Col- 
lege in 1820, and afterwards pursuing 
his theological studies at Princeton, he 
was ordained to the ministry, and in- 
stalled pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Morristown, New Jersey, on the 25th 
of February, 1825. hVom this place 
he removed to Philadelphia in 1830, 
where he still remains as minister of the 
first Presbyterian church in that city. 
Mr. Barnes has a high reputation in 
America as an eloquent preacher. He 
is the author of a volume of “Prac- 
tical Sermons;” a volume of sermons 
entitled “The Way of Salvation,” first 
published in London, and edited by the 
late Dr. Henderson; and of a volume on 
‘ * Slavery. ** Besides other similar works, 
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he has published ‘ ‘ Notes” on J ob, Isaiah, 
and Daniel,^ and on the entire New Testa- 
ment, in eleven volumes. These ‘ ‘ N otes” 
have all been reprinted in England and 
Scotland. Of the Notes” on the New 
Testament, more than four hundred and 
fifty thousand copies have been sold in 
the United States, and it is supposed 
an equal or larger number has been dis- 
posed of in this country and in France. 

BAENUM, Phineas Taylor, a well- 
known American “Showman,” was 
born in the village of Bethel, in Connec- 
ticut, in 1810. From an early period 
he exhibited an aversion to work of the 
ordinary kind. After an unsuccessful 
attempt in the newspaper line, he had 
a share in the management of a stroll- 
ing theatre. Subsequently he obtained 
possession of an old negress, whose pro- 
prietors represented her as having been 
the nurse of George Washington; she 
was said to be 160 years of age. Bar- 
num adopted the story, and by means 
of his tact as a showman, and by the 
dint of advertising devices, induced 
thousands in every city and chief town 
in America to flock to see the early 
guardian of the Liberator. On this 
side of the Atlantic, pathetic pictures 
were drawn by the anti-slavery orators 
of the degradation thus cast upoh the 
memory of the great general of the 
Eepublic. After the death of his old 
negress, Banium bought the American 
Museum, in New York, and soon brought 
it into high repute and prosperity. His 
next great “card” was General Tom 
Thumb ; but his most successfiil enter- 
prise was the engagement of Jenny 
Lind, for a series of concerts in the 
United States, Canada, and Cuba, by 
wliich ho claims to have netted £70,000 
sterling. On his return to the United 
States, he was elected president of a 
bank, became largely interested in real 
estate in Bridgeport and vicinity, and 
promoted agriculture and enterprising 
thrift generally, with all the iseal of 


a public-spirited and benevolent citizen. 
In 1855 he published his “Autobio- 
graphy,” a candid and amusing relation 
of the innumerable arts by which he 
attained his notoriety or celebrity as 
the “ Prince of Humbugs.” In 1856 his 
fortune was frittered away, or greatly 
imperilled, by disastrous business com- 
plications; and in 1857-58 he gave lec- 
tures in London and some of the pro- 
vincial cities of England, on his methods 
of obtaining notoriety as a stepping- 
stone to making money, &c., drawing 
crowded audiences and replenishing his 
treasury. The last advices represent 
him as again in prosperous circum- 
stances, with firm health and unflagging 
energy. 

BAROCHE, Pierre Jules, a French 
advocate, was bom at Paris, 8th Novem- 
ber, 1802. His father, who had realized 
a small competency in trade, died when 
he was seven years of age, and he was 
sent by his guardian to the LydSe Char- 
lemagne, where he distinguished him- 
self. He was called to the bar on the 1st 
of April, 1823, and soon acquired profes- 
sional distinction. On the 27th Novem- 
ber, 1847, he was elected member of the 
Chamber of Deputies for the'^Charente- 
Inf§rieure. He took, however, no pro- 
minent part in the debates of the period 
immediately preceding the fall of Louis- 
Philippe, but he steadily opposed the 
ministry of Guizot. He signed the Acte 
d’ Accusation drawn up bj^Odilon Barrot 
on the 23d February, 1848, in which 
they were accused of violating the rights 
of citizens, and of systematic corruption. 
The purpose of this manifesto was to 
effect a change of ministry, not to pre- 
cipitate a revolution, and M. Baroche 
may have regretted the step he took. 
JSe owed nothing to the revolution of 
February, and in opposing the radical 
party he was guided solely by his con- 
victions. His active interference in 
political affairs dates from the 8th 
1848, when the Provisional Government 
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handed over its power to the National 
Assembly. At this penod the struggle 
between the republican party and those 
who sought to obtain a strong govern' 
ment, had reached the greatest intens- 
ity. Api)ointed Procureur-G6n6ral of 
the Court of Paris, he used repressive 
measures against the democratic press, 
and conducted various state prosecutions 
with an energy and ability which have 
made him an object of intense dislike to 
the radical party. On the 2nd Decem- 
ber, 1851, M. Baroche was nominated 
President of the Council of State, a 
position in which he has exhibited an 
ability, tact, and capacity for work, and 
a firmness of character not anticipated 
from his professional career, in which he 
certainly did not rise to the very highest 
distinction. In 1855 he was invested 
with the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

B A R R 0 T, Camille Hyacinthe 
Odilon, a French statesman, was bom 
at Villei>ot, in the department of Lozbre, 
on the 19th July, 1791. His father, a 
conspicuous French statesman, was a 
member of the legislative body in 1804, 
and the only deputy who protested 
against the establisluncnt of the Empire. 
At the early age of nineteen, M. Odilon 
Barrot was CcaUed to the bar. At this 
stage in his career he manifested an 
attachment to the Bourbons, which he 
has since justified on the ground that 
Louis XVIII.^was at the time the re- 
presentative of constitutional govern- 
ment as opposed to the absolutism of the 
Empire. Dissatisfied with the policy of 
the government, he gradually passed 
over to the opposition, and soon found I 
himself in the ranks of the liberals, ^ 
headed by Dupont (de TEure) and La 
Fayette. The courts of justice were the 
arena in which he first displayed his 
political prepossessions. His marriage 
with the grand-daughter of Labbey de 
Pompi^res bound him still more closely 
to tl^e liberal cause. He was appointed 


President of the Society ‘‘Aide-toi, le 
Ciel t’aidera. ” He took an active part in 
the revolution of July, 1830. He was 
secretary to the municipal commission, 
which for some days performed the func- 
tions of a provisional government, and 
is said to have had a powerful influence 
in preventing any compromise being 
come to with the elder branch, and 
in placing the Orleans family on the 
throne. Under the patronage of Dupont 
(de TEure) and La Fayette, M. Barrot 
stood, in 1831, as representative for the 
department of the Eure, and at the age 
of forty entered the Chamber of Deputies, 
in which he was destined to distinguish 
himself as a speaker until the fiill of the 
parliamentary system in France. His 
first speech was a reply to M. Guizot, 
wdio had just been succeeded in the 
ministry by M. Lafitte. He refused on 
this occasion to admit that property 
should be considered the only electoral 
qualification, and maintained that the 
objects of the government called into 
existence by the revolution of July, ought 
not to be to perpetuate the restoration, 
but to create liberal institutions, and, so 
I far as possible, to absorb the republican 
party by widening the foundations of 
monarchical institutions. It would be 
impossible within our limits to present 
even a summary of the events in the 
active political life of Odilon Barrot. 
When the number and class of public 
functionaries returned to the Chambers 
in 1846 called general attention to the 
prevalent corruption, and to the neces- 
sity of electoral reform, he took an 
active part in getting up the demonstra- 
tions in which all shades of the liberal 
and democratic opposition joined. He 
was the hero of the “banquets rgfor- 
mistes” of 1847. He failed, however, to 
understand the nature of the tempest he 
had raised. He expected nothing more 
than a change of ministry, and was in 
perfect good faith when he spoke of his 
fidelity to constitutional monarchy. He 
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thought he held the reins and could 
direct the movement as he chose. The 
revolution of February was a bitter dis- 
appointment to him. Under the new 
order of things he was returned repre- 
sentative of the D^partement de TAisne. 
On the 27th September, 1848, he made a 
speech on the question of two chambers, 
which was very warmly applauded, but 
which failed to convince the assembly. 
After the election of Louis Napoleon as 
l*residcnt of the Republic, M. Odilon 
Barrot took office as Minister of Justice 
and President of the Council, in the ab- 
sence of the President of the Republic. 
The resignation of the ministry on the 
31st October, 1849, was the signal of the 
rui)ture between the Legislative Assem- 
bly and the adherents of Louis Napoleon. 
On hearing of the dissolution of the 
Assemldy, he was one of the first to 
protest and proceed to the Maine of the 
arrondissement to proclaim the fall of 
the President. Seeing, however, that 
his efforts were quite unavailing in avert- 
ing the destruction of liberal institutions 
in France, he from that time ceased to 
hold any office under government, and, 
indeed, altogether abandoned public life. 

BARTH, Sir Henry, a scholar, tra- 
veller, and author, was bom at Hamburg, 
18th April, 1821. After receiving in- 
struction in Hamburg he studied at 
Berlin, where the natural sciences, 
general geography and history, classics, 
and the history of antiquity in its bear- 
ings on the development of modem 
nations, engaged his attention. He tra- 
velled in Italy and Sicily before taking 
his degrees at Berlin in 1844, on which 
occasion he wrote a remarkable thesis, 
on the Commerce of Ancient Corinth. 
He went to London in the following year 
to study Arabic. The same season he 
visited the Mediterranean coasts of 
Europe, and commenced those explora- 
tory expeditions which have since so 
much increased our knowledge of African 
geography. The government of Morocco 


would not allow him to pass through its 
territory, and he therefore proceeded to 
Tunis, whence he penetrated into 
Sahara, and crossed the vast deserts of 
Northern Africa to the Nile. In 1846 
he crossed into Arabia, Syria, and Asia 
Minor ; in 1847, travelled through 
Greece ; and in 1848, returned to Berlin. 
He then became a private teacher at the 
University, and delivered lectures on 
African geograx)hy and the history of 
the Greek colonies. In the same year he 
jniblished his “Exploratory Exj^edition 
to the Coasts of the Mediterranean in 
1845, 1846, and 1847.” He had just 
completed his work when news reached 
him that the English Government were 
fitting out an expedition to Central Africa. 
Bunsen and Petermann recommended 
that he should join it. He did so, and 
with his countryman Overweg and Mr. 
James Richardson, he set out from Lon- 
don in December, 1849. The expedition 
lasted four years, during which Barth 
travelled 12,000 miles. On his return, 
in 1855, he drew up a narrative of his 
journey, under the title of “Travels and 
Discoveries in North and Central Africa,” 
published in Gemiany in 1855, and in 
England in 1857. This work^ is one of 
the most important contributions to 
modern geographical science, and the 
researches it records have placed Su* H. 
Barth among the most illustrious of the 
geographical explorers of our times. 

BARTHlTLirMy, Augustk-Mar- 
SEiLLE, a French poet, *was bom at 
Marseilles in 1796. He first acquired 
a reputation in his native city by a 
satirical poem against the Capuchins. 
The satirical powers of Barth6l6my fre- 
quently brought him into contact with 
the government of the Restoration, and 
the revolution of July, 1830, found him 
in prison. Restored to liberty, he sang 
the victory of the people, along with 
M. M6iy, in a poem dedicated to the 
Parisians — ‘ * L’Insurrection, ” which ' be- 
came very popular. From JUnis^Phi- 
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lippe he received a pension of 1,200 
francs ; which, however, he subsequently 
lost, from not in all things yielding to 
the inspiration of the government. 
The latest effusions of the poet’s genius 
are war songs celebrating the triumphs 
of the Crimea. As a writer he is held 
by his admirers in France to exhibit the 
vehemence of Juvenal, the bitterness of 
Gilbert, and the causticity of Boileau; 
but the praise would seem rather exag- 
gerated, for numbers of his productions 
bear evident marks of haste, though 
rarely deficient in pungent sarcasm and 
rhythmical exactness. 

BARTLETT, John Russell, an 
American ethnologist, traveller, and 
author, was born on the 23rd of October, 
1805, at Providence, in Rhode Island. 
He received his education at Laoville 
Academy, New York, and at various 
schools in Canada. On leaving school 
at eighteen, and after filling several 
mercantile situations and taking a pro- 
minent place in promoting literature and 
science in Rhode Island, he removed, in 
1837, to New York. On taking up his 
residence in this city he entered a large 
mercantile firm as a partner, but the 
great commercial crisis which soon after 
crushed so many houses, and led to 
a suspension of siDCcie payments by the | 
banks, involved him in the general ruin. 
Three years after he determined to 
embark in the book trade, to which he 
was attracted J)y his taste for literature, 
and, in partnership with Mr. Welford, 
he carried on for ten years this business 
with success and ^clat. Mr. Bartlett 
meantime devoted himself to historical 
and ethnological studies. He was for 
many years the Secretary of the New 
York Historical Society, and in con- 
nexion with Albert Gadlatin founded 
the American Ethnological Society, of 
which he was also the secretary. In 
1849 he finally relinquished business, 
and returning to Providence the fbUow- 
ing^year, wa» appointed by Pirefiidenti 


Taylor, the Commissioner on the part of 
the United States to survey the bound- 
ary line between the United States and 
Mexico, in conformity with the treaty of 
Guadaloupe Hidalgo. He organized a 
large cori>s of engineers, and wdth them 
I sailed from New York in August, 1850. 

I Landing on the shores of Texas, he fitted 
out his expedition, which, including the 
officers, assistants, and an escort under 
Colonel Crony, numbered more than 300 
men. With this party he traversed the 
vast regions of prairie and desert between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific. In 
connexion with the survey, Mr. Bartlett 
explored a large portion of Texas, New 
Mexico, &c. His various journeys ex- 
tended over a distance of 5,000 miles, and 
occu])ied nearly three years. The results, 
embracing observations in astronomy, 
physics, and natural history, were pub- 
lished first in 1854, and afterwards in a 
more extended form in 1857-8, at the 
expense of the American Government. 
On his return from this expedition in 
1854, Mr. Bartlett took up his residence 
in Providence, and was elected Secretary 
of State of Rhode Island, y liich office he 
has since filled. His published works 
are “A Dictionary of Americanisms,” 
8vo, which has been translated into 
Dutch; “The Progress of Etlmology,” 
8vo; “Reminiscences of Albert Gal- 
latin;” “Personal Narrative of Explora- 
tions and Incidents in Texas, Now Mexico, 
California,” &c., 2vols., 8vo; “Official 
Despatches and Correspondence con- 
nected with the United States and 
Mexico Boundary Commission,” 8vo, &c. 

BASTIDE, Jules, a French author 
and journalist, was bom at Paris in 
1800. After studying at the College of 
Henry IV. , he entered the school of law, 
but ultimately became a wood merchant. 
He took an active part in the oppositfon 
to the Restoration. In 1830, after 
making a conspicuous figure on the 
barricades, he protested against Louis- 
Philippe being raised to the throne. 
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Taking part; in tlie disturbances of the 
5th and 6th of June^ 1832, on the occa- 
sion of the funeral of General Lamarque, 
he was obliged to seek an asylum in 
England. In his absence he was con- 
demned to death, par contumace; but on 
his return to France, two years afber^ 
wards, he underwent his trial and was 
acquitted. He then became editor of 
the “ National,” an appointment which 
he held for several years. On the 6th of 
May, 1848, he was apijointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs by the Executive Com- 
mission; a post in which he was con- 
tinued till the 10th of December, by 
his intimate friend General Oavaignac. 
While in office he advocated a tem- 
perate republicanism, opposed socialism, 
and did all in his power to promote the 
English alliance. After retiring from 
the “National” in 1844, Bastide, with 
several of his friends, started the “ Na- 
tional Beview,” and about the same time 
he wrote an elaborate essay on the 
“Fortifications of Paris,” published in 
English in the “British and Foreign 
Beview,” and a number of political, 
philosophical, and scientific articles for 
Didot’s “ Encyclop6die Modenie.” He 
is the author of a treatise on “ Public 
Education in France,” a “ History of the 
French Religious Wars,” and a work 
published in Brussels in 1858, entitled 
“The French Republic and Italy.” 

BAUER, Bruno, a German scholar, 
historian, and critic, was bom at 
Eiaenberg, in the Duchy of Saxe-Alten- 
berg, on the 6th of September, 1809. 
He is the son of a painter on porcelain, 
who settled in Prussia in 1814. Having 
Studied in the Colleges and University 

Berliih he was received as Doctor of 
Thcolo^ in 1834. In 1839 he was 
named Professor at Bonn; but having 
advocated opinions inconsistent udth the 
purposes of the chair, and been prohi- 
bited from proceeding with his lectures, 
he returned to Berlin^ and thm entered 
upon a series of critical and histoncal 


labours which have placed him in the 
highest rank of German scholarship. At 
first he devoted himself chiefiy to Bibli- 
cal criticism. Like Fauerbach, and all 
the new philosophical school of Ger- 
many, he made an attempt to reconcile 
theology and philosophy. Hia most re- 
markable works written at this period 
were “Doctor Hengstenberg,” published 
at Berlin in 1839 ; ‘ ‘ The Prussian Evan- 
gelical Church and Science,” published 
atLeipsic in 1840; “A Review of the 
Gospel Narrative, ” and a ‘ ‘ Review of the 
History of St. John. ” The consequence 
of the views expressed in these works 
was an open rupture with the Church. 
A work which he meant to publish at 
Zurich in 1843 was seized by the Swiss 
Government op account of the peculiarity 
of views expressed in it. It was entitled 
“Christianity Unveiled,” and contained 
a complete digest of his theological 
opinions. After this period Dr. Bauer, 
forsaking theology for a time, devoted 
himself to literary and historical studies, 
and produced several valuable works.^ 
The most remarkable of these were, 
“A History of Modem Times sub- 
sequent to the French Revolution” 
(1843 and 1844),* “A Histdry of the 
Civilization and Enlightenment of the 
Eighteenth Century” (1843, 1845), “ A 
History of Germany during the French 
Revolution and the Reign of Napo- 
leon” (1846), and several other works 
connected with recent pqjitics. Within 
the last ten years he has returned to 
Biblical criticism, and published a long 
series of works, the most remarkable of 
which is his “ Criticism of the Epistles 
of St. Paul,” of which the second edition 
appeared in 1852, in which he vainly* 
attempts to show that these writings are 
;iot the productions of the usually re- 
ceived canonical authors. He now holds 
a high rank among the thinkers of the 
new philosophical school in Germany. 

BAVARIA, Kinuof*. 

MlUAKlIj 

J> 
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BAXTER, William Ebwaiuo, a Crosse of Taunton, who was gabled to 
member of tbe House of Commons, was reproduce in the laboratory some of those 
bom in Dundee in 1825. After being gems and other products which are 
educated there, and at the University of found in nature, by means of weak but 
Edinburgh, he became a partner of the long-continued electric currents acting 
firm of Edward Baxter and Son, foreign on mineral solutions. As a philosopher 
merchants in Dundee. At an early age M. Becquerel has greatly contributed to 
he traveUed over a great part of Europe an exact knowledge of the cause of elec- 
and the United States. In 1855 he was trie phenomena being developed in the 
returned to Parliament for the Montrose voltaic battery, and of the thermo-electric 
district of burghs, as successor to Joseph arrangements which have since been ex- 
Hume. His political sentiments are of tensively.employed for the purpose of as- 
the advanced liberal class, embracing certaining and measuring slight changes 
extension of the suffrage and vote by in the temperature of bodies. In 1837 
ballot ; he also advocates unsectarian he received the Copley medal, and was 
national education. He is chiefly remark- elected a corresponding mcmlier of the 
able as one of the few home-bred Scotch Royal Society of London, His scientific 
members who, understanding Scotch researclies contributed to the Academy 
subjects, venture to take a part in the of Sciences at Paris have h^. an im* 
discussions of the House of Commons, portant influence both in an mdustrial 
He has written and published “The and social point of view. Becquerel is 
Tagus and the Tiber” (1848), and the author of the following works: — 
“America and the Americans” (1850), “A Treatise on Electricity and Mag* 
together with some minor works, all netism,” in 7 vols., 1834, 1840, 1847; 
belonging to that light and amusing “ A Treatise of Physics in its Coimexion 
department of literature to which our with Chemistry and the Natural Sci- 
French neighbours give the name of ences,” 2 vols., 1844; “A Treatise on 
“Impressions de Voyage.” Climate,” I vol., 1845; “ A J'reatise on 

BECQUEREL, Antoine Cesar, a Mineral Manui-es,” 1 voL, 1846; “A 
French chemist, was bom at Chdtillon- Treatise on Terrestrial Physios and 
sur-Loing, in the department of Loiret, Meteorology,” 1 vol., 1847; “A Treatise 
Having studied at the Polytechnic on Electricity and Magnetism,” 3 vols.. 
School, he became, in 1808, an officer 1856; “ A Brief History of Electricity,” 
of Engineers, and served in the Spanish 1 vol., 1858. 
campaign of 1810. In 1815 he left the BEDEAU, Marie Alphonse, aFrench 
army, and having a decided taste for general, was bom in 1804. Having stud- 
experimental science, turned his atten- ied at St. Cyr, he entered the army, and 
tion to electro-chemistry, and other distinguished himself greatly during the 
branches of electrical science. To him Belgic campaign in 1831-32. In 1836 
we are indebted for a vast insight into he went to Algeria, and within little 
the action of electric forces in nature, more than four years rose to the rank of 
and the science of chemistry has by Oeneral of Brigade. In Algeria he was. 
means of his researches been greatly engaged in a perpetual succession of corn- 
extended, and the cause of the produc- bats with the Arabs. Being victorious, 
tion of mineral bodies to a large extent he organized the province, and as the 
satisfactorily explained in his researches reward of his services was named a 
on the chemical action of electricity. General of Division. On the return of 
The ideas first suggested by M. B^ the Duke d^Aumale to France, he be- 
querel have becu since amplified by Mr. came Governor of Algeria. In 1851 
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Bedeaa was one of the generala arrested 
by Louis Kapoleon and confined in the 
prison of Hanu In common with his 
companions in arms, he was subsequently 
set at liberty. As he is known to be a 
devout Roman Catholic, it was reported 
not long since that he had taken orders, 
but he has contradicted the rumour. In 
the crisis at Neufch9,tel he offered his 
services to the Swiss. 

BEECHER, Misa Catherine Es- 
ther, an American authoress, the eldest 
daughter of Dr. Lyman Beecher, was 
bom on fith September, 1800, ^ East 
Hampton, in Long Island, where she 
resided for about ten years. Her early 
education was received at Lichfield. 
After leaving school she experienced a 
severe 'shock by the death of Professor 
Fisher, of Yale College, to whom she 
was betrothed. , A life of activity was 
required to ameliorate her distress, and 
in 1822 she opened a female seminary 
at Harfcforfc, Connecticut, where she 
remained for ten years. During that 
period Miss Beecher published a ‘ ‘ Manual 
of Arithmetic,” and- several elementary 
books of instruction in theology and 
mental and moral philosophy. In 1832 
she accompanied her father to Cincin- 
nati, and was for two years engaged in 
teaching ; but failing health obliged her 
to resign her connexion with the insti- 
tution of which she had been at once 
the ornament and the head. Miss 
Beecher soon after devised a plan for 
female Christian education, to be pro- 
moted through a National Board, with 
normal schools and competent teachers. 

- For many years she has imrsued this 
object with untiring energy ; it has been 
the purpose of her life ; it has induced 
her to write, to toavel, and to exert all 
the influence of her active intellect 
^ throughout the United States. Her j 
scheme has been often laid before the; 
public iu detached works, among which 
may be cited, ‘*]>omes1au Servants,” 
‘*The Duty of American Wpmen to 
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their Country,” “The Housekeeper’s 
Receipt Book,” “The True Remedy for 
the Wrongs of Women,” and a “Treatise 
on Domestic Economy.” Recently Miss 
Beecher has published a work on “ Phy- 
siology, and the Condition and Habits of 
American Women,” and the first volume 
of a course on “Theology and Moral 
Philosophy,” in which she ventures to 
depart from the theology of Cfidvin. 

BEECHER, THE Rev. Charles, an 
American clergyman, is son of the Rev. 
Dr. L 3 unan Beecher, and pastor of a 
church in Newark, New Jersey. He 
has published a work entitled “The 
Incarnation; or, Pictures of the Virgin 
and her Son,” with an introduction by 
his sister, Mrs. Beecher Stowe (1849); 
“A Review of the Spiritual Manifes- 
tations” (1853), and “Pen-Pictures of 
the Bible” (1855). When his sister 
visited England and the Continent, 
during the height of the popularity of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” he accompanied 
her, afterwards contributing largely to 
her work, “ Sunny Memories.” 

BEECHER, Rev. Edward, D.D., an 
American author and divine, the eldest 
son of Dr. Lyman Beecher, was bom in 
1804. He received the principal part of 
his education at Yale College, where he 
graduated in 1822. He studied divinity 
at Andover and New Haven, and was 
appointed a tutor in Yale Collie in 
1825. Subsequently he was elected pas- 
tor of the Park-street Chijrch, Boston, — 
an office which he filled for five years, 
and which he resigned in 1831, to dis- 
charge the duties of President of the 
Illinois College, Jacksonville. He re- 
tained the latter post for thirteen years, 
retiring in 1844. In 1846 he was called 
to the charge of Salem-street Church, 
Boston, where he mihistered for ten 
years, and is now pastor of a churqh 
at Galesburg, Illinois. He has published 
the “Conflict of A^s,” “Papal Con* 

I spiraey,” and “Baptism, ita Import and 
I ModeA” 
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BEECHER, Hbnuy Ward, an pastor of a church at East Hampton, 
American author and divine, is another Long Island, and in 1810 he removed to 
son of the Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher, the charge of the first church at Lich- 
He was bom at Lichfield, Connecticut, field, Connecticut. There he continued 
24:th, June 1813. He graduated at Am- about sixteen years, a devoted and 
herst College, Massachusetts, in 1834, actiye minister. In 1826, at the time 
and studied theology under his father when Unitarianism was attracting con- 
at Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. His first verts in various districts of New Eiig- 
settlement as a minister was at Law- land, Dr. Channing leading the way 
renceburg, Indiana, in 1837, where he to desertion from the ancient Puritan 
remained for two years, and then re- faith. Dr. Beecher was chosen pastor of 
moved to Lidiauapolis. He continued the newly-established Hanover-street 
in the latter charge for eight years. Church, in Boston. Under the circiim- 
at the end of which, in 1847, he was stancesi^ his ministry was necessarily, to 
invited to the pastorate of the chuf ch of a considerable extent, controversial, and 
which he still continues minister. He he entered upon it with a full sense 
is said to have the largest uniform con- of his responsibility, throwing himself 
gregation in the United States ; he is a into the conflict with equal ardour and 
popular lecturer, and is moreover deter- ability. In 1832 a theological seminary 
miiiedly opposed to the institution of was founded at Cincinnati, of which Dr. - 
slavery. Besides occasional addresses, Beecher was invited to take the direc- 
he has published a volume of “Lectures tion; a position which he accepted, and 
to Young Mon,” which has attained for ten years retained, adding to its 
immense popularity. He edited the duties the pastoral charge of the second 
“Plymouth Collection of Hymns,” and Presbyterian church. His learning, ^ 
was one of the founders of the “Inde- decided views, and stirring eloquence, 
y)endent,” a religious newspaper, pub- had a powerful effect on the population 
lished in New York, to which he has of the West; for he was thoroughly in 
been a constant contributor. Two earnest, and known to take an active 
volumes of his articles have been col- part in the promotion of temperance 
lected and published under the title of and every great philanthropic movement 
the “Star Papers,” his contributions of the day. In 1842 he removed to 
being well knovm by the signature of an Boston. He has since remained there 
asterisk. Since the spring of 1859 his without fixed employment, although 
morning and evening sermons have been remarkably vigorous in mind and body 
regularly reported and published each for a person of his years. In the cause 
week in the “Independent,” and “Ban- of temperance he has written very 
ner of Light.” Many of his works have effectively. His collected works have 
been reprinted in England, and, under been published in three volumes, under 
the title of “Life Thoughts,” have en- his own supervision. Mr. Beecher is 
joyed great popularity. the father of nine children, who have all 

BEECHER, Lyman, D.D., anAmeri- distinguished themselves in literature, 
can clergyman, and father of the distin- and by their exertions in the abolitionist 
guished persons noticed in the preced- cause. The best known are those whose 
ing memoirs, was bom at New Haven, memoirs immediately precede this. 
Connecticut, 12th October, 1776. He BEKKER, Emmanuel, a Grerman 
graduated at Yale College in 1797, scholar and philologist, was born at 
and studied theology under President Berlin in 17^. He studied at Halle, 
Dwight, in 1798 he was ordained under the celebrated Wolf, and in 1807 
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was appointed Professor of Greek Liter- 
ature in the University of Berlin. Hav- 
ing spent some time in Paris, he returned 
to BotUu, and published the first of his 
works, an edition of “Plato,” in ten 
volumes. In 1815 he visited France 
and Italy, with his colleague, Gajschen, 
to prepare a “Corpus Inscriptionum 
GrajcaiTun,” and to decipher the manu- 
script of Gains, discovered by Niebuhr. 
He afterwards made a tour through the 
German and English Libraries. His re- 
searches were diligent, and his conclu- 
sions, when given to the world, were 
found eminently accurate. He has pub- 
lished various important editions of 
Greek works, among which may be enu- 
merated his “Attic Orators” (Oxford, 
1823), “Thucydides” (Oxford, 1821), 
and “Aristophanes” (London, 1825). 
More recently Bekker has devoted his 
attention to Provencal literature, and 
has published in the Berlin reviews a 
series of articles on the chief works in 
this and other cognate dialects of South- 
ern Europe, which possesses the highest 
meiit. New editions of Plato, of Homer, 
of Thucydides, of the Attic Orators, of 
Aristotle, and of Tacitus,- and numerous 
other works, are the results of his learned 
lalwurs. 

BELCHER, Sir Edward, an English 
navigator and author, was bom in 1799, 
of an old English family, which for many 
years occupied a high position in the 
administration of the affairs of the Ame- 
rican colonies. Having joined the navy 
in 1812, he served with honour in several 
important naval actions, in 1819 became 
a Lieutenant, and in 1829 was made Com- 
mander. Having afterwards been engaged 
in various services on the oo^ts of Af- 
rica and Portugal, he commenced a long 
voyage in the year 1836, being absent 
for nearly six years. On his return he 
published a highly interesting account, 
entitled “A Narrative of a Voyage 
Round the World, on board the ♦ Sul- 
phur*” (Londen, 1843}^ La 1842 he 


was promoted to the rank of Post -Cap- 
tain, made a Companion of the Bat^ 
and received the honour of knighthood 
for services rendered in the Chinese seas. 
In 1843 he returned to the Chinese seas, 
and was engaged with fearfiil odds against 
pirates off Gilolo, and wounded. He at 
this time visited Labuan, rendering Sir J. 
Brooke most valuable assistance against 
the pirates infesting the Malay Archi- 
pelago. He published an account of 
his labours during this i)eriod in a nar- 
rative of a “Voyage to the Eastern 
Archipelago during the years from 1 843 
to 1846.” In 1852 Sir Edward com- 
manded the Arctic expedition sent in 
quest of Sir John Franklin, which, how- 
ever, turned out unsuccessful, and owing 
to the dangers which beset the vessels, 
he was compelled to abandon them. In 
1855 he xmblished an ^account of hia ex- 
pedition, under the title of “The Last 
of the Arctic Voyages;” an important 
work, of which the scientific part was 
entrusted to a number of able natural- 
ists. In addition to the volumes refer- 
ring to the voyages, which are of high 
scientific importance, Sir E. Belcher has 
published various works of more strictly 
professional interest, and of great prac- 
tical value, among which may be men- 
tioned a “Treatise on Practical Sur- 
veying” (Loudon, 1835), and works on 
the navigation of the rivers Bouro and 
Gambia. 

BELGIANS, Kino OFfHE. (See Leo- 
poLif George Christian Frederick.) 

BELL, Henry Glassford, a poet .and 
Scottish lawyer and judge, was born at 
Glasgow on the 8th of November, 1805. 
He is the son of the late James Bell, an 
eminent advocate. He was educated at 
the University of Edinburgh, where he 
’graduated, and was called to the Scot- 
tish bar in 1832. His taste for litera- 
ture was early evinced, but he rendered 
it subservient to the practice his pro- 
fession. Before passing advocate, he 
published a “Life of Mary Queen of 
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Scots,” which appeared originally in 
‘‘Constable’s Miscellany.” This work 
grew rapidly in public favour, and edi- 
tion followed edition until about fifty 
thousand copies were exhausted. The 
style is elegant, the narrative clear, the 
descriptions graphic. At an early age 
he published a volume of poetry entitled 
“Summer and Winter Hours,” and a 
miscellaneous volume of prose and verse, 
with the title of “My Old Portfolio.” 
Both these books have been long out of 
print. He likewise established, and for 
some years edited with marked success, 
the “Edinburgh Literary Journal,” a 
weekly periodical which obtained a wide 
circulation. Mr. Bell was appointed 
First Sheriff-Substitute for Lanarkshire, 
at Glasgow, in 1839. He takes a warm 
interest in every movement calculated 
to improve his native city ; and there is 
no effort made towards advancing the 
social well-being of the community 
which he is not foimd advocating with 
that truest of eloquence, the language of 
the heart. We need scarcely say that 
he is the author of poetical pieces which 
have found a place in every school col- 
lection, but which have been so long 
familiar to us, that we are often tempted 
to think of the author as belonging to 
a past generation. 

BELL, John, an English sculptor, 
was bom in Norfolk, in 1812. In his 
various productions Mr. BeU has evi- 
denced a desi[re to strike out an o^^^nal 
course by the exercise of his own inven- 
tive faculties. In 1837 he exhibited the 
“Eagle Slayer,” which has been pro- 
nounced by competent critics to be his 
best work. Four years later he pro- 
duced his “Dorothea,” which has ^en 
copied in porcelain, and has met with 
very high praise from those who have not 
had the opportunity of studying the other 
productions of the author. Among his 
works are statues of “Lord Falkland,” | 
f^Sir Bobert Walpole,” now in the 
Hohses of Parliament, for which they 


were commissioned; the Monument of 
Wellington between Peace and War, in 
the London Guildhall; and the statue 
for “Armed Science,” at Woolwich, all 
large works in marble. His latest pro- 
duotions are the “Guards’ Memorial of 
Waterloo,” consisting of four colossal 
bronze figures, on a granite pedestal; 
and the memorial to those officers and 
men of tho Artillery who fell in the 
Crimea, to be erected on the parade at 
Woolwich. To his chisel we owe “The 
Babes in the Wood,” and “Andro- 
meda.” Mr. BeU has not confined bis 
attention exclusively to sculpture, but 
has also made designs for fountains, 
domestic objects, &c., which have met 
with high praise from Art critics. 

BELL, Robert, an English author, 
was bom at Cork in 1800. He is the 
son of an Irish officer. He resided at 
first in London, afterwards in Dublin, 
He is the author of the “History of 
Russia,” in three vols. ; of the conclud- 
ing volumes of Sir James Mackintosh’s 
“History of England,” and “Southey’s 
“Lives of the Admirals the “Lives 
of English Poets,” two vols., in “Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopaedia;” of the “Memorials 
of the Civil War,” two vols. ; “A Life 
of George Canning;” and “Wayside 
Pictures through France, Belgium, and 
Germany.” Mr. BeU has also written 
several tales and novels, of which the 
“Ladder of Gold,” and “Hearts and 
Altars,” are the best knowm and most 
widely popular, as weU as numerous 
dramatic pieces, including three five-act 
comedies, “Marriage,” “Mothers and 
Daughters,” and “Temper.” An eru- 
dite and accurate writer, Mr. BeU has 
been largely connected with current 
literature and criticism, and a constant 
contributor to the quarterly and monthly 
periodicals. OriginaUy editor of the 
“Atlas” newspaper, aad the “Monthly 
Chronicle Magazine,” he is jdso editoT 
of the “Annotated Bditioia of tke Bri- 
tish Poets,” a work tp great 
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labour and reaearch have be^ ex- 
pended. 

BELL, Thomas, an English naturalist 
and author, was born 11th October, 1792, 
at Poole, Dorsetshire. He was educated 
in his native town and at Shaftesbury. 
He entered the medical profession in 
1814, at Guy’s Hospital, was admitted 
a member of the College of Surgeons in 
the following year, and in 1817 'he be- 
came a lecturer at Guy’s Hospital. For 
eleven years he was a member of the 
Council of the Zoological Society, and 
for about eight years he acted as Vice- 
President. He was appointed Professor 
of Zoology in King’s College, London, 
in 1836. In 1828 he became a Fellow 
of the Royal Society; in 1839, 1841, and 

1847 was chosen one of the Council; in 

1848 was elected Secretary, which office 
he held until 1853 ; and has subsequently 
been a Vice-President of the Royal So- 1 
ciety for five years. He has been Presi- 
dent of the Ray and Linnssan Societies, 
and an Honorary Fellow of the College 
of Surgeons since 1844. He is the 
author of a number of papers which 
have appeared in the .Proceedings of 
those societies with which he has been 
so long identified. His larger works 
are on British Reptilia (1829), British 
Quadrupeds (1836), British Oriistacea 
(1853), and the Fossil Crustacea of 
Great Britain (1858). A new edition of 
“White’s History of Selbome,” with 
numerous additional letters, is announced 
as being now in preparation * by Mr. 
Bell 

BENDEMANN, Edward, a German 
painter, was born at Berlin, December 3, 
1811. He received an exoeUent literary 
education, but art was his true vocation. 
In 1831 he exhibited in the Berlin Exhi- 
bition ** The Mourning of the Jews,” the 
subject being taken from the I37th Psalm 
the waters of Babylon we sat 
do\m and wept.” In 1833 he produced 
his '*Twny<«ing Giri* « I^ountain,” 
% W workf among 
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those purchased for the Westphalian 
Society of Arts. His next, and perhaps 
his most perfect work, was “Jeremiah 
on the Ruins of Jerusalem,” a colossal 
painting, which procured the artist a 
medal of the first class from Paris iii 
1 1837. This picture occupies a promi- 
nent place in the Gallery of the King of 
Prussia. Between 1835 and 1837 Ben- 
demann painted the following pictures ; 
— “Harvest,” for the Society of Arts at 
Berlin; “The Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess” (of Uhland’s poem), for Count 
Raczenski’s coUectiou; and “The Art 
of Painting at the Font of Poetry” (Die 
Kilnste am Brunnen der Poesie). In 
1838 he was appointed Professor in the 
Ai^emy of Dresden. .He there com- 
plerod a series of wall-paintings in the 
halls of the Royal Palace ; a third hall, 
which was’^rojected by the king, not 
having been carried out. About the 
same time he produced “Nansikaa,” an 
oil-painting, in the possession of the 
King of Prussia, and an aquarelle of the 
same for Mr. Thompson of Belfast. In 
1859 he waa appointed Director of the 
Academy of Dusseldorf Hjs last pro- 
duction is a small oil-painting, entitled 
“Ulysses and Penelope,” which was 
only completed a short time ago. Ben- 
demann in all his works exhibits the 
characteristic excellences of the Dussel- 
dorf school, its accurate drawing and 
skilful composition, its wealth of inven- 
tion and poetic feeling* But to these 
he%uperadds a profound acquaintance 
with nature, and a grace which are spe- 
cially his own ; and he is one of the few 
painters of the school to which he be- 
longs who have been equaRy succesafiil 
in ttihleaxuai or genrCy and in the grand 
l“hi8torical style. 

BENEDICT, Julius, a German 
musical composer and pianist, was born 
at Stuttgardt in 1805. He is t;he son of 
a banki^ in that place. At an earfy age 
he showed a great taste lor mnsi<^ re.* 
peived lessons ftom Hummel^ at Vfeimar, 
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and when fifteen years of age became 
the pupil of the great Weber, He 
l^ecame afterwards musical director at 
vSan Carlo, in Naples. In 1830, after a 
short visit to Stuttgardt and Berlin, 
where he met with considerable success, 
he first went to Paris, and then returned 
to Naples. In 1835, at the instance 
of the late Mdme. Malibran, he visited 
London for the first time, and, having 
accepted an engagement by Barbaja at 
Naples, composed his “Anno ed un 
Ciomo,” for young Lablache’s in 

that town. This opera having been re- 
ceived very favourably, led to his 
engagement as conductor of the Opera 
Buffo in London, whither, after a few 
months’ residence in Paiis, he rem^ed 
ill 1836, and has ever since remainwl. 
In 1838 he produced his first English 
opera, “The Gipsy’s Wamfiig,” which 
rapidly obtained a success for which it 
was indebted to its power, beauty, and 
dramatic excellence. “The Brides of 
V'^enice,” and “The Crusaders,” fol- 
lowed. In 1850 ho accomi>anied Jenny 
Lind to America, as pianist and con- 
iluctor, and shared in that gifted lady’s 
triumiihs. For many years Benedict 
has been the director of various musical 
assemblies and concerts, not only in 
Ijondon, but throughout the provinces. 
His musical abilities are of the first 
rank, and liis (palifications as a leader 
unsurpassed. His most wonderful j 
triumph is in the fact that, although a 
German, and educated exclusive!^ in 
the musical schools of Geimany, he has 
succeeded in writing operas for the 
Italian and English stage, which have 
met with the highest success. 

BENNETT, William S'ierndalb, a 
pianist and composer, was bom at Shef- 
field in 1816. He studied in the Royal 
Academy of Music, where he had the 
good fortune to receive instruction from 
two admirable masters, Hr. Crotch and 
(Jipriani totter. His progress was re- 
fiiarkable, and his for music was 


soon distinctly developed. In 183B fie 
went to Leipsic, to take part in the 
concerts the great composer Mendelssohn 
was conducting, and his compositions 
performed there were so highly ap- 
lauded, that the nimie of young Stem- 
dale Bennett became familiar through- 
out Germany as that of a learned, 
imaginative, and fertile musician. He 
afterwards returned to England, and 
has for nearly twenty-five years la- 
boured incessantly in his art. He com- 
poses rapidly: overtures, sonatas, con- 
certos, piano studies, songs, all flow with 
e(j[ual ease from his prolific mind, and as 
a performer and instructor he ranks 
among the foremost. His style of 
scoring is in one sense peculiar. He is 
simple in his construction of musical 
phrases, scholastic without pedantry, 
and produces effects where no effect 
could have been anticipated. His or- 
chestral arrangement is remarkable for 
these qualities. Mr. Bennett Ls one of 
the professors of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and conductor of the orchestra 
of the Philharmonic Society, a body 
which owes much of its renown to his 
zeal, activity, and genius. 

BERGHALS, Henry, a German 
geographer, was born at Cleves on the 
3rd May, 1797. The son of Jolm Isaac 
Berghaus, a well-known historical and 
scientific writer, he was educated partly 
under his father’s immediate cjire, and 
partly at the Gymnasium Paulinum, at 
Munster, where he directed his attention 
chiefly to mathematics and ettgmeering. 
At the early age of fourteen he was 
employed under the French adminis- 
tration in Germany as an engineer, in 
connexion with the great system of 
inland navigation projected by Napo^ 
leon, and meant to extend from Liibeck 
and Hamburg to Paris, this official 
appointment, of course, ceased with the 
battle of Ijeipsic, and the retreat of the 
French beyond the Rhine,. After the 
treaty of Paris, he went to the tJhivm:- 
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sity of Marburg, where he prepared, 
while engaged in other studies, various 
works for the Geographical Society of 
Weimar, After Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba, Berghaus, entering the Commis- 
sariat department of the army, was 
quartered at Rennes, and took advan- 
tage of his residence in that part of 
France to study carefully the geography 
of the surrounding country. On his re- 
turn to Germany he published his excel- 
lent Map of France, in which he laid down 
his personal observations. In 1816 he 
entered the Faculty of Philosophy at 
Berlin, as a student under the rectorship 
of Schleiermacher. In 1818 he was ap- 
pointed Geographical Engineer to the 
second section of the War Department, 
and in this capacity he took part in the 
Government survey which began in 1810, 
had been interrupted by the war of 
1813-15, and was recommenced after the 
peace of 1816. In 1821 he obtained a 
chair in the Academy of Arcliitecture, 
and withdrew from his military employ- 
ment. He now devoted himself with 
renewed zeal to geographical pursuits, 
bestowing immense- labour on the piaps 
constructed by him, and the geogra- 
phical papers and works of which he 
is the author. His chief productions 
are his Map of the Spanish peninsula, 
which is considered the bei^t yet pro- 
duced ; his large Atlas of Asia, consisting 
of fifteen maps, with notes, published at 
Gotha between 1833 and 1843 ; and his 
Physical Atlas, consisting of ninety -three 
maps with explanations, the first edition 
of which was published at Gotha, be- 
tween 1837 and 1843, and the second 
edition between 1860 and 1852. Physical 
geography was raised to the high position ; 
it now holds as a science by this work, 
which has beeii Wgely pirated from, I 
and almost copied in publications which I 
fail to acknowledge the source of their 
information. An English e^tion of 
this work, incorporated with new mat- 
ter, was published by A» K. Johnston^ 


of Edinburgh, in which the materials 
derived from Berghaus were duly 
pointed out. The geographiiSl works 
written by Berghaus are very numerous ; 
several others are at this moment in the 
press, or in course of preparation- In 
1852, at the request of a society under 
the auspices of the East India Comi>any 
and the Governor-General of India, he 
wrote a Manual of Geography, which, 
on being translated into the Hindustani, 
Tamil, and other dialects, was to be 
introduced into the Indian native schools. 
Among the students who attended the 
geographical school founded by Berghaus 
at Potsdam in 1839, were the weU- 
known A. Petermami of Gotha, who is 
his foster-son, Henry Lange of Leipsic, 
and Hermann Berghaus of Gotha. 

BERKELEY, the Hon. Francis 
Henry Fitzhabdinge, an English poli- 
tician and member of Parliament, was 
bom on the 6th of December, 1794. He 
is the fourth son of the Earl of Berkeley, 
the representative of one of the oldest and 
most distinguished families in England 
Elected in 1837 for the city and coimty 
of Bristol, he has sat in Parliament for 
that constituency ever since^ Among 
Mr. Berkeley’s speeches, one on the 
Commons’ Enclosure Bill, and a speech 
in seconding Sir John Bowring’s motion 
for the abolition of corporal punishment 
in the army, and a defence of the con- 
duct of his brother, Sir Maurice Berkeley, 
who resigned a seat a+j the Admiralty, 
Because the Board, with Lord Minto, 
declined to increase the crews of Her 
Majesty’s navy, were among his earlier 
efforts. A speech in moving fpr a com- 
mittee on the Beer Bill, which ho car- 
ried, and a motion to abolish the Yeo- 
manry force, were a happy mixture of 
satire and argument; and one moving 
for inquiry into the conduct of Lord 
Lucan, was acknowledged to be ex- 
tremely able. Mr. Berkeley, hqwever, 
h^B eldeily acquired his reputliHon.a^ 

I the chief speaker en the 
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his speeches in favour of whic& have 
always secured the ear of the House, 
from their happy combination of wit and 
argument. 

BERLI02, Hector, a French musical 
composer, was bom on the 11th of De- 
cember, 1803, at La C6te St. Andr6, in 
France. He was intended for the pro- 
fession of medicine, but soon abandoned 
it for that of music. Proceeding to Paris, 
he was enabled to acquire from Reicha 
and Lesueur, at the Conservatoire, all 
the instruction within reach likely to fit 
him for the profession he had adopted. 
He went to Italy in 1830, and, on his 
return to France in 1832, produced 
various operas and symphonies, which 
were, however, more scholastic than 
popular in their character. His produc- 
tions thoroughly combine the gentle and 
plaintive with the massive and sonorous 
elements in music, and his style is founded 
on that of Beethoven- 

BERNARD, Claude, a French ana- 
tomist and physiologist, was born at 
St, Julien, near Villefranche*, 12th July, 
1813. He studied medicine at Paris, 
was received into the Hospitals in 1839, 
and became assistant to M. Magendie in 
1841. In 1843 he received his diploma 
as Doctor of Medicine ; and his know- 
ledge increasing with study and practice 
in his profession, he became Doctor of 
Sciences in 1853. As principal assistant, 
in the fullest sense, to M. Magendie, he 
was called, in 4854, to the Chair of 
General Physiology, founded by the 
Paris Faculty of Sciences, and in the 
same year elected Member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. In 1855 he was 
appointed Professor of Experimental 
Physiology to the College of France, suc- 
ceeding M. Magendie in that chair. M. 
Bernard stnn^ out a new path in the 
science of imch he was a brilliant 
teacher ; his discoveries were important ; 
and he recalled attention to physiolo- 
gical problems that had been regarded 
de^itely solved, bn^ df whidh' he 


proved the solutions unsatisfactory. His 
papers published in the Gazette M6di- 
cale’* and the **Comptes Rendus de la 
Soci6t6 de Biologie,*^ are considered 
admirable expositions of the effects of 
the secretions on animal organization; 
but his reputation as a physiologist was 
firmly founded by his “Recherches sur 
les Usages du Pancreas, inserted ori- 
ginally in “Comptes Rendus” to the 
Academy of Sciences. He has published 
various papers on physiological subjects, 
all striking for their minute investi- 
gation and close logic, establishing 
principles previously unknown or un- 
heeded. 

BERRYER, Pierre Antoine, a 
French lawyer, Legitimist politician, 
man of letters, and member of the In- 
stitute, was bom in Paris in January, 
1790. The son of an eminent pleader, 
he was educated at the College of Juilly, 
and embraced the profession of the law. 
His first appearance at the bar was in 
1811. In politics he was a Legitimist; 
but believing that clemency would best 
serve the throne, he join^ his father 
and M. Dupin in defending Marshal 
Ney and others who had been devoted 
to the cause of Napoleon. ** It is a dis- 
grace in conquerors,” said he, “to gather 
the wounded on the field of battle to 
lead them»,to the scaffold.” In vain he 
recommended Ney to the clemency of 
the Royalists. Notwithstanding the 
Legitimist traditions of his family, he 
pursued a course quite independent of 
party tactics or feeling. In 1816 he 
attacked the Minister of Police — ^De- 
cazes, and warmly advocated the rights 
of the press. In a professional point of 
view his upright and independent eon- 
duct proved of great advantage. His 
denunciations of all m^iires that ap* 
peared oppressive, brought him immense 
practice. Returned to the Chamber of 
Deputies by the depOrtoent of Hante 
Loire, hO became the inost brilliant 
orator of the Legitimist p^rty* On the 
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Revolution July, 1830, teking place, 
M. Berryer, of all the Royalist party, 
alone remained, in the chamber to advo- 
cate a fallen cause. His policy, when 
he could no longer resist a change, was 
to turn the altered circumstances to the 
best account. He disputed the right of 
the Chamber to give a new constitution 
to France, in every instance advocated 
liberal measures, and demanded a broad 
enlargement of political privileges. When 
the Duchess de Beni landed in France 
in 1832, M. Berryer endeavoured to in- 
duce her to pursue a course the reverse 
of that which she had proposed to follow, 
but his efforts were finitless, and dread- 
ing being more deeply compromised he 
fled to Switzerland, but was arrested, 
and imprisoned at Nantes. Tried, how- 
ever, by the Court of Assize at Blois, he 
was acquitted triumphantly of all the 
charges against him. In 1833 he spoke 
from the tribune on behalf of the 
Duchess de Beni, defended Chflteau- 
briand, and otherwise engaged himself 
in the interest of the Bourbons ; in all 
his speeches exhibiting the same candour 
and liberality. In 1834 he opposed the 
government in the attempt to proceed 
against two members of the Chamber for 
libel, and was equally hostile to farther 
restrictions on the press. When Louis 
Napoleon, in 1^40, was captured at 
Boulogne, M. Berryer boldly undertook 
his cause. In the same year he made 
one of his finest speeches on the Eastern 
question. He visited London some time 
afterwards, to lay his allegiance at the 
feet of the Due de Bourdeaux. After the 
Revolution of 1848, he was assiduous in 
endeavouring to promote the Legitimist 
c4nae, but he afterwards perceived that 
France was not ripe for a second r^to- 
ration of the Bourbons, He was, in 
1848, returned by the department of 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne, but he confined 
himself in the republican assembly to 
questions of finance adihinistratimL 
with^M. Thim other 
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Orleafiists, he opposed the pretensioxis of 
the Prince President, and in 1851 ex- 
pressed himself as hostile to the cfxtreme 
course which was adopted by Louis 
Napoleon in December of that year. 
Since then he has retired from public 
political life, and devoted his great' 
talents to his profession. The political 
importance which M. Berryer had at- 
tained to, almost unsought, involved 
him in pecuniary difficulties, Which com- 
pelled him, in 1836, to advertise for sale 
his estate of Agerville, but to the honour 
of the pmy to which he belongs, and 
for which he had made so many sacri- 
fices, it was disencumbered of the debts 
he had contracted, and restored to him. 
In 1852 he was appointed Dean or 
B&toniSer of the Faculty of Advocates 
at Paris. In 1854 he was elected a 
member of the French Academy; the 
customary visit to the Chief of the state, 
in his case, being dispensed with. He 
is still engaged in laborious practice at 
the bar, as all English readers of news- 
papers kiJSw from the reports of his 
speeches in cases which excite an in- 
terest in this country, such as the 
Jeufosse case in 1857, and^the Motr- 
talembert caSe in 1859. His speeches 
are quoted in all French collections as 
models of forensic eloquence, and those 
for Seguin against Ouvrard, for Cas- 
taing, Dehors, &c., have long been con- 
sidered masterpieces by those best able 
to judge. • 

BETHELL, Sib Righabd, an English 
lawyer and law reformer, was bom at 
Bradford, in Wiltshire, in 1800. His 
father, a distinguished physician in Bris- 
tol, was descended of an eminent Welsh 
family. He was educated at the Bristol 
Crrammar School, nnd afterwards en- 
tered Wadham College, Oxford, where 
he took his degree of BA. In 1823 he 
was called to the bar, and in 1840 he- 
pame Queen’s CounseL In 1851 he 
dected for Aylesbury, was nominated 
Scfiioitor^Oeneral in the Aherdasn ad- 
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ministration, and kniglitecL He suc- 
ceeded Sir Alexander Cockburn as At- 
torney-General in 1856. Though dis- 
placed by the retirement of Lord Aber- 
deen, it has been stated that he might 
have retained his office under Lord 
Derby. The oscillations of parties have 
again placed the Attorney-Generalship 
in the hands of Sir Richard Bethell, 
who has long been universally admitted 
to be the ablest and one of the most 
learned lawyers at the bar. It is not as 
a successful practitioner alone that Sir 
Richard Bethell has risen to dratinction. 
His eflForts in the cause of law reform 
have gained for him the esteem of all 
who are not interested in the peipetua- 
tion of the abuses he has attacke<l. It 
is to be hoped that what he has^done is 
but a mere prelude to what he is destined 
to do. The Ecclesiastical Courts, and the 
present system of conveyancing, to which 
he has hitherto chiefly directed his atten- 
tion, are merely parts of a great system 
of abuses which urgently call for reform. 
In his schemes for the impibvement of 
legal education in the Inns of Court, he 
has perhaps not sufficiently adverted to 
elements in the present machinery which, 
clumsy as they are, serve to protect the 
honourable character of the English bar, 
and to insure in its members qualifica- 
tions not tested by examination papers. 
During the late session (1 860) Sir Richard 
introduced a most elaborate act, which 
waa intended tq effect a reform in the 
administration^ of the Bankruptcy Laws, 
but owing to the protracted length of 
the session, he was compelled to with- 
draw it from the consideration of the 
House. 

BIBEBCO, George Demetrius, ex- 
Hospodar of Wallachia, was bom in 
1804. He is a younger brother of the 
Ilospodar Bm'bo iStirbey. After being 
educated at home, he went to Bucharest 
and Paris, where he spent seven years 
in perfecting hk studies. Before his 
.elevation io the Hospodorat he held! 


the office of Sub-Secretary of Justice, 
under General KisaelefiTs administra- 
tion ; afterwards he resigned, and visiting 
France and Austria, contracted friend- 
ships with many of the most eminent 
statesmen of those countries. On his 
return to Wallachia he was elected Hos- 
podar, the choice being confirmed by 
the Porte. Eight days after the elec- 
tion he was solemnly installed. Pre- 
viously liberal in his principles, the con- 
stitutional i)arty foundeil all their hopes 
on his administration, but he soon be- 
trayed a tendency towards absolutism, 
and a desire to conciliate Russian influ- 
ence. Opposition grew strong in 1849; 
measures were adopted to impede, if not 
end, the encroaching rule of the Hospo- 
dar ; the once popular Governor was dis- 
liked when it w^as found that he tempo- 
rized and wavered, until at length, 
abandoned by the j)opulace and the 
army, he gave in his adhesion to a new 
constitution, and named as his ministers 
the leaders of the opposition. His pro- 
ceedings were of no avail ; in a few days 
after, notwithstanding the representa- 
tions of the Russian Consul, he abdi- 
cated the Hospodarat, and set out by 
Transylvania to Vienna. Since this 
period Prince Bibesco has resided al- 
ternately at Bucharest, Constantinople, 
and Paris. He is not the author of a 
work attributed to him, entitled “The 
Rouman Principalities before Euroiie.” 

BILLAULT, Auguste Adolphe 
Marie, advocate and senator, was bom 
[ at Vannes in 1805. After studying law 
I at Rennes, he settled at Nantes, as an 
advocate, and rose rapidly to reputation 
and practice. In 1830 he became a 
mem.ber of the Municipal Council, and 
in 1834 member of the Council-General 
of the Department. In 1837 he was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies by 
three constituencies, of which he chose 
that ot Ancenis. He entered into poli- 
tical life with great zeal, his views being 
liberal, In 1840 it was expected that 
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the portfolio of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture would be placed in his hands by 
M. Thiers; but instead, the then new 
functions of Under-Secretary of State 
were confided to him. He subsequently 
joined the ranks of a moderate though 
progressive opposition, in conjunction 
with M. Dufaure. He was much abused 
for accepting the law business of the 
Due d’Aumale, but without any tan- 
gible reason. After the Revolution of 
1848 he was elected representative for 
the Loire Inf6rieure, and took his place 
in the ranks of the moderate democratic 
party, to which he has since remahled 
faithfiil, though acknowledging the force 
of circumstances which it was out of his 
power to controL In 1854, believing 
he could be useful to France, l^e accepted 
the appointment of Minister of the In- 
terior, on the retirement of M. de Per- 
signy; but in February, 1858, resigned 
in favour of General Espinasse. He is 
a Commander and Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, 

BINNEY, Rev. Thomas, an English 
Nonconformist clergyman, was bom at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,. and educated for 
the ministry at Wymondley, Hertford- 
shire. He was first placed at Newport, 
Isle of Wight, from which he removed 
in 1829 to London, to become the pastor 
of the Weigh House Chapel, Little East- 
cheap. The building was taken down 
in 1834, when Eastcheap was widened, 
and the present large and more com- 
modious chapel built on Fish Street 
Hill, the old name being retained. Since 
then he has always been recognised as 
one of the leadbrs of the English Inde- 
pendents. He has both travelled and 
written^ but the great source of his fame 
is the pulpit, where he has acquired im- 
mense popularity, by the clear and strik- , 
ing way in which he explains the mean- 
ing of Scripture, the wide and thorough 
grasp he takes of the subject under dis- 
cussion, and the Christian love and 
charity which everywhwe p^ade. his 


sermons. He has lately returned from a 
lengthened tour in Australia, whither 
he had proceeded for the benefit of his 
health, and where his ministrations were 
highly valued. 

BIOT, Jean Baptiste, an illustrious 
French savant and man of letters, was 
bom at Paris in 1774. After studying 
at the College of Louis Le Grand, Biot 
joined the artillery ; but, preferring 
scientific pursuits, he was eventually 
appointed Professor of Mathematics in 
the Central School at Beauvais. In the 
year 1800 Biot was appointed to the 
chair of Natural Philosophy in the Col- 
lege of France, and when only twenty- 
eight years of age was elected a member 
of the Academy of Sciences. In 1806 
he was a member of the Bureau dea 
Longitudes; and, in conjimction with 
Arago, continued a series of researches 
on the properties of gases, which had 
been commenced by Borda. With 
Arago he assisted in extending the 
French arc of meridian, and for this 
purpose visited Spain, and subsequently 
embarked for England. The “Inves- 
tigator’* brig of war was placed at 
his service. The “Investigator” sailed 
north to the little island of Utst, and in 
tjiia bleak region of fogs and storms his 
observations were completed. In 1840 
the Royal Society awarded Biot their 
Rumford medal for his researches on the 
polarization of light. He has conducted 
an immense number of researches in 
-physical science; a few* in conjunction 
with M. Pouillet, most of them indepen- 
dently, They are recorded in the “M6- 
moires” and “Comptes Rendus” of the 
Academy, the “M6moires d’Arcueil” 
and the “Journal des Savants,” of the 
mathematical section of which he was 
dong the editor. He is the author of 
“An Analysis of the 
of Laplace,” published in 1801 ; & work 
on “Analytical Geometry, applied to 
Curves and Surfaces of ihe, SeOoud 
Order,’* of which an eighili effition 
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Louis-Pliilippe’s govermnent so vivid, 
tliat he did more than any other -writer 
— M. de I^amartine excepted- -to produce 
that electrical state of feeling in the 
j)uhlic mind which exploded in the Revo- 
lution of 1848. When that event took 
I)lace, the party known as that of the 
Social Democratic Republic, looking upon 
him ixs one of its mcjst prominent leaders, 
saw wdth satisfiictioii that he had courage 
enough to accept the risks and responsi- 
bilities incurred by being a member of 
the Provisional (lovenimerit. He sub- 
sequently undertook the office of Presi- 
dent of the “Labour Commission,” and 
thus gave the guarantee of his name 
and character to the w^orking-classes, 
that their interests would not be ne- 
glected in the grejit revolutionary con- 
flict of the time. He was elected as 
one (^f the representatives of the city 
of Paris, in the National Assembly of 
1848, by 120,000 votes; and in that 
ca^Jacity brought forward and carried 
the famous motion for a repeal of the 
law by which the Bourbons, both of the 
elder and the younger branches, doomed 
the family of the Boiiapartes to per- 
petual exclusion from the soil of Franca 
Neither the author nor supporters of 
this motion foresaw the consequences 
that would result — consequences no less 
startling than the destruction of the 
Republic, which the Assembly werej 
anxious to consolidate, and the rc; 
establishment ^of the Napoleonic dy- 
nasty. The creation of the National 
Workshops, or Ateliers NationauXy 
shortly after the Revolution, has been 
attributed to the influence of M. Louis 
Blanc. But this is quite a mistake. 
The principles on which they were 
established are directly at variance with 
all the ideas expounded in his work, the 
“Organisation du Travail.” He pro- 
tested against them most emphatically, 
both in Us place at the councils of the 
Provisional Government as well as in the 
National Assembly, ^eir inevitable 


dissolution led to the memorable insur- 
rection of June, 1848, aiid the invasion 
of the National Assembly by an armed 
mob. After the insurrection had been 
quenched in blood, it was asserted that 
M. Louis Blanc had been .a party to the 
attempt, and the new Govermnent de- 
manded authority for the Assemlily to 
institute a i3rosecution against him. 
The Assembly declared by its vote, with- 
out any discussion, that there were no 
grounds for the prosecution, and the 
matter dropi)cd. But amid the feai’fiil 
excitement of that period, when “So- 
cialism” had become the enemy which 
the whole of the influential and moneyed 
classes of France thought it their duty 
to denounce and combat, the chai'gc 
was again brought forw^ard. This time 
it met with more success. Tlie As- 
sembly recalled its previous vote, and 
leave was given for the prosecution. 
M. Louis Blanc immediately proceeded 
to the railway station, and made his 
way unmolested to England — a step 
which saved the Government from some 
dilficulty if not danger, and for good 
reason, no effort was made to prevent 
his escape. M. Louis Blanc has ea-ier 
since resided in England, and devoted 
himself to the peaceful i)ursuits of litera- 
ture. He has published ten volumes of 
his “History of the French Revolution,” 
and is still engaged upon that work. 
During his exile in this country, M. 
Blanc has thoroughly mastered the diffi- 
culties of the English language, and 
si^eaks and writes it with as much ease 
and elegance as his own. He first wrote 
in English his work entitled “Historical 
Revelations in answer to the Marquis of 
Normaiiby’s ‘A Year of Revolution 
in Paris,’” and translated it from Eng- 
lish into French, for publication on the 
Continent. The most successful of M. 
Louis Blanc’s works is his “Histoory 
of the Last Ten Years,” from 1^30 to 
1840, the publication of which was begun 
at Paris in 1841. The work, which con- 
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siats of six volumes 8vo, has gone through 
a great number of editions. 

BLANQUl, Louis Auguste, a French 
politician and revolutionnaire^ was bom 
at Paris in 1805. He is the younger 
brother of Jerome Adolphe Blanqui, 
the celebrated economist. In his youth 
he studied both law and medicine, and 
entered into all the ix)litical agitations 
occurring at the i)eriod of his student 
life, having for their object the entire 
reversal of existing political and social 
institutions. He was wounded in 1827, 
in the affair of the Rue St. Denis. He 
was a combatant on the barricades of 
1830, and decorated for his services on 
that occasion. Taking an active i)art in 
the conspiracies and ^Wjeutes of the early 
part of Louis Philippe’s reign, he was 
condemned to various terms of imprison- 
ment, which it would be tedious to 
enumerate. The Provisional Govern- 
ment of the 24th February, 1848, had 
no sooner been installed, than M. 
Blanqui formed the Club of the Central 
Republican Society, which created great 
popular excitement at that period. The 
last revolutionary manifestation in 
which he was concerned was the at- 
tempt of the 15th of May, the failure 
of which led to his flight. Ajjpre- 
hended and tried by the Court at 
Bourges, he was condemned to ten years’ i 
imprisonment. I 

BOECKH, Augustus, a German phi- 
lologist and classical scholar, was bom in 
1785, at Carlsruhe, in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity t>f Halle, and in the Teachers’ 
vSeminary at Berlin. Subsequently he 
became Professor of the Greek language 
in the University of Heidelberg, and, 
since 1811, in the University of Berlin. 
The works of this great scholar form an 
epoch in historical criticism, and in phi- 
lology and archaeology. The object of 
Philology should be, he maintains, to 
reproduce the whole political and social 
life of a people within a certain period, i 


Although the views adopted by Professor 
Boeckh have been opposed by scholars 
of the old school, who fear that they will 
lead to a neglect' of grammatical studies, 
they have had a most important influ- 
ence on classical education in Germany. 
Professor Boeckh’ s xirincii)al j)hilological 
and critical works are his edition of 
Pindar, consisting of the Greek texts, 
with various readings, a Latin transla- 
tion, and notes ; “ Die Staatshaushaltung 
der Athener,” translated into English 
by Sir George Cornewall Lewis, under 
the title of “The Public Economy of 
Athens;” and the “Coi-pus Inscrip- 
tionum Grsecarum, auctoritate et im- 
pensis Academiae Regiae Bonissise.” 
Professor Boeckh is a member of most 
of the learned societies of Europe, and 
holds a high position amongst living 
philologists. 

BOHN, Henry G., an eminent Lon- 
don publisher and bibliopole, was bom 
in liondon, of German parents, in the 
year 1796. He is favourably known 
as the editor of the “Bibliotheca Parr- 
iana,” and as a translator from the 
German. He has translated various 
works of Schiller, including “The Rob- 
bers;” compiled a “Handbook of Pro- 
verbs,” and a “Polyglot of Foreign 
Proverbs,” from the French, Italian, 
German, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Danish; also a “Handbook of 
Games,” and numerous other works of 
merit, published in his popular libra- 
ries. He has edited AAlison’s works, 
and also a new and enlarged edition of 
Lowndes’s “Bibliograi)her’s Manual;” 
but his great work is his “Catalogue,” 
published in 1841, which consists of 
1,948 pages, and contains the titles of 
about 309,000 volumes. It is a literary 
lexicon on the most extensive scale, and 
admirable as a work of reference. Mr. 
Bohn has done great service to the read- 
ing public of this country by republish- 
ing cheap editions of books which, 
previous to his time, were confined to the 
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great libraries. He has shown great 
discrimination in selecting the works 
which form his Scientific, Illustrated, 
Classical, Antiquarian, Philologico-phi- 
losophical, Historical, and Ecclesiastical 
Libraries; his Library of the British 
Classics; and his Cheap Series, which 
form, altogether, nearly 1000 volumes. 
To Mr. Bohn is due the first cheap edi- 
tion of the “Cosmos” of Humboldt; a 
work which has had a remarkable influ- 
ence in widely spreading a taste for the 
natural sciences in this country. In 1850 
he added a translation of the ‘ ‘ Views of ^ 
Nature,” by the same author, the English j 
et^lition being the joint work of Miss 
Otte and himself. 

BONAPARTE, JhfROME, the youngest 
brother of Na2)oleon I., was born at 
Ajaccio, on the 15th of December, 1784. 
On Napoleon becoming First Consul, he 
removed Jerome, then fifteen years of 
age, from college, and placed him in the 
naval service. When hostilities broke 
out between France and England, in 
1803, J6rome cruised off the West India 
Islands. Forced to quit that station 
without doing anything either brilliant 
or effective, he took refuge in New 
York. In the United States he married 
Miss Elizabeth Paterson. The iliarriage 
was a misalliance in the estimation of 
his brother, and Jerome’s wife was for- 
bidden to enter France. Under this 
interdict the daughter of the Baltimore 
merchant proceeded to England, where 
she gave birth to a son, Jerome Nai)oleon 
Bonaparte. Napoleon, on becoming 
Emperor, caused the marriage to be 
annulled by a decree of the Council of 
State. The Pope, however, refused to 
ratify the divorce. As Jerome made no 
figure at sea, Napoleon transferred him 
from the nayal to the military service, 
and in 1807 tfo entered the aimy with 
the rank of g ^leral. In the same year he 
married Fr(id6rique Catherine, daughter 
of the King of Wurtemberg., Some time 
after, Napoleon L erected Westphalia 


into a kingdom, and created Jerome 
king. Compelled to abandon bis terri- 
tories on the abdication of Nai)oleon, he 
lived in exile until the return from Elba, 
when he repaired to Paris, and distin- 
guished himself at Waterloo. After the 
final abdication of his brother, he lived 
chiefly at Trieste, where he i)urchased 
a palace, until Louis Naj^oleoii became 
ruler of France. Jerome Avas then re- 
called to Paris, and the old man who 
had witnessed so many changes of for- 
tune was created a Marshal of France, 
President of the Senate, and, in failure 
of the direct succession, heir to the 
[mperial throne. All jiartles concur in 
jjronouncing him a most estimable gen- 
tleman, and if not the most fortunate 
yet the most amiable of his lace. 

BONAPARTE, Louis Lucjikn, second 
son of Lucien Bonaparte, was born in 
Worcestershire, January, 1813, during 
his father’s residence in England. He 
passed his childhood in Home and his 
youth in Florence. He visited Italy in 
1854. Though travelling under every 
disguise that could secure jirivacy, he 
was recognised by his likeness to the 
Bonapartes, and met with an enthusiastic 
reception. The science of chemistry has 
much engaged his attention, and he has 
Avritten seA^eral works on the subject. 
On the establishment of the Emjnre he 
was made a member of the Senate of 
France. Of late years he has been 
busily employed in translating tho Par- 
able of the Sower from St. Matthew 
into seventy -two European languages 
and dialects. Ho ‘has also translated 
portions of the Old and New Testaments 
into the various dialects of the north of 
England. It is understood that he con- 
temiflates giAdng a version of the Holy 
Scriptures in every dialect spoken in 
England ; a work certainly of immenao 
labour, and requiring no ordinary philo- 
logical discernment. 

BONAPARTE, Napoleon Joseph 
Chables Paul, second and only sur- 
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viving son of J6yome Bonaparte by his 
second wife, was bom at Trieste, 9th of 
September, 1822. He passed his earlier 
days alternately at Vienna, Florence, 
and Rome, and occasionally in Switzer- 
land and America. Elected a member 
of the Legislative Assembly in 1850, 
I’rince Napoleon, supporting the Red 
Republic and Ultra-democratic opinions, 
was known as the “ Prince Montague.” 
The elevation of Napoleon Til., however, 
to the throne made Prince Napoleon a 
devoted adherent of the imperial policy. 
Diiring the Russian war in 1854 he held 
a command in the Crimea, but did not 
gain any distinction, although present 
at the Alma. He married, in 1859, the 
Princess Clotilde, daughter of the King 
of Sardinia, in pursuance, it was sup- 
]) 0 sed at the time, of a design upon the 
throne of Tuscany or of Central Italy, 
to be brought to completion by the war 
against Austria for the liberation of 
Italy. At the head of a division of the 
French army, the Prince landed in Italy 
to co-operate with the forces of his im- 
perial cousin and his royal father-in-law, 
but no opportunity presented itself for 
his being of service; and the sudden 
peace declared at Villafranca forbade his 
indulging in further hopes of military 
glory. The Prince is understood to be 
a warm friend of the English alliance, 
and a staunch Free-trader. 

BONHEUR, Mademoiselle Rosa, a 
French animal painter, was born at 
Bordeaux, 22nd March, 1822. She ex- 
perienced considerable advantage in 
being the daughter of a French artist of 
some note, and from this circumstance 
her intense devotion to art may have 
arisen. She was in a great measure 
self-taught. At first she had few oppor- 
tunities of studying from life the ani-^ 
jnals to the painting of which she 
Specially devoted her attention. Her 
enthusiasm, however, was so strong 
that she has even repaired to the 
slaughter-houses of Paris in search of 


BOP 

I subjects for her pencil. Her earliest 
'productions were “Goats and Sheep,” 
land “Two Rabbits” — paintings which 
attragted considerable attention ; and 
from that time she advanced rapidly in 
pu])lic estimation, her position, however, 
not being attained without severe study 
and indefatigable labour. Her first 
great work, that which at once settled 
her position as the French female Land- 
seer, was the “Labourage Nivernais,” 
finished in 1849, and now in the Lux- 
embourg. “ The Horse Fair” is known 
over the world by engravings, and 
stamps her as among the foremost ani- 
mal painters of this or any other age. 
Her subsequent productions, although 
of great merit, have not surpassed in 
their execution and finish this splendid 
painting. Since 1849 she has been 
directress of the Free School of Design 
for females at Paris. 

BOPP, Franz, a German philologist, 
was born on the 14th September, 1791, 
at Mayence, in the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse -Darmstadt. He studied at As- 
chaffenburg, where he formed an inti- 
macy with Professor Windischmann, a 
learned Sanscrit scholar, who held the 
chair of philosophy and history in the 
UniveriRty, and eventually Ik)pp deter- 
mined to devote himself to the literature 
of the East. Having obtained a small 
pension from the Bavarian Government, 
he went, in 1812, to Paris, where, under 
the great French orientalists, Chezy 
Silvestre de Sacy and Auguste Guil- 
laume Schlegel, he pursued for some 
years a course of severe study. He pro- 
ceeded from Paris to London, where he 
continued his studies. After his return 
to Germany he was api)ointed Sanscrit 
Professor at Berlin. The labours of 
Bopp form an epoch in the linguistic 
researches which have been prosecuted 
with so much success in our times. His 
great work, which indeed is the standard 
treatise on the subject of which it treats, 
is the “ Comparative Grammar of the 
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Sanscrit, Zenod, Greek, Latin, Lithu- 
anian, ancient Slavic, Gothic, and Ger- 
man languages.” ^ second edition was 
published at Berlin in 1857. It is the 
most important contribution which has 
been made in our times to the science of 
comparative philology, which is indebted 
very much for its rapid growth to this 
clear summary of its principles. Pro- 
fessor Bopp is the author of several edi- 
tions and translations of the c-ld Indian 
poems ; of important works on Sanscrit 
grammar ; on the Celtic languages (1849); 
on the connexion between the Malay- 
Polynesian and the Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages ; and on the Caucasian members 
of the Indo-Oermanic languages. 

BORROW, Georoe, an English 
author, was born near Norwich in 1803. 
His early education seems to have in- 
cluded a period of study at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. His father, as 
an offi<;er in the army, was obliged to 
move about a good deal, and that may 
have given rise to those wandering 
habits, that love of adventure, and pre- 
dilection for the study of languages to 
which we are indebted for some of the 
most agreeable accessions to our litera- 
ture. He made himself familiar, when 
but a youth, with the habits, dhstoms, 
manners, and dialects of the gipsy tribes 
who roamed through England, Leaving ! 
this country, he travelled in France and 
Spain — almost over the entire Conti- 
nent, — associating with the gipsies as 
with familiar friends. The result was 
his first work, “The Zincali,” which 
gave lively and faithftil descriptions of 
the Spanish gij)sies, with a collection of 
their songs and poetry, and a dictionary 
of their langiiage. This was new gi'ound, 
broken for the first time in 1841. The work 
became instantly popular, for it was fresh 
in subject and style. The Bible Society 
of London, discovering that he had a fit- 
ness for the task, despatched him shortly 
afterwards on a mission to distribute the 
Bible, printed in the Spaniah language, 


wherever opportunity arose, in the Pen- 
insula. He undertook the mission, and 
on his return in 1843, published his 
“Bible in Spain,” wherein he recounts 
his adventures, his journeys, and his 
imprisonment, — the latter being the 
cause of a misunderstanding so serious 
between this and the Spanish Govern- 
ment as to nearly produce a rupture. 
His “Bible in Spain” was followed by 
“Lavengro,” a work partly autobiograph- 
ical and partly imaginative. He is a 
considerable landed proprietor in the 
county of Suffolk, but si>ends much, if 
not all his time, in rarjibling through 
foreign countries on foot. He was from 
his youth iipwanls a determined j)e<les- 
trian, having, in 1825, walked from 
London to Noiwich, a distance of 112 
miles, in about twenty-seven horn’s. 
Ho has written several works whicli 
have not yet been committed to the 
press, amongst others one called “Wild 
Wales,” said to be in many respects a 
counterpart of the “ Bible in Spain.” 

BOSQUET, Pierre Francois.! osepii, 
a French Marshal, was ’mm at Mont- 
de-Marsan, Landes, 8th November, 1810. 
He entered the EcoTe Polytechnique in 
1829, from which he passed to the fecole 
d’ Application, at Metz, in 1831, be- 
coming a sub -lieutenant of Artillery in 
1833, and in 1 835 he went with his re- 
giment, the loth Artillery, to Algeria, 
where he served until 1853. During 
that period his promotion was rajud, 
and after passing through various grades 
he was appointed colonel in 1848. In 
May, 1843, he distinguished himself, 
at the head of his corps, in a “razzia” 
against one of the Arab tribes. He was 
more than once wounded. Raised to 
the rank of general of division in 1854, 
he accompanied the French army to the 
Crimea, where, at Balaclava and Jnker- 
mann especially, his gallantry and mili- 
tary skill were conspicuous, acquiring 
for him the highest character for courage 
and military daring. In 1856 he was 
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named Senator, and soon after received 
the highest honour that can be conferred 
on a French soldier — ^the hdton of a Mar- 
shal of France. He has received from 
the Queen the Order of the Bath ; and 
the Emperor conferred on him the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, in ac- 
knowledgment of his valuable services. 

BOSWOBTH, Joseph, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., an Anglo-Saxon scholar and 
Frofessor at Oxford, was born in Derby- 
shire in 1788. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, passing the ex- 
amination for, and obtaining the degree 
of Master of Arts. He was ordained a 
clergyman of the Church of England; 
and that he might be enabled to fulfil 
the duties of his iiosition efficiently, in 
addition to Latin and Greek, he at an 
early age acquired a knowledge of 
Hebrew, with its cognate dialects, Chal- 
dee, Syriac, and Arabic. His success 
was soon acknowledged by various 
honours conferred on him by the Uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Oxford, 
and he received the diploma of Ph.D. 
from Leyden. Li 1857 he received the 
degree of D.D. from Christ Church, 
Oxford. Besides two Anglo-Saxon Die- 1 
tionaries and three Grammars, he is the I 
author of works entitled the “ Origin of 
the Danish Language” (1834) ; “ Origia 
of the English, Germanic, and Scan- 
dinavian Languages and Nations ” ( 1 836) ; 
an “Abstract of Scandinavian Litera- 
ture;” “Origin of the Dutch, with a 
Sketch of tiieir Language and Litera ! 
ture.” He is editor of “ King Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon version of the Compen- 1 
dious History of the World, by Orosius, 
with an English translation,” and a 
“ Description of Europe, and the Voy- 
ages of Othere and Wulfstan,” written 
in Anglo-Saxon by King Alfred the* 
Great. An edition of King Alfred’s 
works in Anglo-Saxon and Latin ; and 
the Gospels in the version of Wycliffe, 
of the Anglo-Saxons, and of the Maeso- 
Goths, in parallel columns, have engaged 


his attention. He is a member of the 
principal literary and scientific societies 
of England and the Continent. 

BOTFIELD, Beriah, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., an English author and man of 
science, is son of the late Beriah Bot- 
field, Esq. of Norton Hall, Northamp- 
tonshire. He was bom at Earl’s Ditton, 
Salop, in 1807, and received his educa- 
tion first at Harrow and then at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
Bachelor of Arts in 1828, in 1847 tak- 
ing the degree of Master of Arts. He 
entered Parliament, as representative 
for Ludlow, in May, 1840, and continued 
to sit for that borough until 1 847, being 
again elected in 1857. Mr. Botticld lias 
written a “ Tour in Scotland,” privately 
printed, and “Notes on the Cathedral 
Libraries of England,” published in 
1849, besides contributing various papers 
to the learned societies of which he is a 
member. The politics of Mr. Botficld 
are Moderate Conservative. 

BOTTA, Paul Emilie, a French trav- 
eller and archaeologist, was born in 
1805. He is son of an eminent histo- 
rian of the Same name. After studying 
medicine, he made a voyage round the 
world in the capacity of surgeon. Be- 
tween fsSO and 1833, as physician to 
Mehemet Ali, he visited Sennaar and 
other parts of Egypt. On his return to 
France he was appointed French Consul 
at Alexandria, and afterwards, on 
settling on the banks oi&tbe Tigris at 
Mosul, having learned that a mound in 
the vicinity was supposed to cover part 
of the seat of ancient Nineveh, he com- 
menced excavating, but obtaining no 
great success he next examined a similar 
mound at Khorsabad, and there he com- 
menced operations anew. In this in- 
stance his hopes were realized, for ulti- 
mately he had the gratification of lay- 
ing open the apartments of an Assyrian 
palace, thus opening up the way to 
discoveries which have since been fol- 
lowed up with so much success by Mr* 
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T^ayard and others. Sculptures and 
other objects of interest removed from 
the edifice were transferred to the Assy- 
rian Museum in Paris; thanks to the 
cordiality ■with which the French autho- 
rities seconded M. Botta’s labours. In 
1857 he was api^ointed Consul-General 
at Tripoli. He has published a “Nar- 
rative of a Journey to Yemen, under- 
taken in 1837, for the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris;” a work en- 
titled, “The Monuments of Nineveh, 
discovered and described by M. P. E. 
Botta, and measured and sketched by 
M. E. Flaudin” (1849, 1850); and an 
abstract from the same work, named 
“ Iiiscrii)tion3 Uiscovereil at Khors- 
abad” (1848). 

BOURQUENEY, Fkan^ois Adolphe, 
Comte de, a French diidomatist, was 
born at Paris in 1800. He entered on 
his diplomatic career under the Restora- 
tion. He was attached to the French 
embassy at London in 1822, with M. 
de Chateaubriand, and was afterwards 
Secretary of Legation at Berne. Em- 
ployed on the editorial department of the 
“Debats” (under the direction of M. do 
ChSlteaubriand), he became a Councillor 
of State. After the Revolution of 1830 
ho was successively Secretary and 
Charg6 d’ Affaires to the French Embassy 
in Ijoiidon, under M. Guizot. He was 
afterwarrls appointed Ambassador at 
( 'onstantinoijle. At the Conferences of 
Vienna, in. 1854, he insisted on the 
“four guarantees” as necessary condi- 
tions of peace. He was next accredited 
as Ambassador t^ Vienna in 185(3, after 
having taken part, as French Plenipo- 
tentiary, in the Congress of Paris. After 
the signature of the Treaty of Zurich, 
where he represented France, he retired 
from the public service of the state, and 
took his seat in the Senate. 

. BOUSSINGAULT, Jean Baptiste, 
V French chemist and agriculturist, and 
£r member of the Institute, was bom | 
at jParis on the 2nd of February, 1802. I 


He became a pupil at tlie Mining School 
of St. Etienne, and gave indications 
there of his intelligence and laborious 
disposition. Having received an olTei* 
from an English company to go to South 
America, for the purj^osc of retracing 
old mines which had been left unworke<l 
for many years, he at once decided on 
accepting it, and proceeded to his desti- 
nation. His extensive powers of obser- 
vation were thus called into exercise ; 
and in 1821 he was ai)pointed Professf)r 
of Metallurgy at Bogota, in South 
America. The revolution in the 
Spanish colonies compelled him, for a 
time at least, to enter the military i>ro- 
fession as an engineer, wdth the rank 
of Lieutenant -Colonel, on the stall* of 
General Bolivar. In 1826 he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Mines in 
New Grenada, and while holding this 
situation he prosecuted several impor- 
tant scientific investigations. His geolo- 
gical and geographical observations, his 
excui’sions to the volcanoes of Ecuador, 
and his exploration of Chimborazo, 
which he ascended to the height of 
19,700 English feet, with the view of 
studying the law of the decrease of tem- 
perature in the higher regions of tlie 
atmosphere, attracted the notice of 
European men of science, and more par- 
ticularly of Humboldt and Arago. On 
his return to France in 1833 he was 
named Dean of the Faculty of Sciences, 
at Lyons, and subsequently appointed to 
the Chair of Agriculture at the Conser- 
vatoire des Arts et M6tiers, at Paris. 
He has devoted himself, with great energy 
and success, to the study of science in 
its application to agriculture, more 
especially in reference to the economical 
production of food for cattle, and his 
observations on this subject have been 
published in the “ Annales de Physique 
et do Chimie,” and in the “ Comptes 
Rendus” of the Academy of Sciences. 
He has also published various works, 
the chief of which is a “Treatise on 
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Rural Economy.” He has been a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly and the 
Council of State. He is a Commander 
of the Legion of Honour. He has, how- 
ever, entirely withdrawn himself of late 
from political affairs, and has given liim- 
self to the pursuit of scientific research. 

BOWRINC, Sir John, an English 
writer and colonial governor, was born 
on 17th October, 1792, at Exeter, where 
his father was engaged in the woollen 
trade. Belonging to a family of Dissen- 
ters, he early eontended, both through 
the press and on the platform, against 
the laws which excluded from political 
authority persons holding similar reli- 
gious principles. This did not ijrevent 
him from turning his attention to matters 
of more enduring interest. Trade, eco- 
nomics, literature, and languages engaged 
his intellect, until his qualifications as 
a linguist were recognised throughout 
Europe, not less, if not more, than 
his knowledge of commerce, extensive 
though that was. He became conversant 
with many modern living tongues, and, 
so to speak, “excavated” the literary 
treasures hidden in many of the nearly- 
forgotteii dialects of Europe. The Uni- 
versity of Groningen showed its appre- 
ciation of his acquirements by conferring 
on him the degree of LL.D. One of his 
earliest literary productions was pub- 
lished between 1821 and 1823, entitled 
“Si)ecimens of the Russian Poets;” in 
1824, “Bavarian Anthology;” “Ancient 
Poetry and Romances of Spain;” in 
1 827, ‘ ‘ Specimens of the Polish Poets, ” 
and “ Servian Popular Songs ; ” in 1830, 
“Poetry of the Magyars ;” and in 1832, 
“Cheskian Anthology.” His compre- 
hensive views of commerce led, under 
various governments, beginning with 
that of Earl Grey, to his employment as 
a Commercial Commissioner to other 
countries. In that capacity he visited 
France, Italy, the states of the ZoUve- 
rein, and the Levant. At this period of 
his career he drew up several reports of 


the highest merit, published as Govern- 
ment Blue-Books, among which the chief 
are: “On the Commercial Relations be- 
tween France and England” (1834 and 
1835); “On the Commerce and Manu- 
factures of Switzerland” (1836); “On 
Egypt, Candia, and Syria” (1840) ; and 
“On the Prussian Commercial Union” 
(1840). He was a])pointed Secretary to 
the Commissioners of Public Accounts 
by Earl Grey, and from 1835 to 1837, and 
from 1841 to 1849, he sat in parliament. 
When the treaty of Sir Henry Pottinger 
had ojiened to our trade the five prin- 
cipal ports of China, and gave us a 
footing on the seaboard. Dr. Bowring 
was nominated British Consul at Canton 
in 1841, and afterwards Chief Superin- 
tendent of Trade in China, and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Court of Pekin. Having 
performed his duties satisfactorily, he 
returned to England in 1853, was 
knighted, and appointed Governor of 
Hong- Kong and its dependencies, with 
the chief eontrol of the naval and mili- 
tary power. In 1855 he visited Siam, 
concluded a treaty with the two kings 
of that country, and returned to Ins gov- 
ernmental post. About two years after- 
wards a serious matter occurred, which 
led to the nomination of Lord Elgin as 
Ambassador Extraordinary, without, 
however, displacing Sir John Bowring. 
By an ordinance of the Legislative 
Council of Hong-Kong, which had been 
confirmed by the Queen’s authority, 
certain colonial vessels were recognised 
by licence as of British ownership, and, 
consequently, were entitled to the privi- 
leges of the treaties ^th China. In 
defiance of this ordinance, a lorcha, desig- 
nated the “Arrow,” which had been 
sailing under the Hong-Kong licence, 
was boarded by the Chinese authorities, 
who seized the whole of the crew. Pro- 
testing, but not obtaining any redress, 
Sir John referred the question to the 
British Admiral, who resorted to strong 
measures to enforce obedience to the 
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treaties; but, owing to the small force at 
his disposal, failed to obtain satisfaction. 
It was said that the licence of the 
“Arrow” had expired; but such an 
averment was not put forward by the 
Chinese authorities, who stated she did 
not at the time carry British colours, 
and was amenable, as a Chinese vessel, 
to the law of China. Sir John Bowriii^ 
was accused of wanton and barbarous 
conduct in bombarding Canton. Be 
these matters as they may, Sir John re- 
turned from his post in 1859. The most 
important of his recent works are, “ The 
Kingdom of Siam and its People,” which 
was ijublished in 1857; and “A Visit 
to the Philippines,” in 1857-8. At tlie 
meeting of the Biitish Association at 
Aber<leen, last year. Sir John Bowring 
read a paper on the Opium Trade, wliich 
attracted much attention. 

BRANDE, William Tuomas, an 
English chemist, was born in London 
in 1788. Having received his early 
education at a school in Kensington, he 
afterwards proceeded to Westminster 
School, where his abilities soon gained 
him the respect of his tutors. After 
travelling on the Continent, he entered 
St. Greorge’s Hospital as a medical pupil. 
He here evidenced that devotion to 
chemistry which has since made him so 
eminent as a man of science. In 1809 
he was chosen a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and became, in 1816, the secre- 
tary of that leajjnod body. About this 
time Mr. Brande had become highly 
popular as a lecturer on chemistry, and 
tlirough his scientific attainments ob- 
tained a post in the Mint in 1825. Con- 
nected with various scientific societies, 
both in England and abroad, he had the 
honour of D.C.L. of Oxford conferred 
on him at the time that Lord Derby 
was chosen Chancellor of that Univer- 
sity. His fame as an author rests on ^ 
two elaborate and masterly productions, 
his “Manual of Chemistry,” and his | 
“ Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 


Art,” — ^works which rank at the present 
time among the best authorities on the 
subjects of which they treat. 

BRAVO-MUIULLO, Juan, a Spanish 
statesman, was bom at Frejenal de la 
Sierra, in the province of Badajoz, on 
the 8th of June, 1803. Destined for 
the church, he studied theology at 
Seville and Salamanca. Abaiuloning 
theology, however, he became a student 
of law, and, in 1825, entered the College 
of Advocates of Seville, filling at the 
same time the chair of philosophy in the 
university of that city. His great ora- 
torical powers soon gave him celebrity, 
and he was appointed Attorney -General 
at Caceres, in the province of Estrama- 
dura. This official position was held by 
him until the begimiing of 1836, when, 
for various reasons, he proceeded to 
Madrid, and became the chief editor, in 
concert with Pacheco and Perez Her- 
nandez, of the “ Bulletin of Jurispru- 
dence.” In 1837 he was elected to the 
Cortes, and in 1838 he was twice offered 
the post of Minister of Justice, once by 
the Count of Ofalia, and again by the 
Duke of Frias, which, however, he did 
not accept. Wlien the Cortes was dis- 
solved, he established the “ Porvenir” 
newspaper, in which lie renewed his 
attacks on the Government, as he did 
afterwards in the “Pilot,” and had 
done before in several other newspapers. 
He became involved in political affairs 
in 1840, was arrested, but escaped by 
some means, and at last Hed to Paris. 
He afterwards returned to Madrid ; and 
in 1843 he was appointed, by the Lopez 
Cabinet, member of a commission which 
was formed for the compilation of a 
code, and of which he became afterwai’ds 
the president, fulfilling this charge gra- 
tuitously for a long time. In 1847 he 
became Minister of Justice. In the 
same year General Narvaez, Duke of 
Valencia, being at the head of affairs, he 
was appointed Minister of Commerce, 
and fulfilled this charge until August, 
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1849, when he passed to the Ministry 
of Finance, the Duke of Valencia being 
still President, until November, 1850, 
when he resigned. Two months after, 
in January, 1851, on the fall of Narvaez, 
he was charged with the fonnation of a 
new ca>>inet, and was appointed Presi- 
dent and Minister of Finance; he dis- 
charged the duties of both of these 
olfices, worked a great deal in Finance, 
and made the arrangement of the 
Spanish debt by the law of August, 
1851. On the 14th of December, 1852, 
he resigned his office, and the counter- 
revolutionary measures of his successors 
resulting in the insurrection of 1854, 
obliged him to quit Siiaiii, Espartero 
and O’Donnell being then at the head 
of affairs. He was recalled in 1850, 
and elected member of the Cortes ami 
President of the Chamber of Deimties 
in the legislature of 1858. This Cortes 
was dissolved by the cabinet, O’Donnell 
calling another, in which he decided to 
take no part. He has since retired 
from public life. 

BRAY, Mrs. Ann a Eliza, an English 
authoress, daughter of the late John 
Kempe, Esq. , was bom in the county of 
Surrey, towards the end of last century. 
She was married in 1818 to Charles 
Stothard, author of “The Monumental 
Eftigics of Great Britain,” son of the 
eminent painter. Her first work, illus- 
trated by her husband, was “ Letters 
from Normandy and Brittany,” pub- 
lished in 1820. In the following year 
Mr. C. Stothard was accidentally killed, 
and she published a memoir of his life. 
She subsequently married the late Rev. 
Edward A. Bray, vicar of Tavistock. 
From that period she has produced, in ! 
quick succession, “ De Foix,” a romance 
of the 14th century; “The White 
Hoods;” “The Protestant;” “Fitz of 
Fitzford;” “The Talba;” “Warleigh, 
or the Fatal Oak;” “Trelawny;” 
“Trials of the Heart;” “Henry de 
Pomeroy “ Courtenay of Walreddon 


“ Trials of Domestic Life “ Borders of 
the Tamar and the Tavy,” in letters to 
the late Robert Southey, poet laureate ; 
“The Mountains and Lakes of Switzer- 
land ; ” “A Peep at the Pixies ; ” “ Life 
of Thomas Stothard, R. A. ;” “Sketch 
of the Life of Handel,” &c., &c. Her 
style is graceful, and her works arc 
I alike remarkable for sound morality and 
interesting narration. 

BREMER, Miss Fredrika, a Swed- 
ish novelist and poet, was born in 1802, 
at Abo, in Finland. At the time that 
Finland was ceded to Russia she was 
three years old. Her father tlien sold 
his estate and removed to Swetlen, 
where she resided with her family, some- 
times at Stockholm and sometimes at 
Asta, a }>roi)erty Avhich lier father had 
purchased, three miles from the capital. 
When eighteen years of age, Miss 
Bremer began to compose verses in 
Swedish, but it was not till a much later 
period in life that she committed any 
important production to the press. In 
1828 she imblished at Stockholm the 
first volume of her “Pictures of Every- 
day Life.” They were succeeded by a 
new collection of the same* kind, pub- 
lished between 1844 and 1848. The 
striking descriptions of modem Scandi- 
navian life contained in these works 
obtained for them a wide circulation in 
Germany, and subsequently in France 
and England, and even in Italy and 
Holland, they having ]^een translated 
into the languages of all these countries. 
In 1831 she obtained the gold medal 
of the Academy of Stockholm. Miss 
Bremer, shortly after publishing two 
books, giving an account of tours in 
Sweden and Norway, undertook, in 
1849, a journey to America. The letters 
which she wrote to her sister during her 
stay in the United States and in the 
island of Cuba, from October, 1849, to 
September, 1851, were published at 
Stockholm, London, and New York, in 
1653-4, in 3 volumes 8vo, under the 
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title of “ITomeg of the New World.” 
In this work she gives a very interest- 
ing acjcount of the manners and institu- 
tions of our Transatlantic cousins, who 
seem to have accorded to her a very 
warm and flattering recei^tion. On her 
way homo ^ to Sweden she stayed for 
some time in England. She is at present 
engaged in carrying out pliiJ anthropic 
schemes connected with the education 
and elevation of children cf the poorer 
classes. In 1842 Mrs. Howitt first in- 
troduced -her to the literary world of 
Great Britain hy a translation of “ The 
Neighbours,” which, on account of its 
vivid delineations of domestic life in 
Sweden, at once found favour. “ The 
Home” followed, and afterwards ap- 
peared in English “The Diary,” “The 
H. Family,” “The Midnight Sun,” 
“ The President’s Daughter,” “Nina,” 
and “ Brothers and Sisters.” 

BREWSTER, Sin David, M.A., 
LL.D., K.H., a physicist and author. 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh, 
was boi-n at Jedburgh, in Scotland, on 
the 11th December, 1781. He was edu- 
cated for the (diurch of Scotland, and 
admitted a licentiate, but a decided bias j 
led him to the study of natural science. 
In 1800 he obtained the degree of M. A. 
at the University of Edinburgh. Taking 
up his abode in the Scottish capital, he 
commenced his researches and experi- 
ments in jihysical science, meantime 
studying under, Robison, Playfair, and 
Dugald Stewart, then ‘Professors in the 
University. Having made important 
discoveries regarding some properties of 
light, he received,* in 1807,' the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the University of 
Aberdeen, and in 18CH5 wAs elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. He became editor of the 
“Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” a great 
work, which employed many years of 
his life, and of which he remained 
editor till its completion in 1830. The 
attention of Dr. Brewster was more^ 


especially directed to optics, a science 
in which many of his discoveries have 
been of the highest scientific and i)rac- 
tical value. In 1813 appeared his 
“Treatise on New Philosophical Instru- 
ments,” in which, and in various papers 
and essays, he gave publicity to disco- 
veries on the refraction, dispersion, and 
polarization of light, which placed him 
in the first rank of contemporary in- 
quirers in physical science. In 1815 
Dr. Brewster was awarded the Copley 
I medal, by the Royal Society of London, 
in recognition of the value of his optical 
researches, and in the same year that 
learned body elected him a Fellow. In 
ISIG the French Institute decreed him 
1,500 francs, being one-half of their 
! prize for the most important discoveries 
jin physics made in any part of the 
world during the two preceding years. 
About the same time he invented the 
kaleidoscope, on wliich he published a 
treatise in 1819, and in 1818 the Rt^yal 
Society awarded him the Rumford gold 
and silver medals for his “Discoveries 
on the Polarization of Ligjit.” In 1819 
he commenced, with Protossor Jameson, 
“The Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal,” and in 1824, as sole editor, “The 
Edinburgh Journal of Science,” of 
which twenty volumes were published, 
— ^these periodicals being the lirst estab- 
lished in Scotland devoted to scientific 
subjects. In 1821 he founded the Scot- 
tish Society of Arts, which was incorpo- 
rated by Royal Charter in 1841. In 
1825 the French Institute elected him a 
corresponding member, and he received 
the same honour from other continental 
scientific societies. He originally sug- 
gested the formation of, and, indeed, 
may be said to have founded, the “Bri- 
tish Association for the Advancement 
of Science,” which has since proved so 
successful in forwarding the objects for 
which it was intended. So early as 
1811, Sir David Brewster had thrown 
out the suggestion that a powerful lens 
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might he constructed of zones of glass 
built up out of several circular segments, 
and had recommended the adoj)tion of 
the instrument, as a means of brilliant 
illumination, to the Scottish Lighthouse 
Board. It was shown that by the use 
of this invention, the navigation of our 
coast would be freed from many of its 
dangers. The plan was not, however, 
ado 2 )ted, until Sir David Brewster had 
published, in 18*26, his “Account of a 
New System for the Illumination of 
Lighthouses, ” and urged its adoption in 
the “Edinburgh Review,” and had ob- 
tained a parliamentary committee for 
inquiry into the management of our 
British lighthouses. At last, however, 
the dioptric system, his invention, was 
introduced in 1825 into the Scottish 
lighthouses, and afterwards into those 
of England and Ireland. It is now in 
general tisc in our colonics, and in every 
j)art of the world. Sir David Brewster 
is also the inventor of the lenticular 
stereoscope, now to be found in every 
household throughout the whole civi- 
lized world. Ho was elevated to the 
dignity of knighthood in 1832 by King 
William IV., an honour well won and 
justly conferred. In 1831 he received 
the decoration of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic order. He is now Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
having twice obtained its medals and 
long been its secretary. In 1833 he 
received the degree of D.C.L. from Ox- 
ford, and afterwards from the Univer- 
sity of Durham. He is also an officer of 
the Legion of Honour, and in 1849, on 
the death of Berzelius, was chosen one 
of the eight Foreign Associates of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences. He is a 
Chevalier of the Prussian Order of 
Merit, a Fellow of the Astronomical and 
Geological Societies, and a Member of 
the Royal Irish Academy. In 1838 Sir 
David Brewster was appointed Principal 
of the United Colleges of St. Salvator 
and St. Leonard’s, in tbe University 


of St. Andrews, a position which he 
retained until 1859, when he was in- 
vited to assume the duties of Principal 
of the Edinburgh University. He holds 
that office at present, enjoying at the 
same time a pension of £300 per annum 
from the Crown. Sir David has written 
extensively on scientilic subjects. His 
principal works are a “ Treatise on New 
Philosophical Irstruments,” published 
in 1813; “Memoirs of the Life, Writ- 
ings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton;” separate Treatises on* the 
“Kaleidoscope” and “Stereoscope;” 
“The Martyrs of Science;” “More 
Worlds than One;” and “Letters on 
Natural Magic.” He is also the author 
of numerous articles in the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” the “Quarterly Review,” and 
the “North British Review;” his 
contributions embracing a wide range 
of subjects, scientilic and literary, and 
attesting the versatility of his talents 
ami the variety of his accomplishments. 
To the “ North British Review,” in 
particular, he has contributed a series 
of articles, one of which will be found 
in almost every number of that periodi- 
cal. The subjects are generally con- 
nected with astronomy, physics, optics, 
geology, and physical geography; but 
they treat of many purely literary 
and historical topics, in no way con- 
nected with science, and all are remark- 
able for elegance of diction. At the 
disrujition of the Scottish Clmrch, Sir 
David Brewster joined the Free Ohurch; 
he has been uniformly a liberal in 
politics. 

BRIGHT, John, an English orator 
and statesman, was bom at Greenbank, 
Rochdale, in Lancashire, on the 16th of 
November, 1811. He is the second son of 
the late Jacob Bright, a cotton-spinner 
and manufacturer at Rochdale. Having 
received an ordinary school education, 
he was transferred, at the age of fifteen, 
to his father’s office, to be initiated into 
the detail and management of the busi- 
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ness, which, in default of his elder 
brother, who died young, he was des- 
tined to inherit. In 1835 he spent some 
months on the Continent, and extended 
his travels as far as Egypt and Palestine ; 
thus helping to complete an education 
which circumstances had somewhat re- 
stricted. In 1838, when the famous 
Anti-Coru-Law Association of Manches- 
ter was formed, Mr. Bright became one 
of its council ; and when in the following 
year the agitation assumed larger pro- 
portftns, and grew into the Aiiti-Corn- 
Law League, the public career of Mr. 
Bright received its final determination. 
He became intimately associated with 
Mr. Cobden and the other loading s]>irits 
of the most [)ovverful j»olitioal organiza- 
tion of our time, and by the force of his 
genius, perseverance, and eloquence, 
shook the ancient citadel of mono}>oly 
till it tottered to its fall. While Mr. 
Cobden lent his calm and unansw'erable 
logic to the cause, Mr. Bright gave it 
the impetus of zeal and passion. The 
one sapped the foundations of economic 
error, the other battered at its walls. 
The one convinced his ojiponents, the 
other carried them away captive; and 
both rendered such efficient service as 
to make it difficult to say which w'as the 
most useful or the most powerful. The 
organization of the Anti -Corn -Law 
League was reimirkably adapted to ac- 
complish the object in view. Public 
meetings were, l^^ld in every part of the 
country ; newspapers were established 
in the interest of the agitation ; wherever j 
there was a chance of success, the coun- 
try was deluged with, pamphlets ; emi- 
nent men entered the ranks, but tower- 
ing high above them all were the names 
of Cobden and Bright. The speeches 
of Mr. Bright were of the most effective 
description, and thoroughly English in 
tone as well as phraseology. Powerful, 
impassioned, and convincing, he so car- 
ried his auditors with him, that even 
those who opposed his politics were com- 


I pelled to admire his genius. But the 
I oratory of the platform, however useful, 
is of comparatively little iiiilucnce unless 
its echo be heard in Parliament. The 
Ijcague was always aware of this fact, 
and lost no oppf»rtunity to lind and make 
an opening for the admission of its most 
prominent members into the House of 
Commons. In 1841 Mr (Jobdeii was 
returned for Stockport, and in A])ril, 
184.3, a vacancy having occurred, Mr. 
Bright contested the city of Durham; 
but the intiuence brought against him 
was too strong, and he was defeated. 
Not deterred by the failure, his oj)p()iient, 
Lord Dungannon, having been unseated 
for bribery, he contested the city a 
.second time, in the month of July, in 
the same year, and w^as successful. His 
geuei-al political profession w'as that of 
a Radical and Pree-Trade Reformer — 
attached to no party, but willing to 
suiqiort either Whigs or Tories, if their 
measures were such as he coul<l ai)[)rove, 
and founded upon the wants of the 
country and the rights of tlie i)co])le. 
Mr. Bright, although the ’'epeal of the 
Corn Laws was the one leading object 
of his political Hfe, found time to ori- 
ginate and su])port the appointment of 
two select committees of the House of 
Commons. The first of these was a com- 
mittee on the Game Laws, ajipointcd in 
1845. The evidence wliich it procured 
was printed in the usual Blue-Book form 
in 1846. The same year, through the 
instiTimentality of Mr. Bright, an 
abridgment of this evidence was pub- 
lished in a volume more suited for 
general circulation, and containing, from 
his pen, an “Address to the 'Tenant 
Farmers of Great Britain,” strongly 
condemning the existing Game Laws. 
The other committee was 6n the subject 
of cotton cultivation in India ; and the 
bulky volume containing the evidence 
taken by it has been often since referred 
to in discussions on this question. On 
this point Mr. Bright has always been 
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well informed ; and it was chiefly 
through his instrumentality that the 
late Mr. Alexander Mackay was de- 
spatched to India, at the expense of some 
of the leading manufacturers of Man- 
che,ster, to report upon the causes, 
fiscal, natural, or i>olitica], which pre- 
vented and imj>eded the cultivation of 
cotton ill such quantities as to render 
this country less dependent upon the 
Southern States of the American Union. 
Mr. Bright continued to represent the 
city of Durham until the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and the consequent final 
estahlishment of Free-trade principles 
as the policy of the British Empire. 
AfLer the rejieal of the Corn Laws, and 
the ministerial crisis that followed the 
hreak ujj of the Conservative party 
l)y the defection, or self-sacrifice, of 
8ir Rohert Peel, Mr. Mark Philips, 
a Liberal and Free Trader, who 
had shared with Mr. Mibier Gibson 
the representation of Manchester, an- 
nounced his intention of retiring from 
parliamentary life. After some discus- 
sion, involving the claims of Mr. Coh- 
den (who refused to stand), and an 
invitation to Lord Lincoln, now the 
Duke of Newcastle, who withdrew, 
however, before the poll was taken, 
Mr. Bright became a candidate for the 
city of Manchester. Although many 
were opjiosed to his claims, their oppo- 
sition was fruitless, and the party of 
PVee Trade, aided by the Ultra Liber- 
als, carrieii his election triumphantly. 
During the interval between his elec- 
tion for Manchester and the accession 
of the first Dprby Ministry to power, 
Mr, Bright’s activity in Parliament 
and on the platform was varied and 
continuous. In the House of Commons^ 
he jiroposed to apply the remedy of 
free trade in land to the state of things 
which produced the Irish famine. He 
appealed, unsuccessfully, for the de- 
spatch of a royal commission to inves- 
tigate the condition of India; and in 


1846 he was appointed one of the 
members of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on official salaries. 
At Westminster, and still more in the 
provinces, especially at Manchester, he 
co-operated with Mr. Cobden in the 
movement which the latter sought to 
create in favour of Financial Reform, 
mainly with a view to the re<luctioii of 
our naval and military establishments. 
In 1851 he added his vote to those who 
attempted to censure Lord Palmerston 
for his conduct towards the Govern- 
ment of Greece in the matter of the 
claims of Don Pacifico, a British sub- 
ject; and in 1852 ho took a prominent 
])art in the welcome given to Kossuth 
by the Liberals of Manchester. On the 
formation of the first Derby Ministry, 
Mr. Bright aided in that temporary 
re-organizivtion of the Anfi-Com-Law 
Tjcague which the acceptance of Free 
Trade by the new Government after- 
wards rendered unnecessary. At the 
general election which followed, the 
return of Mr. Bright, as well as of Mr. 
Gibson, for Manchester, was opposed. 
But the principle of Free Trade was 
supposed to be once more air sttike, and 
Mr. Bright, with Mr. Gibson, were 
re-elected by a considerable majority. 
Soon after the accession to power of 
the Aberdeen Ministry, the Emperor of 
the French, then newly elected to the 
throne, began to develop designs upon 
the custody of the Holy l^laces in Syria, 
which alarmed the jealousy of the late 
Emperor Nicholas, and led to the mission 
of Prince MenschikofF to Constantinople 
j to insist upon concessions to Russia, as 
the head of the Greek Church, which 
the Ottoman Porte could not v^’ith safety 
or with dignity agree to. The Porto 
being supported in its resistance by the 
Government, the peoide, and the Press 
of Great Britain, the Emperor of the 
French saw that he had made a mistake, 
and withdrew from a false position. Not 
so the Emperor of Russia: persisting 
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in his claims, and being encouraged in 
the belief that under no circumstance 
whatever would the people of Great 
Britain consent to undertake a war to 
support the independence of Turkey, 
or of any other state — he marched his 
armies across the Pruth. ,* Tlie result 
was the immediate alliance 'of England' 
and France, who were afterwards joined 
by Sardinia, in support of the rights of 
the Sultan and the integrity of the 
Turkish, empire. Mr. Bright and his 
political friends protc.stcd against the 
war, but his health having become im- 
paired, partly from over-work in the 
service of the public, he was ordered by 
his physician to seek change of scene in 
foreign travel. In the spring of 1857, 
during his absence from Parhament, 
Mr. (Jobden proposed and carried a 
vote of censure on the Government of 
Lord Palmerston, for the origin and 
conduct of the Chinese war that arose 
out of the quarrel incident to the capture 
of the lorcha “Arrow,” in the waters of 
Canton. ' This vote led to a dissolution 
of Parliament, and at the election for 
Manchester which ensued, Mr. Bright 
lost his seat. In the autunm of the 
same year, the’ death of Mr. Muntz 
caused a vacancy in* the representation 
of Birmingham: Mr. * Bright having 
been invited to . offer himself as a can- 
didate,' was unanimously elected, and 
took his seat, once' more! in' the 'House of 
Commons/ amid'the general acclamation 
of the 'cburitryj who. valued his honesty 
too highly!‘to see him without regret dis- 
carded from Parliament.^ -He suppoiijed, 
but did hot speak on the motion of Mr. 
Milner Gibson, ' hostile ' to the second 
reading of the Conspiracy Bill, brought 
in to satisfy the jealous fears of the 
French Government, and the result of 
which w*as the overthrow of Lord Pal- 
merston’s Government. During the 
remainder of the session he spoke occa- 
sionally, especially on the subject of 
Lidia, and with every evidence of a 


complete restoration to health. In the 
autumn and winter of 1858-9, Mr. 
Bright made a tour of the provinces, 
and jiublished an elaborate scheme of 
change in our representative system. 
Although dissatisfied with the moderate 
liberalism of the Palmerston-Russet 
ministration he has ■ generally supportetl 
that ministry, and gave in his adhesion 
to the Reform Bill unsuccessfully intro- 
duced hy Lord John Russell in the ses- 
sion of 1860. 

BRODIE, Sir Benjamin Collins, 
Bart., D.C.L., an Enghsh surgeon, was 
born in 1783, at Winterslow, Wiltshu-e. 
His i)rofessional education was received 
at an anatomical school in London, and 
at St. George’s Hospital, as a pupil of Sir 
Everard Home. After having delivered 
lectures on anatomy (in conjunction 
with Mr. Wilson) and on ailrgery, he 
was, in 1808, elected assistant -surgeon 
to St. George’s Hospital, and eventually 
surgeon.. He was chosen a fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1810, having con- 
tributed a paper to the “ Philosophical 
Transactions,’! on the circulation of the 
blood in a foetus without a heart, dur- 
ing the previous year. In 1811 he 
received the Copley Medal for papers 
published in the ‘ ‘ Transactions. ” These 
contributions treated of the influence of 
the brain on the action nf the heart, 
the generation of animal heat, -the irndes 
hy which death is produced, by vegeta- 
ble poisons, and other physiojogii^ prob- 
lems. In 1814 he pubh^twd 
of his experiments and observations i)n 
the influence of certain nerves on the 
secretions of , the stomach. Dr. Brodie 
then rose gradual in reputation, and 
in 1832 was appoint 'fi^lgeant-Surgeott; 
to Queen Adelaide. j^e was 

created a baronet, and 
ceived the degree of I>.AL. 

University of Oxford H^ is President 
of the Royal Society, and a correspond- 
ing member of the Institute of France, 
and also a member of numerous learned 
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societies in Europe and America. Sir 
Benjamin has published works “On 
Local Nervous Affections “On various 
Subjects in Pathology and Surgery;'' 
“Pathological and Surgical Observa- 
tions on Diseases of the Joints;” “ Phy- 
siological Researches;” “Psychological 
Inquiries;” and “Lectures on the Dis- 
eases of the Urinary Organs.” He has 
besides contributed largely to the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Medical and Chir- 
urgical Society. 

BROGLIE, Achille Cha rlesLeonce 
V iOTOE, Due DE, a French statesman 
and member of the Institute, was born 
on the 28th November, 1789. His father 
v/as a nobleman wlio refused to emigrate, 
and was guillotined in 1794 for his ad- 
hesion to the cause of tlie Constitution. 
Under the Empire, M. de Broglie dis- 
charged duties in the aibninistrative 
office he held with so much intelligence 
as to attract the notice of the first Napo- 
leon, who entrusted him with missions 
in Ill 3 rria, Spain, and Poland, although 
he was well known to be unfriendly to 
the em 2 )irc. He was appointed by Louis 
XVIII. a peer of France, but he soon 
opposed, as a liberal, the- Government of 
the Restoration. In 1828 ho founded 
the “Revue Fran^aise,” contributing to 
it many articles, among which the most 
remarkable was one on Cajntal Punish- 
ments. After the revolution of July, 
1830, he held office for a few days as 
Minister of the Interior, ceding it, how- 
ever, to his friend M. Guizot, for the 
ministry of Public Instruction, He was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in October, 
1832, resigning the office in April, but 
resuming it in May, 1834. He retired 
“finally” from i)ublic life in February, 
1835; but after the election of Louis 
Napoleon he returned again to the arena 
of active politics, as a representative to 
the Legislative A ssembly. The coup (VHui 
cbunged affairs once more, and the Due 
de Broglie has not since been heard of 
as a poUticiam In 1856 he was elected 


a member of the French Academy, hia 
title to this distinction being founded 
on his contributions to reviews, and his 
parliamentary sijeeches. His reception 
was quite an event, as it gave him, a 
statesman res 2 )ected by all classes of 
politicians, an o 2 ) 2 )orUuiity of exju’essing 
his opinions on the i)olitical changes 
which had overthrown the great men of 
Louis Philipjje’s time. 

BROOKE, Sir James, the Rajah of 
Sarawak, and Governor of Lahuan, in 
the island of Borneo, was born in the 
year 1803, near the city of Bath. His 
father was in the Civil Service of the 
East India Com])any, and the subject of 
tliis notice at an early age went out to 
India as a ca<let. The corj)s to wliich he 
belonged being engaged in the first 
Burmese war, he was wounded in the 
chest so severely as to render it neces- 
sary for him to return to England on 
furlough. As soon as his health and 
vigour were restored he returned again 
to India, hut found himself superseded 
in the service for undue length of ab- 
sence from Ins duties. Tliis was owing 
chiefly to his being shqiwrecked on his 
voyage to India, and the lengthened 
period required for his convalescence. 
He determined to take a voyage to 
China, and on the jiassage he "was very 
much impressed by the natural wealth 
and fertility of the great islands of the 
Malay peninsula, rich in minerals and in 
all the products of the tropics, to an 
extent uiilinown on the’* continent of 
India. He wondered even at this time 
that no attempt had been made to put 
down jiiracy in seas so much frequented 
by European vessels, and to introduce 
Euroj)eau civilization into countries so 
accessible by the great extent of their 
’sea-board. On his return to England in 
1838 he urged upon the attention of 
Government the schemes he had formed 
respecting the Malay Islands. He wrote 
a paper at this time, an abstract of which 
was published in the Journal of the Geo- 
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logical Society, in which he pointed out 
the importance in an industrial and 
commercial point of view of the Malay 
archipelago, and enforced the necessity 
of something being done to establish peace 
and civilization in one of the most fertile 
regions of the tropics. All his efforts 
proving unsuccessful, he determined to 
proceed to Borneo as a piivate adven- 
turer. Burchasing a small yacht named 
the “ Royalist,” he set sail with a picked 
crew of twenty men ; and, well provide<l 
with the munitions of war, he under- 
took the formidable task of extiq)ating 
piracy in the Indian archipelago, and 
founding a settlement on some j)art of 
it. Fixing upon Sarawak, in the island 
of Borneo, as his first scene of oj>era- 
tions, he sailed for that place. On his 
arrival he found the Rajah MudaKassim 
engaged in suppressing a rebellion in his 
territories, and being asked to assist him 
in the undertaking, willingly consented. 
With the aid of Mr. lirooke and his 
small band of followers, Muda Hassim 
easily put down the insurrection, ami 
with the consent of the sovereign in- 
stalled Mr. Brooke as his successor. The 
latter then vigorously applied himself to 
the reform of the most open abuses. In 
1841 his domination was firmly estab- 
lished. In a paper which he wrote during 
the following winter, he claimed the assis- 
tance of the English G oveniment, on the 
ground thjit his objects were “to call into 
existence the resources of one of th e richest 
and most extensive islands of the globe, 
to relieve an industrious people from 
oppression, and to check, if ijossible to 
suppress, piracy and the slave trade^ 
which ire openly carried on within a 
short distance of three European settle- 
ments, on a scale and system revolting to 
humanity.” He had received no assis- 
tance up to this time, and had expended 
£10,000 of his own fortune. It is 
impossible to give any account of the 
heneficent measures he carried out in his 
attempts to put an end, one after the 


other, to the barbarous customs of the 
country. In 1847 he returned to Eng- 
land, and was warmly welcomed by his 
friends and the public, created a Kniglit 
of the Bath, and invited to dine with the 
Queen. The Government of the day ac- 
knowledged his title of Rajah, sent him 
out in a man-of-war, and made him 
governor of the new settlement of Labuan, 
in Borneo, with an allowance of £1,500 
a-ycar, ami £500 more for his services as 
consular agent. In tlie meantime, how- 
ever, his (enemies had been at work. 
The late Mr. Joseph Hume, prompted, 
it is said, by persons who had an inter- 
est in putting down Sir James Brooke, 
arraigned him in the House of Commons, 
accused him of various malversations, 
and endeavoured to have him morally 
comlemned as a reckless spiller of human 
blood. While these charges were being 
discussed. Sir James Brooke, forsaken by 
the government, was attacked at K utchin, 
his head-quarters, by the (^^hinese settled 
in the colony, and only succeeded in 
quelling the insurrection at the immi- 
nent peril of his life. A most satisfactory 
reply to the calumnies brought against 
Sir James Brooke will be found in his 
“ Private Correspondence,” published in 
1853, which fully establish his claims 
to be considered a man of genius, actu- 
ated by the purest and most unselfish 
' motives in his attempts to reclaim from 
barbarism the races of the Malayan archi- 
pelago, and entitle him to our esteem 
and admiration as one of the most daring 
and heroic men of the age. We regret 
to add that the Rajah has been com- 
pelled by shattered health to return 
again to England. 

BROOKS, Chakles Shieley, a dra- 
matic author and journalist, was bom 
in 1815. His father was the eminent 
architect, William Brooks, who built 
the London Institution and the Church 
Missionary College. Mr. C. S. Btooks 
was educated for the law, and admitted 
a solicitor; but abandoning the profes- 
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sion, he devoted his attention to the 
drama journalism. A seiies of 
plays, including “ The Lowther Arcade,” 

Our New Governess,” and “Honours 
and Riches,” produced by him at the 
Lyceum in 1845-51, made his theatrical 
reputation. Becoming connected with the 
“Morning Chronicle,” he visited, as its 
special correspondent, Southern Russia, 
Asia Minor, and Egypt, with the view 
chiefly of intpiiring into the condition of 
the labouring classes in those countries. 
He has written several novels, of which 
“Asjjen Court” and “The Gordian 
Knot” are the best. Mr. Brooks is also 
a contributor to the “Quarterly Re- 
view,” and other leading periodicals. 
He is one of the principal writers in 
‘ ‘ Punch. ” He has collected the greater 
part of his contributions to the “Morn- 
ing Chronicle” in a work published 
separately, entitled “The Russians of 
the South.” 

BROUGHAM, Hbnby, Lord 
Brougham, a man of science, orator, 
statesman, and lawyer, was born at 
Edinburgh in 1778.' He is the descend- 
ant of one of the oldest families in 
Westmoreland, which dates from the 
Conquest, and has title to the ancient 
peerage of Vaux. His education was 
commenced in the High School, and 
finished in the University of Edinburgh. 
His quick intelligence and extraordinary 
aptitude were not unobserved, and during 
his residence at the University he gave 
himself ardently to the study of mathe- 
matics and physical science. At seven- 
teen years of age he wrote a paper which 
he forwarded to the Royal Society, 
entitled an “Essay on the Inflection 
and Reflection of Light,” which waa in- 
serted in its “ Transactions ” in 1796, He 
contributed another on the same subject 
in 1707» and one on Porisms in 1798. 
Having left the University on the termi- 
nation of his studies, he travelled for 
some time on the Continent^ making 
Sweden and Norway the pniicipal points 


of his tour. On returning to Scotland 
he settled in Edinburgh as an advocate 
or barrister for a few years. During 
this i)eriod he was the friend and com- 
panion of Jeffrey, Murray, Sydney 
Smith, Homer, Thomas Brown, and the 
other young men of genius who at this 
period did honour to the northern capi- 
tal. In 1802, when the “Edinburgh 
Review” was founded, he was one of 
its most indefatigaljle contributors. He 
removed to London in 1806, and in 1807 
he was called to the English bar. In 
the short truce which followed the peace 
of 1814 he visited Paris, and as a savant 
became acquainted with Carnot and 
other eminent Frenchmen. Once fixed 
in London, his practice as a lawyer grew 
upon his hands, his first great appear- 
ance being before the House of Lords, 
as counsel for Lady Essex Kerr, whose 
family claimed the Dukedom of Rox- 
burgh. In 1808 he was counsel for 
some British merchants in London, 
Lancashire, and Yorkshire, claiming a 
repeal' of the Orders in Council which 
had been issued in reitaliation of Na- 
poleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees, — 
orders wliich went to prohibit, under the 
pain of capture, neutral vessels from 
entering any port in France. For some 
weeks Mr. Brougham examined wit- 
nesses for his clients at the bar of the 
House of Commons, doing his utmost 
for the interests of his clients ; but the 
“ Orders in Council” wene not rescinded 
until 1812, when he was in l^rliament, 
and could as a member support the 
petitions of his former clients. He had 
in 1810 entered Parliament for the 
burgh of Camelford, and at once 
ranged himself with the Whig oppo- 
sition. In 1811 he carried the Bill 
which declared participation in. the 
slave trade a felony, and thereby put 
an end to that traffic. On the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament in 1812 he pre- 
sented himself to the electors of Liver- 
pool as a candidate for their suffrages; 
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but Canning, whom he opposed, pos- 
sessed the weightier influence, and Mr. 
Brougham was defeated. He did not 
re-enter Parliament for four years, when, 
in the recess of 1815, he was returned for 
Winchelsea, a close borough. He en- 
tered with spirit, energy, ^ and donsum-' 
mate ability on' the discussion of all the 
questions that then a^tated the public 
mind. Slavery tand ijfie slave - trade, 
agricultural distress, ' parliamentary re- 
form, Catholic ^nahoipatidn, the Holy 
Alliance, reduction of ’the army, the 
Corn-law monopoly, and other topics, 
occupied his attention, and elicited his 
most fervid oratoify. It was during one 
of his impassioned speeches about this ! 
period that* he accused Canning of 
“baseness,” and- designated Peel an 
* * ignomihiens parasite. ” Popular though 
Mr. Brotigham had become, as a member 
of Parliament, exposing and denouncing 
abuses in the State, he was destined to 
commend a still higher degree of estima- 
tion. Queen Caroline came to England 
to claim her rights as Queen Consort 
and wife of George IV. Supported by 
Lords Eldon and Liverpool, and all the 
Tories of the day, the King not only 
repudiated the claim, , but put her on 
her trial before the House of Lords for 
adult^. Mr*‘ !&*ougham having been 
the Queeh’a legal< adviser on previous 
occasions, 'was now. appointed her Attor- 
ney -G^Srsl, and it fell to him to vindi- 
cate h^hdn^tMr ;a 2 id< chastity before the 
first GotiTlM)f judiica^re HnoWn to the 
constitutioir. His Isabauns were incessant^ 
his elbquence ^^aUel ; and, 

eventually, the King felt’ constrained to | 
withdraw his Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against his wife. Mr. -Brougham^s 'cause 
was the cause'^of the people, and thence- 
forth he became a^^pular idol, and 
continued to mix himself up with every 
prominent question of the day. When 
Parliament was dissolved, on the death 
of George IV., Mr. Brougham contested 
the representation of the most important 


seat in England, that of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and won it. In the new 
Parliament he gave immediate notice of 
various measures of parliamentary re- 
form. Before, hoover, his motion could 
come on. Sir Henry Paniell applied to 
the House for an inquiry into the Civil 
List, - which 'was resisted by the Welling- 
ton govewmaent, butcarried. The Duke 
resigned; and Esi^l Grey was commanded 
to form a ministry, in which he s^pointed 
Mr. Brougham Lord Chancellor, mth a 
peerage, the title being “Brougham and 
Vaux.” In the House of Loi^s, Lord 
Brougham was mainly instrumental in 
carrying the Refonri Bill, and for four * 
years, from 1830 to 1834, he toiled with- 
out' intermission on behalf of various 
measures of reform ; but in the latter 
year, William IV. caused the Melbourne 
administration to retire,' ahd called the 
Conservatives to • office, the Duke of 
Wellington being interim dictator, while 
Sir Robert Peel was oh his way from 
Italy. The Peel government having 
been defeated on the first motion of 
importance submitted to the House of 
Commons, the Irish Church Revenues 
Bill, Lord Melbourne returned to power, 
and nominated his . ministers, among 
whom, however, Lord Brougham had 
no place, and he has never since been a 
servant of the Grown. Wh6n Louis 
Philippe was deprived of the throne and 
a republic established, Lord Brougham, 
who had purchased property and >uilt a 
house at Cannes, where he went every 
I winter, applied, along witli other JBJnglish 
residents having preiperty/ there; for 
naturalization as a-aeourity it, but 
the claim wfts unsuccessffil, in conse- 
quence of the opinion of the French 
lawyers, that the applicants must, as a 
preliminary to naturalization in France, 
cease to be English citizens. As an 
orator, Lord Brougham has had few 
equals in or out of the Senate ; no living 
statesman possesses the same versatility. 
As an author he is occasionally cate- 
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less, but always clear ; as Chancellor, he 
performed, the greatest judicial feat on 
record; he retired from the Court of 
Chancery without leaving a single case 
which had boon heard in arrear for 
judgment. It is impossible to enume- 
rate in this place Lord Brougham’s 
practical efforts in the cause of educa- 
tion; suffice it to say, that among his 
.other undertakings he established the 
“Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,” and was the founder of 
University College, London. The ad- 
di’esses delivered by Lord Brougham to 
the meetings of the Social Science As- 
sociation at Bradford, on the occasion of 
the foundation of the monument to 
Newton, and of his installation at Edin- 
burgh as Chancellor of the University 
on wliicli he has conferred so much 
honour, show that his activity and in- 
tellectual vigour are unimpaired. He 
has again evinced his interest in social 
affairs in his presidential address to the 
Social Science Congress lately hold at 
Glasgow (September, 1860), where, in a 
speech of great length, he reviewed 
some of the most interesting occurrences 
which had taken place since the previous 
meeting, and which had a bearing on 
the objects of the Association. These 
recent e^Ms would alone, could they 
be de^'^dched from his earlier ciireer, 
give' a title to bo ranked as a phi- 
lanthropist, statesman, orator, philoso- 
pher, and savant, among the itNist illus- 
trious men whom this coimtry has ever 
produced* The title of Brougham and 
Vaux descends by a recent grant to his 
brother, who also inherits the old claim 
to the title of Vaux, A collected 
edition of liorct Brougham's works has 
been published by Messrs. CliarleS' 
Griffin & Ca They oonsiat of Critical, 
Historical, and Miscellaneous works, 
forming ten octavo volumes, including 
The Lives of Philosophers of the Time 
of George lIL “ The lives of Men of 
Letters of the Time of George IlLj”. 
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“Sketches of Eminent Statesmen of 
the Reign of George III.;” “Natural 
Theology,” comprising a Discourse on 
Natural Theology; “Dialogues on In- 
stinct, and Dissertations on the Struc- 
ture of the Cells of Bees, and on Fossil 
Osteology;” “Rhetorical and Literary 
Dissertations and Addresses, with Dis- 
courses of Ancient Eloquence,” &c.; 

“ Historical and Political Dissertations,” 
contributed to various periodicals ; and 
“Speeches on Social and Political Sub- 
jects, with Kxstorical Introductions;” 
“Contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, Political, Historical, and Miscel- 
laneous,” in three octavo volumes, ar- 
ranged under the heads of Rhetoric, 
History, Constitutional Questions, Po- 
litical Economy, Finance, Commercial 
Law, Physical Science, and Miscella- 
neous Subjects ; “ Paley’s Natural The- 
ology, with Notes and Dissertations by 
Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell,” in 
three volumes ; “Political Philosophy;” 
and what may be termed his Lordship’s 
magnum opus, “ A Treatise on the Bri- 
tish Constitution,” which has just issued 
from the press. 

BROUGHTON DE GIFFORD, Johk 
CxM Hobhoxjsf., Ba.ron, an English 
statesman, was bom in 1786. The son 
of a wealthy brewer in London, he was 
educated at Cambridge, and in 1809 
travelled in the East, publishing his 
observations under the title of “A 
doumey into Albania and other Pro- 
vinces of the Turkish Empire.” Lord 
Byron dedicated the fourth canto of 
“ Cliilde Harold” to him. Being in 
France during the “ Hundred Days,” 
he wrote, after Waterloo, his “Letters 
to an Englishman,” the opinions ex- 
pressed in which subsequently led to hia 
incarceration in Newgate. This con- 
demnation rendered him popular, and 
on his release, he was returned to the 
House of Commons in 1820^ He 
adopted at hrst radical opinions, but in 
a frw years his liberalism became less 
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extreme. In 1831 Lord Grey appointed 
him Secretary-at-War, and in 1833 he 
became Chief Secretary for Ireland; 
subsequently, Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, and Secretary to 
the Board of Control. He was elevated 
to the peerage in 1851. 

BROWN, Miss Frances, a blind 
poetess, was bom June, 1818, at Stran- 
orlar, in Ireland, where her father was 
postmaster. She lost her sight by small - 1 
pox when only eighteen months old, so 
that education in the ordinary fomi she 
could not receive. But her memory 
was most retentive, and she learned, 
from listening to others, to read and re- 
peat their lessons. She attempted verse 
at seven years of age, and continued to 
compose, her sister being her amanu- 
ensis, until 1841, when the “Athe- 
njeum” introduced her to the public. 
She is the author of a large number of 
poems and tales of considerable merit, 
and enjoys a small pension from the 
Crown. 

BROWN, William, a capitalist, donor 
of the Liverpool Free Library and Mu- 
seum, was born at Ballymena, county 
Antrim, in 1784. His father, Alexander 
Brown, was a native of Ballymena. Wil- 
liam Brown was early sent to England 
for his education, which he received at a 
private academy, kept by the Rev. J. 
Bradley, of Catterick, near Richmond, 
Yorkshire. His educational opportu- 
nities were slender. At the early age 
of sixteen he •was summoned from his 
books to acquire a knowledge of men 
and things. An active business career 
awaited him, and he was thenceforward 
compelled to pursue his studies and self- 
improvement under disadvantages, and 
in the absence of aids and auxiliaries 
which he has generously supplied to his 
younger and more fortunate fellow- 
townsmen. In the year 1800 his father 
determined to emigrate to America, and 
to seek his fortune in that land of pro- 
mise. His family accompanied him; 


and when the father had established 
himself in Baltimore as a linen mer- 
chant, William assisted in the counting- 
house. He soon became so useful, and 
manifested such aptitude for business, 
that his father took him into i)artner- 
ship. Mr. Brown, was a man of 
remarkable slirewdness and enterprise. 
He established one son at I'hiladclphia, 
another at New York, while a third 
remained in Baltimore to assist him in 
carrying on the parent or central busi- 
ness. William, the eldest, was sent to 
England in 1809. The young merchant 
lost no time in revisiting the scenes of 
his birth, and in 1810 he married Sarah, 
daughterof Mr. Andrew (rilion, of Bally- 
mena. The young couple came to Liver- 
pool, and here William established a 
branch of his father’s Baltimore firm, 
in correspondence with his brothers in 
New York and Fhiladeli>hia. The name 
of William Brown soon became known 
upon the Livei’j)Ool Exchange, and 
henceforward he became identified with 
the unparalleled progress and prosperity 
of the pori. And to so great an extent 
did his business increase that in 1836 
his transactions for the year amounted 
to above ten millions. In 1844 Mr. 
Brown offered liimself for South Lanca- 
shire, but was defeated ; although even- 
tually he took his seat in the House, in 
1846, having been elected by that consti- 
tuency without opposition. His political 
princii:>les are liberal, and throughout his 
career Mr. Brown has been the earnest 
advocate in every way of the principles 
of Free-trade. He retired from active 
political life in 1859. Mr. Brown has 
always shown the deepest interest in 
the affairs of the town of Liverpool, and 
the last instance of his munificence has 
been the presentation of a Free Library 
and Museum to his fellow-townsmen, 
at a cost to himself of forty thousand 
pounds, an instance of princely gene- 
rosity scarcely paralleled in any age. 
BROWNING, Mrs. Elizabeth Bab- 
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RETT, an English poetess, was bom in 
London, in 1800, of a family in affluent 
circumstances. She was educated with 
great care, and at the age of fifteen her 
powers as a writer were known to her 
fi'iends. Owing to the bursting of a 
blood-vessel in the lungs, she was for a 
long time in very delicate health, residing, 
for the sake of the climate, at Torquay. 
There she experienced a shock which 
permanently tinged her character with 
melancholy. Her brother, and two young 
men, friends, took out a small sailing- 
vessel, for a few hours’ trip. They had 
been but a few minutes on their voyage 
of pleasure, when the boat went down, 
and all on board perished, within sight 
of the house where Miss Barrett rcsnled. 
She was married to Mr. Robert Brown- 
ing in 184(5, and immediately after 
accompanied him to Pisa, subsequently 
removing to Florence, which they made 
their permanent home, varied by an 
occasional visit to England. In 1850 
the publication of her collected works 
increased lier reputation in England 
and on the Oontinent. Mrs. Browning 
can boast of a rich mine of poetical 
ideas, but the diction in which she fre- 
quently indulges detracts from what 
would otherwise be appreciated as the 
result of unlaboured poetic impulse. 

BROWNING, Robert, an English 
poet, was born at (yamberwell in 1812. 
Ho was educated at the London Uni- 
versity, where he was looked upon as 
a thoughtful and imaginative student. 
His first literary production, “Pju-a- 
celsus,” was published in 1835. In 1837 
he brought out “Strafford, an Historical 
Tragedy;” and in 1840, a long poem, 
entitled “Sordello.” Each of these 
works attracted much notice, from their, 
originality, choice of subject, and style 
of treatment ; but being more addressed 
to the minds of cultivated readers ‘than 
to the million, none of them became 
extensively popular. From 1842 to 
1846 he published a series of poems, 


which he entitled “Bells and Pome- 
granates.” Many of these are very 
beautiful ; though they all, more or less, 
partake of that intellectual subtlety 
which precludes all but highly intel- 
lectual readers from clearly and fully 
comprehending them. Still they tended 
generally to extend and conlirm the 
rei)utation he had previously acquired. 
In 1846 there appeared a collected edi- 
tion of his poems ; and in the same year 
he married Miss Elizabeth B. Barrett, 
the celebrated poetess. In 1850 he 
published one of his finest compositions, 
“Christmas Eve, and Easter Day,” and 
in 1855 liis “Men and Women,” a col- 
lection of miscellaneous poems which go 
further than all his other works to 
prove him a genuine poet, not of the 
merely intellectual and metaphysical 
order, but one who feels as deeply as he 
thinks. Mr. Browning has frequently 
been compared with Tennyson, but their 
ideas and their styles are widely diver- 
gent. Since his marriage he has resided 
principally at Florence. 

BRUNEL, IsAMBARD Kingdom, an 
English engineer, was bom at Ports- 
mouth in 1806. His youth was spent 
in France, receiving his education at 
the College of Caen. One of his earliest 
engineering attempts w^as that of form- 
ing a tunnel under the Thames, which 
has been completed at great cost, but 
has not afforded the results which its 
promoters at first anticijjjated. After 
various engagements in connexion with 
engineering affairs, Mr. Brunei was ap- 
pointed, ill 1833, the engineer of the 
Great Western Railway, and in this 
capacity introduced the broad gauge. 
His views in reference thereto were 
strongly opposed by many eminent en- 
gineers, but eventually he carried his 
point. Many of the bridges on that 
line are fine s^cimens of engineering 
talent. He has been connected with 
several foreign railways, and was one of 
the chief engineers engaged in erecting 
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the Britannia and Conway tubular 
bridges. He was the first to propose 
building large vessels for long voyages, 
and the Great Western steam- vessel -was 
constructed on plans furnished by him. 
The boldest effort of Mr. Brunei’s genius, 
however, has been the construction of 
the Great Eastern, which is the largest 
vessel ^ever built. Mr. Brunei is a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, .and a member 
of many foreign learned Associations. 

BRUNNOW, Ernest Philip, Baron 
VON, a Russian diplomatist, was born at 
Dresden, 31st August, 179G, his father 
belonging to an ancient family of Cour- 
land. After having studied at Leipsic, 
he W'as admitted in 1818, by order of 
the Emi^eror, to the ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. From 1820 to 1823 he was 
Secretary to the Russian Embassy in 
IiondoiL After serving in various sub- 
ordinate diplomatic offices, in 1839, 
having fallen into bad health from too 
close application to business, he was 
a[»pointed ambassador to Wurtemberg, 
and conducted, at Darmstadt, the .ar- 
rangements relative to the marriage of 
the Grand Duke Alexander. In 1839 
he was sent to London on special busi- 
ness, and the following year he returned 
as ambassador, and then it was that he 
displayed r.are ability as a diplomatist in 
negociating the treaty of 18th of July, 
18^. When the Russian war broke out 
ill 1864 he was recalled, and sent, in 
1855, as Pleiypotentiajy to the German 
Confederation, with instructions spe- 
cially to secure the neutrality of the 
lesser states. Along with Count Orloff 
he was chosen by Alexander II. to as- 
sist at the Conferences of Paris, and in 
1757 he was sent to Berlin as Minister 
Plenipotentiary. He has since been re- 
appointed to his old post in London. 

BRYANT, William Cullen, a poet 
and journalist, was bom%t Cummington, 
Massachusetts, on the 3rd of November, 
1797. After receiving an exceUent pre- 
fizninary education^ he entered William 


College, at the age of sixteen, where he 
soon reached a conspicuous i)osition by 
his superior classical attainments. He 
afterwards entered the office of a coun- 
seUor-at-law, and pursued for some 
years the practice of the law. He 
early became known as a poet, by the 
puldication in verse of some political 
satires. Giving up the profession of the 
law, he, in conjunction with a friend, 
founded the “New York Review,” and 
with two others an Annual named 
“The Talisman,” in which many of 
his j)oems appeareil. Eventually, how^ 
ever, Mr. Bryant bec.ame editor of the 
“New York Evening Post,” and to this 
journal lie has devoted his chief atten- 
tion for many years. The genuine 
feeling and quiet gracefulness of style 
displayed in almost all his poetic effu- 
sions have rendered them peculiarly 
popular, no less in England than in 
America. After I.ougfellow, Wilham 
Cullen Bryant is perh.aps the American 
poet best known in Britain. In addition 
to his poetical works, Mr. Bryant has 
published several tales a^d sketches, 
which have attained considerable popu- 
larity in America, but which have not 
been reproduced in England. 

BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY, 
Walter Francis Montague Douglas 
Scott, fifth Duke of Buccleuch, was born 
in 1806. After studying at St. John*s 
College, Cambridge, he, on arriving at 
majority in 1828, took his seat in the 
House of Lords. In 1842 he was Lord 
Privy Seal under Sir Robert Peel, and 
in 1846 President of the Council. In 
1842 he was nominated a Colonel of the 
Edinburgh militia, and in 1857 appointed 
one of Her Majesty’s aides-de-camp. 
The Duke is a moderate conservative in 
politics, and takes considerable interest 
in agricultural and social improvements, 
and the amelioration of the condition of 
the Scottish peasantry. 

BUCHANAN, James, ox-President of 
the United States, was. bom 23rd ApriU 
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1791, in the county of Franklin, Penn- 
sylvania. His father was a native of 
Donegal, in Ireland. Mr. Buchanan 
studied law, but had a strong bias for 
politics. In 1814, and Jigain in 1815, he 
was elected a member of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, but he found the 
labours harassing, and retired after two 
years’ servitude. In 1821 he first took 
his seat in Congress, and again retired 
into i)rivate life; but in 1831 he pro- 
ceeded on political affairs to Kussia, 
remaining at 8t. Petersburg for about 
two years. On Iris return to America he 
was elected to the Senate, and in 1845 
was appointed Secretary of State to 
President Polk. In 1853 he was sent by 
General Pierce as Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, resigning that post 
in 1856, when his friends had secured 
his election as president. Mr. Buchanan 
has been a successful politician, belong- 
ing to wliat is called the Democratic — in 
opposition to the Republican— party; he 
of necessity supports the Southern or 
pro-slavery cause, but the pith of his 
policy lies in liis principles of amiexation, 
and his desire to wrest from Great Britain 
every inch of territory capable of ab- 
sorption into the Union. His term of 
office expired in 1860. 

BUCKLE, Henry Thomas, an Eng- 
lish thinker and historian, was bom at 
Lee, in Kent, on the 24th November, 
1822. His father was a well-known 
merchant in Mark -lane; his mother a 
Miss Middleton, of the Yorkshire family 
of that name. For a short time he at- 
tended Dr. Holloway’s school at Kentish 
Town, but his health, when a boy, being 
delicate, he was not subjected to what 
is called a regular education. Dr. Birk- 
beck, whose advice had been taken, 
having recommended that he should not 
be tormented with task-work, or con- 
fined to the close atmosphere of a school- 
room, he was allowed to pursue his own 
course undisturbed ; and that he did not 
mis’spend 1^ time is abundantly appa^ 


rent in every page he has written. Mr. 
Buckle is the author of two papers 
published in “Fraser’s Magazine;*’ one 
‘ ‘ A Ijecture on the Influence of W omen, ” 
the other “An Essay on Liberty,” being 
a review of Mr. J. S. Mills’ work on the 
same subject. But his most remarkable 
production is the first volume of his 
“History of Civilization in England,” 
published in 1857. It is merely the first 
part of a great work, which is to embrace 
the whole history of English civilization, 
and which, if carried out with the range 
of learning, the ability and the capacity 
to arrange and systematize materials 
drawn from the most varied sources, 
displayed in every chapter of this intro- 
ductory volume, will place Mr. Buckle’s 
name among the foremost of those 
writers who have treated of the philo- 
sophy of history. It is not, however, 
as an original thinker on the transcen- 
dental questions of sociology that Mr. 
Buckle’s claims to distinction rest. His 
histories of the English intellect from 
the middle of the sixteenth to the eigh- 
teenth century, and that of the French 
intellect during the same period, forming 
part of this volume, are warmly admired 
by some of those who denounce most 
strongly his philosophical ideas, and 
even by them placed among the most 
important recent contributions to our 
historical literature. The remainder of 
the introduction is yet unpublished, and 
will be devoted to the investigation of 
the civilization of Germany, America, 
Scotland, and Spain — and the study of 
theii’ differences. Its appearance is 
looked forward to with great interest. 

BUCKSTONE, John Baldwin, a 
comedian and prolific dramatic author, 
was born at Hoxton, Middlesex, 18th 
September, 1802. His connections were 
highly respectable, being descended from 
the Derbyshire Buckstones, members of 
which are now amongst the principal 
landed gentry of that county. When 
but a boy he was a great favourite 
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because of his quickness of repartee and 
aptitude for study. Educated at Wal- 
worth Grammar School, when but eleven 
years of age he was placed on board a 
man-of-war; but, after a cruise, his 
grandfather objected to the little fellow^’s 
going to sea, and had him brought home 
and sent back to schooL His family then 
intended him for the law, but he did not 
follow that profession. He was a very 
discursive reader, though a quick learner; 
the stage had its attractions for him. 
He contracted his first engagement in 
the provinces. He then came to Lon- 
don and appeared at the Surrey Theatre, 
then at the Coburg, then at the Adelphi, 
then at the Haymarket, then at Drury 
Lane. In 1853 he became manager of 
the Haymarket, on the retirement of 
Mr. Benjamin Webster. In this theatre 
he, for several years, has accomplished 
the remarkable feat of keeping the house 
open every lawful night throughout the 
year, and always commanding full au- 
diences. As an author, Mr. Buckstone 
has produced more comedies, dramas, 
and farces than any man of the age, and 
all have been without exception success- 
ful. His style as a performer is removed 
from that of all others in the same line. 
It is quaint, easy, and highly comic. 
Being a great favourite with Her Majesty, 
he has on many occasions received the 
honour of appearing at court dramatic 
representations at Windsor Castle. Mr. 
Buckstone is treasurer and master of the 
Royal Genera^ Theatrical Fund ; joint- 
ti*easurer of the Royal Dramatic College, 
and a member of the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society and of the Garrick Club. 

BULWER, THE Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Lytton, a diplomatist and au- 
thor, was bom in 1804. He is the elder 
brother of the novelist, Bulwer Lytton. 
In 1830 he was sent on a special service 
to Brussels, and on his return became 
member for Wilton. Ho represented 
Coventry in 1831 and 1832, and Mary- 
lebono from 1834 to 1838. In 1837 he 


was ChargS d’ Affaires at Brussels, and 
in 1837 Secretary of the Embassy at 
Constantinople, filling a similar post at 
Paris in 1839. At the Court of Madrid 
he was the British representative for 
several years, and, subsequently, pro- 
ceeded in the same capacity to Wash- 
ington. In 1848 he married the 
youngest daughter of Lord Cowley. 
From 1852 to 1855 he was Envoy 
Extraordinary to Tuscany. In 1856 
he was appointed a Commissioner for the 
Danubian Princii)alities, and thereafter 
successor to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
as ambassador to Turkey, where he stiU 
remains. He is an author as well as a 
diplomatist, having [mhlished “An Au- 
tumn in Greece,” “The Lords, the Gov- 
ernment, and the Country,” “France, 
Social and Literary,” and the “Mon- 
archy of the Middle Classes. ” 
BUNSEN, Cheisti A.N Charles 
JosAiAS, Chevalier von, a German 
scholar, philosopher, and statesman, 
was born at Korback, within the prin- 
cipality of Waldeck, but not far from 
the frontiers of Rhenish Prussia, on the 
25th of August, 1791. ' In 1808 he 
became a student at Marburg ; whence, 
in 1809, he })roceeded to Gottingen. In 
1811 he obtained a professorship, and 
not long afterwards published a work, 
entitled “De Jure Atheiiiensium Hte- 
reditario,” which at once established his 
position as a scholar. He devoted hi.s 
attention chiefly to philological and phi- 
losophical studies, although his works 
everywhere display an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the great results of tlie 
physical sciences, and more especially of 
those which have a bearing on philo- 
logical researches. To complete his 
studies he visited various parts of the 
Continent. His first journey was to 
Holland ; thence he repaired to Copen- 
hagen, where he studied the Norse 
language and literature under Mag- 
nussen. In 1816 he i)roceeded to Paris, 
and there he devoted his attention to 
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Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit, under 
the great French Orientalists. From 
Paris he went to Rome. There he had 
the good fortune to secure the friendship 
and confidence of Niebuhr, whom he 
had some years before known at Berlin. 
This distinguished historian and critic 
at once appreciated the high abilities of 
Bunsen, and in 1818 secured for him 
the appointment of Secretary to the 
Prussian Legation, he himself being at 
that time Ambassador to the Papal See. 
In 1822 King Frederick William visited 
Italy, and made the acquaintance of 
Bunsen, whose religious views were much 
akin to those entertained by the monarch, 
then intent uj^kdii the innovations after- 
wards introduced into the Prussian 
Church. After the departure of Nie- 
buhr, Bunsen was appointed Prussian 
Ambassador in his stead. During the 
whole period of his stay in Italy, Bunsen 
continued his laborious researches in 
philology, not confining himself to mere 
grammatical studies, but carrying his 
investigations into the history of the 
jdiilosophical literature and political 
institutions of antiquity, ecclesiastical 
and liturgical history, archaeology, and 
every <lepartment of human knowledge 
which throws light upon the history of 
civilization. The Ausit of the younger 
(Jhami^ollion to Rome, in 1826, dii'ected 
his attention to the new field of ro- i 
search opened by the clue discovered 
to the interpretation of the hierogly- 
phics. It was he who induced Lepsius 
to turn his attention to this subject. 
Bunsen took the deepest interest in the 
foundation, in 1829, of the Archeological 
Institute of Rome, for which he erected 
a haU near his own house upon the 
CapitoL His duties as Minister and 
Charg6 d’ Affaires at Rome threw upon 
him some very delicate negociations 
between the Pope and the Prussian 
Government, more especially those relat- 
ing to mixed marriages, or marriages 
between Catholics and Protestants 


which, although arranged to the satis- 
faction of the Court of Rome, could not 
be settled to the contentment of the 
zealous Roman Catholics of Rhenish 
Prussia. After the disturbances on the 
Rhine, and the aiquehenaion of the 
Bishop of Cologne, Chevalier Bunsen 
found his position at the Papal Court 
disagreeable, and was recalled at his 
own request. In 1839 he was ap- 
jjointed ^Minister at Bemc to the Swiss 
Republic, and in 1841 Ambassador to 
this country. In 1844, on the occasion 
of one of those frequent visits he made 
to Berlin, to give the Prussian Govern- 
ment the benefit of his advice, he is 
understood to have recommended to 
King Frederick William IV. a liberal 
policy, and an assimilation of the legis- 
lative system to that of England. He 
supported the German policy in Schles- 
wig-Holstein. On this question he 
published, in April, 1848, a work, ad- 
dressed to Lord Palmerston, entitled “A 
Memoir on the Constitutional Rights 
of the Duchies of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein.’^ Having a strong bias in favour 
of constitutional government, Jie resigned 
his embassy in 1854, when he found 
that the Prussian Court had detennined 
to lean towards Russia. His absence 
from this country, where he had been 
looked uj)on as an adopted citizen, was 
generally felt as a public loss. He now 
resides in the neighbourhood of Heidel - 
berg. In the midsjt of his ^ibours as a 
statesman and diplomatist, Chevalier 
Bunsen has never discontinued his 
philological and philosophical researches, 
by which he is so well known in this 
country. In 1845 he published his 
“Church of the Future;” in 1847, 
Ignatius of Antioch, and his Times 
in 1848, “Eg 5 q)t’s Place in Universal 
History;” and in 1851, “Hippol3rtu3 
and his Age;” followed, in 1854, by 
the “Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Universal History, applied to Language 
and Religion.” The last is perhaps 
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one of the most important books 
which onr generation has produced, 
and may be said to stand towards 
philology and the cognate sciences 
ill the relation which Humboldt’s 
“Cosmos” bears to those departments 
of knowledge which have for their 
object the stuely of the material uni- 
verse. The work is wiitteu in an Eng- 
lish style, remarkable for elegance and 
brilliancy. 

BUNSEN, Robert William, a 
German chemist, was born at Gottingen, 
where bis father was Professor of Litera- 
ture. He studied at the University of 
that city, evidencing a decided taste for 
experimental science, and completed his 
education at Paris. He afterwards suc- 
ceeded Wohler as Professor of Chemis- 
try at the Polyteclmic Institute at CasseL 
In 1841 he was titular professor at the 
University of Marburg, and subsequently 
director of the Chemical Institute. In 
1851 he held an appointment at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau. Mr. Bunsen is 
chieiiy knoviTi to scientific circles through 
his extensive researches in chemistry, 
but more especially by his invention of 
the carbon voltaic battery, which is now 
so extensively used by electricians. He 
has been a large contributor to the 
“ Annales de Chimie,” and has also pub- 
lished works which chiefly relate to his 
discoveries in inorganic chemistry. 

BUOL, Shauenstein Charles Fer- 
dinand, C^iiNT, a German statesman 
and diplomatist, and Austrian minister, 
was bom at Hamburg on the 17th May, 
1797. He is a son of the celebrated 
Count Buol, who as Plenipotentiary of 
Austria presided for many years over 
the Frankfort Diet. In 1816 he was at- 
tached to the Legation at Florence, and 
was sent as Secretary to the Embassy at 
Paris in 1822, and to London in the same 
capacity in 182L He afterwards held 
various diplomatic appointments, and 
was Plenipotentiary at Turin when the 
Revolution of 1848 broke out. In 1848 


he went as Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, returning in 1850 to Dresden, to 
act as second imperial Plenipotentiary 
m the settlement of the Holstein ques- 
tion. After acting for some time as 
Ambassador to England, he returned to 
Viemia to become Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in place of Prince Schwaitzeiiborg, 
who bad just died. He ap|)eared with 
Baron Hubner, at the Congress of Paris, 
as imperial Plenipotentiary, and signed 
the Treaty of 30th March, 1856. Count 
Buol has not confined his attention to 
mere matters of diplomacy, but has en- 
deavoured on all occasions to further the 
progress of internal improvements in 
Austria. The position of neutrality 
which Austria held during the war was 
in a groat measure to be ascribed to his 
exertions ; he having sought throughout 
his whole career to cmancii)ato Austria 
from Russian control. In 1859 he re- 
tired from office. 

BUREN, Van, Martin, ex-President 
of the Uuited States of America, was 
born at Kinderliook, in the State of New 
York, 5th December, 1782. Although 
receiving a limited education when 
young, he turned his attention success- 
fully to politics and law, and was 
I appointed Attorney -General of the State, 
and sent as a senator to the Legislative 
Assembly of New York in 1812. He 
was one of the most ardent supporters 
of the war against Britain. In 1817 
he led the opposition against Clinton, 
elected Governor of New York, and 
was deprived of offices which he held ; 
but after a long struggle he was ap- 
pointed ^nator of the Uuited States^ 
Congress, in which he served eight years. 
He was an active partisan of General 
Jackson’s presidency, and on that gentle- 
man’s election he was appointed Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, and 
nominated Ambassador to London, but 
the Senate afterwards refused to ratify the 
appointment. He gained popularity by 
that opposition, and was elected Vice- 
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President. When Gen. Jackson’s term of 1 1842^ Burmeister filled the zoological 


office expired Van Burenwas nominated 
as his natural successor ; and though he 
had to contend with Clay, Calhoun, 
Webster, and Harrison, he was elected, 
holding office till 1840, when his claims 
for re-election were rejected. 

BURGOYNE, Sir John Fox, an 
English general, was bom in Ireland in 
1782. As one of the corps of Royal 
Engineers, he commenced his military 
career August, 1798, and served in Malta, 
Egypt, Sicily, and Sweden in the early 
part of the present century. In 1809 he 
joined the array under Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, and remained in Spain tdl the end 
of the Peninsular war in 1814. He con- 
ducted the sieges of Burgos and Saint 
Sebastian, and received the Gold Cross 
and one clasp for Badajoa, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, San Sebastian, andJSive; and 
the silver medal and three clasps for 
Busaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Nivelle. 
After passing through the various inter- 
mediate military grades he attained the 
rank of Lieutenant-General in 1852, and 
was then created a Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. In 1854 he was s-ent 
to Turkey, and as chief of the Engineer- 
ing Department of the British army 
took part in the events of the Crimea 
till his recall in 1855. He was present 
at the battles of the Alma, Balaklava, 
and Inliermann. For his services he 
was raised to the rank of General, and 
created a baronet. Sir J ohn was thirteen 
years Chairman of Public Works in 
Ireland, and since 1845 has held the 
appointment of Inspector-General of 
Fortifications. 

BURMEISTER, Hermann, liras bom 
in 1807, in Stralsund, in Prussia, where 
his father was a Custom-house officer. 
He studied medicine for four years in 
the Universities of Greifswidd and 
HaUe. Professor Nitzch, with whom he 
was on terms of friendships cultivated 
his taste for zoology and entomology. 
On the death of Hitzch, at H^e, in 


chair in his stead, and between then and 
1848 produced several scientific works 
of high merit, which added to the fame 
he had previously acquired both as an 
author and an entomologist. In 1840, 
having been already well known for his 
liberalism, and his facility of expressing 
his political opinions, Burmeister was 
chosen representative for Halle to the 
National Assembly; but his health, 
broken down by incessant work, com- 
pelled him to seek a wanner climate, 
and he went to Brazil. On his return 
to Europe, after two years’ absence, he 
resumed his functions in the University 
of Halle. He has published numerous 
scientific works, among which may be 
enumerated, “A Manual of Eutomo- 
logy,” and a work on the animals of 
Brazil He also wrote two popular 
treatises, “The History of Creation,” 
and “Sketches of Natural History,” 
which have been very successful with 
the general public, 

BURNET, John, a painter, engraver, 
and art-critic, was born at Fisher -row, 
near Edinburgh, in 1784. Apprenticed 
to Robert Scott, the engraver, 4ie studied 
assiduously, devoting his little leisure to 
the cultivation of drawing under John 
Graham, at the classes of the Scottish 
Academy. Here he was the feUow- 
piipil of Sir William Allan and Sir 
David Wilkie, his engravings from the 
works of the latter artist first directing 
attention to his abilities. ^Vilkie re- 
moved to London in 1804, and produced 
such a sensation by his picture of the 
“Village Politicians” that Mr. Burnet 
resolved also to attempt success in the 
English capital. He arrived in London 
in 1806, and called on Wilkie, who re- 
ceived him cordially, and assisted to 
obtain him employment in book engrav- 
ing; but aspiring to a higher walk in. 
art, he requested liberty to engrave 
“The Jew’s Harp.” Wilkie granted 
permission, and in 1809 he pubUshed 
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the work, which was very meritorious. 
He afterwards, by his plate from “The 
Blind Fiddler,” became established in 
public opinion as an artist of unsurpassed 
power. ‘ ‘ Reading the Will, ” ‘ * Chelsea 
Pensioners Reading the Gazette,” “The 
Rabbit on the Wall,” and other works, ! 
were successively engraved by him with 
etjual firmness and delicacy. All these 
are now familiar to the world, and it 
has been asserted that Wilkie’s present 
fiime rests nearly as much on the hand 
of Burnet as on his own productions. 
He has engraved his own pictures, as, 
for example, “The Greenwich Pension- 
ers.” He has also engraved several of 
Rembrandt’s and Raphael’s pictures, 
and has published some works, the 
value of which to the art-student can 
scarcely be over-rated ; among these 
are, “Practical Hints on Painting,” 
published in 1812; “Landscape Painting 
in Oil ;” and “Hints on Portrait Paint- 
ing.” These and other writings of a 
similar class are illustrated by himself. 

BURRITT, Elihu, known as the 
“learned blacksmith,” wiis born in Con- 
necticut in 1811. His early education 
was by no means extensive, but by iier- 
severance and industry he acquired a 
knowledge of many languages and dia- 
lects, and he is a proficient in mathema- 
tics. Mr. Burritt has made himself well 
known in this country and in France by 
his untiring exertions to form and con- 
solidate thq, league of Universal Brother- 
hood. He IS also a strenuous advocate 
for the ocean i)enny postage. In the 
prosecution of these philanthropic ob- 
jects, Mr. Burritt has had a principal 
share in convening congresses of repre- 
sentatives of peace societies in London, 
Brussels, Paris, and Frankfort. He was 
the first to put forth the idea of an elec- 
tric telegraph around the globe vid Beh- 
ring’s Straits, connecting St. Petersburg | 
and San Francisco. He is now engaged 
in urging upon the people of the United 
vStates the peaceful extinction of slavery 


by compensating the Southern States 
out of the national treasury for the 
emancipation of their slaves. “The 
Bond of Brotherhood,” a monthly organ 
for the promulgation of peace principles, 
is understood to l>e chiefly the production 
of the ‘ ‘ learned blacksmith. ” “ Sparks 

from the Anvil,” “A Voice from the 
Forge,” and “Peace Papers for the 
People,” are his chief indei)endciit con- 
tributions to literature. 

BURTON, JoHX Hill, an author and 
historian, was bom 22nd of August, 
1809, at Aberdeen. His father was an 
officer in the 94th Regiment, who dying, 
left his family but slenderly iirovided 
for. Mr. Burton, after studying at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 1831 
w'as called to the Edinburgh bar. At 
first he had to contend w’ith the vicissi- 
tudes attached to the career of a young 
advmcate without indeiiemleiit means, 
but he struggled through with a manly 
spirit, writing for the Westminster and 
Edinburgh Review's, when briefs were 
scanty. As an author he is sound and 
practical, and every work he has written 
bears evidence of the care and research 
bestowed oii its iircparation. His “ Life 
and Correspondence of Havid Hume,” 
“ Lives of 8iinon L()rd Lovat, and 
Duncan Forbes, of Culloden,” and the 
“Nairatives from Criminal Trials in 
Scotland,” are all excellent. “The 
Scot Abroad,” a very interesting series 
of papers, which appeared in “Black- 
wood’s Magazine” some short time ago, 
is the production of Mr. Burton. His 
“Manual of the Law of Scotland,” and 
“Treatl^^'on the Law of Bankruptcy,” 
are clear and well digested. He wrote 
the articles “Parliament” and “Prison 
Discipline” for the “ Encycloi>£edia 
I Britamiica,” and a great part of the 
articles on law subjects for the “Penny 
Cyclopseclia.” His chief work, however, 
is “The History of Scotland, from the 
Revolution of 1688 to the Extinction of 
1 the Jacobite Insurrection of 1745.” He 
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has held since 1854 the office of Secre- 
tary to the General Prison Board of 
Scotland. 

BUSTAMENTE, Don Cablos Maria 
DE, a Mexican archteologist, was bom in 
Mexico about the close of the last cen- 
tury. He has devoted himself chiefly 
to the study of the antiquities of Mexico. 
His first i>roduction was a “Topograph- 
ical Memoir of the Country of Ouxuca’^ 
(1821), which was followed by a disser- 
tation “ On the Republic of Tluxucola.” 
His writings, though not very numerous, 
have appeared at intervals from this 
period to 1842. They are distinguished 
for original information and accuracy. 

BUTT, George Medd, Q.C., an Eng- 
lish statesman and lawyer, was bom in 
1797. He is the son of the late Mr. 
John Butt, of Sherborne. In early life 
he practised for some years as a special 
pleader, and in 1839, being then in his 
thirty -third year, he was called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of the Inner 
Temple, and went on the Western Cir- 
cuit, where he soon rose into reputation, 
and acquired an extensive practice. In 
1845, during the Chancellorship of Lord | 
Lyndliurst, Mr. Butt was made a Queen’s 
Counsel, and shortly afterwards was 
elected a Bencher of the Imier Temple. 
At the general election in July, 1847, 
Mr. Butt offered his services to the 
electors of Weymouth, but was defeated, 
losing his election, however, by onlyi 
three votes. In July, 1852, he again! 
stood for Weymouth, and this time with I 
more success, as he was returned at the 
head of the t>oIl, the other candidates 
being Colonel W. L. Freestun Mr. 
Oswald. Mr. Butt was a professed 
adherent of the Conservative party, but 
differed from that body in many impor- 
tant political points. 

CABALLERO, Firmin Aoosto, a 
Spanish journalist and statesman, was 
bom in 1800 at Barajas de Melo. Hav- 
ing received a good education, he turned 
his attention to the study of geography, 


and in a series of essays exposed the 
shortcomings of Minano’s “ Dictionary,” 
which brought him at once into 
notice. In 1833 Caballero established 
the “ Boletin de Comercio,” and on 
its suppression he published the “Eco 
del Comercio,” a pa^Kir which, mainly 
from the vigour of its original writing, 
8i)eedily rose in popular favour. In 
1843 Caballero became a member of the 
Cabinet, but did not long continue in 
office. His published w'orks are mostly 
on geography, and one of the best of 
these is his “ Manual Geographico Ad- 
ministrati vo de la Monarquia Espanola.” 

CABET, Etienne, leader of the 
French Communists or Icariens, was 
born at Dijon on the 2nd of January, 
1788. After completing his education 
he entered the bar as an advocate, and 
brought himself into public notice by his 
spirited defence of some conspirators in 
1816. He then proceeded to Paris, but, 
owing to the violence of his political 
opinions, was prosecuted, and at length 
took refuge in England, where he re- 
mained for some years. On his return 
to France in 1839 he published a liistory 
of the Revolution of 1789, and became 
the advocate of Socialist opinions. In 
1842 he brought out his “Voyage en 
Icarie,” in which he sets forth the bless- 
ings of an imaginary State where aR 
things were held in common for the 
public good, and whose government 
should simply exercise a patern^d control 
over the masses. To put these ideas 
into practice he procured a grant of a 
tract of country in Texas, and a portion 
of his followers set out from France to 
found a social republic in the New 
World. Subsequently Cabet followed 
his disciples. In his journey through 
the United States he heard of the expul- 
sion of the Mormons from Nauvoo, and 
in May, 1850, Cabet with his followers 
took possession of that city. He even- 
tually returned to Paris, and pleaded his 
own cause against a sentence of imprison- 
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meut which had been passed against 
liim. Besides the numerous statements 
he published for his defence, M. Cabet 
produced a declaration in his favour 
which had been given him at Nauvoo, 
entirely absolving him from many of the 
charges which had been brought against 
him. He fearlessly pleaded his own 
cause, and eventually gained an acquit- 
taL After the coup dOHai he found that 
all hopes of political advancement were 
lost, and he accordingly determined to 
return to Nauvoo. He eventually had 
to take severe steps with his followers, 
and becoming unpopular thereby, he fled 
to Saint Louis in Missouri, 

CABRERA, Don Ramon, Count of 
Morelia, a Car list general, was born at 
Tortosa, in Catalonia, in August, 1810. 
His early life was spent in a very 
irregular manner, but taking advantage 
of an insurrection in 1833, he joined 
Don Carlos, under whom he soon dis- 
tinguished himself by the boldness and 
ferocity of his disposition. The Carlists 
believed themselves, for a short time, 
masters of Spain, and Cabrera jjrepared 
to remove Isabella from the throne by 
a decisive stroke ; but the defection of 
Maroto changed the face of affairs ; and 
the Carlists, from being victors, were 
compelled to act on the defensive. On the 
fall of Don Carlos, being more attached 
to the cause than to the person of the 
Pretender, Cabrera made war on his own 
account,, and established himself in a 
strong position 'amid the mountains of 
Catalonia and Arragon; but in 1840, 
his forces having been totally routed by 
Espartero, he was compelled to flee to 
France, where, not being looked upon 
in the light of a political refugee, he was 
conflned in the fortress of Ham, whence 
he went to London in 1846. In 1848 he 
endeavoured to rekindle the civil war, and 
proceeded to Spain, where, however, he 
was defeated. On returning to England 
he gave up his warlike propensities, and 
married an English lady, with whom he 
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afterwards went to Italy; hut, having 
interfered in Italian affairs, he was 
expelled from Naples, and has since 
retired from public life. 

CAILLIAUD, Frederic, a French 
traveller, was bom at Nantes, on the 
17th of March, 1787. Having comi)lete<i 
his education at Paris, he travelled 
through the southern parts of Europe, 
and in 1815 proceeded from Constantin- 
ople to Egypt, remaining a number of 
years in the East, and rendering l)y his 
investigations, considerable service to its 
history. On his return to France in Feb- 
ruary, 1819, he brought with him a valu- 
able collection of minerals and antiqui- 
ties, and plans and copies of inscriptions, 
which were purchased of him by the 
French Minister of the Interior. He is 
the author of various works, the cliief of 
which are, “Travels to Meroe, to the 
Wliite Nile, beyond Fazoyl, to the south 
of Sennaar, to Syonah, and to five other 
Oases, between 1819 and 1822;’’ and 
“ Researches in tlie Arts and Trades, 
the Usages of (hvil and Domestic Life 
among the Ancient Races of Nubia and 
Ethiopia,” followed by “Details on the 
Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Inhabitants of the same Comitries.” 

CAIKD, James, M.P., an eminent 
agricultural writer, was bom at Stran- 
raer, in Wigtonshire, in 1816, and re- 
ceived his education at Edinburgh. Mr. 
Caird, who is a proprietor in Wiglon- 
sliire, originally devoted himself to the 
practical pursuits of agriculture; and 
was first brought into public notice by 
contributing letters on the agricnlture 
of England to the “ Times,” and by the 
publication of various works on farming. 
In 1853 he stood for the Wigton Burghs, 
and lost his seat by a majority of one 
vote against him; but at the general 
election of 1857 he stood for Dartmouth, 
was returned, and immediately became 
an authority in the House of Commons. 
He has lately travelled over a consider- 
able portion of the United States and 
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Canada, noting carefully as lie wenV 
the modes of cultivation followed in the 
New World, and on his return pub- 
lishing a little volume on “Prairie 
Farming/’ On agricultural questions 
his observations are always shrewd, in- 
telligent, and practical. In 1850 Mr. 
Oaird stood for the Stirling and Dun- 
fermline Burghs in the Liberal interest, 
and was returned unopposed. His best 
known works are his “ English Agricul- 
ture,” a fifth edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1852 ; his “ Plantation Scheme” 
(1850), of which several editions have 
been published; his “High Farming 
under Liberal Covenants the best Sub- 
stitute for Protection ; ” and his “High 
Farming Vindicated.” 

CAIllD, Bkv. John, D.D., a popular 
preacher of the Church of Scotland, was I 
bom at Greenock in 1823. After com - 1 
pleting his studies at the University of 
Glasgow ho was appointed minister of 
Newton-on-Ayr, and subsequently offi- 
ciated in Lady Yester’s church in Edin- 
burgh. In 1850 he removed to Errol, 
and ill 1858 from this country parish to 
Glasgow, where a magnificent church 
has been erected for him. Mr. Caird’s 
pulpit appearances are marked by sim- 
plicity, earnestness, and fervour. A 
discourse preached before the Queen, in 
the parish church of Crathie, published 
by request of her Majesty, has attained 
an unprecedented popularity, and a 
collecte<l volume of bis sermons has 
recently won almost equal admiration. 

CAIRNS, Sir Hugh M‘Caliviort, 
ex-Solicitor-Gcneral for England, second 
son of the late William Cairns, Esq. of 
Calton, was bom in 1819, near Belfast, 
in the county Down. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where » he 
was first-class in classics, and obtained 
other honours. He was called to the 
bar in 1844, and rose to considerable 
practice in the Court of Chancery, where 
he was soon considered a leading man. 
He was elected member for Belfast in 


1852 by one of the largest majorities 
ever known in that borough ; in 1856 
he was made Queen’s Counsel; and in 
1858, under Lord Derby, Solicitor -Gen- 
eral, with the honour of knighthood. He 
is considered one of the most effective 
orators on the Conservative benches, 
where he still represents his first consti- 
tuency. His speech on the Paper Du- 
ties, and the Interpretation of the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France, delivered 
in the House of Commons in August, 
1860, displays all the best characteristics 
of his eloquence. 

CAMBRIDGE, H. R. H. George 
William Frederick Charles, Duke 
OF, is the son of Adolphus Frederick, 
first Duke, and is grandson of George 
III., and cousin to her Majesty. His 
Royah Highness was horn at Hanover, 
on 29th March, 1819, and on the death 
of his father in 1850, succeeded to the 
dukedom. In 1837 he became Colonel 
in the army; in 1845, Major-General; 
in 1854, Lieutenant-General. He was 
appointed to command the Highlanders 
and Guards, which formed the first divi- 
sion of the army scut to the Crimea to 
support the interests of Turkey.' At the 
battle of the Alma his Royal Highness 
displayed both ability and valour as a 
commander, leading bis troops into ac- 
tion in a manner that gained the confi- 
dence of the men and the esteem of the 
officers. At Inkermann he had a horse 
shot under him, and displayed the same 
vigour and courage. On the retirement 
of Lord Hardinge, the • Duke was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the Bri- 
tish army, with whom he is as great a 
favourite as was his uncle the Duke of 
York. During his administration of 
this office he has introduced many valu- 
able reforms, and has proved himself an 
untiring friend of the common soldier. 

CAMPBELL, John, Lord, Lord 
Chancellor of England, was born at 
Springfield, near Cupar, Fife, in 1779; 
hia father being the parish minister. 
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He studied at the University of St An- was for some time M.P. for Harwich, 
drews. On entering the legal profession but since his mother’s death, in 1860, 
he went to London, and kept his terms has taken his seat in the House of Lords 
at Lincoln’s Inn. Called to the bar in as Lord Stratheden. Lord Campbell’s 
1806, he became King’s Counsel in 1827. speeches at the bar and in the House of 
In 1830 he entered the House of Com- Commons were published in 1842. 
mons for the borough of Stafford, as an CAMPBELL, Rev. John, D.D., a 
ardent reformer. In 1832 he became divine and journalist, was born in Eor- 
Solicitor-General ; in 1834 Attorney- farshire at the close of the last century. 
General and member for Edinburgh, Between the years 1819 and 1823 he 
and in 1841 he was appointed Lord passed through a regular course of 
Chancellor of Ireland. The fall of the literary education at the Universities of 
Melbourne Cabinet in that yeai- left him St. Andrews and Glasgow, after which 
at more leisure to prosecute literary he studied theology in the Hall of the 
pursuits, and he presented the world Independent denomination in Glasgow, 
with the “ Lives of the Lord Chancel- under the presidency of the late Dr. 
lors and Keepers of the Great Seal, Ralph Wardlaw and the Rev. Grevillo 
from the earliest Times to the Beign of Ewing. He became pastor of the Inde- 
George IV.,” and the “Lives of the pendent church in Kilmarnock in 1827; 
Chief Justices of England, from the and from the notice he soon attracted 
Norman Conquest to the death of Lord as a preacher, he was, in 1828, invited 
Mansfield.” WheJi Tjord John Russell to the i)astoratc of the church assem- 
came into office. Lord Campbell was bliiig in the Tabernacle, Moorfields, 
appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of London, erected by the celebrated Whit- 
Lancaster, and in 1850 became Lord field, one of the largest congx’egations 
Chief Justice of England, in which in the metropolis. Here Dr. Campbell 
capacity he has presided at some very laboured with undiminished popularity 
remarkable trials, displaying unabated for upwards of twenty yeifrs, till liis 
vigour, power of attention, and sagacity, health failed. Under these circum- 
He remained Lord Chief Justice until stances he was led to comply with the 
the fall of tlie Derby Government in invitations of a Iwdy of Christian gen- 
1859, when Lord Palmerston removed tlemen to commence a popular religious 
him from the Queen’s Bench to the newspaj^er, “The British Banner,” 
Woolsack. He is now Lord Chancellor, which met with unexampled success, 
and discharges the functions of his This journal he conducted for nine years, 
office with an ability scarcely to have when he relinquished it, and on hia 
been expected in a judge much more own account established the “British 
accustomed to common law than to Standard,” to which two years after- 
equity procedure. As a constitutional wards he added the “British Ensign.” 
lawyer Lord Campbell has no superior, In 1844, by the public vote of the As- 
and very few equals ; as a judge his de- sembly of the Congregational Union of 
cisiona have invariably been character- England and Wales, he was invited to 
ised by sound legal knowledge and undertake the editorship of a popular 
acute discrimination. He married, in religious maga 2 dne, the “Christian 
1821, a daughter of Lord Abinger, who Witness,” which resized a inontbly cir- 
was created a peeress in her own right, culation of 30,000 copies. To this, two 
with the title of Baroness Stratheden, years afterwards, he added the “Chris- 
and has seven children, of whom the tian Penny Magaszinc,” which obtained 
eldest, William Frederick, bom in 1824, a monthly issue of 100,000 copies. Ifr. 
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,CainpbeHi,-. % » voluminoua • author. 
Among ma larger works may be men- 
tionodl'^ia: ‘^Maritime Discovery and 
Cliriptian Missions;” “Jethro,” a him- 
dred-guinea prize essay; the “Martyr 
of Brromangaj” the “ Life of Nasmith, 
the Founder of City Missi ons ; ” “ Poi>ery 
and Puseyistn;” and “John Angell 
James: a Review of his Character, 
Eloquence, and Writings.” Dr. Camp- 
bell has entered largely into the eccle- 
siastical controversies (tf the day. In 
lS3S^die issued a volume of Letters, re- 
printed from the “Patriot” newa2)ai)er, 
against the Bible printing inonoijoly, 
which coTitrihuted to a great reduction 
in the i)rice of Bibles, and to greater 
accuracy in the correction of subsequent 
editions. 

CANDLTSII, tiieRev. Robert, D.D., 
a Scottish clergyman, and leader of the 
Free Churcli. Dr. Candlish is distin- 
guished hy great subtlety and acuteness 
as a debater, and as an ecclesiastical 
leader has attained a distinguished posi- 
tion in Scotland. Excessive devotion to 
Ffce Church interests has left him little 
leisure to achieve that excellence as an 
author which his undoubted native 
powers might warrant us to anticii)ate. 
His w^orks on “Genesis,” on “Scrip- 
ture Characters,” on the “Atonement,” 
oil the “Resurrection,” and on “Mau- 
rice’s .Theological Essays,” all' display 
great acuteness, althougli perhaps some- 
times wanting in that fulness of informa- 
tion a^^d carefidness of finish which 
greater leisure would bestow. 

CANN IN G, Charles J ohn, V tscount, 
Governor -General of India, was born in 
1812, yit Gloucester Lodge, Brompton. 
^ is the son of the late Right Hon. 
4feorge Canning, by a daughter of Major- 
Gopefal Scott of Balcomic, Fifeshire. 
He educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. ^In 1835 he married a daughter 
' of Lord Stuart de Rothesay, a lady -who, 
as Maid of Honour to Queen Adelaide, 
waa in high favour at Oo|^. In 1836 


he was returned to the House of Com- 
mons as member for Warwicksliire; but 
on his inofcier’s death, in 1837, he suc- 
ceeded to the title of Viscount, and took 
his seat in the House of Lords, where 
he acquired a reiuitation for goo<l sense 
and intelligence as a si)cakcr. For some 
time his political opinions were nnde- 
cided, but eventually he adhered to 
tho Conservative party. In 1841 he 
took office under Sir Robert Peel as 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fiiirs, a jiost which he hehl until about 
the beginning of 1846, when a few 
months previous to the resignation of 
Sir Robert Peel he became Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests. In 
1853 he accepted office in the adminis- 
tration of Lord Aberdeen, and as Post- 
master-General introduced gicat im- 
provements into that institution, retain- 
ing the office under the ministry of Lord 
Palmerston. In 1855, on the resignation 
of the Marquis of Dalhousie, Lord Can- 
ning hecaine Governor-General of India, 
a position which he has since held, 
through good and bad report, during a 
period the most critical in tho history of 
our Indian empire. It is probable, that 
after the mists of iirejudice have clearetl 
awray, and the heats of passion, together 
wdth the prepossessions of party, have 
subsided, it will be acknowdedged by all 
parties that India never had a fairer 
or more honourable British chief. The 
severest trial Lord Canning had to 
undergo in his Indian govei'nment was 
when Lord Derby’s Ministry wfls formed 
in 1858. Lortl Ellenborough was ap- 
jiointed President of the Board of Con- 
trol, and in that capacity forwarded a 
despatch to the Govenior-General which 
conveyed heavy censure in not the most 
moderate language. Lord Canning’s 
vindication of himself w'as triumphant, 
and Lord Ellenborough was obliged, by 
tho voice of the country, and the demon- 
strations of Parliamentary hostility, to 
rerign his seat in tho ministry. 
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CANROBERT, Francois Certatn, 
a Prencli commander, was bom in 
1809. After receiving bis militaiy 
education at tbe school of St. Cyr, he 
in 1828 joined the army as a sub-lieu- 
tenant in the 47th Regiment of the Line ; 
and in 1835, having been previously 
made lieutenant, he went to Africa. 
Having distinguished himself in 1842, he 
was made a chief of battalion, in 1846 
lieutenant -colonel, and in 1847, colonel. 
In 1848 he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of an expedition against the 
Arabs, in which he acquitted himself 
with great success and braveiy. He 
then took command of the Zouaves, 
and marching against the Kaliyles, was 
again victorious. Promoted to be gen- 
eral of brigade, in 1850 he led an ex- 
pedition against Narah, one of the most 
powerful strongholds of the Arabs ; but 
such was the ability of his attack, that 
after a few hours’ determined fighting, the 
place was reduced. In 1852 Louis Napo- 
leon made him one of his aides-de-canq), 
and in 1853 general of division. On the 
death of St. Amaud he succeeded to 
the command of the French army in 
the Crimea, but, probably owing to the 
difficulties of his position, did not much 
distinguish himself in that capacity. It 
h£is been suggested that he permitted 
Napoleon, whose nominee he was, to 
dictate from Paris the tactics of the 
army, a procedure which P^lissier on hi.s 
appointment at once repudiated. How- 
ever, on his return from the East, the 
Emperor^treated him with marked dis- 
tinction, created him a Marshal of 
France, and despatched him on diplo- 
matic service to the courts of Denmark 
and Sweden. In 1855 he received the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

CANTERBURY, John Bird Sum- 
ner, D.D., Archbishop op, was bom in 
1780, at Kenilworth, in Warwickshire, 
of which his father was vicar. He was 
educated at Eton and King’s College, 
gaining honours as Browne’s Medallist, 


and Hulse’s Prizeman. After publish- 
ing, in 1815, his principal work, entitled 
“Apostolical Preaching,” he wrote his 
“Records of Creation,” which gained 
the second Burnett Prize of £400 in 
the following year. In 1820 Dr. Sum- 
ner was a canon of Durham; in 1828 
he was consecrated Bishop of Chester; 
and in 1848 translated to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. His i^atron- 
age as Primate is large, and it is ad- 
ministered wdtbr discrimination, tbe in- 
tercourse of the Primate with subonli- 
nates being marked by uniform urbanity. 
He lias been called on, by innovations 
introduced intt) the services of the 
Church of England, to express his de- 
cided hostility thei*eto, but he has 
always exhibited a conciliatory feeling, 
even in the rebukes he has administered. 
The Archbishop, who is a liberal in 
politics, is regarded as the heml of the 
Ijow-Chiirch party in the Church of 
England. Besides the works above 
mentioned. Dr. Sumner has publishe<l 
many others on theological subjects, 
together with several volumes of sermons. 

CANTU, Cksar, an Itaban historian, 
was bom at Brescia in 1805.’ He was 
educated at 8ondio, in the Valtelline, 
where, at eighteen years of age, he was 
.appointed Professor of Literature in tho 
college of that city. lie afterwards 
resided at Como, Milan, and Piedmont. 
Owing to the expression of his political 
views in his “Reflections on the History 
of Lombardy in the 17th Century,” 
Cantu was condemned to a year’s im- 
prisonment at the instance of the Aus- 
trian Government. Cantu’s chief work 
is his “Storia Universale,” a produc- 
tion which is considered as one of the 
most valuable contributions to the 
literature of Italy. His “Reformation 
in Europe” has been translated into 
English by F. Prandi. Besides the works 
alluded to, M. Cantu has produceil many 
others, chiefly relating to historic^ 
subjects. 
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CAPEFTGUE. Jean Baptiste Ho- 
NOiiE Raymond, a Frencli historian and 
periodical writer, was bom at Marseilles 
in 1802. He received his early educa- 
tion in his native place, afterwards lie- 
gan the study of the law, and to complete 
his legal training went to Paris in 1821. 
In Paris he became connected with po- 
litical affairs as editor of the “Quoti- 
dienne,” and afterwards wrote articles 
for many of the Parisian journals. He 
was engaged preparing, *in the mean- 
time, his ‘‘Operations of the French 
Army in Spain.” He obtained a post 
in the Foreign Office, which, however, 
he resigned in 1848, and subseciuently 
devoted himself to historical studies, 
availing himself of the varied informa- 
tion which his official position placed 
at his disposal. The revolution, how- 
ever, closed against him the archives of 
foreign affairs. He was one of the first 
who opposed the Republic in the Na- 
tional Assembly, and for two years his 
letters, dated from London, Vienna, and 
Berlin, guided the policy of the counter 
revolution. Among his principal works 
are the “ Essai sur les Invasions,” 
“Histoire de Philippe Auguste,” the 
“Histoire de la R6formc, do la Ligue, 
et du Rfegne de Henri Quatre,” “Riche- 
lieu, Mazarin, et la Fronde,” “Louis 
XIV.,” “ L’ Europe pendant le Consulat 
et I’Empire de NapoRon,” “L’Europe 
depuis Tavgnement de Louis Philippe,” 
his latest work of note being “Avant 
1780, Royaut6, Droit, Liberty.” 

CARDIGAN, James Thomas Brh- 
DENELL, Earl op, was born in 1707. 
His father was sixth Earl of Cardigan. 
He entered the army on 8th May, 1824, 
and in December, 1830, attained the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. Under the 
title of Lord Brudenell he sat in Parlia- 
ment for Marlborough and Northamp- 
ton. In 1837 he was called to the House 
of Lords, on the death of his father. 
The great fortune to which he became 
heir he employed in improving the con- 


dition of his ipgiinent. He acquired a 
good deal of notoriety in connexion with 
the “black bottle” and other mess 
squabbles, terminating in a duel with 
Captain Tuckett, and his celebrated 
trial before the House of Lords, which 
broke down, chiefly on technical grounds. 
After this period Lord Cardigan devoted 
himself to his military duties, and ac- 
quired great commendation for his ser- 
vices in this respect from the highest 
authorities in the army. In 1854 he 
was appointed Major-General, and took 
the command of the Light Cavalry in 
the Crimean War. His heroic charge at 
the battle of Balaklava will long be re- 
membered as one of the most memorable 
incidents iii the campaign. It invested 
his lordship for a time with well-merited 
popularity, which, however, was some- 
wliat diminished, owing to the charges, 
well or ill-founded, brought against him 
by the Crimean Commissioners, although 
these ill no respect affect his character 
as a gallant officer. In 1855 he was ap- 
pointed Commander of the Bath, and 
in 185() Commander of the Legion of 
Honour. 

CARDWELL, Right Hon. Edward, 
a politician and member of Parliament, 
was bom at Liveriiool in 1813, and is the 
son of a merchant of that to^vn. He 
studied at Oxford, and was called to the 
bar in 1838. Afterwards he entered on 
a political career, and was returned as 
member of Parliament for Clitheroe in 
1842. He sat for Liverpool from 1847 
till 1852, when he was defeated at the 
general election; and for Oxford from 
1853 to 1857, when he was again de- 
feated but afterwards returned, on adopt- 
• ing the views of the Peelite party. He 
was Secretary of the Treasury from 
'February, 1845, to July, 1846, and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, under Lord 
John Russell, from 1852 to 1855, and is 
now Chief Secretary for Ireland. Since 
1852 he has been a member of tke Privy 
Council 
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CAREY, Hrni?y C.,^|^an American 
political economist, was boni in Phila- 
delphia, the 15th Decemher, 1793, where 
his father, Matthew Carey, a distin- 
guished writer, had established a large 
publishing business. In 1821 Mr. Carey 
succeeded his father, and three years 
afterwards established tlic system of 
periodical trade-sales which are noAV 
the ordinary channels of exchange be- 
tween American booksellers. He pub- 
lished aii “Essay on the Rate of Wages, 
with an Examination of the Causes of 
the Difference in the Condition of the 
Labouring Population throughout tlie 
World,” in 1835; and a work on the 
“Credit System of hYance, England, 
and the United States,” in 183S. These 
treatises were reproduced and expanded 
into his “Principles of Political Econo- 
my” (1837-40). He has since published 
“Past, Present, and Future” (1848); 
“The Harmony of Interest, Agricul- 
tural, Manufacturing, and Commercial” 
(1850); and “The Slave Trade, Do- 
mestic and Foreign ; why it exists, and 
how it may be extinguished” (1853). 
In 1858-9 he gave to the world the 
digested and methodized results of his 
stiuhes and discoveries, under the title 
of “ Principles of Social Science,” in 3 
vols., 8vo. His separate i)ublications 
extend in the aggregate to something 
like four thousand pages, and liis con- 
tributions to newspapers and periodicals 
to as many more. He has written 
various ^ampldets, among which are 
“Answers to the Questions, What con- 
stitutes Currency? Wliat are the Causes 
of its Unsteadiness? and What is the 
Remedy?” (1840); “Ijetters on Inter- 
national Copyright” (1853); “Letters 
to the President of the United States” 
(1858). In his essay upon the “Rate of 
Wages,” Mr, Carey took his first step 
in opposition to the Ricardo -Malthusian 
system, affirming that profits and wages 
do not vary inversely, but that high 
wages are the index of prosperity to 


both capitalist and labourer. In the 
“Principles of Political Economy” he 
advanced to the position now universally 
known as his theory of labour -vahie, 
and genendly accepted by economists as 
iui exf>osition of rent and vatuey which 
places in the clearest light the eirors of 
Ricardo and his school. In “ The Past, 
Present, and Fiituie,” Mr. Carey over- 
turned the assumptions of pi-cceding 
economists in resjject to the law which 
rules the occupation of the earth, and 
its cax)acity to sux)port its ever-growing 
X)Ox>ulation. In bis latest work, “ Tbo 
Princixdes of vSocial Science,” all tbo 
doctrines of his compIetfMl system are 
arrayed in the form of a “ Vni dicat ioii 
of the jjrovisions of Providence for man, 
in all his terrestrial surroundings.” 
The author denies the alleged antagon- 
ism between Nature and human labour 
and ca]>ital, pox)iilation, and subsistence. 
His iirincij)al w orks have been translated 
into Italian and Swedish ; and wilhiii 
the current year his last and largest 
work will be published in French and 
Cennan. 

CARIdilN, Madame Eaiiltk, oi'Smith, 
a Swedish novelist, was born at Stock- 
holm in 1810. She is the wife of Mr. 
J, G. Carlen, a lawyer in Stockholnj, 
who has accpiired a rei>utation in Sweden 
by the publication of a hand-book of 
Swedish Jurisprudence, and various 
poems and tales. Mrs. Carlen has 
written a great number of works, among 
which may be enumerated: — “Walde- 
mar Klein” (1838) ; “The Representa- 
tive” (1839); “Gustavus Liiidorm” 
(1839); “The Foster Brothers” (1840); 
“ The Church of Hammarby” (1840-41) ; 
“The Postboy” (1841); “The Rose of 
Tistelcen,” and “Paul Voeming” (1844); 
“The Hermit of John’s Rock,” and 
“One Year of Married Life” (1846); 
“ANightonLakePullar” (1847); “The 
Maiden’s Tower” (1848); and ‘ The 
Heroine of the Novel” (1849); “A 
Name,” “The Tutor,” “In Six Months,” 
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and nviineroii3 other romances. Madame five volumes.* Although in his sixty- 
Carlen is, after Miss Bremer, the most fifth year, he is still fresh and vigorous, 
popular novelist of Swetlen. She pos- and will, doubtless, for years to come, 
sesses remarkable fertility of invention, be able to give to the public many other 
and great powers of <iescription. She is such works as those which have gained 
a keen observer, and in her best works him STich a high and universal popularity, 
the interest is well sustained. Many of and caused his fellow-countrymen to 
her works have been translated into bestow upon him the honourable title of 
English. the “Father of Irish Literature.” His 

CAJILETOH, William, a writer of latest production is “The Evil Eye; or, 
fiction, was bom at Glogher, Tyrone, in the Black Si)ectre.''’ 


1700. The son of a rcs^^ectable and\ CABLISLE,GeougeWii.ltamFred- 
wealthy fanner, he was anxious to obtain ' EHIOK Howard, Earl of, K.(t., long 
a classical education ; and as there w’as | well known as Lord Morpeth, was bom 
no proper school within twenty miles, ! in April, 1802. As Viscount Moi^ieth 
he urged his friends to send him to j he pursued his studies with great suc- 
Mimster. '^I'his they did with a purse 1 cess at Oxford, and entered public life as 
of twenty pounds in his pocket ; but he ! Member for the Borough of Morpeth, 
never went farther than the town of | In 1841, after being elected for York- 
Clraiiard, from whence, overcome by his j shire, he became Chief Secretary for 
alfcetion for his motlier, he returned Ireland. Party feeling at that period 
home the next day. Mr. Carleton’s pas- ran immoderately high in the sister 
sion for adventure was produced by liis island, and I.ord Moq)eth was as much 
perusal of Oil Bias, whereby ho was esteemed by one section of the people as 
tempted to seek the Iiisli metropolis, ' ho was condemned by another. He 
which he entered with only two and I was, on the whole, a favourite of Mr. 
ninepence in his pocket, to be^^i a hard O’Connell, a fact indicative of his poli- 
lifc, such as Savage and Ohatterton had tical bias. On the dissolution of Parlia- 
knowii in London. In Dublin he pro- ment which preceded the retireni^nt of 
duced his first two volumes of the ‘ ‘ Traits Lord M elboume’s administration in 1841, 
and KStories of the Irish Peasantry.” Al- lie stood again for the West Riding of 
though luiblished anonymously, they at Y^orkshire, and was defeated. After- 
once met with public favour, because wards he visited the United States, 
of their pathos, humour, and truth, where unusual honours awaited him. 
Thenceforward — 1830 — he lived by his On his return he was appointed Chief 
W'litings, and could afford to publish Commissioner of WocmIs and Forests, 
them in small portions, and to bestow and subsequently Chancellor* of the 
great pains on their preparation. Some Duchy of Lancaster. As Lord-Lieutenant 


of his works hav 9 been objected to, in 
consequence of their political bias ; but 
his charactei's are always shaiqily defined, 
and Jiis incidents have an amount of local 
colouring which never fails to give them' 
a great charm. His Traits and Stories 
were translated into German so far back 
as 1825, and several of Ins subsequent 
productions into French and Italian. 
Mr. Carleton has been a vbluminous 
writer, having published about forty- 


of Ireland under Lord Palmerston’s ad- 
ministration, he was extremely popular. 
He was appointed to that High post in 
1855, but when the ministry gave way 
he was removed, the Earl of Eglinton 
being his successor. In 1851) Lord 
Eglinton was recalleil, and Lord Carlisle 
was once more placed at the head of the 
Irish Govenunent, where he still odn- 
tinues. It may not be uninteresting to 
state that Lord Carlisle is as amialde 
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and benevolent in private life as in public 
affairs he is just and impartial. The 
Earl has acquired a reputation altogether 
distinct from his political career as a 
public lecturer ; his discourses, delivered 
at Mechanics’ Institutes, on America, and 
the “ Life and Writings of Pope,” having 
merits of a high order as literary pro- 
ductions, and claims to notice altogether 
independent of the fact of their having 
been read by a lord to mechanics. Lord 
Carlisle is the author of “ADiaiy in 
Greek and Turkish Waters.” 

CARLYLE, Thomas, an essayist and 
historian, was bom on 5th December, 
1795, at Ecclefechan, in Dumfriesshire. 
Educated at Annan, at the age of four- 
teen he removed to the University of 
Edinburgh, where he devoted himself 
chiefly to the study of mathematics and 
natural philosophy under Leslie and 
Playfair. His private studies were, 
however, at this period of niore impor- 
tance in his future career than the tasks 
of the classes. In the College library 
he read works in every department of 
literature, while he assiduously studied 
the modem languages of Europe, and 
especially German, which was then little 
cultivated in Scotland. He remained at 
the University for about seven years, 
with the view of entering the Church ; 
but he changed his intention, and in 
1820 became a teacher of mathematics at 
Kirkcaldy, in Fifeshire, where Edward 
Irving, who had been for some years his 
intimate •friend, had settled in a similar 
capacity. After remaining two years in 
this situation, he resolved to enter on a 
new field of activity. He held the doc- 
trine that the Press was the only true 
priesthood and governing power of the 
world, that literature was the best 
church, and that writers are the best 
preachers of modern times for all kinds 
of people and in all places. He steadily 
adhered to this principle on removing to 
Edinburgh, in 1822, where he enthusias- 
tically devoted himself to authorship; 


CAR 

his first work l)eing a translation of 
“Legendre’s Geometry,” to which he 
prefixed an ‘ ‘ Essay on Proportion. ” In 
1825 he published a translation of 
Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister,” a work 
which directed his mind iiito a new 
current of thought. Once among the 
Gemians, he went boldly to work on a 
“Life of Schiller,” which was published 
from month to month in the “London 
Magazine. ” In 1 825 Mr. Carlyl e maiTied 
Miss Veitch, a lady of cultivated tastes 
and much literary ability, and he shortly 
afterwards proceeded to Craigeni)uttock, 
a small farm in the moors of Dumfries- 
shire, where he kept up a correspondence 
with Goethe, and prosecuted the study 
I of German literature. Here he wrote 
various articles for the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopaedia” and the “Edinbirngh Review,” 
to the foraier contributing the Lives of 
Montesquieu, Montaigne, Nelson, and the 
two Pitts, and to the latter his remark- 
able Essays on “Jean Paul,” “German 
Literature, ” and ‘ ‘ Burns. ’ ’ While 1 iving 
at this place he also wrote “ Sartor Re- 
sartus,” a history of the life and opi- 
nions of Herr Teufel sdrockh, an imagi- 
nary German professor, in which he set 
forth a whole philosophy of life and 
society. The mixture of subtle specula- 
tion, true poetry, and grotesque humour 
which characterised this work had their 
effect heightened by the use of a novel 
and i^cculiar phraseology, to some extent 
the imitation of a German literary slang, 
but to h greater extent still the product 
of Mr. Carlyle’s invention. It enabled 
him to compress within a small compass 
a great variety of ideas, which could not 
have been expressed within the same 
space under the ordinary forma of pure, 
precise, and measured English prose ; and 
it seems to have been found so service- 
able and effective in this respect that it 
has been adhered to by the author in all 
his subsequent writings. In 1834 Mr. 
Carlyle rehioved to London, and has 
since resided in a house at Chelsea, ex- 
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ercising a strong personal influence on 
the most eminent literary men of the 
metropolis. During the first year of his 
residence in London “Sartor Resartus” 
was published in a separate form. It 
was not till 1837 that he published the 
“ French Revolution,” which placed him 
in the first rank of living writers. This 
work produced a profound impression 
on the public mind, abounding as it did 
in vividly grajjAic and picturesque de- 
scription, and intensity of feeling. 
“ Chartism” apjxiared in 1839. In 1840 
Mr. Carlyle delivered a series of lectures 
on “Heroes and Hero Worship,” which 
were published in 1841. “Past and 
Present” api>eared in 1843, and in 1850 
the “Latter Day Pamphlets,” in which 
the author declaims vigorously against 
the revolutionary events of 1848: his 
“Life of John Sterling” (1851) ; and the 
“Letters and Speeches of Oliver Crom- 
well” (1847). The latter holds a high place 
as shedding new light on a character of 
the highest mark in British history. His 
latest work, “The Life of Frederick the 
Great,” partakes at once of his failings 
and his genius, hut is Still as interesting 
as, and more instructive than, a romance. 
Few authors have l^een better abuse<l, 
and more admiringly upheld, than 
Carlyle, but his influence over contem- 
porary literature continues powerful. A 
imiform and handsome edition of his 
works, comprising sixteen volumes, has 
lately been published. 

CARNOT, Lazare Hippoltte, a 
French political writer and Minister of 
Public Instruction' under the Republic 
of 1848, was bom at St. Omer m 1801. 
He is a son of the celebrated republican 
general; and was originally intended 
for the Polytechnic School, hut the 
events of 1815 compelled his family to 
seek an asylum in Germany, where he 
continued his studies, devoting his i^tten- 
tion specially to philosophy and political 
economy. On his return to France he 
became a zealous adherent of the St. 


Simonians, in the si)irit of whose doc- 
trines he conducted the “Revue Ency- 
clop6dique.” On this becoming a reli- 
gious sect, however, he withdrew from 
the body. As President of the Central 
Committee for the Paris Elections of 
1839 he was chosen a deputy for the 
metropolis, and again in 1842 and 1846. 
He sat for nine years on the benches of 
the Opposition, taking an active par^ in 
the debates on foreign affairs, the refor- 
mation of prisons, colonial slavery, and 
juvenile labour in factories. Ap}K)mted 
Minister of Public Instruction after the 
Revolution of February, he exerted him- 
self successfully in imi)roving the condi- 
tion of schoolmasters; proposed a law 
' making elementary instruction gratui- 
tous and obligatory on all ; 02 )ened classes 
for the working j)eople, evening lectures 
for those engaged during the day, houses 
of refuge, and a great school for admin- 
istrative instruction, which was subse- 
j quently suppressed by M. de Falloux, 
one of Louis Napoleon’s Ministers. He 
defended the Republic to the last, and 
when it was overthrown he left France 
of his own accord. However, the elec- 
tors of the capital remained faiihful to 
him, and re-elected him as a member of 
the legislative body. He returned, but 
refused to accept of the distinction con- 
ferred upon him, and, instead, exi)lained 
in a published letter his reasons for 
declining to take an oath of allegiance 
to the Naiwleonic Empire. In 18.')6 
M. Carnot was elected for the seventh 
time, hut he still persisted in his refusal, 
and has lived since in retirement at 
Paris, engaged in studious pursuits. He 
has written several books on politics, 
modem history, and German litei*ature, 
and he is now on the eve of publishing 
“Memoirs of his Father’s Life,” which 
is certain to prove an important and 
attractive book. 

CARPENTER, William Benjamin, 
IM.D., a physiologist, is the son of the 
late eminent Unitarian minister, Dr. 
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Lant Carpenter, of Bristol, and was | every kind. In 1849 Dr. Cari)enter 
born in 1813. Circumstances having gained a prize of 100 guineas offci*ed for 
induced him to devote his attention to the best Essay upon the Use and Abuse 
medical science, he pursued the study of of Alcoholic Liquors, of which a people’s 
his profession for some years at home, edition, published by Bohn, has obtained 
afterwards in London, and finally in great popularity. He has also l)een an 
Edinburgh, where he graduated as M.D. occasiunal contnbutor to the leading 
in 1839. Whilst residing in Bristol he re\dews, as well as to tlie “Philosophical 
was appointed Lecturer on Medical j Transactions,” and the “Cycloi>a*dia of 
Jurisprudence in the medical school of [ Anatomy and Physiology.” 
that city. Hero it was that Dr. Car- j CARY, Miss Alick, an American 
penter wrote his “Princiides of Ccneral j poetess, was born in Hamilton Comity, 
and Comparative Physiology,” and his ! in the North American State of Oliio, 
“Principles of Human Physiology,” j in April, 1820. On her fiithcr’s side she 
which liy comi)etent critic.s is saitl to he. is of Huguenot descent. Up to 1850 
the best work on the subject yet jnib- j Miss Car}^ rcsirled at Clovemook, in her 
lished. During the same i>criod he com- i native county, where, although the ordi- 
m^ced an elementary series of treatises [ nary means of a sound education were 


on various departments of science, under 
the title of the “Popular Cyclopaedia.” 
Having determined to devote himself 
rather to the literaiy and sciontilic than 
to the practical department of his pro- 
fession, and having been elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, Dr. Caiqienter 
removed to London in 1844, on being 
appointed Fullerian Professor of Physi- 
ology ill the Royal Iiistitutivjii. He soon 
afterwards undertook the editorship of 
the “British and Foreign Medico-Chir- 


I not within her reach, she seems to have 
j acquired vaiietl accomplishments by 
I meaiiKS of self-culture. When eighteen, 
j she published her first volume of poems 
I at Cincinnati, which met with a favonr- 
! able reception from the 2)ublic. She 
: was warmly encouraged by many of tlie 
; moat enuneut literaiy men in America. 

I In 1850 she removed to New York, and 
since then she and her sister Pluehe 
I have become regular contributors to the 
: leading magazines and journals of Amc- 


urgical Re\dcw,” which he held for | rica. In 1851 Miss Alice Cary Avrote 
some years. Subsequently he became the first of her Ck>vernoc)k Papci's, a 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in Avork which at once gave her a position 
University College, and Examiner in as a prose writer. In 1852 she produced 
Physiology in the University of London. “Hagar, a Story of To-day;” and in 
The latter of these ajqiointments, how- 1853, a secoml series of Clovemook 
CA-er, he resigned on being ajipobited to Papers, which, liaAdiig l^ecn republished 
the office of Registrar of the University ; in this country, has met with great 
and in consequence of the recent increase success. Her “Lyra; and other Poems,” 
of liis duties in that capacity he has now is a work jilacing her in the first rank 
withdravm from every other public occu- amoxig the American female writers of 
pation. His lai-ger treatises on “Pliysi- verse. In the following year she pub- 
ology,” as well as a smaller manual on lished the “Cloveraook CJhildren Pa- 


tliat science, and a manual on the l)ers,” a little volume prepared especially 
“Microscope,” have gone through seve- for the young. A comidete edition of 
ral editions. The latter is a most valu- Miss Cary’s iK)ems was issued in 1855, 
able work on microscopic science, being containing also a poem of a more elabo- 
replete Avith instniction as to the con- rate, if not more ambitious, character 
strnction and uses of microscopes of than any that had preceded it, called 
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‘ ‘ The Maiden of Tlascala. ” It has been 
characterised as one of the best narrative 
j 3 oem 8 yet jiroduced in America. It 
is remarkable for purity of language, 
beauty of imagery, and energy and 
power in depicting passion. The last of 
the best known publications of Miss Cary 
was “Married not Mated,” which was, 
in America, contrasted with some of Mr. 
Dickens’s hajipiest efforts; and “Pic- 
tures of Country Life,” published in 
1859, and republished in the same year 
in London. 

CASABIANCA, Fran<;ois Xavier, 
Count of, a French senator, son of a 
Corsican general, and grandson of the 
Count of (Jasal)ianca, a Senator of the 
First Emjhre, was l^orn at Xice, on 27th 
June, 1790, and studied at the Lyc6e 
Na])ol6on, where he took the prize in 
jdiilosophy, and afterwards passed 
through the usual course of a legal edu- 
cation. He was called to the bar in 
1818, but a considerable time elai>scd 
before ho obtained the success to which 
his talents entitled him. He was a 
liberal in i)olitics, and at the same time 
an earnest supporter of the cause of the 
exiled Boiiai)arte family. After the 
He volution of 1848 he was returned to 
the Constituent Assembly as represen- 
tative of (.'orsica, and when, by the elec- 
tions of December, Louis Napoleon be- 
came President of the Republic, M. 
Casablanca supported the policy of the 
Prince with energy and zeal. Towards 
the close of 1851 the President called 
him to his councils, first as Minister of 
Commerce and Agriculture, and next as 
Minister of Finance. When the coup I 
changed the aspect of public I 
affiurs in France, M. Casablanca was 
appointed to organize a new Ministry, 
which he did in January, 1852; but, 
soon afterwards he gave up his various | 
important offices to enter the Senate, 
where he stiR continues an able and 
sagacious adviser of the Emperor. 

CASS, General Lewis, LL.I>., an 


American statesman of the democratic 
party, and of notorious pro-slavery pre- 
I dilections, was horn at Exeter, New 
Hamiishire, 9th October, 1782. He was 
j called to the bar in 1802, and elected 
to the Ohio Legislature in 1806. Not 
being very successful in the legal pro- 
fession, he entered the army of the 
United States, and was opposed to the 
English in 1812-14. He held the post 
of Governor of Michigan until 1831, 
when he became War Secretary under 
General Jackson’s Presidency. He was 
appointed Minister to France in 1836, 
retaining that position till 1842. Two 
years afterwards he was a candidate for 
the chief magistnicy of the Union, but 
was defeated ; and in 1857 was appoiiited 
Secretary of State under Mr. Buchanan. 
He possesses considerable influence in the 
American Senate, of which he is a mem- 
ber. As a politician he seems to enter- 
tain an inveterate animosity towards 
Great Britain. Had affairs been at bis 
disposal, he would have plungcil America 
into a war with this country even while 
the Oregon <lispute was in course of ar- 
rangement. He is the author of a work 
entitled “France: its King, O^ourt, and 
1 Government. ” His life has been written 
by Mr. T. Young and W. L. G. Smith. 

CATTERMOLE, George, a painter, 
was bom at Dickleburgh, near Diss, in 
Norfolk, in 1800. When young he was 
an admirable architectural draughtsman. 
He contributed to the Annuals, but 
afterwards devoted himself to water- 
colour i)ainting, aud for more than 
twenty years his works adorned the 
Water-colour Exhibition. For the last 
five or six years, however, he has ceased 
to send his pictures tliere, and has de- 
voted himself to oil-painting. He was 
one of the five English painters who re- 
ceived the first-class medal at the Paris 
Exliibition in 1855. Xu 1856 he was, 
by special diploma, elected a Member of 
the Royal Academy of Amsterdam, and 
also Honorary Member of the Belgian 
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Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
His pictures embrace a comprehensive 
range of subjects, historical and poetical. 
The Bible, Scott, and Shakspere have 
furnished him with ample materials on 
which to exercise his peculiar powers. 
His pictures invariably display great 
imaginative power, deep poetic feeling, 
delicate conception, and exquisite inas- 
teiy of execution. 

CAUSSIDIEKE, Marc, a French 
politician, was born at Lyons in 1809, of 
a family of artisans. Up to 1834 he was 
little more than an obscure workman, 
employed in the manufactories of Lyons 
and St. Etienne. I n the sanguinary revo- 
lutionary affrays of these cities, in 1834, 
he was at once a resolute leader and 
liarcly combativnt in the ranks of the in- 
surrectionists. Condemned to i mprison- 
ment for his coimcxion with these pro- 
ceedings, he was restored to liberty by 
the amnesty of 1837. His imprisonment 
appears only to have strengthened the 
ardour of his convictions, and soon after 
his release from incarceration he became 
recognised as one of the leaders of the 
advanced Reform party. At the llevolu - 
tion of February, 1848, Caussidi^re, who 
was constantly found at the barricades 
up to the moment of the victory of his 
party, was installed Prefect of Police. 
Possessing a refined mind under a rough 
and unpolished exterior, he was a man 
of action in contact with the jwople, and 
surrounded by a militia ready for any- 
thing. During the brief reign of the 
Provisional Government, his energy con- 
tributed to restrain the imprudence of 
those Polish and Italian refugees with 
whom Paris swarmed, and who sought 
early to comi>roraise the Republic by 
involving it in wars of aggression in the 
interest of foreign factions. His efforts 
to maintain order during several disturb- 
ances in Paris were of such a nature as 
to achieve this end, and at the same time 
fender him popular with the people. He 
was dected to the Constituent Assembly 


for the department of the Seine; but 
being accused of supineness, he defended 
himself in the tribune, and resigned his 
office. In August the Assembly re- 
turned to the charge, and ultimately 
Caussidibre felt flight essential to his 
safety, and he took refuge in London, 
where, giving up political life, he entered 
into business as a wine-merchant. Caus- 
sidi^re, in his exile, has published a 
memoir of the revolution, wliich has 
perhaps not received the attention its 
importance deserves. 

OAVOUR, Cou?^T Camille de, an 
Italian orator and statesman, Prcjsident 
of the Council of Ministers, and chief 
adviser of the King of Sartlinia, was 
born at Turin in 1809. He is the second 
son of the late Marquis de Cavoui’, who 
belonged to one of the most ancient 
and distinguished families of Piedmont. 
When the refonn movement began in 
1847, he, with Count Balbo, founded 
the constitutional journal, “ II Risorgi- 
mento. ” After the fall of the democratic 
party he entered, in 1849, tbe Chamber 
of Deputies, and subsequently succeeded 
Santa Rosa as Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture. In 1851 he was also 
entrusted with the Ministry of Finance, 
when he endeavoured to repair the in- 
jury caused by an unhappy war, and to 
restore the equilibrium of revenue and 
expenditure. Li 1852, disagreeing with 
his colleagues, he retired for a brief 
space from the ministry, but was re- 
called in November of the same year, and 
succeeded M, d’Azeglio as President of 
the Council During this period of his 
administration he introduced the prin- 
ciples of Free-trade into the commercial 
code of the kingdom of )Sardinia, greatly 
reduced the tariffs, and by commercial 
treaties with several powers, among 
others with England, extended the com- 
merce of Sardinia with foreign countries. 
In the beginning of 1855, through his 
exertions and advice. Piedmont joined 
the Anglo-French aUiance, and de- 
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spatched Sardinian troops to share in the 
Crimean expedition. At the peace he 
took an active part in the Congress of 
Paris, and there, for the first time, called 
the attention of the rej^resentatives of 
the great powers of Europe to the cause 
of Italy. He concluded the alliance, in 
1859, between Franco and Sardinia for 
the deliverance of the Peninsula from 
the domination of Austria, resigning his 
office at the end of July, 1859, in conse- 
quence of the sudden termination of the 
campaign against Austria by the French 
Emperor. In January of the present 
year {I860) Count Cavour again assumed 
the Presidency of the Council, and was 
placed at the head of the department of 
Foreign Affairs, as well as of the Interior. 
He has since shown great political 
sagacity in the present crisis of Italian 
affairs, resulting from the successes of 
Garibaldi in Sicily and Naples, and at 
last has had the satisfaction of witnessing 
the annexation of both countries to the 
kingdom of Sardinia. Victor Emmanuel 
entered Naples on 7th November, 1860. 
Combining the highest qualities of a 
statesman and orator, Cavour is the firm 
friend of representative government. 
Under his administration Sardinia has 
taken a more conspicuous place in the 
European political system than she has 
ever formerly occupied ; and the almost 
certain formation of a united Italy is 
destined to bring him more prominently 
under the notice of the English public, 
as a judicious and wise, yet liberal 
statesman, well able to guide his 
countrymen when they have attained 
that inde^)endGnce and influence to 
which they aspire. 

CAYLEY, Arthuk, a mathemati- 
cian, was bom on the 16th August, 
1821, at Richmond, in Surrey. He 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took his B.A. degree, and 
was in 1842 senior wrangler, and first 
Smith’s prize-man, and a Fellow of the 
College. Afterwards he studied for the 


law; was called to the bar in 1849; 
and has since been in practice as a con- 
veyancer. He was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1852, and of the 
Royal Astronomical Society in 1857. 
Mr. Cayley is the author of various 
memoirs relating chiefly to pure mathe- 
matics, which have been published in 
the “Philosoi>hical Transactions,” the 
“Cambridge Philosophical Transac- 
tions,” the “Memoirs of the Royal 
Astronomical Society,” the “Cam- 
bridge, and Cambridge and Dublin, 
and the Quarterly Mathematical Jour- 
nals,” and the “Journals of Crelle and 
Liouville.” 

CELESTE, CiiLj:STB Elliot, better 
known as Madame, an actress, and in 
the early part of her career a favourite 
dameuse^ was bom at Paris in August, 
1815, of French parents, whose par- 
ticular position in the world is not 
clearly known. She early received 
instruction in dancing at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and when fifteen 
accepted an engagement for the United 
States, where, at the early age of six- 
teen, she married a Mr. Elliot, who died 
sometime afterw’ards. She then returned 
to this country, and devoted her atten- 
tion to such pantomimic ])arts as that 
of “Fenella” in “ Masaniello.” After 
having appeared in all the principal 
cities and towns of the United King- 
I dom, she performed as a danatmae in 
Loudon, and her unique style met with 
; unbounded apidause. . In •1834 she re- 
turned to the United States. Wherever 
she went she met mth an enthusiastic 
reception; and sjient three years in a 
sort of daily ovation. In 1837 she re- 
appeared on the boards of Drury Lane 
Theatre, no longer, however, in the 
capacity of a dancer, but as an actress; 
thence she proceeded to the Haymarket, 
afterwards accompanying Mr. Webster 
to the Adelphi, as directress of that 
theatre; Having remained in con- 
nexion with that establishment for 
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several years, Madame Celeste dia- struction, now in the course of exten- 
solved the partnershij), and at present sion, were introduced under Oovern- 
Tuanages the Lyceum on her own ac- nient inspection. While Secretary to 
count. the Poor-law Board, lie was associated 

CHADWICK, Edwin, C.B., alegis- with Dr. Amott, Dr. South wood Smith, 
lative and administrative refonner and and Dr. Kaj^, in an intpiiry as to how far 
social economist, was horn near Man- the jihysical causes of fever in Lmdon 
Chester, in 1800. Educated for the might he removed hy sanitary agencies, 
legal profession, he was called to the He was also selected to investigate tho 
har in 1830, and entered the public constitution of the Constahuiary in 
service in 1832. In 1828 he wrote an England and Wales, his labours leading 
article in the “London Ke\icw,’’ on the to the appointment of county iKilicc 
administration of public charity, which, forces. His report on sanitary (piestions, 
with other papers on public questions, completed in 1842, is a nio<lel of condcii- 
subsecpiently published, led to his being j sation and suggestive ainilysis. The 
applied to and appointed first an Assis- j water supply and drainage of towns did 
tant-Commissioner, and afterwards one I not escape his attention ; he prepared 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry into 1 separate reports on these questions, in 
the means of impro\ung the administra- ■' which the measures he proposed are, for 
tion of the Poor-Laws. Mr. Chadwick’s the most part, in ermrse of adoption, 
cardinal princij»lc of adn)inistrative con- under the superintendence of imiiieroua 
solidation was in great i^art adopted, local Boards of Health. Upon tho re- 
audtheresultswere the Poor-law Unions i>ort of a Committee of Inquiry, the 
in England and Ireland, and local Boards constitution of the new Poor-law Board 
of Health, with theii' staff of paid officers. ' having been changed, he was a]>pointe<l 
Lord John Ru.ssell stated that so far | to the Sanitary Commission in 1847, 
as Mr. Chadwick’s measures had been j and in that and the following years j>re- 
applied they had saved the country from i jiared rej)Ort3 which led to large altcra- 
gi’eat social evils, if not absolutely from tions. The establishment of the General 
social revolution. In 1828 he contri- Board of Health led to the origination 
buted an article to the “Westminster by Mr. Chadwick of many of those sani- 
Review,” on “Life Assurance,’’ which tary measures which have so materially 
set forth some of the first principles of altered the healtli of towns for the 
sanitary science. In 1829 he wrote a better; but the administration of the 
paper in the “London Review,” on Public Health Act lieing placed in charge 
“Preventive Police,” which induced a of a member of the House of Commons 
friendshijj wi^h Jeremy Bentham, that in 1854, he retired with a pension, 
only ceased with the death of that great He was one of the earliest advocates of 
thinker in 1832, when he bequeathed to the repeal of taxes on knowledge, on 
Mr. Chadwick his library of Jurispru- which he wrote an article in the “West- 
deuce. In 1834, wlieu the permanent minster Review,” in 1831. Wlicnthewar 
Poor-law CJommiasion was established, with Russia ensued, he i)ointed out the 
he was appointCi^l Secretary to the clisastrous effects certain to occur from 
Board. As one of the Commissioners want of proper sanitary arrangements in 
of Inquiry into the labour of young the army, and chiefly on his represeuta- 
persons in factories, he was charged tion a commission was appointed to in- 
with the preparation of the bill by vestigate the measures requisite for the 
which the short time system of labour, protection of the army in India. His 
^and the half-school time system of in- published papers apd repotts occupy 
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many volumes. His measures have been 
alluded to in several royal sijecches. 
Lord John Russell, Lord Brougham, and 
Lord Shaftesbury, have spoken highly 
of his labours; and continental states- 
men liave consulted him frcciuently on 
the subjects to which he has devoted 
his life. 

CHAMBERS, Montaou, an English 
lawyer and j)olitician, was born in 1800. 
He was at lirst iutende<l for the army, 
and for some time studied at Sandhurst, 
obtaining a lieutenancy in the Orenadier 
Guards. He, however, resigned the 
professif>n of arms for that of tlie law, 
was called to the bar in 1828, and 
spetjdily became distinguished as an ad- 
vocate. Ill 1845 he was made Queen’s 
Counsel. He was elected Member for 
Greenwich in 1852, and as a politician 
has always advocated Liberal measures. 
As a pleader he has been engaged for 
many years past in some of the most 
remarkable cases on the Home Circuit. 

CHAMBERS, William and Robert, 
authors and publishers, were horn in 
Peebles, William in 1800, Robert in 
1802. Both brothers received a good 
education in their native town, Robert 
passing through a complete classical 
course, as preparatory to his adopting a 
learned profession. Through the misfor- 
tunes of their father, a cotton manufac- 
turer on a scale of some extent, they at 
an early age were left dependent on their 
own exertions, by which their natural 
energy and self-reliance were called into 
play. The family having removed from 
Peebles to Edinburgh, William and 
Robert conducted separate establish- 
ments as booksellers until 1832, when 
they united in establishing their well- 
known Journal.” Since that time 
their course has been steadily upwards. 
Many anecdotes are told of their early 
struggles, their incessant labour, their 
ingenuity, and, above aU, of their self- 
denial. At an early period of life Mr. 
Robert Chambers published his “Tra- 


ditions of Edinburgh ” (1824), and “ Pic- 
ture of Scotland” (1828), and contri- 
buted seven historical volumes to 
“Constable’s Miscellany,” including a 
very popular work, ‘ ‘ The History 
of the Rebellion of 1745-6.” Messrs. 
Chambers are, without doubt, the pio- 
neers of cheap literature. Tlie estab- 
lishment of the “Journal,” and its 
I success, demonstrated that a respectable 
I miscellany of original literature could 
be j>roduced at a cost placing it within 
I the reach of the masses. Now their 
! printing and publishing house in High- 
street is one of the most remarkable 
and exteiisiv'e in Scotland. Among tlie 
more important works they have pub- 
lished are their “Information for the 
People,” the “Cyclopfedia of English 
Literature,” “Instructive and Entertain- 
ing Librnry and Tracts,” “Educational 
Course,” and “A Cyclopiedia for the 
Peoide.” Mr. Robert Chambers has 
devoted great attention to literature and 
science. His chief w^orks, besides those 
mentioned, are “Popular Rhymes of 
vScotland,” the “life and Works of 
Burns” (by far tlie best Life of Bums 
yet publisbed), and the “Domestic An- 
nals of Scotland.” His “Ancient Sea 
Margins” is an imiiortant contribution 
to geological science, “The Book of 
Scotland,” and “ Things as they are in 
America,” are Mr. William Chambers’s 
chief works. In the early part of 1860 
a spleniUd institution erected at Peebles, 
at the cost of Mr. William Chambers, ^ 
was opened. It includes a'Vnuseum and 
library, &c., and is a judicious applica- 
tion of the wealth which that gentleman 
has so worthily acquired during his past 
successful career. 

CHAMBORD, Henri Charles Fer- 
dinand, Due DE Bordeaux, Count de, 
head of the eldest branch of the House 
of Bourbon, was born at Paris, on the 
29th September, 1820. The posthumous 
sou of the Due de Bern, assassinated in 
February of the same year, he was 
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brought up in the principles of the 
ancient monarchy. At the Kevoliition 
of 1830 Charles X. made a futile effort 
to have him recognised as King, under j 
the title of Henry V. ; and the Count of 
Chambord, following the destinies of his * 
family, went into exile. He resided by j 
turns at Holyrood, Prague, and Goritz, I 
and then travelled over most of Europe, 
in order to complete his education. In 
all the countries whicli he 'vdsited he 
was treated with the resjiect due to his 
misfortunes ; and in many with the ob- 
servances due to his pretensions. In 
1846 he manied Maria Tlieresa, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Modena. After the 
Revolution of 1848, and the flight of 
Louis Philippe, the Legitimists cherished 
hopes that the tide of events would 
establish the Count on the throne of 
France; but the revival of the Empire 
in 1852, if it did not dissipate every 
lingering remnant of expectation, ad- 
journed its realization. The Duke of 
Bordeaux has no family by his wife, and 
it is assumed that the elder branch of 
the Bourbons will become extinct at his 
decease, and the family of Orleans be 
left in undisputed possession of all the 
privileges, real or imaginary, that may 
pertain to their legitimacy, and to the 
“divine right,” which they will then be 
enabled to insist upon. 

CHANGARNIER, Nicolas Aime 
Tiieodule, a French-African general, 
was bom at Autun, in April, 1793. 
Leaving St. Cyr in 1815, with the rank 
of a sub-liehtenant, .ho entered, as a 
simple guardsman, one of the privileged 
companies of the 'Gardes-du-Corps of 
Louis XVIII., from which he passed as 
lieutenant to the Line. In Algeria he 
rose from the lowest position, as an 
officer in the French army, to his pre- 
sent rank. Throughout the whole of 
his career in A Igiers, he was noted for 
his bravery and success. As chief of 
a battalion he distinguished himself 
by coolness in the campaign against 


[Aclmiet Bey. For these services he 
was made lieutenant-colonel. At the 
termination of the Cheliff expedition he 
was made camp-marshaL In 1847 he 
received from the Due d’Aumale the 
command of the Algerian division of the 
army. He was made Governor of Al- 
giers in 1848, but, returning to Paris, he 
became connected with the events of 
Jime in that year, assuming the sole 
military command in that city. After 
being some time in the confidence of 
Louis Napoleon, who was then Presi- 
dent, his command was taken from him. 
On the evening of the CrOup tVHat he was 
arrested and conveyed to Mazas ; since 
then he has been an exile. Lately per- 
mission to return to Franco was given 
liim, in common with the other exiled 
generals, but was rejectefl, and ho is 
now living in retirement in Belgium. 

CHARLEvS XV. (Louis Euoexe), 
King of Sweden and Norway, and of 
the Goths and Vandals, was bom on 
the 3rd of May, 1826. He is grandson 
of the celebrated General Bernadotte, 
who was the son of an innkeeper in 
France, and the only one of the soMiers 
of fortune elevated to royal dignity by 
the Emperor Napoleon I., who was able 
to preserv'e his throne after the fall of 
that conqueror. Charles XV. succeeded 
on the death of his father, Oscar I. , on 
the 8th of July, 1859. He was married 
in 1850 to the Princess Wilhelmina, 
daughter of Prince Frederick of the 
Netherlands, by whom he has issue one 
daughter, the Princess Louisa Josephine 
Eugenie, born in 1 85 1. The aged grand- 
mother of his Majesty, the widow of 
Bemaflotte, still survives (1860), in the 
79th year of her age. 

CHEEVER, George Burrttt, D.D., 
an American theological writer, was 
born at Hallowell, Maine, in 1807. He 
studied in the seminary of Andover, 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1825, 
and was ordained pastor of Salem 
Church in 1832, and of Alien-street 
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Church, New York city, in 1839. In 
1832 he visited Europe, and remained 
there two years and a half. In 1835 
he published a vigorous temperance 
pamphlet, entitled “Inquire at Amos 
Giles’s Distillery,” which brought him 
into prominent notice, but which also 
contai^ied such matter as gave rise to law 
proceedings, and a subsequent sentence 
of imprisonment. He has contributed 
extensively to religious periodicals in 
America, and is the author of “ T^ec- 
tiires on the Pilgrim’s Progi*ess,” “Wan- 
derings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of 
Mont Blanc,” and other popular works. 

CHELMSFOBD, Lord, better known 
by the world as Sir Frederick Thesiger, 
and late Lord (Chancellor of England, 
was born in London in 1794, and entered 
the navy in 1807. He subsequently left 
the navy, and entering the legal profes- 
sion, was called to the bar at Gray’s Inn 
in 18 18. He almost at once succeeded, 
was for many years recognised as the 
leader of the Home Circuit, and in 1834 
became a King’s Counsel. He entered 
Parliament as member for Abingdon in 
1844 ; was appointed Solicitor-General 
under the government of Sir Robert 
Peel, and in 1845 succeeded the late Su- 
William W. Follett as Attorney -General. 
When Sir Robert Peel retired, he also 
resigned office, but continued to sit for 
Abingdon until 1852, when Lord Derby’s 
Ministry being formed, he was re-ap- 
pointed Attorney -General, having a seat 
in Parliament for Stamford, which he 
continued to represent until his admission 
to the peerage. On the second accession 
of Lonl Derby to power, in 1858, Sir 
Frederick Thesiger was created Lord 
Chelmsford, on his elevation to the 
woolsack. The resignation of Govern- 
ment deprived him of office. His chief 
characteristics as a pleader were dignity 
and energy, accuracy and acuteness, 
perfect self-possession and persuasive 
eloquence. An unprecedented incident 
occurred in his professional li|Sa. Pre- 


viously to his being raised to the Upper 
House he had been counsel in a cause 
which involved a large property ; hut 
considering the suit more one for extra- 
judicial settlement than litigation, he 
compromised it without directly con- 
sulting his client. Lord Chebnsford 
was but a few days Lord Chancellor 
when this client sued him for damages. 
The case has been heard and re-heard 
since ; and judgment has been given in 
his lordship’s favour. During the session 
of 1860 Lord Chelm.sford has brought in 
several measurers ui the House of Ijords. 

C H E S N E Y, Francis Rawdon, 
D.C.L., Major-General in the Royal 
Artillery, was born at Ball3a-ea, ui the 
county of Down, Ireland, in 1789. He 
was educated at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. In 1804 he 
received his first commission in the 
Royal Artillery. In 181 5 he obtained the 
rank of second captain ; and in 1821 was 
ordered to Gibraltar. In 1829 be pro- 
ceeded to Constantinople, expecting by 
means of Congreve rockets and steamers 
to give effectual assistance to Turkey in 
her struggle with Russia. The war 
having terminated soon after his arrival, 
lie visited the contending armies and 
their various fortresses and positions, 
and prepared a report upon them for 
Sir R. Gordon, the British ambassador 
at Constantinople. His inquiries led to 
the consideration of an overland route 
to India. Proceeding to examine the 
mouths of the Nile, the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and the kstlimus of 
Suez, he sailed down the Red Sea, exa- 
mined the lower course of the Nile, and 
arrived at the conviction that a voyage 
to India from Egypt by means of steam 
vessels could be performed in the course 
of about three weeks. He also urged 
the opening of a sea canal from Suez to 
the Mediterranean, through Lake Men- 
zaleh. From Egypt he proceeded to 
Syria, to explore the route between the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gtilf. 
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He crossed Northern Syria, caused a 
raft to he constructed on the Upper 
Euphrates, and surveyed the Great 
Kiver down to the Persian Gulf. He 
returned through Persia and Asia Minor 
to the Upper Euplirates, explored other 
parts of Western Asia, and coming home 
to England in 1833, published an ac- 
count of the relative advantages of both 
routes to India. lie urged the further 
exploration of the Syrian route, and at 
last was enabled by a vote of the House 
of Commons to undertake an expedition 
to the rivers EuiDhrates and Tigris. 
ApiM)inted Colonel on tliis service, he 
proceeded to the coast of Syria in 1835, 
with a staff* of naval and scientific 
officers. He met with many difficulties I 
in his progress, but finally put together 
and floated two steamers on the Eu- 1 
phrates. Four hundred miles of the j 
survey had been completed when ai 
feai-ful luuTicaue sent the Tigris steamer | 


went to China as Brigadier, commanding 
the Royal and East India Artilleiy, and 
remained there until 1847. He has 
been at the head of the Royal Artil- 
lery in the Cork district from that period 
until 1852. In 1851 he piihlishewl his 
large work and maj)s on the Expedition 
to the Euphrates and Tigris, and in the 
same year received the degree of D.C.Ij. 
at Oxford. He has since published 
“ Observations on the Past and Present 
State of Fii-e-anns,” in which he discusses 
the effects of the new musket in warfare. 

CHEVALIER, Miohel, State Coun- 
cillor of France, and Member of the 
Institute, W'as bom at Limoges, on 1 3th 
January, 1806. He is the son of a small 
merchant, and was at the age of eighteen 
admitted to the Polytechnic School, from 
which he passed to the Mining School. 
Shortly before the Revolution of 1830 he 
wjis attached as engineer to the Depart- 
ment of the Nurd. He then embraced 


to the bottmn with twenty of her crew. Saint Simonian doctrines, and became 
Colonel Chesiiey and eight others were director of the “Globe” newspaper, 
saved, and with the remaining steamer which sui)ported the views of this sect, 
he descended and surveye<l 1,200 miles He exerted himself so strenuously in the 
of river; thus solving the problem of the advocacy of the “ New Church,” that 

i X- XI u xi.^ T>i he was i^rosecu ted for outrages on public 

morals, and condemned to a year’s im- 
prisonment. After the expiration of his 
sentence, he did not hesitate to retract 
all he had written against Christi^^ty ; 
and he afterwards obtained from M. 


overiuuu luui^e tmuugu tuu x laiu;) ui 
Mesopotamia, The results of this expe- 
dition have an importance which can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Should the 
Euphrates route ever become frequented 
to an extent in any degree corresponding 


to that of the Suez line— and political i Thiers a special mission to the United 
events may any day have this effect, — it States, with the view of studying the 
will bring Western civilization into inti- American System of comnmnicatioii by 
mate contact with the very heart of the water and railway. In 1836 he puh- 
Mahomedan east ; with regions wliich, lished his “Letters on North America,” 
previous to the dawn of European his- a brilliant work, which was highly 
tory, were peopled by vast and rich i^raised by Humboldt. After visiting 
communities, which recovered their fer- England in 1836, he published a work 
tility and imjwrtance in the first ages of on “The Material Interests of France,” 
Arab civilization, and which may again, a programme of industrial ameliorations 
under the influence of European example which might be advantageously carried 
and precept, be re-incorporated with the out by the State. He filled several high 
civilized world. He returned to Eng- offices, andwas appointed by liOuisNapo- 
land in 1837, and continued absent from Icon to be France. He 

inibtary duties until 1942, ’ In 1843 he iBacleverpobti^ec(MM)mi 0 t,foundinghis 
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deductions on tlie example of England, 
and he enjoys a high reputation as a 
writer on all subjects connected with 
industry and finance in his native 
country. Ho is at present engaged in 
working out the details of the Com- 
mercial Treaty between France* and 
England. 

CHEVREUL, Michel Eugene, a 
Frencli chemist, was born at Angers, on 
the 31st August, 1786. The son of a dis- 
tinguished physician, he studied in the 
(central School of his native place. He 
went to Paris and became chemical 
assistant to Vauquelin, who soon recog- 
nised in his young pupil such aptitude 
and sagacity that he gave him the 
direction of his laboratory. He pro- 
gressed rapidly. In 1826 he took, in the 
Chemical Section of the Academy of 
Sciences, the place which the death of 
Prevost had left vaca^jt; and in 1829, 
succeeded his old master, Vauquelin, in 
the chemical chair appropriated to the 
Museum of Natural History. He has 
been (Commander of the Legion of Honour 
since September, 1844, and was a member 
of the Juries in the Great Expositions 
of London and Paris. He has published 
a number of works, chiefly relating to 
Animal Chemistry, and to colours and 
their contrasts, which record many 
^'iginal researches. He has also con- 
tobuted extensively to scientific periodi- 

CHILD, Mns. Lydi\ Makia, an 
eminent American educational writer, 
before marriage Miss Francis, was born 
in Medford, Massachusetts, on the 
11th February, 1802. Her father was 
a baker, much respected for his integ- 
rity and native good sense, who made 
improvements in the manufacture of 
bread. kShe enjoyed merely the edu- 
cational advantages common to all chil- 
dren in New England; but her early 
fondness for literature was much Stimu- 
lated by the active mind and studious 
habits of a brother, somewhat older thou 


herself, now Dr. Con vers Francis, Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. In 1828 
she married David Lee Child, a lawyer 
and editor in Boston. She and her hus- 
band united with W. L. Garrison, at the 
very outset of his labours for the Anti- 
Slavery cause, in which their zeal re- 
mains unabated. This circumstance has 
rendered her books unpopular with the 
Pro-Slavery classes in America. While 
Miss Francis, she wrote “Hobomok,'’ 
an Indian story, and “The Rebels : a 
Tale of the Revolution.” After her 
marriage she edited “The Juvenile 
Miscellany” for eight years, and wrote 
“The Girl’s Own Book” (1831), re- 
published in England; “The Mother’s 
Book” (1831), which was republished 
in England and Germany; “An Appeal 
in behalf of that Class of Americans 
called Africans” (1833); “The Oasis: 
an Anti-Slavery Annual” (1833); “His- 
tory of Women” (1835); “Philothea: a 
Grecian Romance” (1836); “Letters 
from New York” (1843-4); “Fact and 
Fiction,” a collection of stories (1845); 
“Flowers for Children” (from 1845 to 
1856); “Progress of Religious Ideas” 
(1855); and “Autimmal Leaves,” a col- 
lection of stories (1857) ; she* edited 
“The Anti-Slavery Standard” during 
1841 and 1842. 

CHINA, Emperoh of. {See “Hien 
Fung.”) 

CHISHOLM, Mrs. Caroline, emi- 
nent for her efforts to improve the con- 
dition of emigrants, was bom at North- 
ampton about the year ^810. She 
mceived from her mother an excellent 
education, which developed all her gen- 
erous and charitable instincts. In her 
twentieth year she married Captain 
Archibald Chisholm, of the Madras 
army. She proceeded with her husband 
to Madras, and there commenced a work 
of benevolence by establishing an In- 
dustrial Home for the benefit of soldiers* 
daughters, who were thus removed from 
temptation, and instructed in different 
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branches of useful knowledge. In 1838, 
owing to the failure of Captain Chis- 
holm’s health, they went to Sydney. 
Remaining there with her three children 
during her husband’s return to India, 
she established “The Female Immi- 
grants’ Home,” and its branches in 
neighbouring districts, whose objects 
were to provide for, and to protect 
friendless young women who were con- 
tinually arriving from Europe. In 
1846, Major Chisholm having rejoined 
his family, Mrs. Chisholm proceeded to | 
England, taking with her a mass of ad- 
dresses and fiicts concerning emigrants 
and their relations, collected laboriously 
in the interior of the colony, by going 
from farm to farm, in order to effect the 
reunion of families. Her first business 
on her arrival in this country was to 
send out shiploads of poor children who 
had been left behind by their parents 
when they themselves emigrated, for 
want of means to pay the charges de- 
manded for children beyond a certain 
number. By her exertions the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners were induced to ship 
them, as well as the wives and children 
of prisoners who were emancipated and 
well to do. In 1850 she instituted the 
Family Colonization Loan Society, in 
order to encourage a more general system 
of emigration, with the view of carrying 
out which Major Chisholm volunteerecl 
to jjroceed alone to Victoria in 1851, 
while his wife remained in England. 
He proceeded to .South Australia and 
Victoria, and forming there committees 
of the most influential gentlemen in the 
colony to co-operate with the committee 
of the society in London, remitted in 
less than two years upwards of £10,000, 
paid into his office at Melbourne by re- 
latives for the emigration of their kin- 
dred at home. Mrs. Chisholm joined 
her husband in Victoria with her six 
children in 1854, and immediately after 
her arrival proceeded to the “Diggings,” 
where she discovered that much evil 


arose from the want of proper accommo- 
dation for travellers. At her solicitii- 
tion the Colonial Government was in- 
duced to erect sheds, placed under the 
care of respectable couples, fifteen miles 
from each other, between Melbourne and 
the #“ Diggings,” and by this means 
Avives and children were enabled to re- 
join their families by short stages, and 
at small expense. On account of serious 
and dangerous illness, Mrs. Chisholm 
went to Sydney in June, 1858, where 
she has since remained, unfortunately in 
rather indifferent health. Her untiring 
exertions in behalf of those who are 
compelled to leave their native homes 
for other lands, are universally held in 
high esteem. 

CHRISTISON, Robert, a physician, 
and Professor of Materia Mcdica in the 
University of I^dinburgli, son of the 
late Alexander Christison, Professor of 
Humanity in the same University, was 
born in the Scottish capital, 18th July, 
1797. He became a student of Arts in 
the University in 181 1 , graduated in 1819, 
and afterwards studied in London and 
Paris. While in Paris in 1820-21 he 
was a pupil of Robicpiet, and bent the 
powers of his intellect to the study of 
the department of science in which his 
name has become so eminent. After his 
return to Edinburgh in 182.3, he was 
appointed Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence, and nine years afterwards, in 
1832, was elected to the chair of Materia 
Medica, his reputation both as a pro- 
fessor and physician ranking deservedly 
among the highest in the kingdom. His 
“Treatise on Poisons” (1829), has run 
through several editions, and is a stand- 
ard work with the faculty, 

CLARE, John, the peasant poet of 
Northamptonshire, was born at Help- 
stone, 13th July, 1793. His father was 
an agricultural labourer, yet he managed 
to obtain some little knowledge of read- 
ing and writing from hia scanty means. 
Obtaining a copy of Thomson’s “ Sea- 
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sons,’* lie waa incited to attempt com - 1 
posing, and «yentua,tly produced a 
volume of poems, which met with suc- 
cess, and by the kind patronage of the 
Marquis of Exeter and Lord Milton, 
he w^as placed in comparatively easy 
circumstances. He was residing in 
Rutland, and married in 1820. His 
occupation being that of a farm-servant, 
<loubtle3S affected the burden of his 
song, which was always descriptive of 
rural life and scenery. But when the 
wonder of a firm-servant being a poet 
had fatleu away, his aristocratic friends 
took less interest in him. The anxieties 
of a family and the maintenance of his 
infirm fatlier and motlier preyed on his 
mind, and the result was that he dropped 
into a state of harmless lunacy. He 
entertains the hallucination that he is 
the author of the chf/s-dcRiivre of Byron, 
Wordsworth, and (Campbell, and affords 
a melancholy spectacle of a man of 
genius, whose mind is unequal to struggle 
with the realities of life. 

CLARENDON, George William 
Frederick Villiers, Earl op, cx- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
under Lord Palmerston’s adnjinistration, 
was born 12th January, 1800. After 
studying at Cambridge, he entered the 
diplomatic service in 1820, as Attache to 
the Embassy in Russia, and continued in 
that office for about three years, after 
which he was a Commissioner of Customs. 
In 1831 he negotiated a treaty of com- 
merce with France ; but his first promi- 
nent public appointment was that of 
Plenipotentiary to Madrid in 1833. On 
his accession to the earldom in 1838 he 
returned to England. In 1840 Lord 
Clarendon was appointed Lord Privy 
Seal. In 1846 he became President of 
the Board of Trade, under Lord Johih 
Russell, and in the subsequent year was 
nominated Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
The circumstances under which Lord 
Clarendon commenced his duties were 
of the most perplexing nature. Disease 


and famine were prevalent throughout 
Ireland, and politicfd affairs were sources 
of disturbance in every part of the 
country. It w'as about this period that 
the Repeal Association was using its 
most active endeavours to produce 
universal discontent. The energy and 
prudence with which Lord Clarendon 
conducted himself during the crisis of 
1848 added much to his reputation for 
sagacity by all classes of moderate 
liberals ; and there is little doubt that lie 
is destined to take a more conspicuous 
position than he has yet filled, in the 
political events of the future. Lord 
Clarendon held his office until the resig- 
nation of the Russell ministry in 1852. 
Under Lord Aberdeen he w'^as appointed 
to the Foreign Office, a position which 
he likewise filled under the Govermnent 
of Lord Palmerston. He had, during 
1865, to take a leading i>osition in the 
affairs relating to the Russian war, 
Lord Aberdeen having resigned, on 
account of the censure which had been 
cast on him by a vote of the House of 
Commons. Lord Clarendon also took 
part in the Congress at Paris, at which 
peace was concluded in 1856. Wlien 
the ministry of his party w^as overth^oM^^ 
in 1858, Lord Clarendon, of course, 
changed to the opposition side of the 
House of Lords; but when a libend 
Government was again formed in 1859, 
under Lord Palmerston, he was, at hia 
own request, left out of the Cabinet. 
There is no statesman of the jireseut 
day who is looked up to vfith higher 
respect than Lord Clarendon. He 
married in 1839 a sister of the present 
Earl of Verulam, by whom he has a 
family. He was created a G.C.B. iu 
1838, and in 1849 received the knight- 
hood of the Garter. 

CLARK, Sir James, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Queen, was bom in 
17w at Cullen, in Banffshire. He 
went to school at Fordyce, took his 
degree of M.A. at Aberdeen, studied 
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medicine in the (Jniversity of Eldin- 
hnrgh, passed as physician there, and as 
surgeon in London, and afterwards 
travelled through several continental 
countries. He settled as a physician at 
Home, remaining there for some years, 
also visiting the principal medical schools 
of Italy, France, and Germany. In 1820 
Dr. Clark published a work entitled 
* ‘ Medical Notes on the Climate, Diseases, 
Hospitals, and Medical Schools in France, 
Italy, and Switzerland.” He returned 
to England in 1826, settling in London, 
where he was appointed Physician to 
St. George’s Infirmaiy. In 1829 he 
published his work “On the Sanative 
Influence of Climate;” the first accu- 1 
rate and philosophical book on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. He was elected 
in 1832 a Fellow of the Koyal Society, 
and in 183o Physician to the Duchess 
of Kent and the Princess Victoria, be- 
coming, on the accession of the latter to 
the throne, Physician in Ordinaiy. He 
published, in 1835, “A Treatise on 
Pulmonary Consumi^tion and Scrofulous 
Diseases.” which, proix)unding new 
views of these complaints, has had a 
remarkable effect in the mode of treat- 
ing them, and has served to establish the 
reputation of the author as a medical 
adviser in affections of the chest. In 
1838 Sir James Clark was created a 
Baronet, and since then he has received 
various other distinctions, been several 
times on the Council of the Koyal 
Society, exerted himself in the cause of I 
sanitary riform, and risen to the very 
highe.st distinction as a medical practi- 
tioner in the English metropolis. 

CLARKE, Mrs. Mary Cowden, au- 
thoress of the “ Complete Concordance I 
to Shakspeare,” was bom in June, 
1809; she is the daughter of the eminent 
musician, Mr. VinpentNovello, and sister 
to the celebrated singer, Madame G^ra 
Novello. She was married in ISwto 
Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke. In 1829 
she commenced to analyse ike works of < 


Shakspeare, possibly impelled to the 
task by the incomplete indices of 
Ayscough and Twiss. It apparently 
occurred to her that a “ Concordance to 
Shakspeare” would be invaluable to the 
literary world ; and towards accom- 
plishing her grand purpose Mrs. Clarke 
devoted sixteen years of laborious toil. 
The work was brought out in 1846; it 
contains 2,578 columns, and about 
309,000 lines, and so faithfully has it 
been prepared that the table of errata 
contains only thirteen lines, consisting 
exclusively of simple omissions, there 
not having been an “error,” as yet, de- 
tected by the keenest critic. Mrs. 
Clarke has W'ritten other works, among 
which are “ The Iron Cousin : a Novel 
“Kit Bam, the Modem Sinbad “ The 
Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines;” 
“World-noted Women;” and “Many 
Haj»py Ketnms of the Day: a Birthday 
Book,” lately published. She has also 
contributed to magazines ; but hci* name 
is embalmed in the pages of the Con- 
cordance, which has conferred on her 
the tlistinguished honour of being the 
first female editor f>f Shak8i>eare. 

CLAUvSEN, Henri Nicolas, a 
Danish politician and theologian, was 
bom at Maribo, in the lahuid of Laland, 
in April, 1793, and is the son of an emi- 
! nent clergyman. He studied at Cojien- 
hagen, and from 1818 to 1820 visited Ger- 
many, Italy, and France. Gn his return 
he was named Professor of Theology at 
Copenhagen, though his tendencies were 
rationalistic. He published some works 
embodying his opinion.s ; and though ho 
met with numerous adversaries he gained 
the affections of the people and the 
esteem of the King. In 1836, when he 
had published “Popular Discourses on 
the Reformation,” he became Rector of 
the University. Politically, he is an 
avowed partizan of Danish nationality, 
of civil liberty, of the liberty of the 
press, and a defender of all liberal and 
patriotic ideas. He has ceased to take 
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an active part in public affairs, confin- was wounded at San Sebastian, where 
ing himself to his rectorial duties. His he led the storming -party. He subso- 
works, though not numerous, are highly quently proceeded to the United States, 
esteemed in Denmark. In 1842 he was appointed colonel of the 

CLOSE, THE Very Rev. Francis, 98th regiment, and served in the expe- 
D.D., late scholar of St. John’s College, dition to China. In the Punjaub he was 
Cambridge, Dean of Carlisle, is an a General of Brigade, and as commander, 
eminent preacher of the “Evangelical” he defeated the Sikhs at ilanmuggur, 
school. He held for thirty years the 22nd November, 1848 ; rendering also 
i^erjxjtual Curacy of (Jlieltenham, where eminent service at the passage of the 
he was extremely popular with the re- Ohenab early in the following December, 
ligious or evangelical section of the com- In 1851 and 1852 he commanded the 
munity. When Dr. Tait was elevated Peshawur District, and in all his en- 
to the See of Ijoiidon, Mr. Close became gagements was successful over the 
Dean of Carlisle, and in the border city enemy. In 1854 Sir Colin was appointed 
has displayed the same eloquence which to the Command of the Highland Bri- 
characterised him at Chcltenliam : re- gade. At the Alma his coolness and 
taining his popularity as a preacher, and intrepidity contributed in a singularly 
aflording in his sermons a faithful exjio- marked manner to the distinguished 
sition of the doctrines of the Evangcli- success of the British ai*ms. At Bala- 
cal school in the Church of England, klava he held the post of honour. The 
In 1826 he published “Discourses on “thin red line” has become a thing of 
Genesis;” in 1840 “Miscellaneous Ser- history. In 1854 he was promoted to 
mons;” “Fifty-two Sketches of Ser- the rank of Major-General, and subsc- 
mons.” He has since published a volume quently he became Lieutenant-General, 
“On Church Architecture,” which has receiving at the same time the Grand* 
become popular. His first work has Cross of the Bath, the Cross of the 
gone through a great number of editions. J^egion of Honour, and the Sardinian 
Dr. Close has lately taken a very active Order of Maurice and St. Laaare, the 
part in advocating social reform, more freedom of the cities of London and 
especially in respect to the abolition of Glasgow, and the honorary degree of 
some customs, such as the use of to- D.C.L. at Oxford. He was, for some 
bacco, &c., and the evil tendency of time after the Peace of Paris, Lispector- 
various kinds of amusements. Both in General of Infantry, and without being 
the pulpit and by the pen, he has proved a martinet effected various improve- 
himself a formidable opponent to all ments in the Line. So conspicuous had 
who hold contrary opinions to those he been Sir Colin’s services in ihe Crimea, 
maintains, and who have ventured into that when the revolt of the sepoys 
the lists against him. broke out, he was at once appointed to 

CLYDE, Colin Campbell, Lord, the conmiand of the army in the East. 
Lieutenant-General, K.O.B., late Com- “When will you be ready to start?” 
mander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, was said Lord Palmerston. “ To-morrow ; ” 
bom at Glasgow in 1792. In 1808* he said the veteran; “all I want can be 
joined the army as Ensign in the 9th got in Calcutta as well as here. ” What 
Foot. In 1809 he was Lieutenant ; in H^elock and Outram so gloriously 
1813 Captain; in 1825 Major; in 1832 Campbell has no less gloriously 

Lieutenant-Colonel. He served in Por- tenninated. Those three share the 
tugaJ and Walcheren, and also under Sir honour of having crushed the Indian 
John Moore in the Peninsula. He mutiny, and avenged our slaughtered 
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countrymen. Hia relief of Lucknow 
isy perhaps, one of the most brilliant 
examples of strategy any age or country 
has on record; And his after -military 
career in India has been one of con- 
tinued \dctory, without a reverse — 
no check whatever, indeed, having 
caused a pause from the hour he en- 
tered the lield. As a rewartl for these 
last services he has been raised to the 
peerage as Lord Clyde, and has taken 
his seat in the House of Lords. He 
has been heartily welcome<l on his re- 
turn home, and it is to be hoped that he 
may long live to enjoy his well-merited 
honours. 

COBDEN, ItiOHARD, was bom at Mid- 
hurst, Sussex, in 1804. His father, who 
was a small farmer, sent him from home, 
at an early age, to fill a situation in 
London, where he soon gained a thorough 
knowledge of business. He afterwards 
made a tour of the United States and a 
portion of Europe. He was energetic, 
and anxious to rise, and seeing a good 
prospect before him, he entered into 
business on his own account, in Lan- 
cashire, and soon became a pros2)erous 
man. A immphlet from his hand, en- 
titled “England, Ireland, and America,” 
and another on “Russia,” drew atten- 
tion to his literary qualifications. He 
entered boldly on the question of Free 
Trade, and was one of the originators 
of the Anti- Corn -liaw League — one of 
the most formidable political organiza- 
tions ever •known. Mr. Cobden was 

returned to the House of Commons in 
1841, as member for Stockport. He 
“took” with the House, and Sir Robert 
Peel acknowledged that his measure of 
1846, which practically admitted the 
justice of Mr. Cobden’s i)rinciples, was 
elicited by the “unadorned eloquence” 
of the cotton printer. The Com :^^s 
repealed, Mr. Cobden was prcsc^H 
with a testiiRonial of £70,000 fo^nis 
services to Free Trade. He was re- 
turned for the West Biding of York- 


shire in 1847, which he represented for 
some years, and then retired, under the 
impression that his re-election would not 
be secure. In 1857, after oi)posing Lord 
Palmerston’s Chinese policy, and driv- 
ing that ministry to a dissolution, he 
was started for Huddersfield and de- 
feated — a surprise to himself and his 
friends, but he was immediately after 
elected for Rochdale. In 1859 he tra- 
velled over a large portion of the United 
States; and, iluring his absence, Lord 
Derby’s ministry having been over- 
thrown, liord Palmerston proj^osed that 
he shoidd accei)t office, but he refused. 
Mr. Cobden, wc need scarcely add, is a 
Radi6al Refonner, and a member of the 
Peace Society. He is now in Paris, 

I busily occupied as British Commissioner 
in arranging the details of the Commer- 
cial Trciity, which owes its origin in a 
great measure to himself. In this Mr. 

! Cobden has been so far successful as to 
I have acquired the esteem of the French 
manufacturers. The commerce between 
! the two countries has much benefited 
I by the fiscal changes which have already 
been effected, and it is not too much to 
expect that his exertions will tend to 
draw together the sj^mj^athies of the two 
nations, now engaged in the i)eaceful 
pursuits of commercial rivalry. 

COCKERELL, Charles Robert, 
R.A., D.C.L., an architect, W’as born 
in London on the 27th day of April, 
1788. His early life was s^^eiit among 
the architectural remains of classic lands, 
in a laborious study of the details of 
Greek and Roman architecture. He 
undertook many extensive excavations, 
and brought to this coimtry several frag- 
ments of sculpture, now in the British 
Museum. An admiralde draughtsman, 
in 1829 he was elected Associate of the 
Academy; in 1836 R.A.; and in 1840 
Professor of Architecture in the Royal 
Academy, an appointment which he 
held during sixteen years. In 1848 he 
received the first Gold Medal of the 
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British Architectural Institute, of whicli William accompanied it as a spectator, 
he became President in 1860. He was Being at Varna, immediately before the 
elected in 1841 Foreign Member of the sailing of the expedition to the Crimea, 
Institute of France; in 1843 a Member Lord Raglan, requiring at the moment 
of Merit in the Academy of St. Luke, a Brigadier-General, and Codrington 
at Rome; in 1845 the honour of D.C.L. being at hand, he was appointed to 
of Oxford was conferred on him ; and the command of the first Brigade of the 
in 1858 he became a member of the Light Division, vacant by the appoint- 
Dilettanti Society. He was appointed ar- ment of GeneralAireytotheAdjutant- 
chitect to the new Public Library at Cam- Generalship of the Array of the East, 
bridge, after a very long competition, Sir William led this brigade with great 
and architect of the Taylor Buildings at steadiness and gallantry at the battle of 
Oxford, also after a comirctition ; as the Alma. His* bravery at Inkermann 
well as standing architect to the Bank washighly spoken of by the Comm ander- 
of England, and architect to the Cathe- in-Chief ; and when Sir George Brown 
dral of St. Paul’s. He was the archi- retired wounded to Malta, General 
tect of the National Monument of^Scot- Codrington was appointed to the corn- 
land, on the (Jalton Hill at Edinburgh, mand of the Light Division. On the 
wliich has been only jiartly erected, and death of Lord Raglan, and the resigna- 
of various other buildings in England, tion of Genenvl Simpson, he was ap- 
Wales, and Ireland; amongst which pointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
are the “Sun” and “Westminster” British army in the Crimea. He has 
Fire Offices, London, and the St. George’s since been made a Knight Commander 
Hall, &c,, in Liverpool. Mr. Cockerell of the Bath, and on his return to Eng- 
is the author of a valuable work en- land, after the peime, he was elected 
titled the “Architectural Life of Wil- Member of Parliament for Greenwich, 
liam of Wykeham.” He has of late In 1859 he was appointed Governor of 
years devoted much attention to the Gibraltar. 

study of Gothic architecture, and has COLE, Henry, C.B., civil^dniinis- 
publishcd illustrations of the West Front trator, art critic, and editor of the 
of Wells Cathedral, and of the Sculp- “Journal of Design,” was born at Bath 
tures of Lincoln Cathedral. His lec- in 1808. He entered the public service 
tures, which he delivered regularly dur- in 1822, and became an Assistant- 
ing his ai)pointmeiit as Professor of Ar- Keeper of the Public Records. During 
chitccture, contain much original and this period he published “Henry the 
important information regarding the Eighth’s Scheme of Bishopricks ; ” a 
history and theory of architecture. volume of “Miscellaneous Reconls of the 

CODRINGTON, Sin William John, Exchequer;” and many pamphlets on 
K.C. B., an English general, was born record reform, which led to the establish - 
in 1800. He is the eldest surviving son ment of a general record office, and the 
of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington. In present system. He contributed to the 
1821 he entered the army ; and in 1836 Westminster and British and Foreign 
became Lieutenant-Colonel of the Cpld- Reviews, and obtained one of the four 
stream Guards. In 1846 he attained the prizes of £100 offered by the Treasury 
rank of Colonel, and in 1864 that of for suggestions for carrying out the 
Major-General He was always looked jj^y -postage plan of Rowland Hill; — 
up to as a steady officer, attached to the VRieasure which, as secretary of the 
ranks, and very accessible. When the mercantile committee ou postage, he 
British army went out to Turkey, Sir had helped to bring into publie notice. 
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Under the mm de plume of Felix Siim- 
merley, he published several guide-books 
to the National Gallery, Hampton Court, 
&c., and several editions of children’s 
books, illustrated by royal academicians 
and other eminent artists. He originated 
the series of “Art Manufactures,” de- 
signed to associate the fine arts with the 
fabrication of objects of utility, and 
organized the exhibitions of the Society 
of Arts, which he proposed should cul- 
minate every fifth year in a national 
exhibition of arts and* manufactures. 
The first of the series was intended to 
be held in 1851. The scheme adopted 
by Prince Albert was exj^anded by him 
into the great International Exhibition 
of that year, which was carried out so 
successfully. Mr Cole was one of the 
executive coimnittee of management, 
and at the terminiitiou of his labours 
was made a Companion of the Bath. 
Subsequently he was invited to under- 
take the superintendence and refonn of 
the Schools of Design, and his efiorts 
led to the establishment of the Govern- 
ment Department of Science and Art, 
of which he was Senior Secretary and 
afterwards Insi)ector-General. He filled 
the ofiice of British Commissioner for 
the Universal Exliibition at Paris in 
1855, and accomplished the work effec- i 
tively, whilst economizing £10,000 
on the original parliamentary estimate. 
Since that time he has organized with 
unexpected success the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, which is the first nation^ | 
institution lighted at night for exliibi- 
tion. He is now Superintendent of 
this institution, as well as Secretary 
of the Science and Art Department 
under the Committee of Coimcil on 
Education. 

COLERIDGE, the Rev. Derwent, 
youngest son of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, was bom at Keswick, on l|||||y 
September, 1800. He was educaUP 
at Ambleside, and subsequently at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. His earliest I 


contributions to literature were made to 
“Knight’s Quarterly Magazine,” under 
the signature of Davenant Cecil. His 
admirable memoir of his brother Hartley, 
whose “Poems” ami “Biographies of 
Northern Worthies” he edited, is well 
kiiowiL Since the death of his sister 
Sarah, the Kev. Derwent Coleridge has 
edited his father’s w'orks. He is now 
Principal of St. Mark’s College, (fiielsea, 
and Prebendary of St. Paul’s C.’athedral. 

COLLIER, John Payne, a philolo- 
gist ami critic, was born in Lc^ndon, 
nth January, 1789. His father was 
originally a Spanish merchant, but 
turned his mind to books early in life, 
and l^carue editor of the “Monthly 
Register,” and of the “(h-itical Re- 
view.” About 1814 the subject of this 
notice entered the Inner I’emple, as a 
Law student, and was called to the bar, 
having pre\aously been engaged in the 
arduous duties of parliamentary reporter 
for the “Morning Chronicle,” a journal 
which at that period held tlie highest 
position in London. He had not been 
long on the “Morning Clironicle” when 
he became a law reporter to the “Times,” 
occasionally lending his assistance in 
Parliament. In 181G he married a lady 
who brought him a considerable fortune, 
and he subsequently devoted his leisure 
to the study of the earlier English poets, 
on whose works he lias since written so 
many able criticisms and commentaries. 
His taste for the dramatic poets of the 
Elizabethan era was not a matter of a 
day’s creation. It was manifested when 
he was a boy, and it strengthened with 
his years. Among his first works calcu- 
lated to attract the notice of the judicious, 
was “The Poetical Decameron,” con- 
sisting of dialogues on our early poets, 
and containing a fund of information 
unknown to general readers. As a sup- 
plement to a new edition of “Dodsley’s 
Old Plays,” he reprinted a number of 
dramas, all of them being of Shakspoare’s 
day, and works, too, of great merit, 
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though, of course, inferior to those of 
their wontlrous prototype. Still studying 
in the same direction, he produced, in 
1831, his “History of English Dramatic 
Eoctry,” which increased his reputation 
as an original writer, and as an accurate 
collector of forgotten hut interesting 
facts. In every resiiect he was careful 
and conscientious. Many new sources 
of iiiforination were placed at his dis- 
posal and it was in his varied researches 
in public and private libraries that he 
picked nj) the manuscripts or documents 
from which he wrote, in 1835, that 
delightful hook, “New Facts regarding 
Sliakspeare, ” a work wliich he supple- 
mented by “^s’ew Farticulai’s” •and 
“ Further Particulars,”- -the latter in 
1839. For many years he was engaged 
in j^reparing a Life of Shakspeare, which 
he published with the great poet’s works 
in 1844, a task in which difficulties met 
him at every step of his progress, all, 
ultimately, being surmounted. A second 
edition of the whole undeHaking has 
since been <lemanded. In 1850 he was 
appointed Vice-President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, in place of the late Mr. 
Hallam. He enjoys a pension of £100 
a-year from the Crown, in acknowledg- 
ment of his services to literature. His 
“Book of Eoxburgh Ballads,’* and 
“ Memoirs of the Principal Actors in 
the Plays of Shakspeare,” are or ought 
to be ill every good English library; the 
latter was one of his contributions to the 
Shakspeare Society, of which for ten 
years he was a director, Mr, Collier, 
some years since, purchased an edition 
of Shakspeare in folio, published in 
1632, with marginal notes, which has 
proved very useful in correcting spurious 
readings, and in supplying many neV 
ones of indisputable value, all of which 
made their appearance in a volume i)ub- 
lished in 1852, entitled “Notes and 
Emendations to the Text of Shakspeare’s 
Plays.” With respect to the emenda- 
tions, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
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Collier has acted with wisdom in claim- 
ing for many of them a place in every 
future reprint of Shakspeare’ s dramatic 
works, and that in point of fact they 
do, in the majority of cases, very much 
improve the old text. 

COLLIN DE PLANCY, Jacques, 
otherwise Jacques Collin Dan ton, a 
French writer, was horn at Plancy, near 
D’Arcis-sur-Auhe, on the 28th of Janu- 
ary, 1793. He is nephew of the famous 
Danton, and at the commencement of 
the Restoration changed the dangerous 
name of hia relative to tliat he now 
hears. In 1812 he went to Paris, wrote 
for the booksellers, and became a book- 
seller and publisher. His commercial 
I iMjsition being compromised in 1830, he 
took refuge in Belgium, where he cul- 
tivated the good will of the Belgians 
by advocating their nationality. He 
returned to lYance, after some years’ 
absence, about 1837, and founded a sort 
of universal society, or ^^ocMte Phalans- 
Urkntie^ which has since, by a complete 
transformation, become the Society of 
Saint Victor. His writings are closely 
associated w’ith the events of his life. 
From 1812 to 1815 the very titfes of his 
publications were vehement against the 
pontilicate ; but since 1837 he has made 
the amende hmoraUe to Rome. To 
the first period belong his “ Iiifemal 
Dictionary,” his “Memoirs of a Villain 
of the Fourteenth Century,” “ The Pic- 
turesque Biography of the Jesuits,” and 
“The Devil Painted by Himftelf.” To 
the second period belong his “ Legends 
of the Holy Virgin,” “Legends of the 
Seven Capital Crimes,” and “The 
Christian Book of Songs” (Le Chan- 
sonnier du Chr6tien), which contains 
much abuse of the philosophers put in 
rhyme. 

• CDLLINS, Wilkie, an English 
bicfljjj^her and novelist, was bom in 
LonTIon in 1824. A son of the cele- 
brated painter, the late William Collins, 
E.A., he was educated at a private 
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school, and passed a considerable time 
in Italy. His biography of his father 
is remarkably interesting ; not more as 
a life of the man than as a history of 
English art. “Antonina; or, the Fall of 
Home,” his first novel, became popular 
at once. His other works are, “Hambies 
beyond Railways,” “Basil,” “Mr. 
Wray’s Cash-box,” “Hide and Seek,” 
“ After Dark,” and “The Dead Secret.” 
Although roughly handled by many cri- 
tics, those who have studied the works 
of Mr. Collins will bear testimony to 
their merits, as regards plot and variety 
of incident, and their clearness and 
simplicity of style. His earlier works 
were, no doubt, tinged with exaggera- 
tion; but with time came mellowness, 
and when he does write now, he writes 
well and vigorously. One of his dra- 
matic productions is that of “The 
Fro7.en Deep,” which was played before 
the Queen. His latest work of fiction 
is “TheAVoman in White,” which ap- 
peared in weekly parts, in the columns 
of “All the Year Hound,” and has 
since been reprinted. He is also the 
author of a drama called “The light- 
house,” which has been played under 
the care of Mr. Dickens. 

COM BEHM EH E, vStaplkton Cotton, 
Viscount, G.C.B., an English field- 
marshal, was Ixnn in 1773, He is the 
eldest surviving son of the late Sir 
R. S. Cotton, M. P. for Cheshire. At 
eighteen years of age he entered the 
army, serting in the Flemish campaign 
of 1793-94. In 1790 he obtained the 
command of the 25th Light Dragoons. 
With them he proceeded to India, and 
took part in the war of 1798 and 1799 
against Tipiroo Sultan. After his return 
to Europe he accompanied Wellington 
to Spain, where he distinguished himself 
as a cavalry officer* — and gained p|^no - 1 
tion after Talavera to the rank of Li^pbi- 
ant-General. At the battle of Salamanca 
he was second in command. When the 
war was over, he was appointed, in 1817, 


Governor of Barhadocs and Commander 
of the forces in the British West Indies ; 
in 1822 Commander of the forces in Ire- 
land; and in 1825 Commander of the 
army in India, where he distinguished 
himself very much, more especially at 
the siege of Bhnrtpore in 18*25-6. For 
his Indian services he received the title 
of Viscount. After the Duke of Well- 
ington’s death he was appointed (-‘on- 
stahle of the Tower of London, and sub- 
sequently a Field-Marshal. 

CONINGHAM, Willtam, moiubcr of' 
Parliament for Brighton, was born at 
Penzance, Cornwall, in 1815. He is 
son of the Rev. Robert Coniiigliam of 
Londonderry. After the usual course of 
study he entered the military service in 
1834, as an officer in the 1st Royal 
Dragoons. He aftenvards sold out, mar- 
ried in 1840, and in 1847 contested the 
representation of Brighton, but was 
defeated. At the general election of 
1852 he stood for Wcstminstci*, but 
again without success. In 1857, how- 
ever, he stood again for Brighton and was 
returned, and took his ydace among the 
liberals. He advocates the Ballot, a 
gradual extension of the .suffrage, re- 
trenchment, and Free-trade ; and opposes 
the Maynootli endowment and church- 
rates. In a general sense, however, he 
supports the policy of Lord Palmerston. 
He is not a politician of extreme 
oxunions, but his views, taken as a 
whole, are enlarged and liberal. He does 
not often address the House, but when 
he rises he is listened to with respect 
and attention. 

CONSCIENCE, Henri, a Flemish 
novelist, was born at Antweri), in Bel- 
gium, on the 3rd of December, 1812. 
His father was a Frenchman, settled in 
Flanders as a ship-broker. In his boy- 
hood, Conscience was i>assionately fond 
of books, and, as a means of gratifying 
his literary taste, became a teacher. In 
1830 the Belgian Revolution broke off 
his studies, and he entered the military 
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service as a volunteer. He soon became 
the ijoet of the army, and wrote songs 
full of ardour and point, which became 
very popular. Discharged in 1836, after 
having obtained the rank of Sergeant- 
Major, he was obliged, on account of 
bickerings with his step-mother, to break 
with his family, and, poor and lonely, 
to pick up as he best could the means 
of a precarioxis existence. By turns 
an assistant-gardener, an employ^ in a 
governnient office at Antwerp, and clerk 
to an academy of arts, he at last, in 
1845, received the title of AgrfgP. from 
the University of Ghent. After obtain- 
ing this distinction he turned his atten- 
tion to the revival of the Flemish national 
literature. His enthusiasm for the resto- 
ration of the Flemish idiom has led him 
to pi’otest incessantly against tl e intro- 
duction of the French language. He is 
now a Cortimissaire d’Arrondissement, 
at Courtrai, but his official duties do not 
interfere with his literary pursuits, and 
every year he publishes two or three 
volumes illustrative of Flemish life. His 
first production was “The Year of Mira- 
cles, ” which is less a romance than a series 
of brilliant dramatic pictures of an inter- 
esting period in Flemish history. It was 
followed, in 1837, by “Phantasia,’* a 
collection of legends and Flemish poetry. 
In 1838 he published the “Lion of 
Flanders;” since that period, quitting 
the Middle Ages, he has produced very 
pleasant sketches of the manners of 
modem Flanders, “Hours of the 
Night,” “The Executioners Child,” 
“The New Niobe,” “The Conscript,” 
and “The Poor Gentleman,” — one of his 
most touching works. In 1846 he pub- 
lished “The History of Belgium.” He 
has since written “Quintin Matsys,”’ 
“Pages from the Book of Nature,” and 
“Jacques D’Artevelde” His most re- 
cent works are, “The Curse of the Vil- 
lage,” “The War of the Peasants,” 
“The Demon of Gold,” and “Simon 
Turchi at Batavia.” His works have 


been translated into most modem 
tongues. 

CONSTANTINE, Niciiol^witch, 
second son of the late Emj)eror Nicholas, 
Grand Duke of Russia, brother of the 
present Czar, and Grand Admiral of the 
Imperial Fleet, was bom in 1827. He 
was declared Admiral of the Fleet by 
his father in 1831, when he was four 
years old.' His chief naval instructor 
was Admiral Lutke, celebrated hy his 
voyage from Cronstadt to Kamtschatka 
and back in 182G-27. Constantine, in 
his boyish studies, displayed a marked 
predilection for everything Russian, 
His general reputation for talent earned 
him a wide popularity in Russia, more 
especially with the old Russian party. 
In 1847 he visited England, and went to 
all the public establishments, leaving a 
favourable impression upon all with 
whom he came in contact. In the late 
war he was entrusted with the control 
of the defensive operations in the Baltic. 
The high expectations entertained re- 
specting his spirit and ability were 
scarcely realized during the contest. 
He again visited England (1859), in- 
siJecting the dockyards and forts of the 
country, and learning a due regard for 
that nation in peace, which his country- 
men in the Crimea had learned to re- 
spect in war. The Grand Duke is a 
good English scholar, and is well ac- 
quainted with English literature, ancient 
as well as niodei’n. He was married in 
1848 to the Princess Alexandria Jo- 
sefowiia, daughter of Joseph Duke of 
Saxe Altenburg, by whom he has a 
family of four children. 

COOK, Eliza, a song writer, was 
horn in 1817, at Southwark, where her 
father was a tradesman. When in her 
twentieth year, she gained considerable 
re^tation as a poetical contriVmtor to 
of the London periodicals, and 
especially to the “ New Monthly Maga- 
zine,” and “Metropolitan and Literary 
Gazette.” In 1840 a volume of her 
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poems was published, numbers of them 
haviu'jj been, and continuing to be, very 
popular. In 1849 “Eliza Cook’s Jour- 
nal” appeared; but it has since ceased 
to exist. Miss Cook’s most popular 
poems are the “ Old Arm Chair,” “The 
Old Farm Gate,” “Home in the Heart.” 
“The Last Good-Bye,” and “I Miss 
Thee, my Mother ; ” but she is the writer 
of many more of equM merit, and all 
characterised by great freedom, ease, 
and heartiness of sentiment and expres- 
sion. ‘ ‘ She makes you feel,” says a dis- 
tinguished writer, “that her whole heart 
is in Jill she wi’ites ; tliat she gives full 
utterance to the tleptlis of her soul ~ 
a soul that is in sympathy with all that 
is luire and true. ” A complete collection 
of her poems has just been published. 

COOKE, Ed WAKD William, A.R.A., 
an English painter, was born in London 
in 1 8 1 1. He seems to have acquired a taste 
for art from his father, who was an emi- 
nent engraxer. His first productions were 
sketches of plants intended as illustra- 
tions for the “Botanic Cabinet,” and 
“Loudon’s Encylopyedia.” He subse- 
quently engaged in marine sketching, and 
in 1882 commenced painting in oil. His 
artistic eilucation was completed in Italy 
and France. In 1851 he was elected an 
Associate of the Iloyal Academy. The 
following of his productions are at pre- 
sent in the South Kensington Museum, 
— namely, “ Lobster Pots,” “Mending 
the Bait Nets,” “Brighton Sands,’’ 
“The Antiquary’s Cell,” “Mont St. 
Michel, Noimandy,” “A Mackerel,” 
“Portsmouth Harbour,” “The Hulks,” 
“Hastings, from All Saints’ Church,” 
‘ * W indmills, Blackheath, ” ‘ ‘ Carp, ” 

‘ ‘ Portsmouth Harbour, ” * ‘ The Victory, ” 
“Hutch Boats in a Calm,” and “The 
Boat House.” 

COOPER, Thomas Sidney, 
a painter, was bom at Canterbury^ on 
the 26th September, 1803. His parents 
were in trade, but not in opulent cir- 
cumstances) and his father having, while 


the subject of this notice was a child, 
deserted his family, tlie hoy was early 
thrown on his own resources. Having 
learned to draw, he succeeded in occa- 
sionally earning a few shillings by the 
sale of sketches of old buildings. He 
afterwards received instruction from Mr. 
Doyle, a scene painter, after whose death 
(which took place in tlic following year) 
he was employed in this capacity. In 
1827 he went to Belgium, obtaining his 
living by the way tlirougli the exercise 
of his artistic skill. He at last reached 
Brussels, where he studied the works of 
the Old Flemish and Dutch Masters, 
without, however, copying their pictures, 
gahied patrons, and ultimately settled 
and manied. A\niile resident in the 
Belgian ea])ital, Mr. Cooper also loas- 
tered the methods of the living iiaiiiters 
of Flanders and Holland, esjKJcially the 
style of the eminent animal painter, 
M. Verboecklioven. In 1831 he re- 
turned to England — resolved to adopt 
animal painting ius liis particular de- 
partment of art, and by the novelty of 
his manner at once caught attention 
and atti’fxcted 2 )urchasors. His first pic- 
ture was exliibited at the Gallery of the 
Society of Rritish Artists, and since 
that time his career has been one of con- 
tinued prosjierity. Foi* somij years he 
has i>aiiited cattle for the landscapes of 
Lee, and the harmony of the 2 )roduction 8 
is unexceptionable, and the effect highly 
admired by the best judges of art. His 
“Farm Yard — Milking Time,” a study 
from a farm near Canterbury, and 
“Cattle — Early Mom on the Cumber- 
land Hills,” are in the Vernon Collec- 
tion at the South Kensington Museum. 

COPE, Charles West, R.A., anhis- 
toricivl and domestic j>ainter, was bom 
at Leeds in 181 1 ; his father lieing an 
artist, highly esteemeil in his own 
neighbourhood. Having studied under 
Mr. Sass, and at the Royal Academy, 
he painted a “Holy Family,” which 
was purchased by the late Mr. Beckford, 
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His first picture for the Academy was 
exhibited in’ 1831, from which time he 
painted with great diligence and care, 
gradually adding laurels to his wreath, 
until 1843, when his cartoon, the “First 
Trial by Jury,” obtained the ^300 prize 
in the Westminster Hall competition. 
Thenceforward he met with great suc- 
cess, taking a high place among modem 
artists. In 1843 he was elected Asso- 
ciate of the Academy, and in 1848 ele- 
vated to the rank of Royal Academician. 
He has i)rogressed suT’ely, though not 
rapidly, still deseiwedly, for he has been 
a close student, and is a conscientious 
painter. Among his chief works are a 
“ Pastorella,” from Spenser; “L’ Alle- 
gro” and .“II Penseroso,” from Milton; 
tin; “Last Days of Cardinal Wolsey” 
(18d8); “Lear and Cordelia” (1850); 
“Laurence Saunders, the Second Marian 
Martyr, in Prison” (1851); “Othello 
relating his Adventures” (1853); “The 
(children of Charles I. in Carisbrook 
Castle” (1855) ; and three frescoes 
for the New Houses of Parliament ; 
namely, “Edward III. conferring the 
Order of the Garter on Edward the 
Black Prince,” “Prince Henry’s Sub- 
mission to the Law,” and “ Giiselda’s 
First Trial,” which are universally ad- 
mitted to be among the most successful 
of recent attempts in this dejrartment of 
art. 'Fhe following of Mr. Cojre’s pro- 
ductions are in the South Kensington 
Museum; “Palpitation,” “ The Young 
Mother,” “ The Hawthorn Bush,” 
‘ ‘ M aiden Meditation, ” ‘ ‘ Beneficence, ” 
“Almsgiving,” “L’ Allegro,” “II Pen- 
seroso,” and “Mother and Child.” 

CORBAXJX, Miss Fanny, a female 
artist, is daughter of a gentleman who 
was a well-known Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Miss Corbaux was bom in 
1812, and when quite a child exhibited 
decided talent in drawing. She prac- 
tised at first for mere amusement, for 
she ha«l no idea of ever turning her skill 
to other account. But misfrrtune over- 
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took her father, who, reduced to poor 
circumstances, and old and feeble, was 
unable to help himself. Then came Miss 
Corbatix’s trial. She was only fifteen, 
and her knowledge of art was ljut inci- 
pient. She scarcely knew the use of 
colours, and still less the art of mixing 
them; but the cares of the family urged 
her on, and she resolved on becoming 
the supp<|g of her father. Tlic heroism 
of this young lady is not out<lone in the 
history of the struggles of artist.s. She 
bore up under every trial, and at length 
had her reward. Even wdiile she wsm 
drooping and toiling she received three 
high-art honours. Miss Corbaux was then 
sixteen. She gained first, the large silver 
medal of the Society of Arts, for a jwr- 
trait in miniature; secondly, the silver 
Isis medal, for a copy of figures, in 
water-colours: and, thirdly, the silver 
palette, for a cox>y of an engraving. 
Next year, 1828, she again received the 
Isis medal, for a figure -composition, in 
water-colours; and in 1830 she ob- 
tained the gold medal, for a miniature 
portrait. She had studied with a dili- 
gence unknown to all but herself, in the 
National Gallery and the British In- 
stitution. In the same year that she 
received the gold medal she was ad- 
mitted an honorary member of the So- 
ciety of British Artists. Miss Corbaux 
has been chiefly occupied in ijortrait- 
painting, and in this department she has 
been higlily and deservedly successful, 
her portraits being striking Jikenesses, 
her colour pure, and her manipulation 
firm. Miss Corbaux has not limited her 
thoughts to art— she iierinittod them to 
travel through the realms of sacred liter- 
ature, and the result has been a series of 
investigations so acute and satisfactory 
that their conclusions have been adopted 
by numbers of the most learned of our 
time in Biblical history. 

CORBOULD, Edward Henry, an 
English water-colour painter, was bom 
in London on 5th December, 1815, 
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His father and grandfather were well- 
known historic painters. He was edu- 
cated at Dr. May’s school, at Enfield, 
in a building which had been a palace 
of Queen Elizabeth. He left tliis place 
in 1832, and about a year afterwards he 
sent an original design, in water-colours, 
to the Society of Arts, “ Phaeton draw- 
ing the Chariot of the Sun;” obtained 
the gold Isis medal, which h^ad again 
the following year for a model of “St. 
George contending with the Dragon,” 
from Spenser’s “Faerie Quecne;” and 
afterwards he obtained the large gold 
medallion, for a model of a “Chariot 
Race,” from Homer. In 1839 he pro- 
duced “The Eglinton Tournament,” 
“The Meeting of the Pilgrims at the 
Tabard Inn,” from Chaucer; and “The 
Woman taken in Adultery.” In 1843 
he painted a cartoon, “ The Plague 
of Ijoudou,” for which he received a 
prize of 4T00. His success in this in- 
stance induced him to devote his ener- 
gies to fresco -i)ainting, and work after 
work proceeded from his hand until 
1847, when he seemed to have relin- 
quished frescoes for water-colours ex- 
clusively. His subjects are chiefly 
liistorical, and treated in a dramatic 
manner. He has drawn his inspiration 
from the days of chivalry, with their 
pageiintry and picturesque shows. In 
art he revived the form and semblance 
of mediajval times, as in literature Sir 
Walter Scott had given new life to the 
character^ and sentiments of those who 
figured in the Middle Ages. His prin- 
cipal works, besides those already 
mentioned, are: “Fair Rosamond,” 
“ Wuliam of Eynesham reciting Valor- 
ous Deeds before a Chivalrous Court,” 
“Destruction of the Idols at BMe,” and a 
“Scene from the Oiiera of the Proph^te,” 
painted by command of Her Majesty, 
and which is said to be one of his best 
X>roductions. He is a brilliant colourist, 

ahd possesses extraordinary knowledge 
of ancient architecture and costume. 


His whole maimer and mode of thought, 
it is said, have been influenced by the 
picturesque old palace in which he was 
educated, and the pageantry of the 
Eglinton tournament, at which he was 
present, before the production of his 
first great picture, in which he has em- 
balmed liis impressions of that event. 

CORMENIN, Louis Marie de la 
Have, Vicomte de, a French political 
j writer, M'as born at Paris, JunuaryO, 1788. 
He is a member of a distinguished family, 
his grandfather being the Due de Pen- 
thibv're. His early education was re- 
ceived at the school of M. Lepitrc at 
Paris. He subsequently studied with 
great success in the legal schools, and 
was chosen an atlvocate in 1808. Mean- 
while he had continued his literary 
studies under MM. Lava and Villemain 
in Paris. He at the same time exhibit- 
ed a taste for poetry, and some of his 
early verses appeared in the “Mer- 
enre dc France,” and the “Alma- 
nach des Muses.” At the early age 
of twenty -two he was appi anted by 
Napoleon First Secretary of the Council 
of State, and while in that office was 
charged with drawing up some of its most 
elaborate reports. In 1828 Cormenin 
was elected Deputy, and continued to 
be re-elected during eigliteen years. 
His intimate and comprehensive know- 
ledge of jurisprudence, his logical 
method, whether of speaking or writ- 
ing, gave him great power, lii 1830 M. 
Cormenin protested strongly against the 
elevation of the Orleans djmasty to the 
throne of France. He resigned his posi- 
tion in the Council of State, and refused 
the highest offices. He also gave up his 
Deputyship. Repenting the latter step, 
he offered himself to the electors of Loiret, 
but was not elected. He was, however, 
sent to the Chamber by the Department 
of Ain in October, 1830, and sat on the 
extreme left. In 1831 he commenced his 
famous “Lettres sur la Liste Civile,” 
during the discussion on the budget. 
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After the Revolution of 1848 he dili- 
gently aet to work to remodel the 
("onatitution, being President of the 
(Jomniission named for th'at purpose. 
On the coup tVHat taking place, he 
was appointed a member of the Council 
of State, reconstructed by Napoleon III. 
An advocate by ])rofession, he has been 
the opponent of everything that dis- 
played the semblance of abuses, never 
relaxing in his exertions to promote the 
cause of 2 )rogress. M. de Cormcnin is 
the author of a work on “The Par- 
liamentary Orators of France,” which 
was published under the name of “ Ti- 
mon.” This book, containing a series 
of articles on Berry er, Cuizot, Thiers, 
Duliin, Lamartine, Odilon Barrot, &c., 
&c., had an extraordinary success, and 
has been so highly appreciated by its 
numerous readers in France as to 
have passed through upwards of twenty 
editions. It has long been considered 
in France a model in the style to which 
it belongs, although the Eiigbsh trans- 
lation has attracted no great attention 
in this country. 

COIINKLKTS, Peter Von, a German 
2 >aiuter, was born at Dusseldprf on the 
loth Sei)tember, 1787. In his youth he 
had severe struggles. At the age of 
sixteen he lost his father, and was about 
to give uji art for some other means 
of supporting the family, but his 
mother perceived his genius, and made 
many sacnlices for his advancement. 
At the age of nineteen he painted the 
ruj^ola of the Old Church at Neiiss, 
and in 1810 he executed designs for 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” in which he did full 
justice to the ideas of the great German 
author. He proceeded to Rome in 181 1, 
and in 181 9 went to Munich. In 1825 he 
was aijpointed Director of the Academy 
in that city. Whilst at Munich he exe- 
cuted his most famous works, and the 
frescoes which decorate the Glyptothek. 
He also painted the walls of the Church 
of Saint Louis with frescoes!, entitled 
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“God the Father,” “The Birth of 
Christ,” “The Crucifixion,” and “The 
Day of Judgment.” He returned to 
Rome in 1833, and in 1841 visited Berliii. 
His designs, frescoes, and other works 
are very numerous, and exhibit the ster- 
ling qualities which denote geuius. 

COSTELLO, Miss Louisa Stuart, a 
Ijopular writer of the day, was born in 
Ireland in 1815. In 1835 she published 
her “ Specimens of the early Poetry of 
France, ” dedicated to Thomas Moore. In 
1840 her “ Summer amongst the Bocagos 
and the Vines,” a pleasant book de- 
scriptive of Normandy and Brittany, ap- 
peared. She continued to write with taste 
and discrimination of her continental 
wanderings, until in 1844 she produced 
“Memoirs of Celebrated English- 
women. ” Thenceforward Miss C<isteIlo 
has been an indefatigable authoress and 
I student of history ; while her contribu- 
tions to periodicals have been almost 
witliout a break. She is a poetess be- 
sides, although she rarely indulges in 
verse writing. Her brother, Dudley 
Costello, is a well-known contributor to 
periodical and light literature. 

COUSIN, Victor, a French jmeta- 
physician, was born in November, 1792, 
at Paris, where his father was a watch 
and clockmaker. He gained various 
prizes at the LycC*e Charlemagne ; and 
showed a bias for metaphysical pursuits. 
A translation of “Plato” into French, 
published in 1812, first gave Cousin ce- 
lebrity in the literary and phil^soi)hical 
world. In 1815 he delivered lectures on 
the history of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity. He attached himself to the Royal 
cause, but after the fall of the Emperor, 
the freedom with which he uttered 
opinions against the restored monarchy 
caused the Government to insist on liis 
ceasing to lecture. In 1828 he resumed 
his lectures, and was appointed Inspec- 
tor-General of Education. In this capa- 
city he visited Germany in 1831, and in 
1832 published a report on the Prussian 
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system of education, which has given! 
popular instr\iction such an impulse over 
Europe. As a metaphysician, Cousin 
showed, in this early part of his career, a ‘ 
greater bias towards the Scottish philo- 1 
Sophy than to any other. Sir William 1 
Hamilton’s celebrated paper on the ! 
“ Philosophy of the Unconditioned” was 
mainly directed against the principles of 
Cousin, and is accepted hy many of the 
profonndest and most cautious thinkers 
as an effectual demolition of the theories 
of the brilliant Frenchman. He gave 
General Cavaignac, while in power, all 
the l>enefit of his experience and ad- 
vice ; but in 1849 he disap}.>earcd from 
public life. His works are very numer- 
ous, and are characterised by a style 
which places liiin among the lii’st of 
living philosophical writers, and entitles 
him undoubtedly to the very first place 
among modem French x)hilosophical 
authors. Mr. Cousin’s chief works are, 
a “Translation of the Works of Plato,” 
in 13 volumes (1825-40) ; an edition of 
** Descartes’ Works,” in 1 1 volumes ; a 
‘ ‘Course of Lectures on M oral Philosophy, 
delivered to the Faculte des Lettres, in 
1818, on the Foundation Ideas of the i 
Absolute, the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good” (1830); “Lectures on the 
History of Modern Philosojjhy, deli- 
vered in 1816-17” (1841); “Lectures on 
the Histo^ of Moral Philosoxfiiy in the 
Eighteenth Century, delivered for the 
Faculty des Lettres, from 1816 to 1820,” 
published in five volumes, Oct. , 1840-41 ; 
“Lessons on the Philosophy of Kant” 
(1842) ; “A Dissertation on the Penste 
de Pascal” (1842); and a scries of 
studies on the distinguished women of 
the seventeenth century, including Ma- 
dame de Longueville (1853), Madame 
de Salle (1854), Madame de Chevreuse 
and Madame de Hautefort (1856). M. 
Cousin, who has been a leading contri- 
butor to the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
the “ Memoirs of the Academy of Moral 
apdPolitical Sciences,” and the ‘‘Journal 


des Savans,” published in 1846-47 a col- 
lected edition of his works up to that 
jieriod, in 22 volumes 18ino. 

COUTTS, Miss Angela Geokgiana 
Burdett, was bora in 1814, and is the 
youngest daughter of the celebrated 
Sir Francis Burdett who was imprisoned 
in the tower for his advocacy of reform in 
1810. She is grand-daughter of the emi- 
nent banker whose name she bears, and 
to whose great wealth she has succeeded. 
Miss Burdett’s enormous foT-tiinc came to 
her quite unoxi)ectedly. Ohl Mr. (.?outts 
had married the actress, Harriet IS'Iellon, 
and when he died bequeathed to her all 
his vast fortune. M rs. ( Vmtts afterwards 
married the Duke of St. Albans, and 
before her death conveyed to Miss 
Angela Burdett everythiugshe possessed, 
limited only by the condition that the 
heiress should a<loi)t the name of Coiitts. 
There are few of the wealthy classes 
whose names are more identified with 
jmblic and jjrivate benevolence than is 
that of Miss Coutts. Her liberality is 
on the largest scale, and her means are 
expended in assisting every scheme 
which has for its object the moral or 
physical improvement of the masses. 
Amongst her numerous instances of Vjc- 
nevolcnce, we may state that she has 
endowed a bish(qiric in Australia, and 
has built a handsome church in the west 
end of London. 

COWLEY, Henkv PacHARo Wel- 
lesley, Lord, British Minister at Paris, 
was born in London, 1804. He entered 
the dii)lomatic service wlien only twenty, 
having become an attache to the Em- 
bassy at Vienna in 1824, afterwards 
Secretary of Legation at Stuttgart in 
1832, and Secretary of the Embassy at 
Constantinople in 183L In 1848 he 
was Minister Phaiipotentiary to Switzer- 
land, when delicate negotiations called 
him to Frankfort. In 1851, during an 
anxious period for the German States, he 
was accredite^l to the Confederation, and 
in 1852 succeeded the Marquis of Hor- 
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manWy as Ambassador at the Court of 
the Tuileries. In conjunction with Lord 
Clarendon, he represented Great Britain 
at the Congress of Paris, when peace was 
proclaimed ; and so late as last year he 
proceeded on a brief mission to Vienna, 
the object of which was to lay before the 
Emperor of Austria England’s views re- 
specting the stiite of affairs in Italy. 

CRAIK, George Lillie, LL.D., a 
literary writer, was born in Fifeshire in 
1798. He is the son of the Rev. William 
Craik. At the University of St. 
Andrew’s he went through the usual 
course of a divinity student for the 
Church of Scotland, but never entered 
the ministry. Soon after the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
was formed, Mr. Craik wrote for it 
the “ Pursuit of Knowledge under Dif- 
ficulties,” which was one of the works 
forming iiart of the “ Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge.” Though appear- 
ing anonymously, this work established 
its author’s reputation as a writer of 
extensive and varied ac(piirements. To 
the “ Penny Cyclopaidia” Mr. Craik coii- 
trdjuted some of the most valuable 
articles in history and biography. In 
1839 he became editor of the “Pictoiial 
History of England,” writing himself all 
those i)arts of the work which relate to 
religion, laws, literature, and industry. 
His princii)al works, besides those re- 
ferred to, are — “Sketches of the History 
of Literature and Jjcarning in England 
from th e Nonn an Conquest, ” “ History 
of British Commerce from the Earliest 
Times,” “ Spenser and his Poetry,” 
“Bacon: his Writings and his Philo- 
sophy,” “Outlines of the History of 
the English Language, ” ‘ ‘ The Eiigksh 
of Sliakspere,” and the “Romance of 
the Peerage,” the last being one of tne 
most instructive and interesting books 
which have appeared during the present 
century. In all his writings Dr. Craik 
exhibits the same laborious research, 
acciu'acy, and capacity to explain in 


clear and graceful language subjects of a 
recondite character, and a most anxious 
desire to aid as far as he can in im- 
proving the education and habits of his 
countrymen. Dr. Craik is at present 
Professor of History and English Litera- 
ture in the Queen’s College, Belfast, 
and is engaged on an enlarged and 
corrected edition of his “ History of 
English Literature.” 

CR AN WORTH, Robert Monsey 
Rolfe, Baron, late Lord Chancellor of 
England, was born in 1790. Educated 
at Winchester and Cambridge, he was 
called to the bar in 1816, ami soon got 
into extensive practice. In 1834 he was 
ap])ointed Solicitor- General, an olfice 
which he held, with a short interval, 
until 1839, when he was elevated to the 
Bench as a Baron of the Exchequer. He 
was appointed Vice-Chancellor in 1850, 
and in the same year raised to the peer- 
age. He was one of the Lords Justices 
of Ai)i)eal ill Chancery in 1851, and 
Lord Chancellor in 1852 ; continuing to 
hold this office during the Ministry of 
Lord Palmerston. He has since retired, 
taking no prominent part in the proceed- 
ings of the House of Lords, althougli he 
is firmly attached to the opinions of the 
Whig party. 

CREASY, Sir Edward SiiEriiEUD, 
M.A., a lawyer and historian, ami 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, was born in 
1812, at Bexley, in Kent.*" He is the 
son of Edward Hill Creasy, of Ikightou, 
who was at one time part jiropiietor of 
the “ Brighton Gazette. ” Th^ subject of 
this notice was educated at Eton, and at 
King’s College, Cambridge, of winch he 
became a Fellow in 1834. In 1837 he 
passeil as barrister, and lias since prac- 
tised at the Common Law Bar, as a 
member of the Home (’ircuit. In 1859 
he was appointed Professor of History in 
University College, London, and in the 
following year published “The Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World,” a wuirk 
now in its ninth edition. Professor 
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Creasy lias also written the “Rise 
and Progress of the English Constitu- 
tion, * published iu 1834, which is now 
in its fourth edition, having been re- 
printed in America, and translated into 
several foreign languages. “The His- 
tory of the Ottoman Turks,” published 
in 1856, the last work of the author, is 
llowed by a work on 
“International Law,” which is nowin 
the press. Mr. Creasy was knighted in 
1860, on the occasion of his being ap- 
pointed Chief J ustice of Ceylon. 

CREMIKUX, Isaac Adolphe, a 
French legislator, and ox- Minister of 
Justice under tlie provisional govern- 
ment of France in 1848, was born at 
Nisines, of Jewish parents, in 1706. 
After attending classes at the college of 
Louis- Ic -Grand, lie studied law at Aix, 
and settled as an atlvocate at first at 
Nismes, and afterwards at Paris. His 
career was highly successful, until he 
received his first chock by defending 
Guornon Ranville, one of Charles X.’s 
Ministers. In political pleadings in the 
courts, he was ahnost unifonnly em- 
]doycd in defending the Radical party 
when attacked by the prosecution of 
their organs of the press. Cremieux was 
long a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, entering the Assembly first in 1842, 
and being re-elected in 1846. He ad- 
vocated Free Trade, and a law that no 
paid official should have a seat in the 
Chamber, with the exception of Ministers, 
always v<^ting with the reform party 
against G uizot. When it was an nounced 
that the Government would ])ut down 
the reform banquets, Cremieux ex- 
claimed, “There is blood in this!” 
Meeting Ijouis-Philippe and his queen 
in the Place de la Concorde, on the 
Thursday of their departure, he urged 
the king to flee immediately, no hope for 
them being left. He subsequently urged 
iu the Chamber of Deputies the for- 
mation of a Provisional Government. 
After the events of 1848, ho, though 


a democrat, showed but little favour 
to • Cavaignac, upholding the candida- 
ture of Louis Napoleon bn* the Pre- 
sidency. However, after the election of 
December he became one of the most 
earnest orators of the Opposition. When 
the coup (CHat took place, he was ar- 
rested and taken to Mazas. Since then he 
has confined himself to tl 
his talents and tlie indoiieiKlence of his 
character have acipiired for him universal 
esteem. He is an able lawyer, and is 
one of the authors of the “Code des 
Codes” (1835). 

(^RESWIUK, Thomas, R.A., a land- 
scape jiainter, was born at Sheffield, 
\ orksliire, in 1811. Ho was ediicate<l at 
Hazolwofxl, near Rirniingliani, thence 
proceeding to London to study art. Mr. 
Creswick became first known l)y ]>ictiirc.s 
of Welsh streams, which, by their ex- 
quisite combinations of rock, f tillage, 
and river, excited universal admiratitm. 
He was among the tii’st oil paijitei-s to 
introduce the now' common practice of 
painting in the open air direct from 
nature, and his pictures arc often, even 
although this is not stated, faithfully 
transcribed from iiatticular spots. In 
1842 he w^as elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, and in 1851 a Royal 
Academician. After this period he 
produced liis greatest works, among 
w'hich maybe ranked his “England,” 
“The London Road a Hundred Years 
Ago,”andthe “.Weald ofKeut.” In 1848 
he produced his “Home by the Sands,” 
and “A Squally Day and iu 1850 his 
“Wind on Shore,” and “Over the 
Sands.” He has been extensively em- 
ployed in furnisldng designs for various 
publications, which have been highly 
ai>preciated. 

CROLY, Rev. George, Lli.D., a 
literary writer and divine, was born in 
Dublin, in 1780, and cilucated at Trinity 
College in that city, where ho obtained 
a scholarship, took the degrees of B. A. 
and M.A., and was, some years after, 
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presented voluntarily with his Doctor^s 
degree. lie was instituted in the year 
1834 to the benefice of Broadloigh, in 
Devon, by Lord Brougham, then Chan- 
cellor; and in 1835 to the united benefices 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and St. Bc- 
nct’s, by liord Chancellor Lyndliurst. 
Dr. Croly has acquired great distinction 
as a pulpit orator, and has written 
various works in theology ; among 
others, “The Three Cycles,” (a Treatise 
on Divine Providence,) a new “Interpre- 
tation of the Apf)calypsc,” a volume on 
Baptism, Sermons preached at St. Ste- 
phen’s, and Seimons on Public Events. 
ETe is also the author of “A Political 
Life of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke,” 
“A Political Life of Ccorge IV.,” a 
volume of Historical Essays, a work on 
Luther, and various poetical works and 
works of fiction. 

(RIOSLAND, Mrs, Camilla, an 
authoress known in the literary 
world by the name of Miss Toul- 
min, was born in London on the 9th 
June, 1812. She was early distin- 
guished for intellectual ability. When 
her father, and afterwards her brother, 
both solicitor.s, died, Miss Toulmin, 
having to depend on her own elForts, 
resolved to jnirsue literature, for which 
she was well tpialificd by her tastes 
and previous education. Her first 
elfort was a poem, whiefi appeared in| 
the “Book of Beauty” of 1838; from 
that time forward she has written 
assiduously for “Chambers’s Journal,” 
“ The People’s Journal,” and other peri- 
odicals ; she edited for a time ‘ ‘ The 
Ladies’ Companion and Magazine.” In 
1848 she married Mr. Newton Crosland, 
a liondon merchant. Mrs. Crosland has 
published separately “Lays and Le- 
gends illustrative of English Life,” 
“Partners for Life,” “A Christmas 
Story,” “Stratagems, a Tale for Young 
People,” “Toil and Trial, a Tale of 
London Life,” “Lydia, a Woman’s 
Book,” “Stray Leaves from Shady 


Places,” “Memorable Women,” “Hil- 
tlred the Daughter,” and a vohime of 
poems. The principal aim in some of 
Mrs. Crosland’s writings is, by showing 
the trials and temptations of the poorer 
and middle classes, to inculcate the ad- 
vantages of political and social instruc- 
tion. In executing what appears to be 
lier main design Mrs. Crosland has been 
successful, so far as she has been instru- 
mental in arousing all ranks from a 
state of apathy, and in giving an impulse 
to the consideration of questions which 
but for her might have continued un- 
heeded by a large section of the com- 
munity. Her talent for treating more 
abstract and imaginative themes has also 
been conspicuously evidenced. Mrs. 
Crosland is a granddaughter of the emi- 
nent physician, Dr. William Toulmin. 

CROWE, Mrs. Catiierij^js Ste- 
VKES, an English authoress, w^as boi-n 
at Borough-green, Kent, about 1803. 
Married in 1822 to Licutcnant-Coloiicl 
Crowe, she commenced her literary 
career in 1838 with “ Aristodemus, ” 
a tragedy of merit, though not appre- 
ciated. A novel, “Manorial Rights,” 
followed; but “Susan Ilopley,” shortly 
after, fixed hc^r position among the 
female authom of the age. lu 1847 
“ Lillie DaAVSOn ” appeared, followed 
by some translations from the Ger- 
man. In 1848 that curious work, 
“The Night Side of Natuf^,” proceeded 
from her jicn, and subsequently “IJght 
.nnd Darkness, or Mysteries of Life,” 
with other books, among which is an 
agreeable little work for children, “ Pip- 
pie’s Warning.” Mrs.. Crowe’s German 
reading seems to have drawn ker fancy 
into mystic regions, but her works are 
yet forcibly written, and full of good 
sense and sagacity. 

CRUIKSHANK, George, an emi- 
nent artist and caricaturist, was bom in 
London on the 27th September, 1792, of 
Scottish parents, his father being from 
I the Lowlands his mother^ whose name 
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was MacNaiighton, from the Highlands- 
Isaac Cniikshank, hia father, was an 
artist of considerable ability as a water- 
colour draughtsman and etcher of cari- 
catures, cotemporary with Gilray and 
llowlandson, George had the advan- 
tage of seeing his father work, but be- 
yond this had little, or, indeed, no 
preparation for that profession which it 
was his fate, rather than his inclination, 
to follow. His aim was to be a sailor, 
but this desire, opposed strongly by his 
mother, was finally abandoned about 
the age of seventeen, upon the decease 
of his father. He then devoted his 
attention to drawing upon wood. His 
first etchings were frontis])ieces to cheap 
publications, such as song-books, dream- 
books, and jest-books, then political cari- 
catures, and, later in life, drawings on 
wooil and etchings on copi>er and steel, 
as illustrations to works of much higher 
pretensions than those on which he had 
l>een at first engaged. To eniunerato all 
his works would be almost impossible ; 
but he is justly considered as the origi- 
nator of the now prevalent style of book 
illustration. Many works, where his 
name apx)ear3 only as the artist, are, 
nevertheless, his original ideas and sug- 
gestions. He illustrated most of Hone’s 
publications, “Life in London,” “Oliver 
Twist,” “Tower of London,” “Comic 
Almanac.” “The Bottle” and “The 
Drunkard’s Children” are pictorial his- 
tones of the evils of intemperance, where 
almost Qveiff figure tells its tale of misery 
and degradation. Upon this subject he 
seems from early life to have felt 
strongly, and his attacks u])on gin- 
shops, and his' depictions of the evils of 
drunkenness, may be traced backwards 
in some of his earliest productions. All 
his life he has (we believe) had a strong 
desire to attain to the higher branches 
of his profeesion, but never had time or 
')X)portimity to study. The proverb, 
how^ever, of “Never too late to learn,” 
may be applied in this instance, for in 


spite of all difficulties and drawbacks he 
has for the last few years employed him- 
|self principally in oil painting. His 
pictures at first betrayed the difficulty 
he felt in acquiring the use of the hrush, 
after working for so many years with 
the etchi/ng point ; but his later pictures 
show that he bids fair to take his [)lace 
as an oil painter as well as an etcha'' 
among the most distinguished of our 
artists. A great critic, the late Samuel 
Phillips, has styled him the prince of 
li\dng caricaturists ; but his works have 
proved him something more than a cari- 
caturist, and we may add that a long life 
of integrity and honour has won for 
him the respect and regard of all classes 
who know him. 

CULLEN, Paul, D.D., the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, was 
born in Ireland, in 1805. He left his 
native country at an early age, to study 
in the seminaries of Italy, took lioly 
orders, and eventually settled at Romo, 
w’here he obtained emjdoyment in the 
offices of the Vatican, and where for 
fifteen years he administered the ec- 
clesiastical affairs of Ireland. On the 
death of the Roman Catholic primate of 
tliat country in 1849, Dr. Cullen was 
cliosen to fill his j)lace, and was conse- 
crated in 1850. He subsiMpiently be- 
came Archbishop of Dublin. Ho is a 
decided foe to any mixe<l system of 
education, denouncing alike the national 
schools and the Queen’s Colleges, which 
are essentially secular, and he demands 
at the same time, a separate grant for 
such schools and colleges as may be 
established under Herman Catholic au- 
spices exclusively. In science he is be- 
hind the age, as he has attempted to 
demonstrate that the earth is immovable, 
that the sun and all the planets move 
round us as round a common orbit, and 
that none of the heavenly bodies are 
larger than they seem to the naked eye. 

CUMMING, Rev. John, D.D., 
minister of the Scotch Church, Covent 
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Garden, London, and author of nu- work edited by him was the collected 
merous devotional and controversial edition of “Horace Walpole’s Letters” 
works, was born in Aberdeenshire, in (1857). In 1842 Mr. Cunningham mar- 
November, 1810. Since 1833 Dr. Cum- ried the second daughter of John Martin, 
ming has been a popular preacher in the the distinguished painter of “Belshaz- 
metropolis, and may now be said to zar’s Feast,” by whom he has three 
have taken the place of Edward Irving, children. He retired from the Audit 
as the great j)ulpit orator of London. Office last year. 

He is distinguished as an indomitable CUNNINGHAM, William, D.D., 
adversary of the Papacy, having con- a Scottish divine and Principal of the 
ducted on the Pi’otestant side several New College, Edinburgh, was born at 
discus.sions with followers of the Roman Hamilton, in Liinarkshire, in October, 
(Catholic Church. The Ajwcalyptic mj’^s- 1805, and educated at the University 
teriea foim his other great topic. His of Edinburgh, where he greatly distin- 
principal works are — “Apocalyptic guished himself. Almost immediately 
Sketches,” scarcely noticed on. its first after receiving licence to preach, he w.as 
appearance; “Daily Life,” “Voices of ordained assistant and successor ’ to the 
the Night,” “Voices of the Day,” Rev. Dr. Scott, of Greenock. His ac- 
“ Sabbath Readings” on the Old and quircinents as a theologian, and his 
New Testaments, and “God in History.” powers as a preacher, induced the Town 
Dr. Cumming preached l>eforc the Queen Council of Glasgow to invite him to 
at Balmoral, and his sermon, entitled become minister of one of the churches 
“Salvation,” has been )mblished. His in that city, of which they were patrons, 
latest work, “The Great Tribulation, He declined the offer, but he was aftcr- 
or Things Coming on the Earth” (of wards translated to Trinity College 
which it is said 10,000 copies have been Church, Edinburgh. His principles 
.sold in less than three months), has been were evangelical, and he contended 
severely criticised. * strenuously against the intrusion of 

CUNNINGHAM, Petkr, an author ministers on a congregation* without 
and critic, was born at Pimlico, in their consents When the stmggle be- 
London, on the 7th April, 1816. He is tween the General Assembly and the 
son of Allan Cunningham, the poet, and civil powers took place, Dr. Cuimingliam 
inherits no small portion of his father’s was always found in the breach, fhain- 
intellectual vigour. The late Sir Robert taining his position and defending his 
Peel, as a token of respect for “Honest cause with all the eloquence of con- 
Allan’s” memory, ajqiointed the son in viction. But to sketch his life would 
18II4 to a situation in the Audit Office, be merely epitomizing a history of the 
in which dejiartnieiit of the public service ten years’ conflict, with every jiassage 
he rose to be Chief Clerk. Mr. Cun- in which he was closely associated. On 
ningham is the author of the “Hand- the death of Dr. Chalmers, in 1847. 
book of London,” the “Life of Inigo Dr. Cunningham was appointed his 
Jones,” the “Story of NeU Gwynne,” successor, as Principal of the New Col- 
the “Life of Drummond of Haw- lege, which had been opened at Edin- 
thorndeu,” &c. Besides editing uumer- burgh in connexion with the Free 
ouB standard works for Mr. Murray, Church. 

Mr. Cunningham was for many years CURTIS, Benjamin R., an eminent 
a regular contributor to “ The Athen- American lawyer, was born in 1809, in 
jeum,” and now writes weekly in “The Watertown, Massachusetts. He gra* 
Illustrated London News.” The last duated at Harvard University, in 1820, 
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and studied law under Mr. Justice 
Story in the same institution. After 
practising in Boston he was appointed 
in 1851 Associate Judge of the Supremo 
Court of the United States, which office 
he resigned in 1857, when he*returned 
to the bar. He is editor of “Reports 
of Cases in the Circuit Courts of the 
United States;” and of “Reports of 
Decisions in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with notes and a di- 
gest.” 

CURTIS, Georoe William, an 
American author, was born at Provi- 
dence, Rhode [sland, in 1824. In Ins 
youth he was on intimate terms with 
Ijongfellowand Hawthorne. In 1846 he 
came to Europe, and after a journey to 
the East returned to the United States, 
where ho published various works, among 
the most prominent of which are — “ Nile 
Notes of aHowadji,” “Lotus Eating,” 
“The Howadji in Syria,” and “The 
Potiphar Papers,” “Prue and I,” and 
a novel of American life, called 
“Ti*umps.” For keen and elegant sa- 
tire Mr. Curtis is viewed as a sort of 
modern Persius and Juvenal combined. 

CUSHMAN, Mi.ss Charlotte, an 
American tragic actress, was born at 
Boston, about 1820. Of five children 
left fatherless she was the oldest. By 
her mother she was encouraged to culti- 
vate her natural taste for music. After 
having sung in a concert with Miss 
Paton (Mrs. Wood), that lady induced 
her to maktf the lyrical stage her pro- 
fession. Miss Cushman’s family were 
strenuously opposed to her adoption of 
that mode of life; but she was deter- 
mined to pursue it, and upon her dihid 
in New York, met with astonishing 
success, as the Countess in the “Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” Her voice was an 
admirable contralto ; but going to New 
Orleans after her triumph, the change 
of climate, and her efforts to strain her 
voice into a soprano, deprived her com- 
pletely of her vocal powers. Resolute j 


in will, she decided on becoming an 
actress, “ pure and simple ; ” and, having 
studied zealously, she appeared in the 
difficult character of “Lady Macbeth.” 
She succeeded, and rct\irncd to New 
York with laurels. In 1845, conscioiLS 
of ability, she came to England, was 
engaged in London, and performed Ro- 
meo to her sister Susan’s J uliet. Romeo 
was so unlike anything to be expected 
from a fonuilo performer, that it took 
the critics by storm ; she was called 
“Maeready womaned;” still she per- 
sisted, and in the* end ina<le her greatest 
impression in “Meg MerriJies,” about 
as pict\nes<iuc a representation as has 
ever been witnessed. She has ])layed 
many and diverse ])arts, in no/ie offeinl- 
I iiig, and in many excellent. Miss 
Cushman seems to have left the stage, 
lis of late years her name seldom or 
never a])pear3 before the public. 

DAHLMANN, Frkukuiok Ciirls- 
TOPiiER, a Gorman historian and pub- 
licist, was ])orn at Wismar, in May, 1785, 
and studied with distinctif)n at Halle. 
In 1813 he was nominated professor at 
Kiel, where# he delivered lectures, in 
Latin, on the Plays of Aristophanes. A 
quarrel with the Danish (Jovcrnmeiit 
obliged him to acciipt of tlic Chair of 
Political Economy at Gottingen, where 
he published an historical work, entitled 
“Original Documents relating to Ger- 
man History.” Tn politics a moderate 
liberal, lie offered bis services to the 
Hanoverian Government in drawing up 
a chai-ter then conceded to popular cla- 
mour. Two years afterwards he pub- 
lished a work, in which he opposed alike 
Democracy and Absolutism, entitled 
“The Science of Politics, based on 
facts,” which has since gone through 
several editions. In 1837, when the con- 
stitution was" put down, and M. Dahl- 
mann was obliged with six of his fellow 
professors to leave Hanover, he re- 
tired to Leipsic, where ho devoted him- 
self to historical research. The result of 
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his labours was “The History of Den- of St. Bride’s. In 1843, through the 
mark,” published in 1840-43, one of the same influence, he became a Canon of 
most imijortant historical works of the St. Paul’s; and, in 1846, Vicar of St. 
century. In 1842 he accepted the Pro- Pancras. Ho had previously held the 
fessorship of History and Political Eco- Lectureship of St. Margaret, Lothbury, 
nomy at Bonn, and published in the but resigned it in 1849. With the ex- 
same year his “ History of the English ception of his poems, of which a col- 
Revolution,” and the “History of the lected edition was published in 1836, 
French Revolution.” He was elected a his edition of Cowper, and his transla- 
meml^er of the IVatioual Assembly at tion of Sophocles, his later writings are 
Erankfoit, and laid before it the project exclusively religious, consisting chiefly 
of Provisional Government, which was of Sermons — “The Domestic Liturgy 
adopted by the majority. M. Dahlraann and Family Chaidain,” “The Sabbath 
wished to confer the hereditary mon- Companion,” &c. They display a fine 
archy on the King of Pmssia, but being tone of thought, solid erudition, and 
zealously in favour of German unity he the purest taste. 

opposed the armistice of Mahnoe, which DALHOIJSTE, James Andrew 
liad been entered into by Prussia with- Brown Ramsay, Marquis of, is the 
out the authority of Parliament. After tenth Earl of Dalhousie, born at Dal- 
tiiis reactionary jiolicy set in, and the housic (Dastle, near Edinburgh, iu 1812. 
liberal cause being completely defeated. As Lord Ramsay, his title by courtesy, 
he returned to his professorship at Bonn, he was first educated at Harrow, and 
which had bcjen kept open for him. then took his degrees at Oxford in 1833. 

DALE, 'Phe Rev. Thomas, M. A., Ho contested without success the repre- 
(^anon of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, and sentation of Edinburgh, on Conservative 
Vicar of Saint Pancras, iioet and popular principles, with Mr. Abcrcromby, sub- 
author, w'as born at Peiitonville, Lon- sequently Speaker of the House of Com- 
don, August, 1797. His mother died mons, and with Sir John Cam])bell, the 
when he was but three years old, and present Lord Chancellor. Byhisfrank- 
his father having married again, went ness and manly straightforwardness, 
to the West Indies, to edit a public however, he won golden opinions, not 
journal, where he also diet’, leaving his loss from his adversaries than from his 
only sou. A pre.sentation to C3irist’a partizans. In 1837 he was returned to 
Hospital was eventually obtained the House of Commons for the county of 
for him, where, under the late Dr. Haddington, and on the death of hw 
Trollope, by whom he was most father, in 1838, he succeeded to the 
kindly treated, he received a superior Earldom of Dalhousie. I 41 1843 he 
classical education. In 1817 he entered was appointed Vice-President of the 
the University of Cambridge, having Boartl of Trade, and in 1845 President, 
previously published his “ Widow of with a seat in the Cabinet, resigning 
Naiu,” which was speedily followed by with the Ministry in 1846. In 1847, on 
the “Outlaw of Taurus,” and “ Irad the return of Lord Hardinge from India, 
and Adah, a Tale of the Flood,” hia first he was offered and accepted the G over- 
work passing thi'ough six editions within nor-Generalship, being the youngest man 
a very short period. He was ordained ever ai)pointed to that important and 
in 1823 first curate of St. Michael’s, responsible office. The Sikhs, shortly 
(^ornliill, London, and afterwards, in after his landing, broke out a second 
1835, by the special favour of Sir time into war. Under hia management 
Robert Peel, appointed to be Vicar they were defeated everywhere. He 
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then azmexed the Pimjaub, seemingly 
indifferent to public opinion as to that 
decisive step, but keenly alive to the 
interests of the coimtry. Pegu, Bezar 
and Nagpore, and lastly Oiidc, came 
under the same system of political ac- 
quisition ; but, while courpieriug and 
annexing, he did not forget to develop 
the internal resources of the country. 
Railways, canals, and telegraphs were 
established ; he sought to re;onn the 
administration of the civil and legal de- 
partments, and extended education and 
pubhc works. In 1849 he was elevated 
to the dignity of a Marquis, recoivdng at 
the sg,me time the thanks of both Houses 
of Pailiament. He is a K. T. , and l^ord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. The 
marquis returned from his duties in the 
East in shattere<l health in 1850. Hav- 
ing no sons by his late wife, his cousin 
Lord Panmure is the heir of his Scottish 
titles. 

DALLAS, George Mifflijt, an 
American statesman, and at present 
representative of the United States at 
the court of St. James’s^ was born at 
Philadelphia, in July, 1792. His father, 
who was a lawyer, filled several im- 
portant offices in the State. The son 
was destined for a similar career. 
Having taken first-class honours at 
Princeton College in 1810, he was after- 
wards called to the bar, but desirous of 
knowing the world, _,he obtained the post 
of private secretary to the Russian Special 
Embassy, 4>f which Mr. Gallatin was 
the chief. After visiting various con- 
tinental countries he returned to Ame- 
rica, and in 1817 was named Deputy 
Attorney-General for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. Electe<l mayor 
of Philadelphia, he was in 1829 ap- 
pointed district Attorney-General, and 
in 1831 was returned to the senate of 
the United States for Pennsylvania. 
In 1833 he retired from Congress, and 
resumed his profession with decided 
success until 1837i when President Van 


Buren confided to liis charge the Amer- 
ican embassy at St. Petersburg, from 
which he was recalled in 1839 at his 
own request. A profound lawyer and 
dexterous j)leader, he once more took his 
position at the bar, but was again 
induced to abandon the courts by his 
election to the Vice-Presidency of the 
Union, in 1844. This office he held 
until the elevation of General Taylor to 
the Presidency, in 1849, when ho re- 
signed and returned once more to the 
practice of the law. In ISoG he Avas 
named Ambassador to London, succeed- 
ing Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Dallas, whilst 
^ \mderatoo<l to be one of the democratic 
I party, has invariably smight to main- 
tain the most amicable relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
►States, and his course as a di])lomatist 
has been such as to procure him the con- 
fidence of liis own countrymen, and to 
elicit the esteem of the British people. 

DANA, James Dwiimr, LL.l)., Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Natural History 
in Yale College, Connecticut, was horn 
in Utica, in the State of New York, on 
12th February, 1813. He studied at 
Yale (jollcge, graduating B.A. in 1833, 
and shortly afterwards was appointed a 
Teacher of Mathematics to the youth of 
the American navy. In that capacity 
he sailed to the Mediterranean, return- 
ing in 1835, and acting afterwards for 
two years as Assistant Professor in the 
chair which he now fills. In 183G he 
was appointed mineralogist and geologist 
to an exiduring expedition to the South- 
ern and Pacific Oceans, wliich sailed in 
1838, and returned in 1842, after a voy- 
age round the world. He was chosen 
Professor in Yale CoUt'ge in 1855, and 
he is now engaged in the discharge of 
the duties of that chair, to which he adds 
the editorship of the “American Jour- 
nal of Science.” He was elected in 
1854 President of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
His principal publications are — “A 
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System of Mineralogy,” “Manual of 
Mineralogy,” “Report on Zoophytes,” 
and “Report on Crustacea.” He has 
contributed a number of pai)ers to vari- 
ous learned societies in America. Pro- 
fessor Dana is a member of the Geologi- 
cal Society of London, and various other 
scientific bodies. 

DANA, Richard Henry, an Amer- 
ican poet and essayist, was bom in 
November, 1787. He is the son of 
Francis Dana, minister to Russia, mem- 
ber of Congress, and Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts. He originally adopted 
the profession of the law, but was 
obliged to abandon it in consequence of 
ill liealth. His leanings were literary ; 
and he joined his relative, Edward T. 
Channing, in the editorship of the 
“Noi*th American Review,” to which 
he contributed largely. In 1821 he 
commenced the publication of “The 
Rile Man,” the “Review” having 
proved a failure. Dana’s first poem, 
“The Dying Raven,” published in the 
“ New York Review” in 1825, was fol- 
lowed, in 1827, by “ The Buccaneer.” 
He published his writings in a collected 
fonn in 1833, adding some new composi- 
tions. Since then he has rarely appeared 
as an author. His works are character- 
ised by a fertile imagination, and strength 
and delicacy of expression. His eldest 
son, Richard Henry Dana, is the author 
of “ Two Years before the Mast,” and 
“To Cuba and Back.” The first-named 
of these works is marked by peculiar 
ability, its fiuthor having entered the 
merchant service from a love of maritime 
adventure. 

DANBY, Francis, A.R.A., a land- 
scape painter, born near Wexford, Ire- 
land, 1793. The third son of Jambs 
Danby, Esq., of Common, he received 
his earliest lessons in design in the School 
of the Royal Dublin Society of Arts, and 
exhibited his first pictures in 1811, at 
the exhibition in that city, leaving Ire- 
land for England in the same year. He 


meant to have made a mere tour, but on 
reaching Bristol ho found that his fimds 
had run short, and there accordingly he 
stopped to replenish. Under the cir- 
cumstances he settled in Bristol, teach- 
ing drawing, and painting small pictui es 
with such success as to become tii-mly 
established in that city. In 1817 he 
2>aintcd a large picture of “Criminals 
going to the Upas Tree,” which was 
exhibited at the British Institution, 
London. “Disappointed Love,” and 
“Sunset at Sea, after a Storm,” were 
exhibited at the Royal Academy — ^the 
last picture being purchased by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, at a i)rice far above 
that put upon it by the artist. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence advised him to remove 
to London, which he did, and soon after 
produced the pictui’e of “The Passage of 
the Israelites through the Red Sea.” In 
1825, after the exhibition of “The Em- 
barkation of Cleopatra on the Cydnus,” 
he was elected an Associate of the Aca- 
demy. In 1829, owing to some domestic 
misfortunes, he left England, and re- 
mained till 1840 on the Continent. In 
that year he returned to England with 
his large picture, “ The Deluge.*” I^Ir. 
Danby ’s landscapes blend great imagi- 
native power with iwetic refinement. In 
his own peculiar path, the historical 
landscape, Mr. Danby has long stood 
without a rival. Since 1845 he lias re- 
sided at Exmouth. His sons having 
adopted the same profession, are rising 
to distinction in theii* career. • 

DANILO, Petrovitcii Niegosch, 
reigning Prince of Montenegro, under 
the suzerainetG of the Porte, was born 
on the 25th May, 1826, the succession 
being collateral. In 1852 he was pro- 
claimed Prince, after a struggle with his 
uncle, Thomas Petrovitch, in which the 
young prince was assisted by the Czar of 
Russia. He received the investiture at 
St. Petersburg, and returned to his na- 
tive country with the idea of revolution- 
izing the institutions of Montenegro. 
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He separated the civil and ecclesiastical 
functions of the Pi'ince, as Vladika, 
handing over the latter to one of his re- 
latives, with the title of Archimandrite. 
He then undertook the construction of a 
great public road from his capital to 
Oattaro, and the preparation of a penal 
code, the chief object of which was to 
put an end to the vendetta in Monte- 
negro. The war with the Sultan which 
followed put an end to these attempts at 
reform. It continued down to 1855, 
when it was tenuiiiated by the interven- 
tion of the Allied Povvei's. In 1855 
Prince Danilo married the daughter of 
a banker of Trieste. With his wife he 
visited Vienna and Paris in 1857, in 
order to induce these powers to sux)port 
his claims of exemption from the suze- 
rainete of the Porte, but without success. 
A cons[)iracy, sui)portcd by the old 
Russian party, compelled him to retimi. 
He has since, it is understooil, made 
great prei)arations to join in any at- 
tempt to oppose the pretensions of the 
Turkish Government should they ma- 
terially affect his independence. 

DARGAN, William, a caintalist 
and contractor, the projector of the 
Dublin Exhibition, was born in 1799, in 
the county of Carlow. The son of an 
extensive farmer, he received a good 
education. He was afterwards sent to 
a surveyor’s office, whence he went as 
an engineer into the emx)loyment of 
Telford. Subsequently he became an 
engineer, 'or rather contractor, on his 
own account. His first work of import- 
ance he obtained in 1832, when he 
pulled down a market- house, cut open 
a street, and built a bridge, at Ban- 
bridge, in Ireland. He then became 
contractor for the first railway laid in 
Ireland, the Dublin and Kingstown, 
and since that time he has been con- 
nected with almost every |3ublic work 
in the sister country. He was the 
main stay of the Dublin Exhibition in 
1853, his advances being over <£60,000. 


The Queen visited him at his country 
seat, near Dublin, at the o])euii)g of the 
Exhibition ; and he refused the honour 
of a baronetcy which it was x)rox)osed to 
confer upon him. 

DARWIN, CfiARLKS M.A. Cantab., 
F.R.S., an einiTient naturalist and au- 
thor. When a very young man he 
accompanied Cai)tain Eitzroy iii his voy- 
age round the world, in H . M. kS. ‘ ‘ Beagle, ’ ’ 
during the years 1831-18.36. His jour- 
nal first appeared in 1839, as ])art of the 
general narrative of the voyage, and 
was subsequently re-published in a modi- 
fied form under tlie title <»f “Journal of 
Researches into the Geology and Natural 
History of the various (Countries vi. sited 
bylLM.S. ‘Beagle.’” In 1842, his work 
“On the Structure and Distribution of 
Coral Reefs ” appeare<l, which was fol- 
lowed by his “Geological OhservatioiLs 
on South America.” Since tliis ]>tTiod 
he has contributed many paj>crs to the 
Geological Transactions, and to other 
scientific periodicals. 11 is chief contri- 
bution to Zoology is the “Monograph 
on the Family Cirri]>eda,’’ in two large 
volumes, in which he points out many 
curious and interesting jiarticulars in 
relation to the history and economy of 
the barnacles and sea- acorns, and fur- 
nishes a minute descri])tion of every 
known species of the family. He has 
recently (November, 1859) published a 
work entitled, “The Origin of Species 
by Means of Natural Selection ; or. The 
Preservation of Favoured llacea in the 
Struggle for Life.” This volume, as 
stated ill the introduction, gives only in 
a condensed form the residt of more than 
twenty years’ study, and will hereafter 
he followed by a more detailed treatise 
on the same subject. Mr. Darwin’s 
writings exhibit close observation and 
untiring industry in collecting and ar- 
ranging facts. Mr. Darwin, although 
he has ado])ted conclusions contested by 
other naturalists, has always been very- 
cautious iu arriving at results without 
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sufficient data. He is a clear and ele- 
gant writer ; and his works, iiidei)en- 
dently of their scientific value, are wiit- 
ten in a style well calculated to render 
them highly attractive. 

D’AaBIHNE, J. H. Merle, D.D., a 
Swiss Church historian and theologian, 
was born at Ceneva, 1794, and is the 
s(icoiid son of Aiinij Robert Merle d’Au- 
bigno, a merchant in that city. He 
received his education in Geneva, and 
then proceeded to Berlin, to complete 
his theological studies. Here he formed 
a friendship with Neander. A visit to 
Wartbm-g Castle, where Luther was con- 
fined, and whore D’Aubigne was present 
at the tcrccnary jubilee of the Re 
formation, stimulated him to write 
Ills “ PTistory of tlie Reformation of the 
>Sixteentli Century.” For some years 
pastor of the French (Jhurch at Ham- 
burg, in 18*23 he was aiiiiointed by 
the King of the Netherlands, minister 
of the Protestant Church at Brussels. 
In 1831 he retuimed to (Jeneva, where 
lie was apixiinted Professor of ('^hiirch 
History to the now Theological 8ehool 
foimded by the “Evangelical Society.” 
This chair he still retains, together 
with the Presidency. As a preacher, 
professor, and author, Dr. Merle 
D’Aubigne has achieved a wide-spread 
reputation throughout the Protestant 
work!, but chiefly in England and Scot- 
land. He has fi%quently visited this 
country, meeting with a wann welcome 
from the zealous members of the evan- 
gelical party in the various churches. 
In 1856 he received the freedom of the 
city of Edinburgh. Besides his great 
work, he is the author of “ The Protector 
a Vindication” (1847), and “Germany, 
England, and Scotland : Recollections of 
a Swiss Minister” (1848). 

DAVID, Felicten, a French musical 
composer, was born at Cadenet, in the 
department of Vaucluse, on the 8th of 
March, 1810. Left an orphan when a 
child, he early devoted himself to music, 


which he studied under the Cliapel 
Master at Aix. Before he was twenty 
years of age, he was prevailed upon to 
pr<Kjeed to Paris, to complete his mu- 
sical education ; but his relations for- 
sook him, and his resources were limited. 
The St. Simonians, about the same time, 
sprang iij) ; he joined them, and passed 
through various phases of fortune. In 
1844, he produced his first great work, 
“The Desert,” consisting of about 2000 
pages of music, and written in a year ! Ho 
hasS comj)Osed much, but his works are 
not generally known, or if known, not 
understood and appreciated at their full 
value. The following list contains liis 
chief productions : — “ Four Symphonies 
for a Grand Orchestra;” “The Desert,” 
a symphony; “Moses on Sinai,” an 
oratorio; “Christopher Columbus,” a 
symphony ; “ Eden,” an oratorio ; “The 
Gate of the Desert,” an opera in three 
acts; “Herculaneum,” an opera in four 
acts; “The Captive,” an o])era in two 
acts ; ‘ ‘ Two Sonetti ; ” “ Sy rax>honies 
for Nine Musical Tnstniments ; ” “The 
Four Seasons,” for twenty-four stringed 
instnmients ; ^ “ Two Trios, for the 
Piano, the Violin and Violoncdllo ; ” 
“Twelve Melodics for the Piano and 
Violoncello;” “The Brises d’Orient,” 
for the piano ; “Eight Symphonies,” stu- 
dies for the piano ; “ The Ruche” con- 
sists of thirty songs for the human 
voice, sixty romances and melodies, 
&c. A peculiarity of the compositions 
of David is the attempt to sdggest by 
music, operations of nature, which are 
obvious only to the eye. 

DAVIS, Sir John Francis, Bart., 
K.C.B., was bom in London, in 1795. 
He is the eldest son of S. Davis, Esq., 
fomierly member of the Board of Re- 
venue in India, and a Director of the 
East India Company. Mr. Davis was 
attached to Lord Amherst’s embassy to 
Pekin in 1816, and was joint Commis- 
sioner with the late Lord Napier in China 
in 1834. On his return to England, two 
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years afterwards, after a residence of 
more than twenty yciirs in Cliinii, he 
published “The Cliinese ; a Ooneral De- 
scription of China and its Inhabitants,” 
in two volumes, which was at once ad- 
mitted to be the best work on China in 
the English language. In 1841 he pub- 
lished “Sketches in China,” with ob- 
servations on the war which was then 
going on. In 1841 Mr. Davis was ap- 
pointed Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Hong- Kong, in w'liich post he 
remained for the following six years. 
He was created a Baronet in 1845, and 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath in 
1854. On his return to England, in 
1847, he took ii[) his abode in Glouces- 
tersliiro, of wliich county he is a Deputy- 
Lieutenant. In addition to the work.s 
above mentioned, Sir John Davis is the 
author of a translation of “Chinese 
Moral Maxims,” “Chinese Kovels,” 
“China during the War and since the 
Peace” (1852), and of various philologi- 
cal treatises, and literary papers on cog- 
nate subjects, some of which have V>cen 
published in French and German trans- 
lations. 

DAWSON, Georcje, ^#A., a popular 
lecturer and preacher, was born in Lon- 
don in 1821. Educated at home, he 
thence procctxled to Gla.sgow, where he 
took the degree of Minster of Arts. He 
came to the miuistry of the Baptist non- j 
conformists, and after remaining for some 
time unem]»loyed, was chosen, in 1844, 
minister^f Mount Zion Chapel, Birming- 
ham ; but not con forming in all particulars j 
to the requirements of the trust-deed and 
views of a portion of lus congregation, a 
separation took place, the majority, how- 
ever, remaining with him. A new 
church, that of “The Saviour,” was 
opened in 1847, in which he continues 
to preach, deviating more and more from 
the conventional style of preaching. He 
has attained his popularity more as a 
lecturer than as a preacher ; and, indeed, 
in the former capacity he has met with 


pre-eminent success, in all parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

DECAZES, Elie Due, was born on 
the 2Sth September, 1780, at St. Martin 
dc Laye, near Libourne, Gironde. He is 
descended from a Gascon family, enno- 
bled by Henri Qnatrc in 1500. Com- 
mencing his studies in the military school 
of VeiidOme in 1700, be was afterwards 
called to the provincial bar. He removed 
to Paris under the consulate, and mar- 
ried the daughter of the President of the 
Court of Cassation in 1805. In 1810 he 
was called to Holland l)y King Lf>uis, 
as a confidential adviser, and after that 
sovereign abdicated the tbrojie, he be- 
came attached to the service of tlie 
mother of Na)U)leon, a.s seeretary and 
councillor. After Waterloo he acted as 
chief of police, an<l in the absence of the 
troops, maintained the i)cace of the city 
of Paris. He passed, in 1818, to the 
Ministry of the Interior, vacated by the 
Duke de Bicholieu. In this oflice he 
did good service as a reformer iii com- 
merce, niaimfactures, science, agricul- 
ture, social ]>rogres.s, auji prison amelio- 
ration. In IS.'IO, M. Decazes was absent 
from Paris, but he publicly deplored the 
ovei-tbrow of the Boyal Family. He 
has retired into private life for many 
yeai*s, but is still held in high este(;m in 
France as a man and a })atriotic citizen. 
DE GliEY, Earl. AeeKiPON, Earl 

OP. • 

DELACROIX, Ferdinanr-Victor- 
Eugene, French painter, was born at 
Charenton Saint Maurice, near Paris, on 
the 27th of April, 1708. There arc but 
few incidents in his life to notice. He 
received a liberal education, his father 
having been a member of the Old Con- 
vention, a Minister under the Directory, 
and Prefect of Bordeaux at the time of 
his death. He had three miraculous 
escapes from death, and after the Lost 
went to college, where, notwithstanding 
his passion for art, he studied diligently. 
At the age of eighteen he entered the 
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atelier of the classic painter Pierre 
(Tuorin, who had already for pupils, 
Gericault and Ary Scheffer. These pu- 
pils abandoned the traditions of their 
instructor, and became declared parti- 
zaiis of the romautic school. His prin- 
cipal pictures are “The Massacre of 
Scio,” “Dante and Virgil in the In- 
Jferno,” “ Algerian Women,” “ The 
Jewish Wedding.”’ Delacroix, though 
not likely to take rank in the high po- 
sition his admirers claim for him, un- 
doubtedly possesses superior power as 
an artist, and his influence upon con- 
temporary French ai-t has unquestionably 
been great. He is now admitte<l chief 
of th^ romantic school. 

DELANE, John T., chief editor of 
the TivKis newspaper, was born in 1802. 
He was educated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, where he took his degi’ee. He 
was afterwards called to the bar. His 
tact and talent as a writer were early 
appreciated, and he has been for many 
years acting editor of the J'inies, which 
has b( >11 ducted with an amount of 
skill and literary ability, with a dis- 
crimination and in a tone of right feeling 
and high morality which cannot be too 
stnmgly jiraiscd. To write a biographical 
notice of Mr. Dclane would be nothing 
more or less than to trace the history of 
the Tuiu'is since the death of Messrs. 
Walker, Barnes, and Bjicon. Under 
Mr. DeLane’s admirable management the 
paper has continued to hold the first 
place among English newspaiiers, and 
t}xercises supreme influence on public 
opinion, both in England and abroad. 

DELABOOHE, Paul, a French his- 
torical i)ainter, was born at Paris, on the 
17th July, 1797. At an early age he 
turned his attention to the study ot 
landscape painting ; not wishing to ap- 
pear as a rival to his brother, then an 
historical painter of some note. Two 
unsuccessful competitions for the prize 
awarded to landscapes by the School of 
Arts overcame his fraternal scruples j 


Jind in 1816 he became a pupil of Baron 
Gros, under whose direction he made 
rai)id progress. In 1819, when only 
twenty-two, he exhibited his first pic- 
ture, “ Nephthali dans^ le Desert.” In 
1836 the Government confided to his 
care the interior decoration of the Church 
of the Madeleine, and he proceeded to 
Italy to study carefully the works of 
the old masters. All was prepared for 
the work, when another artist was asso- 
ciated with him. Fearing that there 
would be a want of unity, he relinquished 
the undertaking, but as compensation 
was appointed to decorate the Palais des 
Beaux Arts. He travelled for about four 
years after w'ards, and in 1841 completed 
his finest work, the paintings in the 
Hemicycle of the Palais des Beaux Arts. 
His productions are very numerous, and 
so excellent as to disarm criticism. Some 
of them have been exhibited in this coun- 
try, and many have been engraved. 
Among his pictures may be enumerated 
the “Enfants d’Pldouard,” the best 
known of his pictures, which for many 
years has been in the gallery of the Lux- 
embourg; “Cromwell contemiflating the 
dead body of Charles T. , ” which, exhibited 
in 1833, was uiiivei-saJly admii-cd; “The 
Execution of Lady Jane Grey ; ” “ The 
Y outh of Galileo ; ” “ The Assassination 
of the Duke of Guise in ^the Castle of 
Blois” (1835) ; and “The Death of Queen 
Elizabeth, ” also in the Gallery of the Lux- 
emlx)iirg. M. Delaroche has also executed 
fom great historicjil ])icture5w for the 
galleries of V''ersailles, viz., “The Bap- 
tism of Clovis,” “ The Benediction of 
Pepin le Bref,” “The Crossing of the 
A1 i) 3 by Charlemagne, ” and the Corona- 
tion of the latter at Borne. The chief 
works of M. Delaroche have been en- 
graved by the most eminent French 
artists. 

DEMIDOV, or DEMIDOFF, Anatol, 
a Russian patron of authors, is the most 
conspicuous member of a family of capi- 
talists — the Rothschilds of Russia. He 
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was born at Florence, about 1810, and is 
son of the Count Nicolas Demidov, cele- 
brated for his taste in the arts, and for 
his prodigious fortune. The founder of 
the house of Demidov was a serf, who, 
in tlie days of Peter the Great, left his 
native village to escape enlistment in the 
army of the Czar. Niteita bound liimself 
to a blacksmith at Tula, being paid for his 
work at the rate of about three halfpence 
a- week. Before the close of his <‘areer, 
on the birth of the prince Peter, he made 
the Empress a present of a hundred 
thousand roubles. Niteita was a si>ecial | 
favourite of Peter the Great, and under I 
liis auspices he established the first iron 
foundry in Siberia. The g(dd and silver 
mines of the Uial inouiitaius were dis- 
covered by his son and grandson. Pru- 
dently cnougli, however, they concealed 
this discovery, until they had ascertained 
that the Government would allow the pro- 
jirietors of the Land to work it to their 
own profit. In 1840, Anatol DemidolF 
was manied at Florence to the Princess 
Matihla de Montfort, daughter of Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte, and of the Princess 
( ^atheri ne of W urtemberg. The marriage 
produced no children, and after five 
years it was dissolved by mutual con- 
sent — the Princess Matilda receiving an 
allowance of 200,000 roubles a-ycar. He 
has founded an annual prize of 5000 
roubles for the Academy of Sciences, at 
St. Petersburg. Demidoff resides chiefly 
in Italy. 

DE MORGAN, Augustus, a distin- 
guished mathematician, now Professor 
of Mathematics in University College, 
London, was born at Madura, in Southern 
India, in 1806. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but, from 
objection to the subscriptions, never 
took a higher degree than that of B. A. 
He studied some time for the bar, but 
relinijuished that pursuit for the profes- 
sorship already named, holding it from 
1828 to 1831, when he resigned, return- 
ing to the chair again in 1836. He is 


one of the secretaries and a member of 
the council of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. His name was prominently 
brought forwaul by the controversy 
which he conducted in 1847 with Sir 
William Hamilton, relative to the title 
of the former to the discovery of a new 
principle in the theory of syllogism. He 
has acquired a veiy high and well- 
deserved distinctit>n by his wf)rk8, among 
which may be mentioned, “ The Con- 
nexion of Number auil Magnitude : an 
Attcnij)t to explain the Fifth Book of 
Euclid” (18.‘1()) ; an “Essay on Proba- 
bditics, and on their Application to Life 
Contingencies and Iiisaraiice OHices ” 
(1838) ; “ Kirst Notions on Logie, ])repa- 
rator}' to the Study of Geometry” (18.30); 
“Formal Logic; or the Calculus of Infer- 
ence necessary and probable ” (1847); and 
“The Book of Almanacs, with an Tndt'X 
of Uefcrcnce, by w’hioh the Almanac may 
bo found for every year up to .v. i>. 2000; 
with Means of finding tht* Day of any 
New or Full Moon from n.o. 2(MK) to 
A.D. 2000.” lie was an exhuisive con- 
tributor to the Penny Cycl(>pa'dia and 
the varif)us {mblications of tue Useful 
Knowdedge Society, and has ivntten 
largely in the “ Athen;eum,” the “North 
British Review,” and the various scien- 
tific Transactions. 

DENMARK, King of. See CrrARLJSs 
Ch firsTiAX Erkderfck. 

DERBY, Edward Gfoffrey Stan- 
ley, Earl of, was born in 1700, at 
Knowsley Park, Lancashire. He is the 
eldest son of the thiiLecnth Earl Derby, 
then only heir apparent to his father. 
After quitting Christ Church, lie pur- 
sued, with eminence, his studies at 
Eton and Oxford, and entered the 
House of Commons in 1820, as mem- 
ber for Stockbridge. For four years he 
took hut little part in the business of 
the House ; but from the first time that 
he gave himself completely to politics, 
his surpassing power as a debater was 
universally acknowledged. From 1826 
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to 1830, he sat as member for Preston. 
Nominated, under the shoit-lived Gode- 
rich administration, Under- Secretary for 
the Colonies, Preston having elected 
Henry Hunt, then the idol of the Eng- 
lish pcoi)h‘, Windsor, at the same time 
a nomination borough, received the re- 
jected of Preston, and for two years he 
kept his seat for that ancient town. In 
1832 he was returned for North Lanca- 
shirii, which he continued to represent 
until called to the House of Lords in 1845. 
l]i 1830 Mr. Stanley was appointed 
Chief-Secretary for Ireland, under the 
Grey administration, holding the ofiice 
till 1833, when he became Secrotaiy for 
the Colonies. Jn both capacities his 
energy and eloquence bad been of signal 
service to the Whig government. But 
in 1831, m conjunction with Sir James 
Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and 
Lord Ripon, he separated from Earl 
Grey, upon the question of the reduction 
of the Irish ecclesiastical establishment 
and the secularization of a large portion 
of the revenues. In 1841 he took office 
in Sir Roliei-t Peel’s ’ministry, as Colo- 
nial Secretary, an<l continued till 1845, 
when lie was raised to tire House of 
Peers, under the title of Baron Stanley 
of Bickerstaffe, that the Government 
might then have the benefit of his great 
debating powers. Not long after this 
elevation, Sir Robert Peel having ex- 
pressed liis intention to repeal the Corn- 
laws, Lord Stanley resigned, and in the 
session of 1846 became leader of the 
Opposition, known as the Protectionist 
pariiy. On the dissolution of the Whig 
cabinet in 1852, the Protectionist Con- 
servatives were called to power. Of 
that ministry, Lord Stanley, now the 
Earl of Derby, was the chief. It lastc4l 
just ten months. In 1855 the noble 
Earl declined the task of constructing 
another ministry, and Lord Palmer- 
ston came into power as successor to 
Lord Aberdeen. On the fall of the 
Palmerston administration, he again 


became Premier, a position which hei 
held from February 1858, to August” 
1859. In Novemlier of the latter year, 
he and his co-ministers were enter- 
tained at a banquet in Liverpool, 
where he expressed his principle of 
political action to be, not to needlessly 
thwart the Jidministration for the time, 
hut rather to assist the Government in 
any difficulty that might arise. In 1825 
Lord Derby married Emma Caroline, 
daughter of the first Lord Skelmersdale, 
and has three children, of whom I^ord 
Stanley, M. P., born in 1826, is heir 
apparent. 

DESCHENES, Perceval, Aumtral, 
was born in 1700. He early distin- 
guished himself in his profession, anil 
w'as present at the battle of Trafalgar. 
Commanding the French Baltic fleet, 
he gallantly seconded our navy in the 
attack on Bomaisund in 1854. The 
Emperor rewarded the gallant admiral’s 
services, by conferring on him the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour at the end 
of the war. 

DEWEY, Orville, D.D., a Unita- 
rian divine, was born at Sheffield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1794 ; he studied theo- 
l(»gy in the seminary at Andover, and 
was ordained a clergyman in 1823. He 
preached with great success, in the 
orthodox Congregational churches, for 
a year or so, but then joined the Uni- 
tai^iau body, filling Channing’s pidpit 
when that theologian visited Europe. 
He also travelled iu the Old Wprlcl, and 
gave the results of his observations iu a 
work entitled “The Old World 'and the 
New ” (1835), which was succeeded by 
two or three volumes of sermons, one of 
them controversial. His reasoning is 
comprehensive, his illustrations are 
poetical, his style is easy and polished. 
A complete edition of his writings has 
been published iu this country. 

DICKENS, Charles, a novelist, was 
born in February, 1812, at Landport, 
Hants. His father, Mr. John Dickens, 
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held a government situation, the du- 
ties connected with which compelled 
a frequent change of residence, and a 
p(U’tion of his son’s education was 
thus received at Chatham. At the 
conclusion of the war, in 1815, the 
father, after his retirement from go- 
vernment service, became connected 
with the London press, in the capacity 
of a reporter. Intemiing his son for the 
legal profession, he placed him in an 
attorney’s office. An early passion for 
literatiu-e, however, rendered him un- 
willing to remain in this career ; and he 
became connected with the press. Ob- 
taining an engagement first upon tlic 
“MiiTor of Parliament,” and subse- 
quently upon tlie “Morning Chronicle,” 
hia abilities as a parliamentary reporter 
soon drew* upon him conspicuous atten- 
tion. It was in the ‘ ‘ Morning Chronicle ” 
that many of those “ Sketches of Life 
and Character” appeared which were 
afterwards published as “ Sketches by 
Boz.” The success of this first effort 
was so decided, and showed the posses- 
sion of so rich a vein of humorous and 
descriptive i)ower, that the late Mr. 
Hall, of the finn of Chapman and Hall, 
proposed that he should write a story 
after the same manner. Thus originated 
the famous ^Pickwick Papers.” The 
success of these papers was so decided, 
that at the early age of twenty-five, 
Mr. Dickens hatl become the most ]>opi^ar 
of English novelists. Shortly after the 
publicati 4 >n of the first number of “ Pick- 
wick,” Mr. Dickens married a daughter 
of Mr. George Hogarth, music writer 
and critic. When “Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany” Wiis started in 1835, he became 
its editor ; and in that periodical origi- 
nally appeared liis novel of Oliver 
Twist,” afterwards reiiublished in three 
volumes, which was rapidly followed by 
^The Life and Adventures of Nicholas 
Nickleby” and 3(‘ Master Humphrey’s 
Clock.” Mr. Dickens now visited Amer- 
ica. “ American Notes for General 


Circulation” was the product of that 
tour. In 1843 he began his series of 
“Christmas Stories,” which have proved 
so peculiarly attractive. In 1845 Mr. 
Dickens became editor of the “Daily 
News” — originated as a liberal morning 
paper, and in its columns appeared 
“Pictures from Italy.” His connexion 
with the “ Daily News ” was soon found 
to be far other than a success. The 
impor made a very iiaiTow escape from 
being ruined by the staff that had been 
gathered round it, among none of whom 
did it ai)pear that the real editorial 
faculty was to be found. Political dis- 
quisition was not the forte of the 
novelist, and his connexion with the 
“ Dady News ” was abandoned. Deal- 
ings with the Firm of Dom})ey and Sou” 
was now commenced, followed by The 
History of David Copperfield,” M Hard 
Times,” ^ Bleak House,” and Little 
Doriit.” In 1850 Mr. Dickens started 
Af Household Words,” a weekly i>eiiodi- 
cal, wliich has bomi enriched by the 
contributions of some of the ablest and 
most popular writers of the day. Tliis 
has been succeede»l by All the Year 
Bound,” which promi.ses to be oven more 
successful. The time has not yet c;oiue 
for an impartial estimate of the genius 
of tliis unquestionably most successful 
novelist of our own or of any age. 
Wherever the English language is known, 
Dickens is read, and not a few of his 
works have been translated into the 
various languages of Europe. Following 
the example of Thackeray and others, 
l^e for some time aj»j)eared to public 
audiences as the reader of his own works, 
and with marked success, in most of the 
pnncipal towns of the kingdom. 

DICKSON, Samuel Henry, M.D., 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine in 
the Jefferson Medical College, Philadcl- 
plua, was born at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1 798. He graduated as A. B. 
at Yale College in 1814, ])aHscd two years 
in the Medical University of Pennsylva- 
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nia, received his diploma in 1819, and 
comiiioQced practice in (Jliarleston. After 
being the means of estal dishing a Medi- 
cal College in that city, he was appoint- 
ed Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Medicine to the New York Uni- 
versity, in 1847. After three years, 
upon special invitation from his former 
colleagues lie returned again to Charles- 
ton, where he ivniaincd until 1858, when 
ho was appointed to the chair which lie 
now holds, in the most flourishing and 
largest iiu'dical school in America. Or. 
Dickson has ])ro(luced a number of well- 
digested medical works, and is looked 
up t<i as being one of tlie most eminent 
American writers on medical science. 
He is, lji‘sides, a poet and an aceom- 
idisln'd man of letters. 

Dli^KE, Ciunr.ES Wentwortfi, a 
journalist and ('ntie, was born on ilie 8tli 
of December, 1789. He began life in 
the Navy I^ay Oflice. On a consolida- 
tion of ofliees in this depaitmeiit heing 
efiectcd, lie rcdired, and purebased tlie 
“ Atheiueuni,” a jonrnal which had 
previously lu'cn nnsncccssful. Mi.Dilko 
took an active part in editing thisj)apcr 
until 1841); wrien lie undertook the man- 
agement of tin? “Daily News.” Xu 18k» 
Mr. Dilke finally retired from active 
emj)loyinent as a journalist, and uoav 
tmjoys a life of learned leisure, coiitri- 
liuting occasionally an article to the 
“ Atherncuin,” hut taking no sliare in 
the management of the paper, 

DllilvE, (hiAKLES Wentwokth, 
JrxTOR, sou of tlm jihove, was born in 
London, on tlie ISthof Pebruary, 1819. 
Ho was educateil for the legal })n)fes- 
sion. He was on(3 of the foremost pro- 
moters of tlio Croat Exliihitioii of 1851, 
and was one of the active members of 
tlie managing eominittce. For his un- 
wearied and successful services on this 
occasion, ho w\as offered the honour 
of knighthood, hut declined not only 
that, l)ut all i)ecnniary reward. 
DINDOKF, Wilhelm, an eminent 


German critic and scholar, was bom at 
Leipsic, in 1802. He studied in the 
university of his native city ; and, after 
an examination passed wdth 6dat, be- 
came, in 1828, the Professor of Literary 
History. He resigmal the chair in 1835, 
ami for some years devoted liiinself ex- 
clusively to philological works, espe- 
cially the new edition of Henry !Ste- 
l)hens’ “Thesaurus Oreciie Lingiue,” 
published by Finnin Didot, of ‘Paris. 
He has since edited for tlie University 
of Oxford, a series of the fircek chiftsics, 
as well as several for Didot’s “ Library 
of Greek Classics,” published at Paris, 
'riiesc w'orks, in which the editor has 
given proof not only of erudition, hut of 
a sagacity not alwa^^s associated with it, 
have ijlaced him in the first rank of 
living Greek scholars. 

DISKAELT, JiEXJAMTX, a novelist, 
orator, and ex-(.'hancellor of the Ex- 
ehecxiier, w'as born in London in 1805. 
He is the son of the amiable and learned 
author of “The (Airiosities of Litera- 
ture,” wlu) residetl chielly on his pro- 
perty, near Wycombe, in Biiekingham- 
sJiire. Mr. Disraeli’s education w^as 
carefully sniKuin tended by his father. 
When eoni]>leted, he was ailiekd to 
a solicitor, not with the view' of fol- 
lowing the profession, but wdlh the 
]mrpose of acquiring the busiin‘ss habits 
and qualifications necessary to till a 
Situation in a public oflice, winch had 
been .seemed for bim by liis father’s 
influence. A short expeiieiqje of the 
drudgery of a law'yer’s uliieo soon i»i oveil 
to young Disraeli, that lire career 
traced for liim by his fathei- w;is hope- 
lessly uncongenial to his tastes. Inlie- 
ntiug an independent fortune from his 
liareiits, he lelinquishod his ehanccs in 
favour of his younger brother, who, 
entering the field tlius o])ened to liim, 
has ultimately risen to the important 
ortiec he now holds, that of Registrar 
of the Court of Chancery. Subsequently 
to his slioit trial of business-life, Mr. 
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Disr.aeli visited the Continent, and 
\vrote and published in 18*27 his diish- 
in^ novel of “ Vivian Grey.” lie shortly 
afterwards went to the Onitiiieiit a 
second time, and visited the classic 
rei^ions and hallowed ground of Italy 
and Greece, whence he extended his 
tour to Turkey au<l Syria. Tieturning 
from travel at the moment the lie- 
form Bill agitati(jn had introduced a 
new ci*i into British jxditics, he Avas 
anxious to obtain a seat in Parliament, 
llecommended by ^Ir. llume and Mr. 
O’Coimoll, he was invited ]>y tlie Tory 
corporation of Wycombe to stand for 
that borough, Init was defeatc<l. He 
never stood for iSlar vie bone, as has often 
been erroneously staled, llesigning, for 
the prest'iit, all h(»pe of ])arhameiitaiy 
honours, he resumed his liteiary oe- 
cnpatioiis, and devoted himself for 
aliout two years to janely litor.iry avo- 
cations, during wliieh time he ]>ubhshfMl 
“Coiitariui Fleming,” a psyehologieal 
romance; the “Wfnulrnus Tale of Al- 
roy,” aAVoik so thoroughly Oriental in 
its st^de and diction that many have 
supi>osed it was originally wiitten in 
poetry; “ Tlie Rise of Iskander;” “A 
Vindication of the British (Nuistitn- 
tion and “The Ilevoliitioiiary Ejnc,” | 
' which was, strictly speaking, an e])ic 
ridiculing revolutions. In 1835 he nn- 
siiccessfully contested the borougli of 
Taunton, in the (^'onservative interest; 
or, as he has himself somewhere said, 
“on exactly the same piinci]des as he 
had always professed.” About this time 
he hacl a disjuite which led to a hostile 
correspondence between him and the 
son of Mr. O’Coiiiiell. Suhsequeiitly 
the great agitator sought an interview 
with Mr. Disraeli in the House of Coin- 
moiLs, to express his regret at Avhat had 
occurred, having, as he said, “been 
misled and jireciiiitate. ” Jn a let- 
ter written to O’Gomiell after the 
Taunton election, Mr. Disraeli thus al- 
ludes to his rejicated failures; — “I 


have a deep conviction the hour is at 
hand when I shall be more successful. 
I expect to be a representative of the 
jieople before the Repeal of the Union. 
We sliall meet at Philijipi.” After his 
defeat at Taunton, Mr. Disraeli retiimed 
once more to his literary laboui's, and in 
1S3G appeared “Henrietta Temple,” 
w'hich the “Times” recently ])ronouiiced 
“the most perfect love* story ever 
written.” In 1837 he [mblished “Ve- 
netia,” aaIucIi he intended as a )>}nlo- 
sophio view of the cliaracter of J^ord 
Bvr«ui. His political ambition was now 
at length about to be gvatilicd. xVt the 
age of thirty-two he was returned as 
one of the Gonservative members for 
Maidstone, along wutli Mr. Wvndliam 
UeAVis. Un fortunately, how'cver, the 
list of his failures liad not yet closed; 
tor his maiden spi'oeh was aceom[)aiiied 
tlm/ugliout by the laughtir of the 
House, and at last he was eoinpelhsl to 
re.sume his scat, uttering these words : — 
“1 have begun many things several 
times, and have often suceeeiled at last. 
1 shall sit down innv, but the time will 
come Avlien you will hear me. ’ Within 
two years from thi'^ prediction of future 
.success, ansmg from ])res(‘iit failure, he 
began to gam the ear of the House. 
Within two years more he was recog- 
nised as tlie leader of the “ Young Eng- 
land ])tirty.” During tlie Petd ministry 
of 1841 -40 he acipiired the highest 
distinction as a master of .sarcasm. 
During the whole ])(‘rio»lthat Sir ilobort 
Peel was develo]>iiig his Free-trade 
[lolicy, Disraeli’s attacks on liim were 
incessant, and his hrilliant invective 
saved the Tory ])arty from being broken 
uj>, and achieved for himself personal 
distinction and ])arlianicntary position. 
On the fall of Sir Robert Peel’s govern- 
ment, he was- -with the exception of 
Lord George Bcntinck, who died sud- 
denly in 1848— the most conspicuous 
man in the Protectionist ranks, ft is 
only justice to him to state, that after 
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he had driven Peel from office, he never 
again made the nlightest attack u|)r>u 
him, except on one <>ccasioii, when, 
shortly before his death, Peel made a 
rather severe onslaught on the ProteC' 
tionist party. In 1846 Mr. Disraeli was 
returned for the county of Buckingham, 
and on the retirement of the lUissell 
cabinet in 1852 he became (.'hancellor 
of the Exchequer, under J.rord Derby, 
who was subsequently oblige<l to give 
w.iy to Lord Aberdeen. On the break- 
ing out ol the Russian war in 18.)4, 
]>atriotism having for the time almost 
extinguished party feeling, faction was | 
hushed, and a liberal su]>])ort was ac- 
e(»ided by Mr. Disraeli and Ids suj»port- 
ers ^-tirst to the Aberdeen, and subse- 
(pjeutly tcj the Pahuerstt)n administra- 
tion. On the break u[) of tlie Pal- 
iiK'rston cabinet by the Oonspiracy Bill, 
^Ir. Disr.ieli ag.un became Oliancellor of 
the Excliecpier, ajid resumed his po.sithui 
of loader ol the Houso of Conimoiis in 
the Derl)Y administration of 18»‘)8 ; but 
in the following yc'ar, being again met 
by an adverse majority of the i^ower 
House, Lord f)eiby and colleagues re- 
signed. 4'o the great annoyance of 
many of his own i>arty, Mr. Disraeli 
frequently'' spoke, ami alw'^ays voted, in 
favour of the Jew Bill, e.xcept upon 
one occasion, wdioii he was absent from 
the House for sonu^ time, from asexere 
illness. Mr. Disraeli is a w.iriii advo- 
cate for government by ^larty ; ami at 
the Jdverpool banquet to Lord Derby in 
1850, he declared himself “thoroughly 
convinced that with a Parhanientary 
Government, government by i»arty was 
absolutely necessaiy.” Mr. Disraeli still 
represents in P.irliament the county of 
Bucks, ami remains the undispiitpil 
leader of the Opposition in the Lower 
House. Should his life and health be 
spared, he will share all the honours 
and responsibility of his party, and, 
perhaps, rise to higher office than he has 
yet filled. Besides the early novels 


which ap])eared befoiv', he entered Par- 
liament, IMr. Disraeli has W’litteii “Co- 
ningaljy,” “ Sybil,” and “ Tancred,” 
Hemi-])olitical novels, known and ad- 
mired ill a far more judicious circle tliau 
that of the circulating libraiie‘<, and 
wOiicli will always entitle him to a high 
])lacc among the most bi-illiant ami dis- 
tinguished ot English iiovelirts. 

DIXOX, AViua v.xr Kjanvou j ir, of the 
Inner Temple, and editor of the “Atlic- 
lueiim,” Avas br»rii on the 30tli of rJinie, 
1821. and is the son of Alexander Dixon, 
of llohniirbli, in the West Bidingof York- 
I sliire, Avlierc his family had been settled 
from the tinif} of the Boses. After speinl- 
nig some time in a merchant's oliice, ami 
conducting for a short ]icnod a Clieltcn- 
ham iieA\spa[)er, Mr. Dixon rcjiaired to 
liondoii, wher(‘ he entered as a student 
of the Inner Temple, and was in due 
time called to the bar. He wr<ttc tor 
the “Daily News” and the “ Atlie 
meum.” His “ Literature of the I.,oAver 
Orders,” originally piiblisin-d in the 
former joimial, brought him into notice ; 
“Lomlon Prisi/iis,” another work from 
his .strong and eariiert muni, elevated 
him .still higher in the world’s vpinion ; 
but the solnl fomidation of fame Ava^ 
Iai<l in 1840, when he publUlied “John 
lIovA'ard, a ^Memoir,” Avniten many 
jmars before, and one of bis liuj, linislied 
Avorks. He eoulil not at lirst lind a 
pnbli.sber for tins AA'ork, although he 
ollered to give away the cojiyvight with 
out any remuneration for ^nthoiMiip, 
on the simple eoiuhtion of jaiblicatioii. 
.\t length, Avlieii it did come out, it i.in 
through three editions in a a ear. He has 
folloAvcd iq) his Memoir of HoAvard with 
biogTaphies of Penn and Blako, Avhieli 
have run through many editions, ami 
have heen largely roi>rinteil abroad. In 
1850 he Avas a Deiuity Coininissiorier for 
organizing the Exhiintiou of 1851. In 
the folloAVing year he pnl.lished an 
anonymioiis pamphlet, “The French in 
England showing that if Napoleon L 
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could not accom])li8h hia purposes of 
invasion, to do so was beyond the power 
of Nai)nleoii TIL Mr. Dixon wrobi two 
essays for the “Prize Maifazine,” and 
Avas the auccossfid competitor. I’lie pro- 
])ri(dors of tlie ‘ ‘ Atheiifeiim’ ’ were struck 
witli their ability, and enijjaged him on 
their stalL From about 18d() ho was the 
working editor. In 1853 he Avas con- 
stituted sole and responsible ('ditor of 
that journal ; a jiosition Avdiicli ho re- 
tains with honour to himself and advan- 
tage to literature. Mr. Dixon was om* 
of the closest friends of the late Jjady 
Morgan, and Avas se]ect('<l by that Inil- 
liant sN’it and fascinating Avoman as her 
literaiy exi'cutor. He lias travelled 
much of Into years on the (hntinent. 
Hjs ohjecfc in these tours is knoAvn to he 
a can ful examination of the scenery 
and g(^ogra])hy of places connected Avith 
('V(‘nts in Fnglish history. Tie has been 
for 111111:0011 yi'ars a constant reader of 
nii]»uhlished State pajiers ; and tAvo years 
ago, Avhen the Tories were in <»Hice, he 
indiici'd Tiord Stanley and Sir K. B. 
Lytton to throw <»|K‘n those vast trea- 
sures to the free use of men of letters. 
The MastiT of the llolls has often bene- 
fited by his advici‘ iiitlie. conduct of the 
great national Avorks now in progress of 
piiblu'ation, viz. : “ The CalendM' of 

State I’ajiers,” and the “ English Chro- 
nicle.” Mr. Dixon for nine years past 
lias ])ublished nothing A\ith his name; 
resi'rving liis strength for the “ Athe- 
nanini,” anil an historical Avork on Avhich 
lie is engaged, the.])iih]ication of which 
has often been announced in the jonr- 
jials as about to take jilace, and is 
an VI on sly expeeti'd. 

JTGHELL, SviiNKY, a poet, first 
liiioAvn as “ Sydney Yendys,” AA^as horn 
ill Kent, in 1824, and Inouglit np in tlu' 
neiglihourhood of London. His father 
was a wine- me reliant, who, when the 
poet was eleven years of age, reinoA-ed his 
establisliment to ( 3ieltenham. Tn 1 830 he j 
entered the counting-house of his father | 


as a clerk, and Avas actively engaged in 
business w^hen he wrote his first work. 
Tn 1844 he married Emily, daughter of 
George Fordh am, Esq., of Odscy House, 
in Camhi-idgi'shire. He had received at 
home a liberal education, and did not 
find a close ap[)licatioii to counting- 
house routine incompatible with poetry, 
for which he had early shoAvn nmisiial 
] lowers. Tn 1850 he published “The 
liOinaii,” and, in 1854, “Balder,” both 
of AA'hich created a sensation, by tlieir 
originality of conception and style. By 
I one party of critics these w^irks were 
proijoimeed to belong to the very higliest 
order of poetry ; by another, they AA^erc 
scAerely condemned as uuintelligihle 
aiul .spasmodic. Tn 1855 Air. Dobell, 
in conjunction with Ah'xandcr Smith, 
the author of “A Life Drama,” ]mh- 
lished a A’olumc entitled “ vSonnets on 
the War,” and in 1850 ap]»eaved a book 
of lyrics, called “England in 'I’ime of 
War.” 

D()0, Gkouoe Thomas, B. A., lino cn- 
gr;iA"er, was born in January, 1800, in the 
jiarisbof Christchurch, Siirriy. Devoting 
his attention to line engraving whmi 
this art stood high in public favour, be 
A\as, in 182.“), ajipointi’d engraver to his 
Royal Higliness the Duke of Y»)rk ; 
Historical EngraATrin Ordinary to King 
William TV., in 1830; and in 1842 
Historial Engraver in Ordinary to Queen 
A'lctoria. In 1852 he Avas eh'cted Mem- 
ber of the Society of Arts, Anisti rdain, 
and in the following year ArembcT of 
the Aeailemy of Irine Arts, IVnnsylva- 
nia, ThS. Tn 1854 lie became a Corre- 
sponding Member of tlie Tmjiorial Aca- 
<lemy of T^iniia, and in 1857 a Member 
of the Imperial Academy of St. Peters- 
burg. Tn 1856 he was (dected an Asso- 
eiale of the Koyal Academy of Arts in 
London, and in 1857 Iloyal Academician. 
The works by which this distinguished 
artist is best knoAvn are his “ Knox 
Preaching before the Lords of the Cove- 
nant,” after Wilkie ; his admirable ren- 
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(lering of Etty’s “ Combat,” and liis 
claboiate version of Eastlake’s picture 
of the “Italian Pilgrims coming in sight 
of Rome.” RafTaelle’s “Infant Christ 
bearing the Cross,” and the “ Ecce 
Homo ” of Correggio, are also works 
possessing a rare order of merit. The 
very limited patronage wliich line en- 
graving has of late years received, 
almost led Mr. Hoo to abandon the 
profession, and for some tmie he painted 
in oil a niiml>cr of highly characteristic 
portraits. He has now, however, re- 
turned to his own de[)artment of the 
piofession, and several large engravings 
by him are now in jirogress. 

DOllAX, John, Ph. 1)., P. 8 .A., an 
English writer, a member of an old 
Leinster family, was born in JiOiidon in 
1807. He was ehielly educated by bis 
father, speudiug many years while a boy 
in Eiaucc and CTcrrnany, afteivvards be- 
coming tutor 111 several noble English 
families. The lirst manifestation of his 
hteraiy bent was the production of a 
melodiama, the “ Wandering Jew,” 
written when he was lifteeii, and brouglit 
out at the Surrey Theatre. He has 
been an extensive contributor to periodi- 
cal literature ; but is best known by a 
senes of racy works, the character of 
wliich may be inferred from their very 
titles, such as “Table Traits, and Some' 
thing on them,” “Habits and Men,” 
“Knights and theii- Hays,” and “ Mo- 
naiclis retired from Business.” The 
“ History of Court Pools ” is probaldy 
the best specimen of his quaint style ami 
origina] method of thinking. “Aiiy- 
thiug,” says the “ Athemeum,” ^“morc 
(quaint and wSiirprisiiig than Dr. Doran’s 
tale of the origin of court fools is scarcely 
to be found in the pages of tlie greatest 
and most genial humorists.” His last 
work, pubhslied in 1860, is a series of 
biographies of the lieii-a - apparent of 
England, under the title of “ The Book 
of tlie Princes of Wales.” Almost aU his 
works have been reprinted in America. 


DOUGLAS, Genervl Sir Howard, 
Bart., son of Admiral Sir Charles 
Douglas, who served under Rodiu'y, was 
born at Cosport, in 1776. He entered 
I the army when youug ; was at Wal- 
I cheren and Coriuma, and served in 
j 8 [»ain and Portugal m 1808 and 1800, 
and again in Spain in 181 1 and 181*2. 
He puldislicd several treatises on matteis 
connected with military science between 
1816 and 1810, ami was a 2 )poiTited Co- 
veriior of x\Tnv Brunswick in 1823, re- 
taiuiug that office till 1820. He was 
Lord High Commissioner of tlie Ionian 
Islaiidii from 1830 to 1840, and in 1842 
was elected member for Liveipool, bohl- 
i ng the seat till 1847. Jn 1801 lie ob- 
tained tlie rank of Ceiieral, and became 
Coloiul of the loth Regiment nt Foot. 
His prineijnil jniblications aie an ** E.^say 
on the Priiicijdes and Constnietiou of 
Military Bridges, and the I’assage of 
Piveis ill Military Operations,’ ‘A 
Treatise on Kaval Ounueiy,” “ Cbserv 
ations on ('ar net’s Poitiiication,’’ “Con 
siderations on tlie Value and Iniportanc'' 
of the British, and Xortli Americ.ui Pro 
vinccs,” and “Naval Evolutions,” a 
book wliich vindicated bis father’s claim 
to the origination oi a brilliant luameu- 
vre ill 178*2. He censiu’ed tin* conduei 
; of the war in the Crimea in LSoo, and 
showed, what afterwards turuod out 
[ tme, that kSevastcqiol couhl not be 
I reduced without the ^tlan of o 2 )eiatioJis 
being ehaiigetL iSeveial of his woiks 
have run through various editions, espe- 
cially his “ Treatise on Naval Giiuiiery,” 
the recominendatioiis of wdiieh were not 
acted iqxm by the Admiralty until 1830 
thiiteen years after its first 2 >ublica- 
tion. 

DOYLE, Richard, an artist, was 
born in London in 18*26. He is son 
of the author of the litliograi>hic 
sketches winch, with the signature of 
“HB” at the corner, created so nmcli 
sensation some years ago, not more on 
account of their verisimilitude thiui 
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Ijec.iuse of the peculiarly quaint metlio<l 
which an idea was conveyed in a 
sketch. Tie gave early indications of 
his pai-ticular talent as an art satu-ist, 
and the jniges of “Punch” afforded him 
ample scope for the display of his power, 
lie contrihiitcd for a numher of years 
to this periodica], and his sketches have 
never hecji excelled for dry humour and 
sharp wit. lie eauglit iq) the current 
follies of the day, and ex]M>sed them 
with a few touches of his ])encil so 
cleverly that the very classes ridicided — 
the ridicule ahvnys heiii;:^^ood-naiured— - 
scaicelyknew wlietlier they should in- 
dulge in anger (U’ miith. ]\Ir. Doj-^le 
eventually withdrcAV from “ Punch,” in 
coiisc(]ueiice of the attacks on Roman 
Cathohcisni admitted into its columns, 
he having hceii luoughfc up in the 
Romnn Patholic faith. Since his sepa- 
I'ation from “Punch,” he has heen 
princq»ally engaged in illustrating hooks, 
such as licigh Hunt’s “Jar of Honey,” 
Ru'skiu’s “ King of the Golden Rh’ei’,” 
ami Moiitalha’s “Fairy Talcs from all 
Xations,” ami is the illustrator of “The 
(Jontinental Tour of J3rowu, Jones, and 
Ilohinson.” 

HROHYX DK LHUYS, Kdouard, 
a l^rciich statesman and diplomatist, 
Av\as hoin at Paris, on the lOth of 'Sn- 
vemher, ISOo. Having rcci'ived an ex- 
cellent (’ducation, at an early age he 
entered uiioii political life ; hut not 
hefoio having sxiciit soniti time in the 
study of the law. In 1830 he hccame 
AUaclic to the French ambassador at 
Madrid, M. d’Harcoui-t, and suhse- 
quently to Count llayiieval, whose cou- 
lidence he soon completely won. Tn 
1833 he went to the Hague, as Charue 
<V Affaires, and had there the chief share 
in conducting the diiilomatic transac- 
tions arising out, of the dissolution of 
the union between Belgium and Hol- 
land. The mode in which the diplo- 
matist conducted himself iu this critical 
j»iiictiu:e Avas highly gratifying to all 


concerned. Prince Talleyrand, who had 
Avatehod the progiu'ss of the conference, 
]»oiiited him out to the French govern- 
ment as of tlie greatest promise. He 
Avas in vS[)ain, as first Secretary and 
Chfnyt'i (PAffifires during the civil Avar, 
and was called to Paris by M. Thiers, in 
1840, to fill th(! function of Diirdfur in 
the Foreign Oifice. In 1842 M. Drouyn 
He Lhnys, elected a mcinbcr of the 
Chamber of Deputiijs, saw symptoms 
of the coming disaster whicli was to 
prostrate cmistitntional government in 
France, and remonstrated with Giiizot 
iqxm the 2 ^‘dicy of the government, 
contending warmly for the refonn 
mov(‘mcnt. He rcpresmited the de- 
jiartmeiit of Seine-et-Marne in the Con- 
stituent and Li'gislative Assembly, and 
AA\as made President of the Committeo 
on Foreign Affaiiu There lie took a 
moilcrate stand, and alA\ ays voted with 
the moderate ^larty. On the election of 
Louis Najioloon to tlvo Pn'sidency, M. 
Drouyn He Lhiiys was appointed Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs. He was 
suiToiiuded by dilliculties; European 
politics 2 )rescuting one mass of compli- 
cations. He left the ministry in 1849, 
and, in the same year, was smit as am- 
bassador to England. In 1852 Na])o- 
leon again entrusted him with the 
ministry of Foreign Affairs, ami in that 
capacity he had to conduct the nego- 
ciations relative to the recognition of the 
Fnmch enijnre by foreign jjowers. In 
1855 he represented Franco in the con- 
ferences at Vienna, hut for various rea- 
sons he was superseded by Count 
Walewski. 

HHCHATEL, Charles Marie Tan- 
NEGUV, Count, a French statesman, 
was bom at Paris, on the I9th of Feb- 
ruary, 1803. His father, who was 
descended of an old Norman family, 
embraced the 2>rinciples of 1789, was 
a deputy, and a peer of France, 
under the restoration. The subject 
of this notice studied laAV and came 
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to the bar. Very soon, however, he 
manifested a predilection for politics, 
lie joined the liberal party, and 
took an active i)art in founding and 
editing the “Globe.” After the revo- 
lution of 1830, he employed all his powers 
and influence in fav^our of the Orleans’ 
dynasty. He has held office as a Coun- 
cillor of State, Jloyal Commissioner 
to the Chamber, Deputy in 1833, 
and in August, 1834, Minister of 
Commercii. In 1837 he declined to 
acce]»t ollice under (Jeumt Mole. He 
re-entered the ministry under the 
presidency of Marshal tSoult, as Minis- 
ter of the Interior, aJi office in which 
he carried many very important and 
salutary measiu’os, which were gene- 
rally well received by all classes of 
politicians ; and wckj in all cases con- 
sistent with the ])rinciples of sound and 
liberal pailiamentary govoi'nment. Tt 
was, invariably, to the influence and 
power of tlic Chamber, that DuchD/tel 
looki'd for the support of the authority 
of the government ; and he totally dis- 
regard(‘d the clamour out of doors ; 
winch, however, was never specially 
dmected against him. He was, during 
the long period of his parliamentary 
career, returned almost uuaniinously to 
the (fliamber. The coup iCefal, of 
course, ])ut an end to the career of Dii> 
chatel, and introducctl an order of 
things under which the influence he re- j 
tains with his countrymen could not be 
manifested. 

DU DEV ANT, Madame Amaktine 
Auhore Dupin, by marriage — better 
known in England by her assumed name 
of “Georges Sand” — a French novelist, 
was born at Paris, in 1804. Owing to 
the death of her father. Mademoiselle 
Dupin was educated by her grandmother, 
the Comtesse de Horn. T’hc Comtesse 
was an admirer of Ptonsseau, and her 
young charge was brought up in con- 
formity with his views. When thir- 
teen years of age, her grandmother 


was prevaileil upon to send her to Paris, 
where she was placed in the Convent of 
the Angustines ; with all the enthusiasm 
of her nature, she entered into the 
spirit of the idaco, and resolved to take 
the veil. Her family interf tired to pre- 
vent this result, and at the age of seven- 
teen she was married to M. Dudevant. 
The marriage was not a happy one, and 
in 1834 a separation was etfected ; 
Madame Dudevant, under a judgment 
of the court in her favour, retaining her 
fortune and children. When twenty- 
seven, she came to reside at Paris, and 
becoming acquainted with .Jules San- 
tleau, the friends betook themselves 
to literature. “ Pose et Blanche,” a 
novel published in 18.32, was the joint 
product of tlieir laliours. Madame Dude- 
vant having Jieen obliged to return to 
the place where she was educated, “In- 
diana” was produced by her labours ; 
and to it, in commemoration of her 
friendship with the Parisian student, 
she affixed the name of “Georges Sand.” 
The work at once conferred a celebrity 
upon her, which has been sustained and 
augmented by her subsecpient writings. 
Aladamc Dudevant’s jirolonged famili- 
arity with the leading thinkers among 
the ]>hiloso]>hical democrats, ami her 
own ardent genius, iweparcd her to 
hail with the impassioned rapture of her 
nature the trinmjih of democracy in 
1848. She had then an interview with 
M. de Lamartine, whom she had long 
known ; but, on this occa*sion, no dis- 
cussion took jdace between them re- 
garding political (questions. She esteemed 
and admired this great man without 
particix>ating in all his ideas. Since the 
accession of Louis Najioleon to power, 
Madame Dudevant has ceased to he a 
journalist. After 1848 she did not in- 
troduce political questions into her writ- 
ings, the liberty of the press having 
disappeared from that pcrioil Her more 
recent works are purely literaiy. Her 
autobiography appeared some time ago. 
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Several volumes of this work are filled 
witli a narrative of the early life and 
military adventures of her father. To 
justify this elaborate introduction, 
“Georges Sand” asserts that every iso- 
lated life is a mystery ; that thoughts, 
beliefs, instincts, are all an enigma, 
unless we can trace their origin in tin' 
past. Of her other works, tlic most 
remarkable are her novels, entitled 
“Andre,” “Jacques,” “Simon,” “Alaii- 
prat,” “La Derniiire Adini,” “La 
IVtite Fadtdte,” “Le Compagnou de la 
Tour do Fr.ince,” “La Alaie au Dialde,” 
&c. She IS tJie writer of various ])lays, 
whicli luivc met with great success, 
including “Francois le Ghampi,” 
“Glaudie,” “MoliJirc,” &e. 

DlfFAlUlF, JunEs Armand Stanls- 
L\S, a lawyer and ex-minister of France, 
was })(uu ill 1/08. lie was educated at 
Faris for the bar, ami for some time prac- 
tised his ' iirofessioii at Bordeaux. He 
entered on political life in 1834, being 
elected J 'e[nity for the arrondisscment of 
Saiiites, when he ranged himself among 
the constitutional liberals. In 1836, 
umler the ministry of M. Thiol's, he was 
nominated a (Jouncillor of State. In 
the midst of tlie ministerial combina- 
tions brouglit about by Louis- Fhilippe, 
tho last attempt at i-esistaiice by the 
rei>ublican paity took place in 1839, 
when a cabinet was formed in which 
were included MM. Fassy, Villemain, 
Duclijltcl, and Teste, and in which AI. 
Dufaui e acheptetl tlie ministry of Fublic 
Works, for the first time set aside as a 
special depai-tment. In his capacity of 
minister, he conducted the discussions 
in the Chamber, on the question whe- 
ther railways should be constructe<l liy 
tho State, or left to private companies. 
On the 1st of March, 1840, this mi- 
nistry was rejilaced by that of M. 
Thiei-s, to which M. Dufaure offered no 
opposition. Under this ministiy, and 
that of M. Guizot which followed, he 
acquired great influence by his active 


participation in the discussion of aU 
groat cpiestions connected with finance 
and public works. A medal was struck 
in his honour, as a reward for the man- 
ner in which he had carrii'd through the 
great 'projet de loi aiiplicablo to rail- 
ways. After having been appointed 
Vice-President of the Chamber, under 
the jiatronage of the ministry, he was 
re-elected in 1845 by the votes of tho 
Opposition. He was not c<Jiiuectcd with 
the agitation wliich preceded the expul- 
sion of Louis- Fhilippe, and protested 
against the banquets as niicoiistitu-. 
tional. After the revolution i)f Feb- 
ruary, he was elected representative of 
the Cliareiite-lnferieure, ajid became* ono 
of the chuifs of the moderate democrats ; 
voting, however, with the “left,” for tho 
bamsliment of the Orleans’ family ; but 
with the “right” against Socialism, and 
in favour of every measure calculated to 
restore and maintain order. Afterwards 
he became a constitutional imnister 
under Louis Napoleon. When the I’re- 
sident of the llepuldic resolved to usurp 
supreme x>ower, Dufaure ha\ ing always 
buxqiorted the cause of liberty, opposed 
the coup d^ffdty against which lie pro- 
tested, III common with all the eminent 
.statesmen of France. He was obliged 
to retire, and has since withdrawn from 
the turmoil of French xiolitics. Having 
been ailmitted to the Parisian bar in 
1852, he soon rose to a high xJace in the 
profc.ssion. His x>ohtical life had made 
his name familiar, and his acquaintance 
with x>ractical business, and steady ad- 
herence to oxiinions in winch the middle 
classes symx^athised wdth him, soon 
secured for him a success which his 
forensic ability would have ultimately 
obtained for him. His powerful logic, 
and vigoTOus language, have now placed 
him ill the very first rank among the 
legal ])ractitioiiers before the law courts 
of Paris. * 

DUFF, Alexander, D.D., IiL.D., an 
Indian Missionary, was born atPitlochrie, 
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in Perthshire, on the 2.^th of April, 1806. 
He studied at the University of St. An- 
drews, carrying off the liighest honours 
in classics and philoso 2 )hy, and graduated 
as M. A. in 1825. Thereafter, he jnirsued 
his theological studies at St. Andrews, 
and in 1829 was selected by the Church 
of Scotland as their first missionary to 
India. He was twice shii)wrecked on 
the passage out. Tnnned lately on his 

arrival. Dr. Duff laid the foundation of 
tliat great evangelistic system with which 
Iiis name is so intimately counccted ; 
and, ill jiaiticular, of that institution 
wliicfi, from small beginnings, soon be- 
came the largest and most influential for 
Chiistian and general objects in India — 
an institution in ^vliicli, for nearly a 
cpiarter of a centuiy, there have been 
upwards of one thousand fide iiuiiils ; 
and in which, in addition to a conijire- 
heiisivc elementary educational system, 
there is coinluctcd a complete collegiate 
course in siucnce, literature, 2 >hilosophy, 
luid Christian tJieology. In 1834 he was 
compelled, by severe illness, to quit the 
scene of his labours, and returned to 
Britain, where his efforts to diffuse a mis- 
sionary spirit throughout the churches 
were unremitting. Shortly after his 
return lie was created D.l). by the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. In 1839 he again 
proceeded to India, and continued to 
labour incessantly for ten years, when, 
at the S 2 )ccial invitation of the Free 
Church of ^Scotland, which he had joined 
ill 1843, he oiiee more returned to his 
native country. It was on this occasion 
that Dr. Duff organized a new system for 
the pennaneiit support of the mission, 
which has been jiroductive of the greatest 
gooiL In 1851 he was unanirnoiLsIy 
chosen Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, the highest lionour the Church had 
it in her jiower to bestow. In com- 
pliance with the solicitation of the Pro- 
testant churches of America, Dr. Duff 
visited the United States and Canada in 


1854. In 1855 he returned to Calcutta, 
vid Bombay and t!entral India. For 
several years he was the sole editor of 
the “Calcutta lleview;” and, on his 
return to India, after his last visit to 
Euroiie, he was at once imminatcd by 
Lord Canning a member of the committee 
aiqiointod to jircpare the scheme of the 
Calcutta University. Since th.it jieriod, 
as Member of the Senate and Syndicate, 
and President of the Faculty of Arts, 
he has been unceasing in his cxi'rtioiis 
to 2 )romoto its welfare. Dr. Duff has 
written largely on the subjects associated 
I with his sjiliere of labour. Ills jniiicipal 
works are “India and Indian Missions,” 
“ JMissiou.s the Chief End of th(‘ ( bristiau 
Church,” “Lectures on tlic (3iiircli of 
Scotland,” * ‘ Missionary Addn-sscs, ” and 
“ Letter-s on tlie Indian KVbcllioii. ” He 
has also been an extensive coiitriluitor to 
lieriodical literature. 

DUFFERIN AND CJ.ANDEBOYE, 
Frederick Temple Blac’kwood, Ba- 
ron, w^as born at Florence 111 1820. He 
studied with distinction at Oxford, and in 
1849 was one of the Lords in Waiting to 
the Queen, but resigned in 1852 wlieii 
the CoiLScrvativcs came into jiowcr, re- 
suming office in 1854. He sits as an 
hereditaiy peer by the title of liord 
Clandeboye. There are few more accom- 
jilislied noblemen than Lord Diiffcnn. 
He is an excellent scholar, a graceful 
lecturer, and a very lively and jvgreeable 
writer. Ho has taken as yet only a 
small part in public affairs ; but there 
will he always interest attached to him 
as the inheritor of much of the genius 
of hi.s great-grandfather, the celebrated 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, liis mother 
being a sister of the Duchess of Somer- 
set and the Hon. Mrs. Norton. His 
claim to distinction as an author rests on 
his “ Letters from High Latitudes, being 
some Accoimt of a Yacht Voyage to 
Iceland, Sail Mayen, and Siiitzhergen, 
in 1856,” one of the liveliest, most read- 
able, and pleasant books of the day. 
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Lord Dufferin has just been sent as 
British Commissioner to Syria. 

DUFFY, Charles Gavan, some 
years an Irish journalist of the anti- 
English school, at present a member of 
the Colonial Legislature of Australia, 
was born in the county of Monaghan 
in 1816. He was educated at Belfast, and 
went to Dublin about 1834, where he 
obtained employment on the Press. His 
first decided start in journalism was an 
appointment as editor of the “ Vindi- 
cator, ” a newspaper established in Bel- 
fast to inculcate the principles of the 
jiarty who clamoured for repeal of the 
Union and the dominancy of the Itoman 
Catholic religion. He conducted that 
paper energetically, but in 1841 he left 
Belfast for Dublin, where he originated 
the “ Nation, ” a journal once well known 
for its ultramontane and republican 
views. War to the knife was the doc- 
trine of !Mr. Duffy, whilst that of his 
leader, Mr. O’Connell, was moral force 
to accoini)lish a ]iolitical change. Their 
parties separated, but not until Mr. 
Duffy had been imiirisoncd for sedition, 
in company with the most violent agi- 
tators of the day. Mr. Duffy’s advanced 
opinions led him to assist in founding 
what was teimed the “ Young Ireland” 
party, which was only scattered by the 
arrest and transportation of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien. Mr. Duffy was tried for high 
treason, but the jury disagreeing, there 
was no verdict. Ini 852 he was returned 
to Parliament for the borough of New 
Ross, and kept that seat until 1855, 
when he emigrated to Australia, and 
became so actively engaged in the poli- 
tics of the new country that he was 
elected a member of the Colonial Legis- 
lature, and subsequently held office in 
the Colonial Government, from which, 
however, ho has been removed. 

DUMAS, Alexandre, a French no- 
velist, was bom at Villers Cotterets, on 
the 24th of July, 1803. Young Dumas 
received an education which was very 


limited, in his native town, from the Abb6 
Gr6gaine. At the age of fifteen, having 
no resources indcjiendent of his own 
labour, he went to Paris and obtained a 
situation; but aspiring to literary pur- 
suits, he resolved to try his fortune 
as a dramatist. “Henri III. et sa 
Cour” was the result, and was fairly 
successful. In 1820 Adolphe de Leuven, 
a young gentleman from Paris, who 
had begun to write for the theatre, 

! proposed to him that they should 
unite their efforts. To write for the 
theatre, said Leuven, was a trade like 
any other, and only required practice. 
Thus commenced that career of romance 
and i)lay- writing which has given Dumas 
so great a notoriety. He broke through 
the conventional laws of dramatic compo- 
sition, and produced startling incidents, 
rapid changes, intricate jdots, and villan- 
ous and virtuous characters in contrast. 
The fashion was new, and took with the 
giddy and volatile. His novels, first 
struck out in J'euUletonSf were perused 
and talked of, and what seemed a mira- 
culous facility of composition induced 
people to wonder, and all the more to 
read. His famous lawsuit with the 
directors <ff the “Presse” and the “Oon- 
stitutionnel,” brought to light the fact 
that he was bound to furnish these jour- 
nals annually with a larger number of 
volumes than the swiftest penman could 
copy, and that he had been assisted 
by a large staff of collahorateurs. The 
works of Dimias which have met with 
the greatest success are “Les Trois 
Mousquetaires,” which at first appeared 
in the “Si^cle ” newspaper, in which it 
was continued under the title of “ Vingt 
Ans Apriis, ” and “ Le Vicomte de 
Bragelone ; ” “ Le Comte de Monte 

Christo, ” which appeared in the ‘ ‘ Consti- 
tutionnel;" and “La Heine Margot,” 
published in the ‘ * Presse. ” These three 
works have done more to popularize the 
name of the author than any of his other 
productions. He has recently published 
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a “Life of Garibaldi,” which ia a strange 
compound of fact and fiction. 

DUMAS, Alexandre, the younger, 
was born at Paris in July, 1824. He is 
the son of Alexandre Dumas, the novelist, 
and was educated at the Institution 
Goubaux and the Colltige Bourbon. 
Among authors and artists his talents 
were early recognised, and he was ad- 
mired by the society into which he was 
thrown, when very young, for liia gaiety 
and brilliancy. He has produced a num- 
ber of novels and dramas. In the for- 
mer class of works the “Trois Hommes 
Forts” occupies the first place in point 
of talent ; in the latter, “LaDameaux 
Camelias ” (1852), and the “ Demi 

Monde” (1855), take precedence. These 
comedies have been successful in the 
highest degree ; but great fa\ilt has 
been found with their immorality, being 
considered even more pernicious in 
tendency than the worst productions of 
the elder Dumas. 

DUMAS, Jean BArTTSTE, a French 
chemist, was born at Alais, in the de- 
partment of Gard, 1800. In 1814 he 
commenced his medical studies at his 
native jdace, and afterwards followed 
them up at Geneva, where his devo- 
tion to science attracted the attention 
of the professors. Having formed an 
acquaintance with Dr. Prevost of Ge- 
neva, Dumas and Provost performed 
many experiments together, and pub- 
lished numerous papers on physiological 
subjects, and more particidarly on blood 
and generation. The fame of these pa- 
pers procured him an appointment in 
Paris, as Teacher of Chemistry at ^he 
Ecole Poly technique, and Professor of 
Chemistry at the Ath^nge. He was 
returned to the National Legislative 
Assembly as representative for the de- 
partement du Nord, 1849, and supported 
the President. He was appointed Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, then mem- 
ber of the “Commission Consultative.” 
Afterwards he entered the Senate as Vice- 


President of the Council of Public In- 
struction, and became President of the 
Municipal Council of Paris. At Ihc 
Great Exhibition held in London in 1851 
Dumas occupied a prominent position as 
chairman of one of the juries. Dumas* 
researches upon ether, the laws of iso- 
merism, the law of substitution, and the 
atomic weights of elementary substances, 
stand out among the investigations that 
make the nineteenth century remarkable 
in the annals of science. As a professor 
he was noted for his fluency, eloquence 
of style, and the great ability of his 
demonstrations. His princqial works, 
and those of the pupils of his school, 
have for their object organic chemistry. 
He has published ‘ ‘A Treatise on Chemis- 
try applied to the Arts,” in eight volumes ; 
““A Course of Chemical Philosophy,” in 
one volimic; and “A Discourse on the 
Chemical Statics of Organized Beings.” 

DUNCOMBE, Titojvtas Sltnosby, 
M.P., an English politician, was born in 
1796. He was returned to Parliament 
for Hereford in 1826, and ranged himself 
with the extreme Liberal iiarty, and 
zealously supported the Reform Bill. 
In 1832 he was defeated by Lords iijahon 
and Ingestre, but early in 1834 was 
returned for Finsbury. He opposed the 
Irish Coercion Bill, and in 1842 pre- 
sented the National petition, signed by 
above three millions of the industrious 
classes in favour of universal suffrage, 
vote by ballot, and a shorter duration of 
Parliament. Among other matters, he 
was virtually the means of establishing 
Jewish emancipation, by successfully 
carrying, in 1858, his motion for placing 
Baron Rothschild on a committee which 
was to hold a conference with the House 
of Lords ; since which, the doors of the 
House of Commons, which had been so 
long closed against the Jews, have beeu 
thrown open for their admission. 

DUNDAS, Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
Richard Saunders, was born at Mel- 
ville Castle, in the county of Edinburgh, 
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on the 11th of April, 1802. He is a 
son of Lord Melville, who for many 
years was First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
and entered the Navy in 1817. He 
served under different commanders 
as a midshipman, until June 1821, 
when he was appointed Lieuten- 
ant, and shortly after Commander, 
commissioned to the Sparrowhawk. 
Ordered from Halifax to the Mediter- 
ranean Station, he cruised until 1824, 
when he was promoted to the rank of 
Post Captain, subsequently taking com- 
mand of the Volage and the Warspite, 
the latter a seventy-six gun-ship, and the 
first man-of-war that circumnavigated 
the globe. On his return to England in 
1828 he was again appointed to the 
Mediterranean Station, where he re- 
mained some years, and in 1837 he was 
placed in charge of the Melville, seventy- 
two guns, and took a very distinguished 
part in the war with China. In 1845 
Captain Dundas became private secre- 
tary to the Earl of Haddington, then 
Firat liord of the Admiralty, but that 
l)ost was relinipiished in the following 
year on the resignation of Ministers. 
Meantime (1841) he had conferred on 
him the Military Companionship of the 
Bath. In 1851 he was appointed Su- 
perintendent of Deptford Dockyard, 
and in 1853 promoted to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral. In February, 1855, he 
was called on to command the British 
Fleet . in the ^ Baltic, superseiUng Sir 
Charles Napier. Some time after taking 
the chief command he bombarded Swea- 
borg, reducing tlie place to ashes, after 
a severe cannonade on the 9th of Au- 
gust. The war ended. Admiral Dim- 
das was created a K. C. B., and re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D. C. L. 
from the University of Oxford, together 
with the French order of Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honour. In 1858 he was 
advanced to the rank of Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue. 

DUNDONALD, Thomas Cochrane, 


Earl of, was born on the 14th December, 
1775. At an early age he joined the 
navy, but in consequence of the objections 
of his father ho did not enter regularly 
into the service until 1793, when he joined 
the Hind corvette, of twenty-eiglit guns, 
under the command of liis uncle, Sir 
Alexander Cochrane. He was not long 
in giving proofs of his daring character, 
distinguishing himself in May, 1795, as 
acting Lieutenant of the Thetis. After 
serving, in obedience to orders, from 
vessel to vessel, he joined Lord Keith’s 
flag-ship, the Barfleur, in the Mediterra- 
nean. W hen, after c r uising for some time 
in ))ursuit of the French fleet. Lord Keith 
shifted his flag to the Queen Charlotte, 
J^ord Cochrane accompanied him. On 
the 21st of September, 1799, he executed 
a task which displayed at once his reso- 
lution and his judgment. The Lady 
Nelson cutter was hemmed in off Cabritta 
Point, Gibraltar Bay, by the French and 
Spanish vessels. He took with him the 
Queen Charlotte’s boats, attacked the 
opposing force, and ultimately boarding 
some, rescued the beleaguered vessel. 
In March, 1800, in command of the 
w«u:-sloop Speedy, he captured no fewer 
than 50 vessels, with 122 guns and 
534 prisoners, his own ship mount- 
ing only 14 guns and carrying 54 men. 
He encountered the Gamo, 32 guns, 
319 men, off Barcelona, on May 6th, 
1801, and after a desperate struggle 
made her a prize. This action gained 
him his rank as Captain. But there 
is no sunshine without shadow. The 
Speedy was obliged, after a tliirteen 
months’ cruise, to surrender to a French 
squadron consisting of three ships of 
the line. Lord Cochrahe became a pri- 
soner of war, but was soon after ex- 
changed. From that time, although 
very badly used by the Admiralty, he 
was scarcely ever out of service or out 
of danger, cruising in the Pallas and 
the lmp^.rieuse, taking the enemy’s 
ships here, and blowing up batteries 
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there; when, in 1809, he was ordered, 
as the most intrepid commander at the 
time within reach, to destroy by means 
of fire-shi 2 )s the French fleet, then in 
the Basque Roads. He undertook this 
mission of victory or death, went on 
board one of the ships, which contained 
a large quantity of gunpowder, and was 
successful. After being knighted, he 
became meunber for Honiton and then 
for W estmi nster. Lord Coclirane, while 
in Parliament, exposed the shortcomings 
and venality of the Admiralty, and was 
an inveterate opponent of ministers; the 
result of which w^as, that when, in the 
early part of 1814, a rojiort was si)rcad 
that Napoleon had fallen, and fiOixl 
Cochrane and hi^ friends had taken 
advantage of this for their own interests, 
the miiiistiy considering this a good 
opportunity to stifle his opposition, 
accused him of stock jobbing and fraud. 
He w’as found guilty of spreading a 
report that damaged thousands for his 
own gain, was fined, and deprived of all 
his rewards and decorations. In addi- 
tion, he was to be imprisoned for a 
year. But before the term Avas con- 
cluded, his Westminster constitueiits 
consifleriug that he was the victim of 
j)arty feeling, re-elected him to the 
House of (hmimons, and escaping from 
jail, to the astonishment of the mem- 
bem made his bow to the Speaker, 
From a prison to foreign serAdee wa.s 
no uni)lcasaut change. Lord Cochrane 
Avent to South America, and fought 
heroically for the independence of the 
Spanish colonies. He next gave the 
weight of his character and genius 
to Greece, after being a short tinie^em- 
ifloycd by the Brazilian government, 
and eventually, forty-four years after the 
Avar, Avas restored to his rank in the navy 
of Great Britain. He became Earl of 
Dundonald in 1831, Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue in 1841, and mounted once more the 
order of the Bath in 1847. In 1851 he 
was Vice-Admiral of the White, and in 


1852 Rear-Admiral of the United King- 
dom. It is much to be rcgi'ctted that the 
Earl of Dundonald has not met with that 
cordial response throughout his life which 
his talents, energies, and patriotism have 
deserved. In former days he has had to 
contend with the jealousies of his inferiors 
in ability, although by the accidents of life 
they may have been his superiors in sta- 
tion. His various inventions, offered to 
different governments, prove him to be a 
man of genius; and although some of the 
imi)rovcmcnts he has suggested in the 
mode of carrying on Avar may have ap- 
peared at first sight somewhat too highly 
coloured in their promised results, still 
the motives which induced him to present 
them to the j udgmeiit of th e n aA^al and ord- 
nance boards, should at least have secured 
for them a careful examination. But he 
has outlived his enemies, and can nowAvell 
afford to forget past eircmnstances. Ca- 
lumnies have been disproved; the evil 
spirit that had haunted him is banished ; 
and the maligned Lord Cochrane is more 
honoured than ever. Since his retirement 
from active serAricc, he has turned his at- 
tention to the science of naval warfare, 
and h.as iiiv'cntcd new projectiles and ncAV 
methods of bloAvingup shijis ; but his plans 
have been ahvays rejected by the powers 
that be. In his eighty- sixth year T^ord 
Dundonald’s activity is still on the ascen- 
aant, and he is occui)ied on the “ Story 
of his Life,” a memoir which Avill, in all 
time to come, stimulate the idiick and 
energy of English seamen. “ 
DUNGLISON,Robl£:y, M.D., LL.D., 
a medical writer, Avas born at KcsAvick, 
in 1708. He commenced the i)ractice of 
medicine in 1819 in London, but in 
1824 Avent to America, having been 
chosen Professor of Medicine in the 
ncAvly-establishcd Unhwsity A^irgi- 
nia. In 1833, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica in the Univer- 
sity of Maryland ; and, since 1836, of 
the Institutes of Medicine and Medical 
Jurisiirudcnce in the Jefferson Medical 
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College of Pliiladelpliia. Dr. Danglin- 
son’s works are so many text-books, 
on wbich students and practitioners may 
place implicit reliance. He is one of 
the most popular medical authors of the 
day. So great has been the demand for 
his works, that of the “Medical Lexi- 
con,” “General Therapeutics and Ma- 
teria Medica,” “Human Physiology,” 
“Huinaii Health,” “New Itemedies,” 
and the “Practice of Medicine,” re- 
prints of 100,000 volumes had been sold 
up to 1858. 

DU PETIT THOU APS, Auel Au- 
BEKT, a Erench navigator, was born in 
1793. He entered the Erench Marine 
Service in 1804. He was promoted in 
1819 to the rank of lieutenant ; and in 
1824 to that of caiitain of a frigate. In 
1841, he was rear-«'ubuiral, when he j)ro- j 
posed to Louis-Philippe to occupy the 
Society Islands. His proceedings there 
are well known ; when he returned from 
the Pacific to France, they were dis- 
avowed. Under the Republic he sat in 
the National Assembly for the depart- 
ment of Marne- et-Loire, always voting 
with the majority. Latterly there has 
been nothing heard of him. 

D U PIN, Anbbe-Mabie J ban J acques, 
known as Dupiii aiuG, ex-President of 
the National Assembly, was born at 
Varzy, on the 1st Eeljruary, 1783. 
He was called to the bar in February 
1800 ; and in 1802, when the schools 
were re-opeue<l, he was the first to 
pass as •Doctor before the new faculty. 
He endeavoured to obtain a vacant pro- 
fessorship in the School of Law in Paris, 
but being refused, he commenced prac- 
tice at the bar, where the piquant origi- 
nality of his speech, the brilliancy of his 
wit, and the extent and accuracy of his 
knowledge, gained for him a great repu- 
tation. In 1811 was recommended 
for the place of Adt^te-General to the 
Court of Cassation, which he did not 
obtain, but he was almost immediately 
appointed to the Conunission for Classi- 


fying the Laws of the Empire, which 
immense undertaking was afterwards 
entrusted to his sole charge. His poli- 
tical life began in 1815, when he was 
returned to the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, and took pai-t with the liberal 
oi>position. He was, with M. Beiryer, 
the defender of Marshal Ney, in 1815 ; 
he also defended the Englishmen, Wil- 
son, Hutchinson, and Bruce, who had 
been so instimmental in the memorable 
escape of Lavalette ; and as the steadfast 
enemy of the Jesuits, enjoyed an ex- 
ten<led popularity under tlie Restoration. 
Dupin lias directed great attention to 
tlic productive powers of France, and 
has written two works upon that sub- 
ject. From 1815 to 1830 he was a 
member of the Representative Chamber. 
In 1830 he was a zealous supporter of 
Louis-Phili 2 )pc, and in 1831 was named 
Procureur- General. Towards tlie end of 
1832 he became President and )Si)eakcr 
of the new ■ 2 )arliament. His 2 )olitical 
career for a number of years ]U’esents 
few striking fciitures. In 1 842 ho was 
named re 2 )orter of the i)roject of law in 
favour of the Duke de Nemours being 
regent; and in 1848, he introduced the 
Count of Pans to the Chamber, recoin- 
mendiiig the members to recognise Inrn 
as king and the Duchess of Orleans as 
regent. He made a show of moral oi)po- 
sition to the cou/? d'tkU Avhcu the As- 
sembly was disjicrsed, but he has since 
seen it his interest to reconcile liimself 
to the rule of Naxioleon. In jioint of 
fact, Dupin is the solitary example of 
the seduction of any eminent statesman 
of the old regime, by the Emijeror. 

DUPIN, Bakon rRAN90is Pierre 
Charles, a French statistician and se- 
nator, brother of the preceding, was 
born at Varzy, in Nivernais, on 6th 
October, 1784 He studied in the Poly- 
technic School, and in 1808 was named 
engineer to the Marine Service, when he 
was employed in the preparation of the 
channel fleet and in forming the arsenal 
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of Antwerp. He was four years at 
Corfu, whither he went after the Ionian 
Islands had been ceded to France. On 
his return to Paris, in 1812, he devoted 
his attention to the study of the con- 
struction of shijis ; in 1813 he founded 
the Maritime Museum, which has served 
as a model for the naval museum of the 
Louvre. A favouiitc pupil of Monge, 
and a friend of the republican Carnot, 
he witnessed the fall of the empire with- 
out regret. He asked permission of 
Foiiche to defend Carnot. Entrusted 
with the superintendence of the dock- 
yard at Dunkirk, he visited in 1816 the 
maritime establisliments of England. 
Four years afterwards he liegmi the 
publication of his “ Voyages dans la 
Clrand Bretagne eiitre 1816 et 1821,” 
in which he pointed out the advantages 
of constitutional government. In 18L5 
he was admitted to the Institute. In 
1824 Louis XVIIT. conferred on him 
the title of Baron j but he continued true 
to liberal iirmciples, and being returni'd 
Deputy for l\arn he made numerous 
speeches on public instruction, the navy 
and its organizathui, &c. He opposed 
Poligiiac, and was elected for Paris, 
July 1820. He filled various offices u}» 
to 1837, when he was created a peer of 
France ; and since then he has main- 
tained his i)i-inciples without sacrificing 
his independence. Among his works 
may be enumerated a work entitled 
“Geometry and Mechanics, in their 
Ap2)licati()n to Industry and the Fine 
Arts” (Paris, 1825 and 1826); “The 
Bi-itish System of Administration” (1823); 
“Lectures on Industry, Commerce, Na- 
vigation, and the Sciences applied po 
the Alia ;” “ Opening Addresses to the 
Conservatory;” “The Eloge of Gas- 
pard Monge,” read on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, 1849, in the name of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences ; “ Discourse pro- 
nounced at the Distribution of Prizes to 
the French Exhibitors on the 25th of 
November, 1861;” a pamphlet on the 


“ Comparative Industry of Paris and 
London” (1852); and various other re- 
ports and Uoijes. 

DU FONT* DE L’EUKE, Jacques 
Charles, President of the Provisional 
Government of France in 1848, was 
born at Neiibourg, Eure, on the 27th 
of February, 1767. In 1789 he was 
admitted as an advocate before the 
parliament of Normandy, and embraced 
the principles of the llcvolutiou with 
ardour. He led a very active public 
life, filling many ofiices, his political 
creed being, liberty of the people and 
the press, equal civil and political 
rights, and a rej)resentative system. 
Through all the changes of dynasty that 
have occuiTed dining his long life, M. 
Dupont De L’Eiu*e has sustained the 
reputation of being a iiure-minded citi- 
zen and ail honest maiL 

DUPONT, Pierre, a French poet 
and song writer, was born at Lyons in 
1821. His parents were very jioor, 
but, by one means and another, ho 
received a fair education, and got to 
be employed in the office of a notary, 
and afterwards obtained a clerkship in 
a bank. In 1839 he went to Paris, and 
in time attracted notice. He published 
a volume of poetry, entitled ‘ ‘ The 'JVo 
Angels,” in 1844; and its success, though 
moderate at first, evoked the spirit of 
l>octry. He awoke one morning and 
found he had risen to fame by his song 
of “Les Boeufs.” Thenceforward he 
devoted himself to the coinposi^jlon of 
songs, to most of which he composed 
music, without knowing anything of 
the science. After 1848 he was car- 
ried away by the Socialist notions of 
the day, and wrote a few songs 
which compromised him with the 
I government. In December, 1851, he 
remained under coucealmeiit for six 
months ; at the end of which he was dis- 
covered, and condemned to six months’ 
banishment toLandessa, in Algeria. He, 
[however, obtained a pardon, and since 
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then he has not interfered in politics. 
The host known of his songs arc, 
“Les Bocufs,” “Le Braconnier,” “Le 
Louis d’Or,” “ Le Chant des Nations,” 
“Le Chant des Soldats,” “ Le Dahlia 
Bleu,” “ La Vigne,” “ La Chanson du 
B16,” “La Vache Blanche,” “La Fin 
de la Pologiie,” &c. Various editions 
of his songs have been puljlished, both 
with and without music. M. Diipoutmay 
be looked upon as the Burns of France. 

DYCE, THE TIev. Alexander, an 
English author and critic, was born in 
Edinburgh, in June, 1708, and received 
his education at the High Schofd of 
that city, and Exeter College, Oxford. 
Having completed his curriculum, he 
received episcopal ordination, and offi- 
ciated for several years as a curate in 
('ornwall and Suffolk. On going to 
London he entered there uj^on a literary 
career, in which his general learning 
and critical sagacity have gained him 
merited distinctioiL After publishing 
“Select Translations from Quintus 
Smy minus,” an edition of the i)oct 
Collins, and “ Specimens of British 
Poetesses,” he edited the works of 
Shakspearc, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Peele, (rrecne, Webster, Shirley, Mid- 
dleton, Marlowe, Bentley, and Skelton. 
Amongst his other publications are, j 
“ Specimens of British Sonnets “Re- 
marks ou Collier’s and Knight’s Edi- 
tions of Shakspeare ; ” “A Few Notes | 
on Shakspearc j” and “Strictures on 
Collier’s new Edition of Shaksj)eare.” 
The lives of Shakspearc, Poi)c, Akcuside 
and Beattie, in the “Aldine Poets,” 
were written by him ; and he has edited 
various volumes for the Camden and 
Percy Societies. His “ Recollections of 
the Tabic Talk of Samuel Rogers,” 
has been several times reprinted. Asa 
Shakspearian critic Mr. Dyce is perhaps 
most favourably known, and his text of 
the gi’eat dramatist has been pronounced 
by the “ Quaiterly, ” to be by far the 
best yet given to the world. 
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DYCE, William, R.A., a painter of 
history, and writer on subjects connected 
chiefly with the Fine Arts and ecclesi- 
astical antiquities, was born at Aber- 
deen, in 1806. He was educated at the 
University of Aberdeen, and took the 
degree of M.A. at the age of sixteen. He 
was intended for one of the learned pro- 
fessions, but subsequently devoted him- 
.self to ait, and went to London in 1825 
to be entered as a pupil of the Royal 
Academy. He was admitted j but his 
father having been advised to send him 
to study in Italy, Mr. Dyce set out for 
Rome in the same year. On Ids return, 
he produced a picture on a classical sub- 
ject, Avhich was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1827. After a second visit 
to Italy, he finally returned to this 
country, and spent some years partly in 
London and i)artly in Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh. A pamj^hlet, vliicli he 
wrote in 1836, “On the Application of 
Design to Manufactures,” having been 
brought under the notice of the Board 
of Trade, ho was summoned to London, 
and sent by the President — then JMr. 
Poulett Thomson — ou a mis:iion to the 
Continent, to report on the organiza- 
tion of F<ircign Schools of Design, with 
a view to the formation ()f an establish- 
ment of that kind in Loinlon, which 
was then in contemplation. Tlic report 
made by him was printed by the House 
of Commons, and he was appointed Di- 
rector of the new establishment, with 
Mr. Herbcil;, R.A., as Head Master. 
He held this office for five years ; and 
on his resignation in 1843, was apj)ointed 
Inspector of the Provincial Schools, 
which had been established under his 
management, and a meml>er of the 
Council. His occiq)ations at the School 
of Design having become less engross- 
ing, he again applied himself to ait, and 
in 1844 exhibited his picture of “King 
Joash shooting the Arrow of Deliver- 
ance,” the merits of which were so 
fuUy recognised that he was electe d 
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Associate of the Royal Academy. Tlic 
same year he exhibited a specimen of 
fresco painting at the Westminster 
Hall Exhibition. He soon afterwards 
received a commission for a fresco for 
Buckingham Palace, and subsequently 
for Osborne. He was the first of the 
artists employed on the New Houses of 
Parliament, and so highly was his “Bap- 
tism of l]tholbert”— his grand fresco in 
the House of Lords — ap])reciated, that 
he has been for years engage<l in adorn- 
ing the New Palace. He was elected 
an Academician in 1848 ; but of late 
years, in coiisi'quence of his other com- 
missions, he has exhibited few oil ])ic- 
tures. He pul dished in 184.‘b44, in 2 
vols. 4to, an edition of tlic Book of 
Common Prayer, udth the ancient musi- 
cal notation ; accompanied by a Disser- 
tation on Cregorian Music, and its adap- 
tation to English words. He is also the 
author of a reply to a pamphlet of Mr. 
Kuskin on a theological subject ; of a 
work on “The Mauagement of the 
National Callcry;” and of numerous 
articles iu periodicals to which his name 
is not attached. Ho is Professor of the 
Theory of the Fine Arts, in King’s Col- 
lege, London. 

EADIE, John, D.D., LL.D., an 
eminent biblical critic, was born about 
the year 1814, in Alva, a small town iu 
the county of Stirling. At a very early 
period Dr. Eadie began to manifest 
superior powers, and made rapid pro- 
gress in all those branches of a liberal 
education, forming a necessary prepara- 
tion for the mi iiistry. Having com pleted 
his preparatory studies, Mr. Eadie en- 
tered the University of Glasgow ; thence 
he passed with honour to the divinity 
hall of the United Presbyterian Church, 
then under the superintendence of Drs. 
Dick and Mitchell. Having completed 
his theological curriculum, Mr. Eadie be- 
came a preacher of the Gospel. His supe- 
rior pow-ers were soon appreciated, and 
at the early age of twenty-one he was, in 


1835, ordained minister of the congi’cga- 
tion of which he is still the pastor. Gn 
the death of the late accomplished Dr. 
Mitehell, Professor of Biblical Literature 
to the United Presbyterian Synod, such 
was the estimation of Dr. Eadie’s scholar- 
ship and capacity, that he was unani- 
mously appointed in 1843, by the Synod, 
to fill the chair of his quondam teacher. 
Dr. Eadie was in 1846-47 twice called to 
a pastoral charge in Edinburgh, l)ut re- 
fused to go. Wliilc discharging with 
high acceptability the duties of this 
2 )rofi\ssorshi 2 >, and continuing to minister 
to his large congregation, every seat in 
his cha 2 )el being let. Dr. Eadie lias also 
devoted himself to the 2 )roductioii of not 
a few works of great usefulness and 
ability. “ Ciudc^n’s Concordance,” which 
has since jiassed tlirongli twenty editions, 
was the first work with which bis name 
was associated, and was umlertakcn in 
conjunction with the Bev. Dr. King. 
The “ Biblical (^0102^1^,” “ Lee lures 
on the Bible to the Young,” “ Early 
Oriental History,” “Divine Love,” “A 
C/om 2 >lcte Analytical Ooncordanco,” 
“Paul the Preacher,” and a “Life of 
Dr. Kitto,” are all 
and able works ; while liLs Cofiimen- 
fcaries on E 2 )hesiaus, Colossiaiis, and 
Phili 2 > 2 >ians aro highly valuable contri- 
butions to the science. of biblical inter- 
jiretation. The second edition of the fiist 
of these is now in the press. kSomo of 
the most erudite and graceful 2 ia 2 )ers in 
“ The Journal of Sacred Tateralpl-e,” and 
also in “Kitto’s Cyclojxefh’a of Biblical 
Literature,” were contribut(Ml by J)r. 
Eadie. The 2 )agcs of the “Nortli Bri- 
tish Review” have likewise been en- 
riched by hia pen. His latest 2 )roduction 
is a touching and admirable estimate of 
that yhcile princeps of English Congre- 
gational theologians, the late Dr. Pyo 
Smith. This essay has been appro- 
priately prefixed to a new edition of the 
“Scripture Testimony to the Messiah,” 
of that learned divine. Dr. Eadie k 
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now engaged in editing an Ecclesiastical 
( ’yclopivdia, as a companion to the 
‘‘Biblical Cyclopiedia. ” Dr. Eadic re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. in 1844, 
from the University of Glasgow, and 
that of D.D. in 1850, from the University 
of St. Andrews. 

EASTLAKE, Sir Charles Lock, a 
painter, and President of the Boyal 
Academy, was born at Plymouth, in 1703. 
Having passed tlirough the usual course ! 
of education at the grammar scliools of 
his native place, he adopted painting as 
a profe-ssi(»p, and entered the Iloyal 
Acailemy, London, as a pujul of Fu.scli, 
and afterwards visited Paris. He re- 
turned to England, and established him- 
self as a portrait j>ainter at Plymouth. 
When, after Waterloo, the shi]) of Avar 
Avliicli was to carry Napoleon to Saint 
Helena lay oil' Plymouth, Eastlake seized 
this op])oitunity for securing the la^t 
I)0i’trait t>f the ex-ICinperor obtained in 
Europe. As the great man walked the 
deck of the “ Bellerophon,” the artist, 
Avhilc in a small boat, took sketches of him, 
and from them produced a full-length 
portrait, which gave quite a new idea of 
the personal appearance of Nai)oleon, 
the Erench portraits being in general 
higldy idealized. After a tour to Italy, 
Sicily, and Greec e, he, in 1823, forwarded 
to the Exhibition of the Iloyal Academy, 
’views and sketches he had made. 
In 1828 he contributed his famous 
‘Peasants on a Pilgrimage to Home, 
first coaling in sight of the Holy 
City.” In 1830 Mr. Eastlake was 
elected 11. A. His hext great Avork, one 
of the most important of recent contri- 
butions to the English historical school 
of painting, was “Christ Weeping over 
Jerusalem. ” The deep sentiment of this 
great picture won its way to all hearts. 
It was followed by “Hagar and Ish- 
mael.” In 1841 Mr. Eastlake was ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Royal Commis- 
sion, formed for inquiring whether 
Advantage might not be taken of the 


rebuilding the Houses of Parliament, to 
promote the Fine Arts. In 1850 Mr. 
P]astlako was elected President of the 
Iluyal Academy, and in the same year 
he received the honour of knighthood. 
In 1855 he Avas appointed Director of the 
National C allcry, Avith a salary of i,T,000 
a year. Ojiinion is divided respecting 
the precise i)osition of {Sir Charles as an 
artist, altliough by many able judges ho 
is esteemed not oidy the ablest, but also 
the most learniMl of English painters. 
He is the translator of “Goethe on 
Colours,” “Notes to Kugler’s Hand- 
book of Painting,” and “ Ckuitributions 
towards a History of Oil Painting.” 

EDWAUDES, Sir Hkkuert Ben- 
jamin, K.C.B., an Indian olficer, was 
born at Frodesley, in fShropsliire {where 
his father was rector), on Piili November, 
1819. Educated at Hiehmoiid, Sui rey, and 
at King’s College, London, he received 
a cadetship in 1840. Having attracted 
notice by a scries of letters on pidiUc 
atfaii-s in the “ Delhi Gazette,” ad- 
dressed by “Brahniinee Bidl to his 
cousin Jolin Bull in England,” he was 
appointed, in 1845, aide-do-eainp on 
the stall' of the Commauder-in-(diief, Sir 
Hugh (now Lord) Cough. After taking 
[►firt in the battles of Moodkee and 
Soliraon, and being wounded in the 
former engagcineut, he was entrusted, 
in 1840, AVith an inqiortant mission to 
the court of the king of Iiimmoo and 
Cashmere, in which lii5 was completely 
successful. Til the following year he 
Avas deputed hy Sir Henry Lawrence to 
accompany, and control, a Sikh force, 
despatched to realize the arrears of 
tribute withheld from the Sikh govern- 
ment by the tribes of Burmoo, a hiU- 
bound country on the Afghan border of 
the Punjaub. The expedition was only 
partially successful ; and, at Lieutenant 
Edwardes’ advice, a second was despatch- 
ed at the close of the year, permanently 
to reduce and occupy the valley. The 
complete succeaa of the Lieutesant’s 
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plans is narrated in liia “Year on the 
Punjaub Frontier in 1848-9.” Scarcely 
had Bnrinoo been reduced than war 
broke out at Mooltan. Hearing of 
the murder of two English officers, 
Lieut. J'idwardes, on his own authority, 
commenced military o2)eratioiis against 
Dewan Moolrilj, the Sikh governor of 
that province ; and his jdans ]>eing a[)- 
proved of by Sir Frederick Currie (then 
officiating as President at Lahore during 
Sir Hcniy Lawrence’s absence hi Eng- 
land), lie levied an irregular force from 
the border tribes, in aid of a force of 
Sikh Jiognlars, and obliged Moohaj to 
withdraw hia army from the left bank 
of the Indus, and won a tH»mj)let(; vic- 
tory, taking eight guns from the enemy. 
This battle was fought on the IStli June, 
ami is called “Kineyree,” fiom the 
neighbouring ferry of the Ohenab. Tlu* 
defeated rebels lied to Mooltjui, were 
followed, and again defeated there, with 
Mooh’ilj at their head, on July Ist, with 
a loss of two more guns. Moolnlj then ! 
shut himself up in his fort, ami was 
blockaded by the united forces of I dent, j 
Edwardes, General Cortlaiidt, ami the 
Nawab of Bhawulpoor (commanded by 
another English subalteni, Lieut. Ed- 
ward L«ake, of the Bengal Fhigiiiet'rs), 
till a regular British force under ileiieral 
Whish arrived to besiege the fortress. 
For these services Lieut. Edwardes was 
promoted to a Brevet-majoiity, was 
made an extra Ckiniiianioii of the Bath, 
and had a gold medal voted to him by 
the blast India Company. During tlic 
operations he lost the use of his right 
hand by the accidental exidosion pi a 
pistol in his belt; in consideration of 
which the East India Company gave 
him a good service pension of £100 a 
year. On the assassination of the Com- 
missioner of Peshftwur, in September 
1853, he was selected to succeed him. His 
services in that post, though attracting 
less notice, are perhaps the most useful 
and solid 'which he has rendered; for 


hy a firm hut kind administration, he 
gradually attached the frontier tribes, 
and induced government to retrace its 
former policy towards Afgliaiiistan, and 
form a friendly alliance with Dost Ma- 
hommed, the Ameer of Cabul. The 
fruits of these labours were reaped in 
the memorable year 1857, when- the 
native arm^f of Bengal mutinied. Irt- 
stead of fraternizing with the iSepoys, 
the ti’il)es of the Peshilwur frontier sided 
with gov ei nmeiit, and furnished import- 
ant levies for service in llindostan, while 
Dose Mahoinmcd maintained a friendly 
attitude throughout the war, instead of 
marching down to Pcshriwur, and turn- 
ing the scale against the Fnglish. In 
iuiiiaii ])olitics Lieut. -Col. Edwardes is 
a decided advocate of an openly-avowed 
Christian i)olicy, in oiiposition to the 
traditional ])olicy of neutrality in reli- 
gious matters, and advocates, in all 
government schools in India, the forma- 
tion of a Bible class at which attendance 
may be voluntary, lu 1850 he received 
the honorary d(‘gree of D.C.L. from 
Oxford, and on the IStli June, 1800, the 
honorary degree of LL.D. froni Cam- 
lindge. 

E(B1, Augustus, a painter, was born 
in London, in 181G. Of his early life 
wc liav'e no record, but we find him ex- 
hibiting at the Academy iu 1338, and 
elected an Associate in 1848. He is an 
ailmirable illustrator of Sliaksiieare and 
Le Sage, to some of whose lighter 
fancies he has given a chanri 'beyond 
the reach of written descrijdhm. Among 
his chief works are “ Le Diable Bol- 
teux,” “The Victim,” “Gil Bias ex- 
changing Bings with Camilla,” “Queen 
Elizabeth discovering that she is no 
longer Young,” “Henrietta of England 
relieved by Cardinal De Betz, * “ Kath- 
arine and' Petruehio,” and “Bucking- 
ham rebuffed.” A more important 
work is “ Peter the Great seeing Cathe- 
rine, hia future Empress, for the first 
time ; ” sir picture which, for conception 
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and masterly handling, may stand com- 
]>arison with any production of its class. 
It is excelled, however, hy two other 
Avorks of more recent date ; one being 
“The Life and Death of Buckingham,” 
exhibited in 18o5, and the other a “tri- 
logy” exhibited in 1858, which had no 
title, but was described in an extract 
from a Diary (termed by •most of the 
])aper8 a domestic tragerly). Mr. Egg 
was one of the artists selected to arrange 
the paintings at the Manchester Exhi- 
bition. 

EG LINTON AXD WFNTON, AnriTT- 
TJALD William Monti jomkuie, fifteenth 
Eari.of, and K. T., late L«jrd Lieutenant 
of Ireland, was horn at Palermo, in 
Sicily, in 181*2. He succeeded to the 
peerage in 1810, and when he attained 
his majority took his seat in the House 
of Lords on the Conseiwative benches. 
Attached to field-sports, he encouraged 
racing and hunting; but though display- 
ing what many were pleased to term 
eccentricities, he never neglected the 
culture of his intellect. At an early 
period in life, under theiidiuence of ideas 
quite allowable in a young nobleman 
wlio represented the Sir Hugh Mont- 
gomery of C!lieAy Chacc, ho got up the 
famous tournament which was to evoke 
the spirit of the chivalrous age, and 
which indeeil iiroeluced a lasting effect 
on the minds of many persons who wit- 
nesseii it. The pageant was gorgeous. 
Lady Se 3 Tnour. now Diich(*ss of Somer- 
set, wal&,the Queen of Beauty, and the 
present Emperor of the French one of 
the spectators. In 1841 his lordship 
married the widow of the late Captain 
Cockerell, R.N., but who died in 
1853, greatly regretted. Lord Eglinton 
took no very prominent part in political 
life ; and when, in 1852, on Lord 
Derby’s accession to power, he was 
appointed to the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, the Opposition sneered and the 
Ministerialists doubted ; but both were 
discovered to have made a ^eat mistake, 


when in the course of a few months ho 
attained to a popularity never accorded 
to any of his predecessors. He displayed 
ability for which he had never got 
credit ; he Avas accessible and genial ; 
alxwe all, for the first time in Ireland 
during a hiiudred years, he exhibited 
the novel spectacle of a nobleman re- 
solved to govern the country without 
reference to party ; and thus was turned 
the first leaf in the history of Ireland’s 
social advancement. On the overthrow 
of J^ord Derby’s administration, in 1853, 
he was necessarily recalled ; but on the 
reinstatement of the Conservatives, in 
1858, he returned to Ireland as Lord 
Lieutenant ; of course retiring when 
Lord Derby resigned in 1850. As a 
landlord, Lord Eglinton takes great 
interest in agricultural improvements. 
He is fond of out-door games, and there 
are few bettor curlers or boAvlors in 
Scotland. He preserves his attachment 
to field-sports, but at the same time no 
one more highly aiiprociates intidlectual 
cultivation, and he has endoavoureil to 
the utmost to promote the illusion of 
education through every class of the 
community. The Scottish rights ques- 
tion was Avarmly espouseil hy Ijord 
Eglinton, on grounds which have been 
much misrepresented by the press. He 
AV'as elected Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University in 1853 ; and he is Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Ayr. He 
married, in November 1859, Lady Adda 
Caj)cl, daughter of the Earl of Essex. 

EHRENBERG, Christian Goit- 
FREID, a German naturalist and micro- 
scopist, was born on the 19th of April, 
1795, at Delitzch, in Prussian Saxony. 
He received his early education at 
Sohnlpforta, and there commenced the 
study of theology, which he afterwards 
abandoned for that of medicine, at 
Leipsic, in 1815. In 1817 the law of 
military service called him to Berlin, 
where he took the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in 1818 ; and published in the 
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“Academia Lcopoldina,” his ohscrva- Hoats microscopic dust. From objects 
tions upon the genniiiation of seeds, examined, and drawings made, during 
At this time he became acquainted with his travels in Africa, Syria, and Arabia, 
the celebrated Hemprich, with whom he a great number of plates have been 
was sent on a scientific expedition into prepared and publislicd at intervals^ 
Egyi>t. The two travellers visited the since 1828, tlie work not having yet 
coasts of Lydia, Middle Egyf)t, Nubia, been finished. Ehrenberg is a member 
Uongola, and Syria, exploring the ruins of most oi tlie learned societies of Europe, 
of Baalbec and Mount Lebanon. After aiul enjoys a higher reputation with sci- 
returning again to Cairo, they proceeded entilic men than with tlie general public, 
to Mount Sinai, the height of whicli was ■ iu consequence of the character of his 
ascertaincMl byEhrenlicrg, and thence to | researches, which liave opened up nevr 
the Red Sea, Arabia, and Abyssinia, j fields of scientific observation, in the 
On his return from his eastern journey, j cultivation of which he has throughout 
Ehronherg was appointed one of the , his whole career held the highest rank, 
professors of the Faculty of :\le<liciue. | EICllWAJJl, Edwaru, a naturalist, 
at Berlin. In 1829 ho accompanied j was born iu July, 1795, at Mittau, in 
ffumboldt to the Ural Mountains, di- j lathiiania. lie studied medicine, and 
recting his attention es])ecially to micro- the natural sciences, at Berlin. After 
sco])ic investigations. Cuvier iu the travelling over a great part of Europe, 
French Academy, and Humboldt in j he retimicd to Russia in 1821, Avliere he 
“ Cosmos, ”haA'’C pointed out the immense ; delivered some po[mlar lectures, and 
scientific value of these inquiries. Eh- | was appointed Frufessor of Zf)ology and 
renberg’s great work on “ Infusoria,” j Midwifery, at Casan. From 1825 to 
forming one i)art of his investigations, , 1827 he expl<»red the Cas]nan Sea, and 
was published in 1838, and drew iqum ^ the country of the Caucasus ; and on 
him the attention of acieiititic men all j i«oacliing Europe once again, was ap- 
over Eiiro])e. In 1842 he was elected ; poii^te* I Assistant Professor iu the TJni- 
Perpetiuil Secretary of the Loyal Aca- j versity of Wilua. That iiistituibhi hav- 
demy of Berlin, having been a Fellovv j iug been suppressed, lui was aiqu anted, 
from the year 1827, and liaviug con- 1 in 1838, Perpetual Secretary and Pro- 
trihuted many memoirs to the Trans- 1 fessor of Zoology and Mineralogy to the 
actions, during the whole of the inter- i ^^ledical and Surgical Acailemy of that 
veiling period, among wdiieli may be | place. C^alled then to St. Petersburg, 
cnumt;rated one on “ The Cynocepha- he tilled several scit ritilic situations, 
Ills;” a second on “The Soil of the and roamed through a arious ct^iin tries, 
Desert;” a third on “ The Corals of the adding to his ua\ui kiioAAdedgt*! and the 
Red Sea;” a fourth on “The Lumino- poAver of conveying it to others. In 
sity of the Sea.” Since the publication 1851 the learned Professor retired from 
of his “ Infusoria,” he has pursue^! his the really aetiA'e pursuits of his pro- 
investigations of the fossil forms of mi- fession, and received tJie title of Coun- 
croscopic organisms, the result of his cillor of State. He is a member of all 
inquiries being embodieil in a work tlie Academies of Russiii, as Avell as 
entitled “ Micro-geologie,” published in of many foreign societies. Belonging 
1854. This work illustrates the micro- to a German prov ince of Russia, Eich- 
scopic life of the whole globe ; more wald has written liis w^orks in Latin, 
especially in its connexion with and French, Russian, and Cerman, but 
influence upon rocks, the soil, the bed of chiefly in German. Among the most 
the sea, and the atmosphere in which important of hisAVorks, are his “Joiir^ 
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ncy to the Casi)i;iii Rea and the Oaii- 
casna “The Ancient Geography of the 
Caspian, the Caucasus, and Routheni 
Russia;” “A Treatise on the Silurian 
Deposit of Estlionia;” “Sketches, by a 
Naturalist, oE Tjithuania, Volhynia, and 
Poilolia “Plaiitarum Novanim (pias 
in itincre C^aspio, Caucasico, ohserva\'it 
Fasciculi;” “F.iuiia CaH]>ico-Cauca- 
sica;” “Researches on Russian Infuso- 
ria;” “The Paheontology of Russia,” 

&c. &c. 

ELGIN axD KINCARDINE, Tm: 

Eakl of, K.T., lat<j Governor- General 
of Canada, and now British Anihassador 
Extraordinary to China, was horn ; difliciiltic'S j)rocured a treaty which 
in 1811. fionl l‘]lgin, tlierc]uc''Ontativc gave Britain fnscr access to China 
in the male liiu' of the great Scottish I than she (‘\ i;r en joyed before. His task 
house of Bi'iice, is the sou of the dis'*uas not only delicate, but ilangerous ; 
tinguished nobleman wdio eiirielieil the | but In* fullilhid it, so far as it lay in his 
art treasures of this kingdom by his power, with consummate a<ldress ainl 
collection of sculpture, generally knowm Iskill. Ho ri'gretted not having had the 
as the “Elgin marbles.” The ]»iesent , ojiportuiiity of overawing the Chinese 
Lord Elgin Avas educated at his father's Government in their capital before re- 
seat in Fifesbire, and afterwards at ' turning to Europe, which he seems to 
Oxford. H(' was returned to Pailia- j hava? cousnlered absolutely necessary to 
ment as meml3or for Sontbampton, in ' bring them to a true sense of *'hoir posi- 
1811 ; and ill 1842, on the dcMth of his 1 1 ion with regard to the Eiiro{)cau powers, 
father, iva^ called to the House of ' After tbe retimi of the Earl of Elgin to 
Peers. In the saine year he Avas ap- j England, aiul on the formation of the 
pointed Gevernor of Jamaica, wdieic he | present ministry, he was aiip<»inte«l Po.st- 
contiinicd to administer the aflairs of | master-General. Owing to a breach of 
the island Avith equal ability and sue- ' tbe Chinese treaty, he has again left 
cess until 1845, wdieii he Avas sent to | this country for the East, where there 
Canada as Governor- General. His a<l-icaii he little doubt that decisive mea- 


conciliatcd all parties ; and since tliat 
time, Canada has been one of the most, 
if not the most, pros])erou3 of all the 
Biitish colonies. In 1857, the serious 
disputes hetAveen the European and 
natiA’^e population in China, Avhich had 
broken into an open rupture, induced 
the British Government to look out for 
some aide and resolute diplomatist to 
settle mattiTS in that remote cpiarter of 
the AA’orhl. His antecedents at once 
pointed out Lord Elgin as the fittest 
man to act in an intricate case with 
1 igonr and discretion. He accordingly 
I i)roeee<h><l to the East, arrainriwfl tho 


ministration of . the Canadian govern- siires Ai ill now he taken to curb the 
ment w^as beyond all precedent sue- insolence of the “ Celestials,” and to pro - 
cessbil. Recognising no party, he sought tect both the European merchants and 
to develop) the industrial and commer- the native producers from the rapacity 
cial resources of the colony, a difilcult and stiii)i<lity of the ruling jiower. 
undertaking wdth a country which ha»l ELLEN BORO UGH, The Right 
long been distracted by intestine fends. IIox, Edward Law, Earl of, was 
He encouraged agriculture and trade by horn on 8th of September, 1790. He is 
every means at his command, and ad- the son of the celebrated Chief Justice 
mitted no distinction between the citi- of the King’s Bench, and was educated 
zens of the Upiier and Lower Provinces, at Eton and Cambridge. He succeeded 
By his patience, forbearance, and a desire to his father’s title and estates in 1818. 
to accommodate himself to the habits of In the Wellington ministry he hold 
those with whom he had to deal, he the office of Privy Seal, and in Sir 
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Robert Peel’s government (1835) was 
President of the Board of Control. That 
administration existing but a few 
months, Lord Ellenboroiigh had no post 
until 1841, when Sir Robert Peel placed 
him in his old situation, l^ord Auck- 
land having been recalled from the 
government of India, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough succeeded him, arriving at Cal- 
cutta in 1842. Ho concpiered Hcinde, 
and reduced ( Iwalior ; but his opponents 
accused him of so many eccentricities, 
that the now defunct East India (Com- 
pany recalled him, though contrary to 
the wish of the, ministry. In 184() he 
was First fjord of the Admiralty, but 
went out with Sir Robert Peel. In 
1 SoS he once again took charge, under 
Lord Dt'iby, of Indian affairs, but an 
untoward despatch to Lord Canning, 
the Covernor-Ceneral, having become 
public proiici-ty, such a storm was raised 
as compelled him to resign office. Ijord 
Ellenboroiigh is an accomplished orator, 
tliough somewhat dogmatic in the ex- 
pression of his opinions. 

ElddOTSON, .foTTN, M.I). Cantab., 
F. It.S., was bom in Ijondon about the 
close of last century. He studied in tlie 
Universities of Edinburgh and Cam- 
bridge, his earlier education having been 
received from ])rivatc tutors. He attend- 
ed the medical practice of St. Thomas’s 
and Cuy’s Hospitals for about three 
years, and was elected one of the phy- 
sicians to the former institution. In 
1831 he was appointed Professor of the 
Practice of Medicine in the London 
University, where he became one of its 
most popular and effective of instr(ictors. 
In 1834 he succooded in establishing an 
hospital in University College, and then 
resigned his appointment at St. Tho- 
mas’s. His lectures, published in the 
“Lancet” and “Medical Gazette,” 
were universally attractive ; as was his 
translation of Bluinenbach’s “Physio- 
logy,” with notes more voluminous than 
the text, a work which reached to five 


editions. He was the founder and Pre- 
sideut of the Phrenological Society ; 
President of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London, and is a 
Fellow of the Royal (>’ollege of Physi- 
cians. In 1837 Dr. Elliotson hccarne a 
convert to Mesmerism, as a curative 
and an ancesthetic agent. The council of 
University Colhige not concurring with, 
but strongly ojiiiosing his views, ho 
re-signed his situation in 18;>8. He con- 
tinued to follow liis favourite pursuit, at 
great expense to himself, and established 
the “Zoist,” a journal devoted to mes- 
merism and phrenology, and extending 
to fifty-two numliers. He is the author 
of many medical, mesmeric, and meta- 
physical writings ; the first chiefly pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal 
Medical and Cliirurgical Society, the 
two last in the “Zoist.” 

ELLIS, Mrs. Sarah, formerly Miss 
Sticknoy, a writer on femahi education, 
was born about the lieginiiing of the 
present century, and received her earlier 
schooling i n a “ friend’ s ” semin ary. Her 
first literary efToi*t was a scries of do- 
mestic stories, called “Pictures of Pri- 
vate Life.” About the time, of her 
marriage with the Rev. \Vm. Ellis 
(1837), her mind was strongly directed 
to the position of women in modern 
society, and towanls the best means 
for their moral and intellectual improve- 
ment. To aid ill developing lier ideas 
she wrote and published “The Women 
of England,” which was fallowed by 
“The Daughters,” “Wives,” and “Mo- 
thers of England.” The same tciidoncy 
towards treating her favourite subject — 
the elevation of the female character — 
rims through all lier works ; the ‘ ‘ Sons of 
the Soil,” “Family Secrets,” “Preven- 
tion better than Cure,” “ The Education 
of Character,” and “Social Distinc- 
tion,” being perhaps the happiest of her 
voluminous productions. 

ELLIS, Rev. William, an English 
missionary. In 1814 Mr. Ellis became 
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connected with the London Missionary 
Society. In November 1815 he married 
Miss Moor, a young lady devoted to 
missionary work, and in the following 
inontli embarked with liis newly-iiiar- 
ried wife at Portsmouth for the scene of 
their future labours. From the peiiod 
they landed in the South Seas, until 
1824, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis were inces- 
santly engaged in missionary work ; 
and in his Polynesian Kesearches” he 
has embodied the results of his act|uaint- 
ance with the condition of the islands, 
and the character of the population. 
Having rctinned to England, Mr. EUis 
acted as one of the secretaries of the 
Loudon Missionary Society ; and from 
inf<»rinati<»n received from the mission- 
aries, together with official dociuneiits, 
heprepaieda “History of Madagasciar.” 
More recently he has iiiihlished “Three 
Visits to Madagascar,” a work which is 
higldy esteemed, and very popular. He 


“General Introduction to Domesday 
Book” was also one of his successful 
labours. 

EMERSON, Balph Waldo, a dis- 
tinguished American writer and spccula- 
tiat, was born at Boston about the begin- 
ning of the present centiuy. He belongs 
to the transcendental school of jdiiloao- 
})hers. Having graduated at tlie early 
age of eighteen, at Harvard University, 
Mr. Emerson accepted an invitation to 
become the jiastor of a Unitarian church, 
in his native city, and during the next 
seven or eight years continued to dis- 
charge the duties of that office. Being 
afterwards severed from his cluii’ch, he 
delivered lectures jit Boston, devoted 
himself to study, and eventually pub- 
Ii.shod a work called “Nature,” wherein 
he t‘X pressed some ]»eculiar scutiiueuts. 
“ Mail Tliinking” was the next embo- 
diment of his special opinions. Called 
in 1838 to deliver an atl dress to the 


has also written a “History of the 
Jioridon Missionary Society,” a “Vindi- 
cation of the South Sea Missicnis,” and 
“Village Lectures on Popery.” Mrs. 
EUis tiled in January, IS Jo, and in 1.SJ7 ■ 
Mr. Ellis married Miss Sai’ali Stickncy, 
a latly well known by her works on 
female education. 

ELLLS, Sir Henry, K. H, , a writer, 
and j»rincipal librai'i;m of the Biitish 
Museum from 1827 to 185(5, was horn in 
1777. Amongst his mo'^t valuable pub- 
lications is “Oiiguial Letters illustrative 
of Eiiglisli^ History, from Autogra})lis in 
the British Museum, the 8tatu Paper 
Office, and one or two other sources, 
with Notes and Illustrations.” This 
work h;is brought to light new and 
important facts ; and is a most interest- 
ing collection. Sir Henry Ellis has 
also been responsible editor of an en- 
larged edition of Dugdale’s “Monasti- 
con Anglioannm,” a work of great re- 
search, and has edited, revised, and 
added to numerous publications on Bri- 
tish anticiuitieSi and history. The 


senior class in Divinity College, (-Cam- 
bridge, tlie “idealistic pantlicism” of 
his pliilosophy was still more fidly de- 
velo]>ed : subsequently be addressed the 
same views to literary societies of Dart- 
mouth (Jullege, and produced a great 
(ilfcct by his orations. Mr. Eincison 
published the “ Dial and in 18443 a 
volume of poems. In 18-11) Emerson 
visiteil England, receiving a c<»rdial recep- 
tion from the literary society of Loudon. 
His impresbions of things as they are in 
England, the result of that visit, has since 
been published in a small volume, en- 
titlcil “ English Traits,” not indeed 
wanting in mannerism, but siiigidarly 
fair, and justly appreciative. A col- 
lected eilition of Emerson’s works has 
been publisheil in England, but his in- 
fluence upon the British mind has been 
comparatively limited. This circiuu- 
stance is perhaps accounted for by the 
fact that he is more an interpreter of 
Coleridge and Carlyle, than an original 
thinker. 

ENCKE, Johann F., an eminent 
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Gennaii astronomer, Wtas born 23rcl Sep- 
tomber, 1791, at Hamburg. In early life 
he was connected with military mattei^s 
ill the Prussian service, but having a taste 
for astronomy, he eventually devoted him- 
self to the study of that sublime science. 
He is most known in connexion with his 
researches respecting the comet of Pons, 
now called after him, whose period of 
revolution he has fixed at 1,200 <lays; 
and also by his calculations of the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun. Ht“ 
also speculated on the existence of an 
ether as the cause of c<jmets not rc-ap- 
j)earing at their calculated time. These 
labours have sccure<l for Mr. Encke 
a great re])iitation among Geriuau 
astroiimners. He was a[)pointed joint- 
director of the Observatory at (rotha, 
whence he vas called to Perlin as 
Secretary of the Academy of Sciences 
and Director of the Observ'atory. He 
was also entrusted with the public.ition 
of the astronomical almanacs. He pub- 
lishes regularly an account of the astro- 
nomical observations made at Berlin. 

ENF A NT IN, Barth KiaiMV Pkosi’KR, 
a French politician and social reformer, 
was born at Pans, on the 8th February, 
1795. He was ailmitted to the Poly- 
technic Scliool in 1813, and was one of 
the pupils who, in March 1814, offered 
such a determined resistance, at the 
Barriiire du Troiie, to the allied armies. 
The school having been broken up he 
lost all chance of promotion in the arniy, 
ami ill 1821 entered a banking establish- 
ment. In 1825 he adojdcd the ])rin- 
ciples of the St. Simonians, and soon 
afterwards endeavoured to disseminate 
his opinions on social questions in the 
columns of the “ Producteur,” a journal 
which he and some of his friends set on 
foot. He and his fellow -labourei*s toiled 
zealously to place the doctrines of social 
reform, and the “religion of thought,’* 
on a firm basis. The conversion of the 
ladios was one of his especial objects. 
Neither he nor his friends desired any 


profit from these exertions. Enfantin, 
indeed, lost Lis whole patrimony, and 
was ultimately prosecuted as an enemy 
to public morals, and condemned, in 

1832, to a year’s imprisonment. This 
sentence had tlie effect of dispersing the 
St. Simonians. After a coiiliiiement of 
a few months Enfantin was liberated, 
and jiroceeded with some of hisfolloweis 
to Egypt. Tliere they remained for three 
years, studying carefully the Suez canal 
])rojects, and the embankments of the 
Nile. From 1839 to 1842 Enfantin was 
a Member of the Scientilic Commission 
of Algeria. After his return to France, 
in 1845, abandoning his earlier social 
])roject3, he was a])])ointed to carry 
through the amalgamation of the Paris 
and Lyons, Lyons and iVvigiioii, and the 
Noril and Strasburg Hallways. Ho is 
now acting manager of the Paris, 
Lyons and Mediterraiioan Badway, and 
Manager of the Ccncral Water Comiiany 
at Paris. 

LOT VOS, JosKF, was born at Ofen, 
on the 3rd September, 1813. After en- 
joying tbe instnictions of a private tutor, 
Eut VOS w as sent to a pul >lic sch<.)( >1 , and de- 
voted himself to the study of his native 
language, of which he is the lirst living 
writer. Eotvos commenced liis literary 
career by a translation of Goethe’s 
'“Goetz von Berlichingeii,” followed, in 

1833, by two original comedies, and a 
tragedy, wliieli were bigbly succossfuL 
After travelling in 1830 in (iermauy, 
Switzerland, France, and Ei^laiul, he 
returned to Hungary, and edited a work, 
the proceeds of which were given to tJio 
relief of the sufferers from an imindation 
at Pesth. ‘ ‘ The Cartliusian, ” a novel, was 
contributed to by him. Entering the 
Hungarian diet, the iu)velisfc soon distin- 
guished himself in the arena of politics. 
Ill 1841, owing to family losses, Eotvos, 
from occupying one of the lirst positions 
in Hungarifui society, was suddenly 
idunged into poveriy. Eotvos, despite 
of temptation, remained faithful to the 
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national cause, and rather than sacrifice 
his prijioi])les, preferred to seek a subsist- 
ence ill the lahoui's of his pen. In pur- 
suance of this resolution, the “Village 
Notary” was produced. This work was 
followed by a romance entitled “Hungary 
in 1514.” In 1848 Kotvos accepted the 
post of Minister of Public Instruction in 
the Batthyani administration, but the 
stormy course of events that shortly fol- 
lowed was ill suited to his feelings and 
character, and he retiro<l to Bavaria, <lc- 
voting himself to the ])re])aration of a 
work on the “ Iiillueiice of the Loading 
Ideas of the Nineteenth (.’ontuiy on the 
State.” 

ESPABTEBO, Do.v B m.domkuo, 
Duke oe N'rrroKTA, was born Eebruary 
27, 1702, at (Iranatida, in th(‘ old })rovinc(‘ 
of La M<uul]a. Having n'ceived a good 
cducatnm, in 1808 he w’as sent t<> the | 
University of Almagro. and entered the 
army as a volunteer to oppose the French 
invaders of S])ain, in 180S. In a little 
more than a ycjar from the time he ha<l | 
adopted the profession of arms, he enten‘d i 
a military school at Cadiz, aeijuiiing a I 
comjilete aciiuaintanci' with military 
science and tactics, and from 1811 to 
1814 he eoiitinually advanced liis ]>(>si- 
tion in the army. Tii tlic following year- 
lie jrroeeoded to South America umler 
General Morillo, to defend the S])anish 
provinces against General Bolivar and 
his conijianions in rehellion. After an 
adventurous ten years jrassed in South 
America*# Espartero returned to Siraiii 
in November, 1825, enriclied, and 
married the daughter of a wealthy 
Spanish proprietor. On the outbreak 
of the civil war, when the death of 
Ferdinand VII. left the Salic law to be 
a bone of contention (1835), E.s])artero 
quickly rose to the chief command of 
the Queen’s troops. For his services 
against Don Carlos, he was created a 
Grandee of the First Class, with the 
title of Duke of Vittoria. On the 
usurpation of the regency by the Queen- 


mother, Eaiiartero was appointed Regent 
of Sjiain. For two years after t^is 
appointment he coiitinned to perform 
the duties of that oflice, and governed 
the country well an<l wisely ; but the 
Queen -mother, incessantly engaged in 
attempts to grasp at power which she 
could only use for evil, had made a 
party w-hich sought to restore lier in- 
lluence. Overthrown by this conspiracy 
against his authority, Es]>artero retired 
to Lomloii. He, the only true patriot 
Spain has had for a centuiy, was de- 
creed a ti-aitor, and (h'prived of his 
dignities. For about six yearn he lived 
;i (juict and retired life, but jiarties grew’ 
too numerous in Spain for the safety of 
the tbrone, and in the ]>er])lexity of the 
time the Queen and the Constitution- 
alists could fix ii[)()n but one man capa- 
ble of extncating the nation from its 
troubles, and the Duke of Vittoria was 
the man. Having n'tiiriK'd to Spain, 
Espartero w'as again placed at the head 
of the govermmmt in 1854, and con- 
tinued to ()ccu])y that position for two 
years, when, through intrigaes, his re- 
signation wxis neci'ssitated. con- 

stitutional minister gave place to 
des]>otism and O’Donnell, one of those 
men wliom the wicked fear, ainl tlie 
goi>d dare not trust. From an humble 
position Espartero raised O’ Donnell to a 
high position, made him a bosom friend 
and took him into his confidence. On 
the first ojiportunity O’Donnell intrigued 
to overthrow his patron. I n most resjiects 
Espartcr<i stands out as a noble exception 
to those who have lately licen the ad- 
visers of the S])anish crown. 

E.SFINAkSSE, Esprit Charles Ma- 
rik, a French general, was born on the 
2ml of April, 1815, at Haissac, in the 
department of the Aude. He entered 
the Military School of St. Cyr in 1833, 
and gained his first promotions in Al- 
geria. As Chief of Battalion in 1845, he 
commanded the Zouaves ; in July, 
1851, was a Colonel ; in 1852 General of 
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Brigade, and Aide-de-Camp to the Em- 
peror. When war was declared against 
Kiissia, he commanded a brigade of the 
first division of the army of the East. 
He <]istingni3hcd himself at the Tcher- 
naya, and at the assault on the Mala- 
kolF, and in 1855 was advanced to the 
rank of General of Division. In 1858 
he was called to be Minister of the In- 
terior, a position which, however, he <lid 
not long retain. 

EUGENIE, Empress of the French, 
born at Granada, May 5, 18*20, is tin* 
second daughter of the Count of Monti jos, 
her mother being of Scottish descent. 
Having been educated partly in Franco 
and England, she visited P.iris in 1851, 
and by her grace and beauty attracted 
great attention. Amongst her adn^irem 
was the Emperor, to whom slu' was 
eventually married on the 8()th danuary, 
1853, the ceremony being perform(‘d 
amidst the splendour which the rank of 
all parties demanded. Her IMajesty has 
become the moth(;r of a son, on whom 
the hopes of the imjierial family are 
centred. She has accomiianied the 
Emperor in most of his journeys, and 
with him visited Queen Victoria at 
London in 1855. She is highly estijemed 
for her kiiul and amiable dispo.sition by 
all classes in France. 

EVANS, Lieutenant-General SirJ 
Dk Lacy, G.C. B., M. F., a native of 
Ireland, was born in 1787. In 1807 he 
became ensign in the 22nd Regiment of 
Foot, with which he served three years 
in India. In 1812 ho joined the 3rd 
Light Dragoons, serving with them 
during the campaign of the Peninsula, 
and taking part in the chief actions of 
the war. In 1814 he served in the 5th 
West India Regiment as brevet lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and was present at the 
capture of Washington, the attack on Bal- 
timore, and the operations before New 
Orleans. Returning to England early in 
1815, ho took part in the battles of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo. In 1835 ho 


became commander of the Spanish Le- 
gion, ami again distinguished himself by 
his genius and bravery on the soil of the 
Peninsula. In 1 831 General Evans was 
elected a member of the House of Com- 
mons. Having lo.st his s(^at for Rye, in 
1833 he was chosen for Westminster, 
rt w.as while in Parliament for this 
borough, that he was offerccl the com- 
mand of the tSi)anish Legion already 
alluded to, which he accepted, with the 
s;inction of his* constituents. Tn this 
position his difliciiltics can scarcely be 
over-estimated ; he and his legitm were 
of great service to tlic (Queen’s cause, 
and, as usual in Spanish matters, were 
treated with ingratitude. He was 
])romoted to the rank of Major-General 
in 184(5. Tn 1854 he was apiiointed to 
the command of the sei^oiid division of 
the army in the East, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-General. At Alma and In- 
kermann he behaved with great gallan- 
try. On his return to England he received 
the thanks of the House of (Commons, and 
Avashonoui'ed with the Grand (h’oss of the 
Bath. Sir De Lacy Evans’ military career 
has been as vai'icd as it is extensive. 
India, the Peninsula, America, Waterloo, 
and the Crimea, are the witnesses of his 
genius and his valour. As a jiolitician 
ho has been a consistent liiberal. 

EVERETT, Edward, D.C.L., was 
born in April, I7fi4, at Doreliester, near 
Boston, United States, and in 1811 
graduated at Harvard University. After 
having studied law for son\^ time, he 
abandoned it for theology. Succeeding 
the Rev. .1. S. Buckminster, he fully 
sustained his already high reputation. 
His health failing, in 1815 he exchanged 
his pastoral office for that of Pn^fessor of 
Greek in Harvard University. Having 
received permission to visit Europe, Mr. 
Plverctt came to England, where he con- 
tinued for a short time, when he pro- 
ceeded to Gottingen, in order to study 
the German language and literature, and 
methods of instiuction. Having Wsited 
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Paris, Rome, Greece, and Turkey, after 
an absence of five lie returned to 

America, and in 18*20 became the editor 
of “The North American Review,” 
which, by kis exertions, obtained a hi^h 
position in literature. Tlie prominent 
part which Mr. Everett had taken in 
political affairs in the United States in- 
duced General Harrison, wlien he became 
President of the United States, to nomi- 
nate him minister to the Ei\i;lish 
Court, a })Ost which fe held for live 
ycai*s with the highest honour to him- 
self and government. It was during 
this official residence in Englamt, that 
Oxford bestowed upon him the de- 
gi'ee of i). (\L. On returning luune, 
Mr. Everett was elected IVesideiit of 
Harvard Univnu’sity. Having resigned 
tins offici* in 1849, from ill health, he 
remained witliinit any s]»eeitic a[)point- 
ment until bS.*).*!, when be was elected a 
member of the Senate of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Everett holds the 1 ugliest position as 
a scholar and an orator. Ho has retnvd 
into ]iriv^ate life, owing to the delicate 
state of his health. 

EXETER, Hrnuy Phtm.potts, Ri- 
.SHon OF, leader of tlie High Chureh 
jiarty in the Church (d Englau.l, was 
born in 1777. He studied at Oxford; 
was M.A. ill 1798, and D.J), ni 1821. 
He was first n^ctor of Stanhope, and 
then cliaplain to the Bisliop of Dur- 
ham. It w^as well understooil, at the 
time, that he was ajipointcd to the See 
of Exeter%(18.*}0), as a reward for the 
vigorous snj)|»ort he gave the Duke of 
Wellington’s government on the (pies- 
tion of Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
the year before. He was, at one time, a 
keen controversialist, and an indefatiga- 
ble pamphleteer ; wffiilst in the House of 
Lords he appeared in the light of an eccle- 
siastical Lord Brougham, for energy, lire, 
and independence. It may be remarked 
as a singular circiimstancc, that he was 
born in the same house as was Whitefield, 
the emiueut dissenting minister. 


EAEl), Tito^ias, a painter, was born, 
in 1826, at Burley Mill, near Gatehouse 
of Fleet, Kirkcudbrightshire. Shortly 
before his father’s death, iii 1843, he com- 
menced his studies as an artist, under 
the careful eye of his eldest brother, 
then a miniature painter iii Edinburgh, 
ami now one of the leading artists in 
Scotland. He was for some tiiric one 
of Sir \V illiam Allan’s puiffis, labouring 
with unremitting zeal, and gaining 
prizes at e^ ery Conipetition in the School 
of Design. being chosen aai Asso- 

ciate of the Royhf '^Scottish Academy 
(1849), and painting the often engraved 
anti well-known picture, “Sir 'Walter 
Scott and his friends, at Abbotsford,” 
^Ir. Fact! settled in London, in 1852, 
and rose rapidly in puHic estimation. 
In 1855 he painted the 
Bairn,” w'hich elicited the ad9mM(&*o£ 
critics and conn omeiu’S. ' Home and 
the Homeless,” ** Conquered but not 
Subdued,” “ First Break iir the Fafiai|y,” 
“ liist’iiers Hear iiae Gnde' V 
sels,” ami “Sunday in the Ba<‘k woods,” 
are noble pictures, overflowing With 
genius, as wtdl in composition as in 
treatment. 

FAIRBAIRN, William, a civil en- 
gineer and machinist, W’as horn at Kelso, 
ill 1789, ami brought Up as" a mechanic 
in the vicinity of New castle-upoii-Tyiie. 
In 1817 he coinmeiicerl business in Man- 
chester in partnership with Mr. Lillie, 
and the finn soon rose into the very 
foremost position in the trade of that 
city; and wffien this partnership was 
dissolved, Mr. Fairliairn contiimetl the 
business. About the year 1830 or 
1831, he mailc various trials as to the 
shape of vessels, and emiiloycd a small 
iron vessel fur that purpose. The suc- 
cess of the experiments emboldened the 
experimenter, and by 1836 he ventured 
on the construction of iron ves.scls of 
considerable tonnage. He was one of 
the earliest members of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
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Science, to which he has contributed 
some valnahle papers on engineering 
subjects* His practical knowledge has 
Ixjen employed in assisting some of the 
largest constructions,* one of these being 
the bridge orer the Monai Straits for 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway, an<l 
his experiments on the strength of ii’on 
are highly valued. Jdr. Fairbairn has 
occasionally made his appearance in the 
lecture-room, discoursing upon engineer- 
ing and (jtlier matters in a lucid manner. 
He is a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and a corresponding mcml)cr of tin* 
National Institute of France. 

FARADAY, MnirAEL, an emiin'iit 
chemist and c‘lt‘clrieian, was horn in Lon- 
don in 17111, and from a comparatively 
obscure origin, has hy his own unaide<l 
genius obtained a position as one of the 
most noted philosophers of Euro])e. 
Whilst working at a Ixjokbinder’s he 
was hy acci<lcnt introduced to a gentle- 
man, who, perceiving his abilities, ena- 
bled him to attend some of Sir H\un- 
phrey Davy’s lectures at the Royal 
Institution. To these young Faraday 
paid the deepest attention; and by for- 
warding 8ir Humphrey th(5 notes he 
had taken, he thus became acquainted 
witli that well-known chemist. Tliis 
circimistauce laid the foundation of his 
future fame. Young Faraday, disgusted 
with trade, which he considered as 
“vicious and sellish,” already aspired 
to devote himself to science. Having 
communicated his longings to the great 
chemist, through his good olhees he 
obtained, in March 1813, the post of 
assistant in the laboratory of the 
Royal Institution. Sir Humphrey, 
however, advised him not to give 
up the prospects he had before him, 
as “ Science was a harsh mistress, and 
in a pecuniary point of view, but 
poorly rewarding those who devoted 
themselves to her service.” In the au- 
tumn of the same year ho went abroad 
with Sir Humphrey Davy ; and return- 


ing in the spring of 1815, resumed his 
labours at the Institution, where he has 
ever since remained. Dr. Faraday’s 
discoveries have raised him to a fore- 
most place among that crowd of illus- 
trious investigators of ])hysical science 
that adorn our age. His distinguished 
merits have been long since acknow- 
ledged by nearly every learned body in 
Kurojie. In 1832 the University of Ox- 
ford named him I). C. L. His best known 
works are— (1) “Chemical Manipula- 
tion,” the third edition of which was 
published ill 1842; (2) “Experimental 
Researches in Electricity;” (.3) “Six 
Lectures on the Non- Metallic Ele- 
ments,” edited l)y Dr. Seoflerii, 1853 ; 
and (4) “ Six Tjecturcs on the Various 
Foret'S of Matter,” edited by William 
Cr<x)Ues, E.C. S. 

FAZY, Jeax James, born at Geneva, 
in May 1700, is desccjided from a 4'rench 
Protestant family, exiled after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of N antes. He studictl 
in Paris, and early became a writer ou 
luditical economy. His works, up to 
1840, indicated that he preferred the 
material interests of society to specula- 
tive or theoretical politics. In -July, 
1830, he was a])])omted principal editor 
of “ La Revolution ;” when he signed 
the protest of the journalists against the 
('rdonuauces of Charles X. He op])osed, 
siil>sc(iueiitly, the candidature of Louis- 
Philippc, and after that King’s acces- 
sion M. Fazy embraced tlie side of the 
Radical opposition. His vic'^^ were of 
a character so violent that he was even- 
tually obliged to rclin(]iiish the manage- 
ment of the “ Revolution and he 
then established the “ Revue Republi- 
caiiie,” But the many miscarriages of 
the democratic party, the difficulties 
of the iiosition he had taken, the dis- 
f^urageinent of Latitte and La Fayette, 
together with other causes, decided him 
to leave France, and change the field of 
his activity and his ambition. As a 
Genevan he was noted for his patriotism. 
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In 1833 he was marked as the head of the 
philosophical radicals, having long heforc 
rcnderctl himself conspicuous. He then 
founded the Revue de Geneve,” and 
in 1841, organizing a Radical committee, 
he initiated a revolutionary agitation. 
His labours were incessant ; and he 
took part in almost all the political 
movements of the time. In the discus- 
sions of 1846, on the subject of the 
Jesuits, between the Rrotesbiut and the 
Roman Catholic Cantons, the State (kum- 
cil observed a neutrality that strength- 
ened the haiuls of the Smidcrbuiid — a 
policy winch deeply irritated M. Fazyand 
the Radicals, and v\hich led to siieli a 
demonstration of the popular will as con- 
strained the Council to lay down its 
]>owcr. On tin* following day — October 
ytli — a Provisional (Joveriiinent was 
formed, ISl. Fazy being its chief. He 
exercised very considerable influence ; 
and the Canton of Ceneva was among 
those wl.ich, in 1848, adopted the new 
Federal Constitution. M. Fazy con- 
tinued to maintain liis republican opi- 
nions, advocating them thiough his 
joui'nal, })roclaiining his synqjathy with 
all nations which then demandeil libeity 
and independarice. The reaction of 
1849 moditicd his language, however, if 
not his ideas. He remained a iiiemher 
of the State Council of Geneva, and 
was elected its President, being at the 
same time a member of the Federal 
Assembly. He took an impoitaiit part 
relative V) the affairs of Neufchatcl, 
zealously supporting Swiss nationality. 

FERDINAND IV. (Salvatok Marie 
Joseph Jean Baptiste Louis Gonzaoa 
Rai'hael Renia Jarvia), ex-Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, Imperial Prince and 
Archduke of Austria, and Prince of 
Hungary and Bohemia, was born on the 
10th of June, 1835, and succeeded to a 
nominal throne, on the abdication of his 
father, on the 2lBt July, 1859, con- 
sequent upon the French invasion of 
Lombardy, and the war waged by the 


Emperor Napoleon III. for the “ idea ” 
of the cnfranehiscment of Italy. It is 
understood that the Grand Duke, whose 
subjects sternly refuse to recognise him, 
has taken refuge .iu the armies of his 
relative, friend, and patron, the Em- 
peror i>f Austria. 

FERGUiSSON, James, an architect 
and archeologist, was born cit Ayr, in 
.the year 1808, and received his educa- 
tion at the High School of Edinburgh. 
Fioiii school he went into the counting- 
house, and thence to be partner in a 
large merCiintile cstablishnu'ut, where 
prices current more engaged his attention 
than the Arts. After having devoted 
himself, during four years, to comiiieieial 
juu'suits in Holland and liondon, Mr. 

1 Fergu.sson jiroceeded to India in 18*29, 

I first as an indigo planter, and subsc- 
(picntly as partner of a lirm in Calcutta. 
He afterwards returned to Englaiul, hav- 
ing realized a fortune, and has published 
the first volume of an “ Historical 
Inquiry into the True Piineii>les of 
Beauty m Art, more esiieeially with 
rofcienee to Arehiteeture,” i.od suhse- 
(piently the “Illustrated Handbook of 
Areliiteeture.” Mr. Eergusson has since 
produced a wairk on Foi-titication, in 
whieli he recommends the einjJoymcnt 
of earthworks instead of masonry, and 
a larger development of artillery -fire 
for defence than had previously been 
thought of, and illustrated his iirojiosals 
at the Exhibition of 1851 by a modek 
His theory, as a matter of coui’se, was 
ridiculed by military martinets ; but 
the prolonged defence of Sebastopol by 
earthworks has taught greater respect 
for liis opinions. He is erudite, reflec- 
tive, and suggestive, and all his works 
indicate minute and Judicious research. 

FIELDS, James T., an American poet, 
bom at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
in 1820, is chiefly known in Euroi>e 
from his being a partner in the cele- 
brated publisliiug and bookselling house 
of Ticknor and Fields^ Boston. Mr. 
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Fields is, however, regarded in his own FOLEY, JoirN ITknry, II.A., a 
country as an exetdJent critic, and he sculptor, was horn in Diddin, in 1818. 
has eclited numerous poetical works, At an early age he studied modelling 
besides writing poems himself, which in the schools of the Hoyal Dublin kSo- 
are characterised by natural sentiment ciety of Art; went to London in 1834, 
id refined exiircission. A volume of and became a student of the Iloyal 
his poems was xmblish(*d at Boston, in Academy, where he was distinguished 
1849. He also ])rinted, in 1858, a vol- for his talent and industry. The mo- 
umc entitled “ A Few Ver.se.s for a Few del of “Innocence,” and the “DeJitli 
Friends.” A collected edition of bis of Aliel,” exhibited in 1839, were his 
com])ositi<»ns has ])een puldislied. lirst w'orks of mark. His ‘'Ino and 

FILLMOliE, jVIii.laki), ex-President Bacchus,” a work of great beauty, 
of the United States, was born on the lirought his uame prominently before 
7th January, 1890, at Simiiner Hill, the public in 1840. Hi.s next works 
New York. His father was a small ef note were the “ Houseless Wan- 
farnier, and the son’.s education W'^as derer,” and “A Youth at a Stream.” 
therefore limited. He was .sent, at the I The latter, in eon j miction woth the 
age of fonitoeii, to Livingston (-omity, j group of “ luo and Bacelius,” exhi- 
to learn the trade of a tailor, and was | luted in competition at ^Ye.stlninster 
then apprenticed to a wool-carder and | Hall, in 1814, obtained for him an 
clotli-dressor. His heart was fixed on aiipointment to execute works for the 
supiilymg his educational (h'fect.s, and New Houses of Parliament ; the results 
with this view In*- for seme time nf this comimssiou being the well- 
kept a school. Jlising grailiLiJly, but known statues of Ham])di‘n and Sel- 
slowly, be stinlied law, got into ])raciice, den, erected m St. Stephen’s Hall. In 
in 1829 was elected member of the 1851 his group of “The Mother” was 
State Assembly, and in 1832 sent to produced; and since that time, the sta- 
Uongres.s. He resumed hi.s profession tiies of “Egeria” and “ Caractacus,” 
in 1835; but was again retiumcd to for the Egyptian Hall in the Mansion 
Congress in 1837, whore he continued House. These works have helped to 
till 184.3. He soon took a di.stinguislied extend Mr. Foley’s reputation in an 
])Osition at the bar ; in 1847 was elected eminent degree ; but his greatest jiro- 
Comptroller of tlie State of New York, duetion is an erpiestriau statue of the 
and in 1848 Vice-President of the 
United States by the Whigs, (leneral 
Taylor heing President. The death of 
the General put Mr. Fillmore in jiosses- 
sion of the presidental chair, July 9tli, 

1850. His constitutional term of office 
expired on the 3rd of March, 1853; 
and though he had many ardent friends, 
he took 110 steps towards a re-election. 

In 1854 he made the tour of the United 
States ; and in 1855 and 185(5 travelled 
through the continent of Europe, and 
while at Rome was nominated by the 
American party for the Presidency, but 
was not elected. He has now with- 
drawn from politics. 


late Viscount Hardinge, erected at Cal- 
cutta. This .statue has been considcj-ed, 
by the most emiiieiit artists of the day, 
to be “one of the finest vibrks of 
sculpture of modern times,” and they 
have united in signing and presenting 
to Mr. Foley a testimonial to tliq-t effect, 
at the same time reeonimeiiding a dupli- 
cate of the work to be secured for erec- 
tion on some jHiblic site in London. 

FON BL AN Q UE, Alba n y, fonncrly ed- 
itor of the “London Examiner,” was born 
in 1797. This eminent journalist has of 
late years been withdrawn from the news- 
paper world, by his appointment as Sta- 
tistical Secretary to the Board of Trade. 
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Mr. Fonl>liinque was originally intcmlod 
for the bar ; but directing his atten- 
tion to the political questions of the 
day, he sent some articles to the “Ex- 
aminer,” which were so well received 
that he gave up law and took to the 
press. His style was brilliant, i>olished, 
and yet caustic — a iningling of Aihlison 
and Sheridan with Swift and Cohbett. 
Ultimately he became the editor of that 
joui’iial, and his services to the liberal 
cause were such, that lie was appointed 
to his present office at tlie Board of 
Trade. Tlie oidy book that bears his 
name is “England under Seven Ad- 
ministrations,” which is simply a re- 
print of leading articles publisluKl from 
time to time in the “Examiner.” 

FOBBES, Sir John, M.D., an Eng- 
lish physician, was born in 1787, at 
Cuttlelirac, Banffshire. H(5 studie<l, in 
the lirst instance, at the Marischal 
Collegi*, Aberdeen, and gi’aduated at 
Edinburgh, as M. D., in the year 1817. 
He practised for some time in Penzance, 
Cornwall, then at Chichester, from 
which lio removed to London. Ho was 
the first amongst English medical prac- 
titioners to recognivsc the importance 
and value of diagnosis as a 

means of dete('ting diseases of tlie heart 
and lungs. Dr. Forbes has drawn at- 
tention to the value of auscultation, and 
WJis one of the founders of the British 
Medical Association. As editor of the 
“ British and Foreign Mc<lico-Chiriirgi- 
cal Retiiew,” Sir John did much to 
elevate the tone of the literature of tlie 
profession ; unfortunately, however, it 
was not successful in a pecuniary sense, 
although it greatly enhanced his re- 
putation. He was appointed Phy- 
sician in Ordinary to Her Majesty’s 
household, and Physician Extraordi- 
nary to His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, with the honour of knighthood, 
in 185^ and was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and created a D.C.L. 
by the University of Oxford. Sir John 


has taken a deex) interest in the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and in the inixirove- 
ment of education. 

FORREST, Eowin, a tragedian, was 
born in Philadelphia, on the 0th March, 
180(3. He was early trained to tlie stage ; 
at twelve years of age he idaycd one or 
i*wo minor paHs in Ins native city, and 
at thirteen apx)eared there as “Young 
Norval,” two years afterwards eutoring 
upon his first regular engagement with 
Jones and Collins, managers of the 
West(‘ru (Urcnit. After several years 
of ])rofessional vicissitudes, ho returned 
from tlie Backwoods to the Atlantic 
States, and in 182(3, at Albany, lie 
jilayed second to Kean. In 1827 ho 
I lir.st appe^ared in New York, in the cha- 
I racter of “Othello,” and was hailed as 
a iiowerfiil and true iiiterx>reter of Shak- 
sxieare. After performing several years 
in the princix>al cities of the United 
States, gaining new laurels everywhere, 
he visited Europe, in 18 J4. Ih’cccded 
by a high rejmtation, ho received olfors 
to i‘lay in London, which ho declined ; 
his visit being one of study and obser- 
vation. Til 188(3 he returned to his 
native country, and resumed his x)rofes- 
sion. Tlie same year he rec(*ived new 
Xiroposals from London, which he ac- 
cepted, and in November axipcared at 
Drury Lane, as “ Sxiartacus,” and next 
as “(Jthello.” His gigantic frame, 
deoxi sonorous voice, and a truly original 
conception of the Sliaksiiearian x>3'rts 
he embodied, made him the lion of tlie 
season. Revisiting England in 1845, 
the axiplause which greeted his first axi- 
liearaiice was revoked in some quarters, 
more from jealous feeling, it is said, than 
from any other cause. In 1887 he mar- 
ried, in London, a daughter of Mr. J ohn 
Sinclair, the vocalist, from whom he 
separated in 1840, He has for some 
time, from ill health, been unable to re- 
sume his iirofessional avocations. 

FORSTER, John, an English jour- 
nalist and essay writer, was born at 
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Newcastle, in 1812. Having received 
an excellent preliminary education, Mr. 
Forster completed his studies at London 
University. He and his fellow-students 
commenced a work called the “London 
University Magazine.” In 1834 Mr. 
Forster wrote for the “Examiner,” of 
which he afterwards became the sole 
editor. As a jouimalist, Mr. Forster 
has long worked in a wide field of use- 
fulness, and has never failed to exhibit 
a generous appreciation of merit. His 
“Lives of the Statesmen of the English 
Commonwealth” has been highly 
praised. Peculiarly exact in matters of 
fact, teeming with the best information 
respecting tlie men and the times of 
which it treats, remarkable for energy 
and grace of style, this work is at once 
one of the moat uscfid and attractixe 
memorials of that memorable cjiocli, 
when “ the crown of England hung on 
a bush, and Cromwell sat on an uiigar- 
uished tlirouc.” Since this original 
publication Mr. Forster has given the 
literary world the most delightful and 
the most erinlite “ Life of Oliver Gold- 
smith” that has yet appeared. The 
publication of this work involved Mr. 
Forster in a controversy with another 
of Goldsmith’s biograpliers, Mr. Prior, 
who sought to show that Forster had 
purloined his facts. In this controversy 
Prior forgot the old adage, “the tools 
arc for those who can use them.” The 
biograjihic genius of Forster had given a 
life and beauty to the sterile collection 
of dry-as-dust detail which Prior had 
brought together. It was impossible, 
after what had been done with respect 
to Goldsmith’s memoirs, that different 
biograpliers should not traverse much 
ground in common. But though that 
was inevitable, Mr. Forster succeeded 
in showing that he needed not, in his 
intellectual opulence, to plunder the 
scanty treasury of Prior. The elaborate 
and valuable illustrative notes, with 
which the Life of Goldsmith abounds, 


render the work at once most delightful 
and instructive, in addition to those 
indepcMident contributions to literature 
and history, Mr. Forster has written 
some able articles in the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews. These articles have 
recently lieen collected and roi>ublished, 
with a new and elaliorate ])aper on the 
Grand Remonstrance of Kill, in two 
volumes of Historical and Biographical 
Essays. Mr. Forster has also very re- 
cently published a volume upon the 
“Arrest of the Five Members by Charles 
the First.” In 1856 he was a])pointed 
Secretary to the Lunacy Commission -- 
an office for 'which he possesses every 
mental fitness and legal qualification. 
Few men enjoy in so large a degree the 
esteem and confidence of those who 
know them best, as does the author of 
the “ ytatesmen of the English Com- 
monwealth.” That chivalrous houvur 
wliich he lias so well describe<l as ani- 
mating the stern Republican of the 
seventeenth century, is his own guiding 
star ; its brightest influence is shed over 
his character, and on every occasion 
where the weight of his name has been 
evoked, it has been to acliieve some 
noble or benelicont purpose. 

FORT UN P], Robert, a botanist and 
author, was horn in the county of Ber- 
'wick, in 1813. Being the son of a 
border farmer, his early education was 
confined to what he could glean in a 
parish school. His taste for horticul- 
ture was strongly manifested .jftdien he 
was a mere youth ; and eventually he 
was engaged as an assistant m the 
Botanic^ Gardens at Edmbmgh. lie de - 
voted his leisure to the study of Botany, 
attending the classes of the professor of 
that branch of science. His progress in 
his profession was rapid; and soon at- 
tracting notice, his services were sought 
for Chiswick Gardens. There he in- 
creased his knowledge of botany and his 
already extensive acquaintance ■with the 
species of plants. In 1842 the Botanical 
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Society of London api>ointed him col- 
lector of plants in North ("ihina, then for 
the first time opened to European explo- 
rations. Mr. Fortime fulfilled his mis- 
sion with sagacity and zeal, wandering 
through many districts of the e,mpire 
hithei-to unknown to Europeans, and 
making himself well acquainted with 
Chinese life, without in any instanec 
neglecting tin; main purj)ose of his tra- 
vels and researches. After a tliree 
years’ sojourn in the “flowery land,” 
during which he collected and sent home 
a magnificent collection of hot.anical 
specimens, he returned to England, and 
in 1847 puhhshed a very interesting and 
vahiahlo ;iccount of his travels, under 
the title of “Tliree Teal's’ Wanderings 
in China.” He was then appointed Cii- 
r<M,tor of the Physic Garden at Chelsea, 
an oflioe in which be gave the gi'eatest 
satisfaction, and remained in the situa- 
tion until the East India Company re- 
quested him to procec'd once more to the 
East, to pursue investigations regarding 
the tea plant. Ho left England in 1848, 
and only returned in 1851, when he ar- 
ranged the results of his oh.servatioiis, 
publi.shirig in 1852 his “ Two Visits to 
the Tea Countries of (^hina.” Soon 
after the issue of this w'ork he left Eng- 
land for (diina for the third time, and 
he has since laid before the wf>rld the 
fruit of his investigations in a work en- 
titled “A Kesidence among the Chinese: 
Inland, on the Cgast, and at Sea.” 

FOULD, Achille, a Frencli states- 
man, was bom at Paris, in October 1800. 
He is the sou of a wealthy Jewish 
banker, who died in 1855. After leaving 
the LyeCe Charlemagne, where he was 
educated, he travelled in Italy and the 
East. In 1842 he entered on political 
life, when he entereii the Chamber as 
deputy for Turbes. Having early turaecl 
his attention to the study of economical 
questions, his opinions on taxation, 
dances, and general as well as special 
imposts, were always received with 


respect, frequently as autlioritativc, by 
the ("hamber. He took au active part 
ill the discussions of all questions relating 
to s«>cial and political economy, and to 
the improvement of the agriculture and 
commerce of the cejuntry. In 1844 he 
was nominated .Re])oj’ter for the Com- 
mission appointed to in(]uire into the 
operation of the Stamp Duty on News- 
papers ; and in general he .•supported tlie 
foreign policy of M. Guizot. On the 
occurrence of the Kevolution <»f 1848 
M. Fould accepted the change as an 
accomplished fact, and his cniinsel and 
advice were placed at the service of the 
Provisional (jJovernment. At the elec- 
tions c>f July he was relnniod to the 
( ’oiistitiunit As.sembly, as representative 
for the Seine ; and about that jieriod he 
pnidisheil twi> brochures on the assig- 
nats expressing the danger likely to 
be iiieurred by adopting tlie monetary 
priqw>siti»)ns of the paHu s then m power. 
His remarks in the Assembly on nu- 
merous points eonnected with the 
finances, gamed him not only the esteem 
but the coniidence of a large majority 
I of that body ; and he was, as a matter 
of necessity, nominated on the various 
commissions planned liy government to 
regulate the internal a J Fairs of the 
country. Under tlie jiresideiicy of Louis 
Napoleon he labouretl to obtain and con- 
firm the coniidence of capitalists, and 
liroposed several measures calculated to 
effect that end, subsequently jireparing 
a considerable number of projects of law 
chiefly tending to modify the pressure of 
existing imiiosts. Finally, he projected 
the Bank of Algiers, and promoted the 
laws on civil pensions, the establishment 
of the penitentiary colony at (^Jayenne, 
and some imjiortant reforms in the com- 
mercial code, though he still adhered to 
the system of protective import duties. 
Though there occasionally arose diflFer- 
ences between M. Fould and the Presi- 
dent, these were not of such a character 
I as to prevent him, in December 1851, 
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from acting as Minister of Finance, but December 2ncl, 1848, on the abdication — 
be resigned in January, 1852. On the consequent upon the revolution of that 
25th of the latter month he was created year — of his uncle Ferdinand I. , and the 
Senator, and shortly afterwards was renunciation on the iiart of his father of 
recalled to power as a Minister of State, all right to the crown. The dilliculties 
In this cajuacity he advanced various of the Austrian empire were great, but 
measures of importance, and was consti- tin; new monarch was too young to have 
luted a Commander of the Legion of , added to them by any unpo})ular acts, 
Honour in December. He w\a.s one of i and hi. s accession w\as hailed as the sal- 
thc Directors of the Paris Exhibition in vation of the country. He pr< mused his 
1855, and from 1853 to 1857 much of i jicople a free con.stitution, equality of 
his time, attention, and jiulgmont were * citizenship, and a representative ctjnsti- 
taken up with the cornjiletion of the new tiition ; hut his ability to carry liis w^ords 
Louvre. M. Fould is ■warmly attached | into olTeet was tested by unprccedt‘ntcd 
to the Fine Arts. ,, j difficulty and danger, and found insnffi- 

FOX, W. J., a politician and M.P. j cient. Siirroniided by evil counsellors, 
for Oldham, was born near Wren tham, he Ava.s induced to dissolve the repre- 
in Suffolk, in 1780. Although of obscure i sentative assembly, and to withdraw the 
origin, hi.s talents procured Lima good i charter from Hun gaiy. ThcHiingainans, 
education at the College belonging to , iiiuhT tlie leadershi]) of Kossuth, re- 
thc riidepondeiits at llomerton, but 1 volted, and after a uoliJe stiuggle all but 
he subsequently embraced Unitarian | sne(;ooded in acquiring their imlo- 
opinions, and officiated as pastor of the ; pendeiice and tlieir liberty ; but with the 
Unitarian Cha^iel, Finsbury. He be- | aid of Paissia he was enabled to crusli 
came one of the most iiow^rful plat- | tliem. Tlu' support of iliLssia was 
form advocates for the repeal of the , dearly bought — at the price of national 
CJorn-laws. Guizot, in his Life of | Immiliation. In 1851 the Fmperor pub- 
Pecl, has honoured some of his s])eeches j holy declared himself an abs<)lute 

delivered during that struggle with moiiareh, after liavmg re-compiCBed, by 

selection as the most finished exam- the ■sdgoi’ous and successful generalship 
pics of oratory which the gre,at con- <>f Kadetzky, the* revolted la'omiicos ot 
diet produced. In 1847 Mr. Fox w^as Lombardy and Veuetia. The most per- 

elected M. P. for Oldham, At the gene- nicious act of his reign has been the 

ral election of 1852 he lost liis seat, but CVinoordat wdth the Pope, — a humilia- 
in a few months afterwards was rein- tion even gi’eater than his acceptance oi 
stated. He is understood to have been Ilussian aid for the conquest of Hungary, 
a contributor to the Westminster and j and the twdl effects of which Iflfvc been 


Pros])ective Re-viewis, and to be now one visible alike in his foreign and in hi.s 
of the contributors to the “Weekly domestic policy. I ii the conduct of the 
Dispatch” London newspaper. Mr. Italian war, forced upon Austria by the 
Fox is the author of “Lectures to the ambition of the King of Sardinia, and 
Working Classes,” and a philosophical the still wider and more astutely schemed 
dissertation on Religious Ideas. ambition of the Emperor of the BTench, 

FRANCIS JOSEPH I., EMrEROB of the Emperor Francis Joseph has acted 
Austria, King of Bohemia, Hungary, with more dignity than in other events 
Venetia, Dalmatia, Croatia, Esgla- of his reign ; and though success did not 
■yoNiA, Gallicia, &c., eldest son of the attend his effoHs to preserve Lombardy, 
Archduke Francis Charles Joseph, bom or to repel the unjustifiable interference 
August 18th, 1830, ascended the throne of a foreign power in a matter that in no 
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wise concerncil it, the governments of 
Kuroi)e, and siioh of the nations jis look 
upon French military propagandisni M'ith ! 
alarm and distrust, have not hecn able 
to withhold their sympathy from the i 
Austrian Emperor in the ardiums and 
yet unended struggle for the preserva- 
tion of his hereditiiry dominions. His 
Imperial IMajesty married, on the 2Ith 
»*f April, 1854, the Princess Elizabeth 
Amelie Eugenie of Bavaria, by whom he 
has two infant chililren, — the Arch- 
dnehcss (iisella Lftiiisa Marie, born on 
the 1 ‘2th of July, 1850; and the Arch- 
duke lliid<^lph, heir apjureiit* to the 
throne, ])orn on the *21st of August, 
1858. Jji private life, the Emperor ami 
liis amiable 7^]mj»ress are model^^ of the 
amnestic virtues, ami highly beloved and 
r c.s] tecteJ. 

FRANCIS XL, Marie LEoronu, i 
Kinu of OF the Two Siot- ■ 

LIES, AND OF JERUSALEM, DUKK OF ' 

Parma, Piacenza, and (Ustko, was i 
born on the lOtli of January, 1836, and ' 
^.^;eeeeded bis father, the late Ferdi- | 
uaiid II. (the Bomba of an unhappy ; 
notoriety, and the most unpopular of' 
Europtian monarehs), on the ‘22nd of I 
Nlay, 1859. He Avas married on the 3rd 
of February, 1859, to the Princess 
Maiie Sophie Amelie, daughter of 
Maximilian Jusejih, Duke of Bavaria, i 
His Majesty oceuj)ies a perilous throne, 
and is understood to have atlopted in 
ail essential points tlie retrograde 
and aJ"oitrary policy of his tin- ! 
happy father. He has already ac- 
quired among liis peojile the too signi- 
licant nickname of “ Bombalino,” or 
Little Bomba ! 

FRANCIS V., Ferdinand Oemtnien, 
EX -Duke of Modena, Archduke of 
Austria, Prince of Bohemia and 
Hungary, Duke of Reggio, Miran- 

DOLA, MaSSA-CaRRARA, AND GUAS- 
TALLA, was bom on the 1st of June, 
1819, and succeeded his father, Fran- 
cis iV., on the 21st of January, 1846. 


Like the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
every other Italian potentate connected 
by blood with the Hi>use of Hapsburg, 
and supported on his throne by Aus- 
trian bayonets, he was detested by his 
subjects ; and when the French marched 
into Italy, in 1859, the people rose in 
! revtdt and drove him from the throne, 
declaring their intention never again to 
submit to his rule, and voting the an- 
nexation of their state to the dominions 
of the (\)nstitatioiial King of Sardinia. 
His Highness married, in 1842, the 
i i)ii( h(‘ss Adelgonde, daughter of Louis, 
(‘x-King of Bavaria^ and sister of King 
Maximilian. I'hc Duke and Duchess are 
I both ill exile. 

FRANKLIN, Ladv .Tank, widow of 
the ceU brated Arctic navigator, , was 
born about the year 1802. She is the 
ilaughter of Mr, Griffin, of Bcdford- 
place, London, and became the wife of 
Sir .Tohn Franklin in 1826, When 
her husband was apiKiinted G(3|vemor of 
V’^an Diemen’s Land, in 1836, she ac- 
companied him to that colony. On 
the 20th of May, 1845, the gallant an^ 
intrepid commander left England, on 
his third and, unhajipily, liis last expe- 
dition to the N ortliern Seas, in search of 
the impracticable North-west passage ; 
he, at the liead of the exjiedition, 
lioisting his flag in the “Erebus,” and 
Captain Francis Crosier, second in com- 
mand, on board the “ Terror.” Two 
years passed without any intelligence 
being received of . the progress of the 
expctlition, and alarm began to be expe- 
rienced throughout the country, regard- 
ing its probable fate. The anxiety grew 
into aiiprehension, and, for the first 
time, Lady Franklin came before the 
world prominently — offering, from her 
private means, rewards of two to three 
thousand pounds to those who should 
discover the missing ships, their officers, 
and their hands. Towards the same 
end Lady Franklin appealed to Ame- 
rica : to her the cause was one of heart ; 
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to the "world it was one of science ; and 
the United States gave a noble response 
to her call, on both grounds. Government 
having sent out a searching ex])e<lition, in 
1850, Lady J^ranklin gave a<l(litional as- 
sistance by fitting out the ‘ ‘ Princi‘ A U M^rt, ” 
at an expense to herself of £iJ,50{). This 
vcvsscl returned, witliout bringing any 
tidings, in 18«5L Six years had rolled 
away since Sir John Franklin had sailed 
for the North, and all ho]>e was gone ; 
but the great-lieartcd woman was ri'- 
solved that though she could not save 
her husband, she would use evm'y ('Oort ' 
to ascertain his fate. Caivless of jier- " 
sonal saerifieos, she fitted out and dis- , 
]>atohed the “Prince Albert,'’ a sei-oiid 
time; bub with no more satisf.ictory', 
n^siilt. 8till La<ly h^ranklin persevered. 
The lapse of time rendered the idea of 
Sir John Franklin surviving tlie rigour, 
of the climate for so many yearh imjio.s- 
sible. Rut this noble Knglisli lady loft 
no stone unturned, eorrespoiuh'd with 
men of scienec in (‘very (piarter of 
the gloho, incited the wavering, and 
litrengthened the courage of the bold, 
rousing a genuine national spirit of sym- 
pathy with the living, and sorrow for 
the dead. Dr. Rae having found some 
ndic.s of th(* lost ex])edition, slie lilted 
out another, of whudi Captain ^PC’Iin- 
tock was the commander. He sailed 
on hi.s exploring enterfirise with a 
full expectation of realizing one of 
two results : he would either discover 
the Franklin party or thoir remains, or 
recommend that all further Northern 
search should be abandoned. Ca]>taiu 
M'Clintoek’s expedition was successful, 
ITo returned in his little vt'ssel, the 
“ Fox,’M>ringing with him sad memo- 
rials of seamen who had imt hesitated 
to endanger their lives for the glory of 
their country. But for Captain M^Clin- 
tix^k’s scarcli and its termination, we 
refer to his name in another place. 

FRASER, Alexander, a painter, was 
bom in Scotland about ^ 


be considered as one of the best delinea- 
tors of the s(;enes and daily life of his 
native country. Amongst sonu* of his 
liest Scottish subjects are the “ Laird’s 
Dinner,” the “Interior of a Highland 
C(jttage,” “Siicue from the Prison (J 
Edinburgh,” &;e. His “Pobinsou Crusoe,’' 
and the “ L.Xjst Monu-nts of Mary, Queen 
of »Si;otlaud,” have gained him great 
])r:iise, and are, jierhaps, two of liis best 
])ieturcs. Nearly all of his produetious 
are illustrativ’e of homely and rural 
incidents, and hri is extremely facile m 
executing tlnmi in a life-like manner. 

PUEDEPICIv VIIL, ( hiAiiLEsCjiins- 
TTAN, Kixd OF Denmark, was born <>tli 
of October, 1808. He niarrii'd, in 1828, 
the Princess Wilhelm ilia of Denmark, 
Ills eou>iu, whicb marriage Avas dis- 
solved in 1S87. He married a second 
tune, in Juiu' 18H, the PrinecNS C’aro- 
luie, of IMi'i'klenbuyg Strelitz, Avhieh 
mariaago, proving as uiihap]iy as the 
proA ions one, Avas dissolved in like 
manner, iu 1840. The King, nothing 
daunted by tlu‘se marital reviTst's, wivi 
mavrie<l a tlurd time in 1850, to Louisa 
(4iristincs (’onntess of Danner, a Lady 
of the PxMlehamber to liis prcA^ious 
Queen. I'liis marriage, a private ami 
morga^Kitie one, and not giA'ing the lady 
tin* rank of Queen, has rendered his 
Majesty exceedingly uu])opular ; and at 
: one time in 1850, and again in 1800, 
tlireateiiiNl to lead to iiisurreetioii in the 
streets of the (*ajutal, and to^he abdi- 
cation (»f the King. His Majesty made 
a toiu' of the British isles soon after Ins 
ai'Oessioii to the thr<ino, and iiispeeted 
more }»ai"tioularly the great eottou ami 
woollen manufactories in Lancashire ami 
Yorkshire, as Avell as the Potteries ami 
the mining districts. 

FPEDEPU Jv WILLIAM IV., KiNd 
OF Prussia, aa'^os born October 15th, 
1765, and siiccet‘ded his father, Frede- 
rick William HI., on the 7th of Juno, 
1841). Having recemid >5*3 
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Oorniany, he took part as a simple o(H- 
oer, ill the eampaigns of 1813 and 1814. 
For some years prior to the death of his 
father, the Crown Prince was looked 
upon as the hope of the absolutist party ; 
Init sliortly before his accession to the 
throne, his feelings and principles are 
supposed to have imdergone a change. 
Ft was seen with ])leasure by the most 
enlightened njeii of Prussia that he n- 
clined to the liberal side, and a iiolit;;/ 
was exiiected of him which would have 
the effect of bringing his administration 
into closer harmony with tlie national 
feeling, at least in ‘so far as its foreign 
policy was eoneerned, which li^aned too 
much to the side of Russia to please the 
patriotic and intensely Gorman ])arty ; 
that desire to he (u'nnau above ail 
things, even more tlian it desired to he 
Prussian. When m the fulness of time 
he monnti'd the thi’onc, these hojies 
seemed on tin* [loint of realization. He 
ooiicedod several reforms which, though 
of a minor character, were hailed with 
delight as the precursors of a bi‘tter 
system, and presented, in many re- 
spects, a marked and favoiu’ablc con- 
trast to his father, who liad almost 
uniformly held and acted upon the doc- 
trines of ahsoliitism. The new reign 
was unmarked hy any great event 
until the fatal year of 1848, when the 
revolutionary insanity of the ])eriod in- 
fected the })eople of Berlin, and Jed to 
collision^ between the military and the 
citizens. "Ihc king took measures to 
calm the tempest of insiirroction, [daeed 
hinLself at the head of the national 
party, and jiroposed to fuse all the Ger- 
man states into a gi’eat federal union, 
under a single monarch. His famous 
saying, ‘ ‘ Prussia disappears ami Germany 
is born, ” added fervour to the existing 
excitement throughout Germany. But 
the king’s enthusiasm not only led him 
too far for the time, but very soon 
cooled. An unfortunate though acci- 
dental quarrel between the people of 


Berlin and the soldiers induced exas- 
jieratioii on both sides, and renewed 
bloodshed was tlie result. Prisoners 
were taken, but the king released them, 
following up his clemency by a general 
amnesty for political offences, and by 
forming a new administration from the 
ranks of men in the popular conff donee. 
Restored tranquillity was the almost 
immediate coiiseipicnce of his measures. 
8h(irtly afterwards, and still with Ger- 
man unity as his wat(;hword, he under- 
took to protect Schleswig-Holstein in 
op[)osition to the claims of Denmark ; 
but whim the National Assembly at 
1^’rankfort passed over Jiis predensions, 
and (‘h'cted the Archduke John Lieu- 
tenant-General of the German empire, 
hVedenck William became convinced to 
all a]»pi?arancea that “German unity,” 
such as is desired by the enthusiastic 
students of Germany, was a game too 
difficult for him to play ; and that as a 
king he would better consult the in- 
terests of his kingdom, by giving more 
of his attention to Prussia, and less to 
Germany, than he had been in tlie habit 
of doing. At the same time, as if fear- 
ful of the fate of Louis XVL and other 
weak though weU-meaning monarchs, 
whoso sad end is recorded in history, 
he thought it safer to act the part of 
a conservative than that of a revolu- 
tionary monarch, and entered upon a 
career of reaction, wliich exposed him 
to much ill-will, if not danger; but 
which never again eventuated in popular 
insurrection. At the outbreak of the 
Crimean war, it was confidently ex- 
pected that the King of Prussia would 
have cast in his lot with Great Britain 
and France in support of the equili- 
Firium of Europe, but with the vacilla- 
tion which has marked every period of 
his career, his intentions were always in 
advance of his acta ; and the reason for 
doing the right thing was balanced in 
his mind by some reason equally co- 
gent for not doing it, or at all events for 
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postponing it; and time wore on, and 
found liiin equally distrusted by Russia 
and by the powers opposed to her. In 
the year 1857 symptoms of mental aber- 
ration were observed by the physicians 
of his Majesty, and these symj)tom3 
continuing to grow stronger, it was at 
length deemed necessary to establish a 
regency ; and on the 9th of October, 
1858, the king’s brother. Prince Fre<le- 
rick William Jjoiiis, the heir presumptive 
to the throne, was inducted into that 
office, and took the necessary oaths amid 
the general satisfaction of the people. 
The king was married on tho 20th of 
November, 182.’], to lOlizabeth Eouisa, 
daughter of the late Maximilian Joseidi, 
King of Bavaria. Tlujre has been no 
issue ])y the marriage, so that after the 
actual regent, the heir presumptive to 
the throne of Prussia is the Prince Fre- 
derick William Nicholas Charles, mar- 
ried on the 25th of January, 1858, to the 
Princess Royal of England. 

FRE ILIG RATH, Ferdinand, a Cler- 
man poet, was born June 17th, 1810, 
at Detinold, capital of the Gcnnaii 
principality of Lippo. Receiving his 
early education from his father, he was 
employed at a mercantile, and then in 
a banking establishment, and published 
some poems in 1838. Their success 
induced him to pursue literature as a 
profession. In 1841 Freiligrath married, 
and removed first to Darmstadt, and 
then to St. Goar on the Rhine, receiving 
a small pension from the Prussian go- 
vernment. This he afterwards gave up 
on his publishing some political poems 
which opposed the measures of the 
government. Owing to thciy great suc- 
cess, the author underwent a prosecution, 
and his work was suppressed. Compelled 
by the hostility of the government to 
expatriate himself, Freiligrath in 1844 
passed from Belgium into Switzerland, 
and ultimately to that general rendez- 
vous of the oppressed of Europe — Lon- 
don, where he became a bankePs clerk. 


He subsequently published translations 
into German of the poems of Victor 
Hugo, and of the more poj)ular English 
poets, and iu the sowing of 1848 visited 
the United States, whence he soon re- 
turned to Germany. During the revo- 
lution he took an active part on the 
side of democracy, and composc^d a xioem 
entitled “ Die Todten an die Liebenden” 
(‘‘The'Dead to the Living”), for which 
he was prosecuted, but the jury would 
not convict him. The ill-will of his an- 
tagonists, however, finding fresh means 
to plague him, he, for a second time, 
emigrated in May 1851, since which 
time he has lived iu London. His iioeti- 
cal works, originally published in 1838, 
have jiassed through eighteen editions, 
besides a large reprint of his complete 
works, issued at New York in 1858. 
The poetry is original in the highest 
sense, bearing almost no resemblance to 
the works of any former German x>oet. 
His translations from the English are 
numerous and excellent; the sense, spirit, 
and rhythm of the originals being most 
successfully rendered. He first intro- 
duced the songs of Robert Bm*ns to the 
German xmblic. 

FREMONT, John Cdarles, was 
born on the 21st of January, 1813, iu 
Savannah. While he was but a boy, 
his father, who wjis of French extrac- 
tion, died, leaving his mother in circum- 
stances far from alHuent, although she 
managed to give her son a g(^od educa- 
tion. After studying in Charleston 
College he became a teacher of mathe- 
matics, and subsequently jiractised sur- 
veying. As second lieutenant in tho 
corps of topograjihical engineers, he 
entered upon that series of exidorations 
which opened to America the gates of 
her Pacific empire, and won for him- 
self the title of “ the Pathfinder of the 
Rocky Mountains,” and his success at 
once made the name of Fremont famous. 
The report of the enterprise was pub- 
lished by the American government ; the 
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mtrepul pathfinder was raised to the 
rank of brevet-captain, and the Victoria 
medal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of Great Britain was awarded to him. 
Captain Fremont now entered upon an 
exploring expedition, intended to give an 
uninterrupted view of the route from 
^lissouri to the west coast of the Ameri- 
can continent. This expedition was 
crowned with a success fully equal to 
his former enterprise. The task occu- 
pied many months, during which he 
completed a circuit of 12 degrees in 
diameter north and south, and 10 de- 
grees er'ist and Avest, having travelled 
some 3,500 miles. So soon as this 
second exjdoration was completed, Cap- 
t.iin Fremont started on a third survey. 
The enbu’pnse was one of peculiar 
difiiculty, but at length every obstacle 
was surmounted, and he reached Cali- 
foiTiia, where he found the United States 
and Mexico were at war. Captain 
Fremont accordingly gave his country 
his aiiergetic services. When these ser- 
vices vveri* no longer needed, he became 
mixed up in a miserable quarrel between 
Stockton and Kearney, the military 
commanders, was tried hy a court- 
martial, and dtqiriveil of his commission. 
Feeling keenly the injustice done him, 
ho retired into private life. Having 
arranged to ]>roceed to California, Fre- 
mont collected a strong party, and started 
in 1848 across the Rocky Mountains. 
iSo great ^were the difficulties of this 
last expedition, that even its stout- 
hearted commander b(!gan to quail. 
Ilia mules were dead, his men began to 
droop : ton Jiad perished amidst the deep 
snows of Sierra San Juan. Only after a 
series of unprecedented struggles, mani- 
festing the most unconquerable energy 
and the sternest resolution, did. the 
shattered remnant of hia followers reach 
New Mexico ; thence they proceeded to 
(California. Fremont was afterwards 
sent as representative to Congress, and 
also received the Prussian gold medal as 


a reward for his eminent services to 
science. Mr. Fremont was a candi- 
date for the presidency of the United 
States in opposition to Mr. Buchanan at 
the presidential election of 1857. His 
principal work is entitled “ Colonel John 
Charles Fremont’s Exidorat ions” (1859), 
which contains an accomit of all his exjie- 
ditions, with annotations and additions 
by several of the most eminent men of 
science. An account of his life and ex- 
plorations hy C. W. Upham (Boston, 
1856), had a remarkable success, 50,000 
copies having been sold .as soon as it was 
issued. 

FRERTCH8, Frederic Theodore, 
a German physician, was bom at Au- 
rioh, in Hanover, on the 24th of M.arch, 
1810. He proceeded in duo time to 
Gottingen, in order to study medicine, 
and the natural sciences. Being ad- 
mitted a])hysieian in the ordinary course, 
he successively visited Berlin, Pr,ague, 
and Vienn.a, devoting his attention spe- 
cially to the study of pathology and 
anatomy. He afterwards resid(;d for a 
time in Holland, Belgium, and Fran(*o, 
hut eventually settled down at Got- 
tingen. A Fellow of the School of 
Medicine, and .attached to the Physio- 
logic.al Institute of Rodol])!! Wagner, he 
opened a course, whicli soon became one 
of the most popular of the University. 
In 1851 lioAv.as invited to Kiel, to direct 
the Polyclinical and Academic Hos- 
])ital ; but having t.aken a part, though 
it does not seem to have been .an active 
one, in the dis})ute between Denmark 
and SchlesAvig- Holstein (1852), he found 
it necessary to return to Germany, and 
Avas almost immediately a[)pointcd Pro- 
fessor of Pathology and Therapeutics 
in the Univer.sity of Breslau. In 1854 
the King of Pmssia conferred on him 
the order of the Red Eagle, and the 
King of Bavaria the order of St. Michael. 
He contributed actively and extensively 
to the “ Phyaiologic.al Dictionary” of 
Wagner; to Liebig's “Dictionary of 
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Chemistry,’* and to the “ Supplement” | and Satyrs,” which was exhibited at 
of 1850-52, as well as to. other publi- Westminster Hall, and its success seems 
cations of cognate character. In 1858-9 to have induced liim to devote his efforts 
he went to Berlin, and succeeded to the to the higher branches of art. Amongst 
chair of Clinical Medicine on the re- his most noted proiluctioift are “ Sabri- 
tirement of Schoulein ; to whose large na,” “Nymphs Dancing,” “ Diana sur- 
practice he has also in some measure prised by Actaion,” a Bacchanalian 
succeeded. He is the author of a work Dance, “Chastity,” “ The Craces,” &c. 
on “Morbus Brightii,” published at He has painted a great variety of pic- 
Bruuswick, in 1851 ; and of another, turcs, mostly illustrative of classical 
on “ Diseases of the Liver,” published sulijects, and has been highly successful 
at Brunswick, in 1850, on wliicli his re- owing to the perfect execution and 
putation as a physician and iiathologist is finish which lie exhibits in all his pro- 
mainly formed. It is now being trans- diictions. He was chosen Associate of 
lated for the New Sydenham Society. the Royal Academy in 1846. 

FRITH, William Powkll, R.A., a GARIBALDI, JosErii. This dis- 
painter, was liorn at Stiidlcy, Yorkshire, tingiiishcd general, so well knoum by his 
in 1810 ; and, like Lawrence, was the efforts in the cause of Italian freedom, 
son of an iiin-kce]icr. His pietui’c of was born at Nice, on the 4tli July, 
“Malvolio before the Countess Olivia,” 1807. His father being a seafaring man, 
gave evidence of a future successful Josepli early followed the same calling, 
career being in store for him. ThisVas and soon bi‘came distinguished for his 
succeeded by picture after picture, all of bravery and coolness in danger. Having 
which rose in estimation and value. His read a history of Rome, and afterwards 
composition is excellent, and his colour vd.sitmg that city, lie felt a dec)) interest 
admirable'. He throws into his works, in the ancient glory of Italy, and these 
occasionally, sly touches of humour, lueidcnts seem to have laid the foimda- 
bich jirodiicG a greater effect than he tioii of those attenq'ts wliic‘h he has 
])robably intend.s. Cervantes, Shaks- lately made in reiulcring his country 
pearc, Goldsmith, Addison, and the once more free. He first became mixcil 
British CHassics, have been the well- up with iK:>litical matters about tli^ year 
springs of his inspiriition. “ Coming of 1832, and fled his country from the fear 
Age,” and “ Life at the Sea-side,” arc that his name had been included in a 
among bis best known works. In 1853 list of parties suspected to have been 
Mr. Prith was elected a Royal A cade- engaged in a conspiracy against Charles 
mician. In 1855 he sent to the Paris Albert, then King of Sardinia. In 
Fxliihitioii his picture of “ Lc Bourgeois 1834 ho became connected with'^M.'izzini, 
(lentilhommo,” with several others, for wdio made an unsuccessful descent on 
which lie received a gold medal. In Savoy during the month of February. 

1 858 was })roducod the “Derby Day,” for Garibaldi tied to France after this, and 
which he received three thousand pounds, became cax>taiu of a French coasting 
FROST, William Edward, was vessel, hut soon tiring of a comparatively 
liorn at Wandsworth in 1810. He early inactive life he entered the serAuee of 
studied as an artist, and soon distin- tlie Bey of Tunis. Owing to the ill 
guished himself by gaining prizes at the condition of the Barbary licet, of which 
Royal Academy. His first remarkable he then became an officer, lie got dis- 
picture was “Prometheiia Bound,” and gusted with his employment, and in 
in 1843 he gained a premium for his 1836 proceeded to South America, and 
cartoon of “ Una alarmed by Fawns again engaged in the coasting trade as a 
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meaDS^of obtaining a bare subsistence. 
His restless spii-it ill brooked this state 
of matters, and in 1837 we iind him 
fighting for a Republican movement 
before Monti Video, where he was 
seriously wounded and cast into prison. 
After various fortunes he found a solace 
in his troubles in marrying a young 
lady named Annita, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, and who afterwards 
shared all his dangers and privations. 
After remaining some time in South 
America, and showing great energy in 
the popular cause, he embarked for 
Italy in tlie hope of engaging in the 
salvation of his country once more. 
He offered Jiis services to Charles Albert, 
who, however, acted evasively, and 
oventually declined to employ Garibaldi, 
who thereupon went to Milan and was 
speedily engaged in hostility to the Aus- 
trians. He repaired to Rome after the 
Pope had fled to Gaeta, and thence he 
was ordered to defend a position en- 
dangered by the army of the King of 
Naples ; but soon had to return to op- 
I>ose the French army which was pro- 
ceeding to invest the Roman territory. 
A battle succeeding, Garibaldi at last 
drove the French from the field, and 
gained a complete victory over them. 
He was equally successful against the 
Neapolitan array, but the French being 
reinforced again attacked Rome, which 
eventually fell into their hands, and 
Garibalcy and his brave volunteers took 
their departure by night, unknown to 
the besieging forces, and safely arrived 
at Tivoli on the ensuing day, July 3rd, 
1849. After enduring great hanlships, 
many of his followers surrendered to 
the Austrians, and Garibaldi with his 
wife barely escape<l with their lives. 
His greatest misfortune had yet to come ; 
chased by the Austrians, he and his 
nils were completely exhausted ; and in 
a few days, from the fatigues she had 
undergone, she expired in a hut by the 
wayside. Worn out by adverse cir- 


cumstances, Garibaldi now proceeded to 
the United States and South America, 
and after remaining there some years 
returned to Europe iu 1854, and took 
the command of a small merchant 
steamer, plying between Nice and Mar- 
seilles. The opportunity which Gari- 
baldi had long waited for was now 
approaching. Sardinia was menaced by 
the Austrians, and France hastening 
her assistance, a general war in Central 
Italy commenced in the early part of 
1859. Victor Emanuel, the King of 
Sardinia, hastened to avail himself of 
Garibaldi’s services; and at the head 
of a choice band of volunteers, Gari- 
baltli left Turin on the 20th of May, 
ready to meet his old and detested 
enemy. In the whole of the cami)aign, 
it is difficult to say which of the two 
characteristics showed by him are most 
to be atlmired, his courage or his strata- 
gem. Never found hy the Austrians, he 
was incessantly falling on them, and by 
a guerilla warfare harassed them in 
every possible direction. His band was 
constantly increasing; his name became 
a proverb of strength and success ; ho 
was, in fact, the terror of his enemies. 
On the hasty conclusiou of the war. 
Garibaldi received high rank in the 
Sardinian army ; but being dissatisfied 
with the slight residts obtained towards 
the freedom of his country, determined 
to make war on his own account, and 
being assisted with money, muskets, 
and men from Sardinia, France, Great 
Britain, and America, he started from 
Genoa in the early part of the summer 
of 1860, and landing near Palermo, in 
Sicily, took that town with a mere hand- 
ful of men. His volunteers soon in- 
creasing in number, and assistance flow- 
ing in on all sides, he next succeeded 
in taking Messina, which the Neapoli- 
tan troops evacuated, and crossing the 
straits he landed in Calabria, and is 
now progressing rapidly towards Naples. 
The Neapolitan army is continually 
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losing by desertions to his ranks. The 
navy stands in a similar position, and 
the King of Naples is preparing to 
fight a kind of forlorn hope, or to take 
flight from the kingdom which he has 
so miserably and cruelly governed. In 
Garibaldi there are united all the quali- 
ties of a sldlful general. He is bold 
yet cautious, rapid yet prudent, in all 
hjs plans ; his courage and energy are 
iistonishing, and his successes almost 
without parallel in the history of any 
commander. Since the above was writ- 
ten, the following telegram has been ' 
received: — Naples, Sept. Qth. Gari- 
baldi hiis entered Naples. Great enthu- 
siasm prevails.” 

GAPtNTER PAGES, Louis Antoink, 
a French journalist and statesman, a 
member of the Provisional Government 
au<l Executive Commission of 1848, was 
bom at Marseilles, in 1803. Having 
settled as an accountant in Paris, M. 
Gamier Pag^s took a part in the revo- 
lution of July, 1830, organizing the 
barricades in the quarter of St. Avoye. 
Ho was returned to the Cham^r of 
Dejmtics by the arrondissement of Ver- 
iieuil, and took up his scat at the ex- 
treme “left,” where he devoted him- 
self to finance and other political ques- 
tions. In 1844 he induced the govern- 
ment to adopt the system of public 
loans by direct subscription. One | 
of the promoters of the Reformatory 
agitation of 1847, M, Gamier Pag^s 
made a conspicuous figure at the ban- 
quets. In 1848, appointed by acclama- 
tion mayor of Paris, he became, under 
the Provisional Government,’ Minister of 
Finance, and introduced reforms which 
obtaineii the general assent of all par- 
ties. He formed Comptoirs d’Escompte ; 
introduced into France the system of 
bonded warehouses and warrants ; 
saved the Bank of France, by declaring 
that its notes were not reimbursable; 
amalgamated with it the banka of de- 
partments ; and resisted the creation of 


paper-money. He continued to hold 
various places in the government until 
he lost his seat in the Assembly, when 
he retired into private life, with an 
unsullied reputation. He is now ac- 
tively engaged in preparing a “ History 
of the Revolution of 1848.” 

GASKELL, Mrs. L. E., a novelist, 
was born in 1822. At the age of twenty 
she married a Unitarian minister, in 
Manchester. She is the writer of seve- 
ral works which have attained to popu- 
larity; among which the most remark- 
able is “Mary Barton,” a novel which 
aims not only at the delineation of the 
joys and sorrows, the loves and hatreds 
of our common humanity, but whicJi 
'also attempts to give a picture of the 
habits and feelings, opinions and cha- 
racter, and social condition of the work- 
ing classes of oiu* great manufacturing 
towns. It is a work of very great literary 
merit. She has also written the “ Moor- 
land Cottage,” “ North and South,” 
“Ruth,” “Cranford,” and a “Life of 
Charlotte Bronte.” 

GAVARNI, otherwise Paul Chevalier, 
the most popular living French caricatur- 
ist, was born of an impoverished family at 
Paris in 1801, and became a machine 
maker. After his day’s work was done, 
he attended the Free School of Design. 
He made rapid progress as an artist, but 
did not adopt the profession, and indeed 
deiaved no profit from his work until he 
was thirty -four years of age, ^when he 
got employment in drawing sketches for 
“The Fashions;” that is to say, for new 
styles of male and female attii’C. Suc- 
ceeding in this occupation, he became 
manager of the journal entitled “ Les 
Gens dll Monde,” to which he contri- 
buted an admirable series of lithographs. 
His best productions, however, were 
contributed to the “Charivari,” which 
indeed owes its success, in a great mea- 
sure, to his contributions. In 1849 M. 
Gavami visited London, and contributed 
a number of characteristic diawings to 
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the “Illustrated London News.” He 
also published a series of sketches, illus- 
trative of ‘ life in its lower phases in the 
English metropolis, under the title of 
“Gavarni in London.” He has illus- 
trated a gi'cat number of works, among 
which may be enumerated “Don 
Quixote,” “ MoliJiro’s Plays,” “The 
Wandering Jew ” of M. Eugene Sue, 
and the novels of Balzac. A collected 
edition of his productions was published 
at Paris, in four volumes, in 1845, with 
letter- press by Jules Janin, Theophile 
Gautier, and Balzac. M. Gavarni has 
been prc-occupied for many years with 
an attempt to construct an aerastiit, or 
flying-raacliine, on whicli it is said that 
he has expende<l many efforts of me- 
chanical ingenuity. 

GAVAZZr, Padre Alessandro, an 
Italian priest, was born at Bologna, 
on 2 1st March, 1800. At an early age 
he divstiuguished himself by the vigour 
and liberality of liis discourses, and was 
at all times the champion of the popular 
cause. During the Lombard revolution, 
Gavazzi, by his appeals to the patriotism 
of his hearers, assisted in forming a 
volunteer army, which fought against 
the Austrians. He fell, however, under 
the Pope’s displeasure, but eventually, 
on the flight of the latter, hc]<l a juomi- 
nent position in Pome, under the provi- 
sional government, which had then been 
formed. The failure of the patriotic 
cause compelled him to flee to England. 
His lectures, delivered in different parts 
of this country and America, have made 
him highly popular. The fervour of his 
language, and the eloquent expression of 
his sentiments, captivated his audiences, 
and drew from them that sympathy 
which has resulted so practically in the 
assistance lately given to Garibaldi, 
with whom Gavazzi has long been asso- 
ciated in attempting to obtain the free- 
dom of Italy. 

GEEFS, Guillaume, a Belgian 
sculptor, was bom in 1806. After 


studying at Paris, he returned in 18.30 
to Belgium, and settled in Brussels. His 
productions, like those of his brother, 
are more remarkable for purity tlian 
power. While exhibiting national cha- 
racteristics, they unite largeness of style 
with much grace and poetic feeling, and 
remind the critic, to some extent, of the 
school of Canova. He is first sculptor to 
the King of the Belgians, and member 
of the Royal Academy of Science, Let- 
ters, and the Fine Arts. The most re- 
markable of his casts at the Crystal 
Palace are a monument of Count Fr6d6ric 
de Merode, at Brussels ; a bust of King 
Leopold, a Francesca di Rimini, and a 
statue of Rubens, at Antwerjx 
GEEFS, Joseph, brother of the pre- 
ceding, born at Antwerp, in 1808, pos- 
sesses no small reputation as a sculptor. 
Having gained the Academy’s prize, he 
studied for some time at Rome. He is 
a member of the Ptoyal Belgian Academy. 
Among bis best productions may be 
enumerated his “Demon,” “Adonis 
stfirting for the Cliace,” and “Science, 
Art, aiul Literature, paying Homage to 
Charles Van Hulthcm. ” 

GEORGE V. , FiiEDKiiroK Alexander 
C ifARLEs Ernest Augustus, Kino of 
Hanover, was born 27tli of May, 1819. 
As Prince of the B^ood Royal of Great 
Britain, Duke of Cumberland, Duke of 
Brunswick-Lunelmrg, he succeeded his 
[ father, Ernest Augustus (Duke of Cum- 
Ijerland in England), on the 18th of 
November, 1851. His majesty married 
on the 18th of February, 1843, the 
Princess Mary, daughter of Joseph, 
Duke of Saxe Altenburg, by whom he 
has a family of three children, two sons 
and one daughter. The eldest, heir to 
the throne, Prince Ernest Augustus 
William Adolphus George Frederick* 
was bom on the 21 at of September, 
1845. The accession of his father to 
the throne of his ancestors, dissolved 
the connexion subsisting since the time 
of George I. between Britain and Hano* 
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rer, and lessened to some extent tlie 
liability of this country to become in- 
volved in the complications and wars of 
the Continent. The king has suffered 
from his early boyhood the melancholy 
infliction of total blindness, which he 
has borne with such patient resignation 
as to havo endeared himself to all who 
approach him, and which he has allevi- 
ated by the domestic affections, and by 
the cultivation of music and literature. 

GEEHAED, Edward, a German 
archaeologist, was born at Posen, No- 
vember, 1795, and educated at Breslau 
and Berlin. In 1816, he obtained a pro- 
fessorship in the Gymnasium, or High 
School of Posen, but in consequence 
of ill-health he was obliged to abandon 
the oliice. Proceeding to Italy, he fixed 
upon Kome as his residence, and re- 
mained in that city for fifteen years, 
devoting his mind to antiquarian study 
and resi'arch. Convinced that to ad- 
vance the cause of archaeological science, 
it was necessary to unite the scattered 
elements of knowledge which he knew 
to exist in Europe, he took great in- 
terest in the formation of an archaeolo- 
gical society, called the “Institute of 
Archaeological Correspondence,’* which 
by letters and other means was in- 
tended to systematize the results of an- 
tiquarian investigation. The project j 
was conceived in 1828 by M. Gerhard, 
Baron Von Bunsen, the la^e M. Pa- 
nofka, and the Due de Luynes, The 
institution was placed under th^ pro- 
tection of the King of Prussia, Frederic 
William IV., then hereditary Prince of 
Prussia, and still exists in the capital, 
with the aid of funds supplied by the 
Prussian Government. M. Gerhard 
directed the proceedings of the institu- 
tion until 1837, when he returned to 
Prussia, and was appointed Archaeologist 
to the Eoyal Museum, Professor in the 
University of Berlin, and the Eoyal 
Academy of Sciences. During his stay 
at Eome, he assisted in preparing a 


description of the city, embracing all its 
particular points of interest, ancient and 
modern. He has been a most volumi- 
nous author, so much so, that it would 
be impracticable to detail the titles of 
his works. As api)ears from what fol- 
lows, nearly all of them are profusely 
illustrated, and they thus become of 
more than ordinary value to the anti- 
quarian and student of history. His 
descrii>tions are graphic, his style clear, 
and his industry indefatigable. M. Ger- 
hard has published detailed descriptions 
of the ancient monuments of the Vati- 
can, of the Museum of Naples, and of 
that of Berlin. The principal works in 
which he has jmblished inedited volumes 
are the Antike Bildwerke (Munich, 
1827, sm. fcp. 140 j)l. folio) ; A selection of 
Greek vases, found in Etruria (330 pi., 
in 4 vols., Berlin, 1840-4 ) ; A col- 
lection of Etruscan mirrors (240 i>lates, 
Berlin, 1840-4), and several publications 
descriptive of cui>3 and vases in the 
Museum in Berlin (Berlin, 1840, folio). 
He has also published a Greek mytho- 
logy at Berlin, in 1854, in 2 volumes, 
and a great variety of papers to the 
learned societies. 

GEEST AEOKEE, Fredjkric, a Ger- 
man author, was born on the 10th of 
May, 1816, at Hamburg. The son of an 
^ actor, he was intended for a commercial 
career, and apprenticed accordingly ; 

I but, habituated from youth to a roving 
lifd, he emigrated to the United States, 
reaching New York about 183^. After 
several months passed in that city, he 
traveEed on foot, first to Canada, and 
thence down to Texas, and back 
to the United States, where he was 
forced to accept any occupation that 
chance offered; being by turns stoker 
to a steam-boat, seaman, farmer, jew^ 
eller, wood-splitter, hunter, and inn- 
keeper. In these varied employments 
ho travelled over a great part of Ame- 
rica ; and returning to Germany, after 
BOX years’ absence^ he published the 
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results of his transatlantic observations. 
In 1849, after writing his '‘Pirates of 
the Mississippi,” he projected a new 
journey to the West J visited Rio Ja- 
neiro, Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, Cali- 
fornia, the South Sea Islands, Australia, 
and Java, returning to Germany in 
1852. He then produced the most suc- 
cessful of his books of travel. Several 
of his works have been translated into 
English, French, and Dutch, and are 
jHjpular because of their vivid delinea- 
tions of life. Mr. Gerstaecker is on the 
eve of starting on another voyage to 
North ami South America. 

GERVINUS, Georges Godefroid, a 
German historian and philosopher, was 
bom at Daraistadt, on the 20th of May, 
1805. Having been for some time cashier 
and book-keeper in a large Darmstadt 
house, he felt that his tastes were in- 
compatible with mercantile pursuits ; he 
therefore abandoned them for the study 
of philosophy, and eventually he was aj)- 
pointed Professor of German Literature 
in the University of Gottingen. When the 
King of Hanover, by enforcing some arbi- 
trary regulations, provoked a protest from 
Gcivinus, which was signed by other 
professors, Dahlmanu among the num- 
ber, and which resulted in the sub- 
scribers being expelled from the Univer- 
sity owing to political affairs, Gervimis 
went to Italy, and, retiiniiiig to Ger- 
many in 1844, was named Professor in 
the University of Heidell>erg, where he 
was rec^ved with the warmest enthu- 
siasm. It was at that period he began 
to publish those great works which have 
contributed so largely to his reputation. 
His political opinions being liberal, he 
united himself to the constitutional 
party — a party which received an im- 
mense accession of inffuence by the dis- 
covery that, in 1834, the German poten- 
tates had entered into a treaty among 
themselves to the effect that none of 
them should be bound by their consti- 
tutions, but that they should assist each 


other with their armies against both 
parliaments and people. Gagem was an 
active leader of the constitutionalists, 
and Gervinus was a trusted counsellor 
of the party. For the free expression of 
his political opinions he was prosecuted 
before the tribunal of Baden ; but the 
Government ultimately abandoned the 
proceedings. With the pen in his jour- 
nal and his voice in the Cliauiber, he 
advocated constitutional doctrines, but 
at length retired definitely from the 
position he held as a Dei)uty. He has 
written no fewer than three works on 
the “Poetic Literatiu*e of Gennany,” 
wliich have reached several editions ; 
his latest and most important publica- 
tions being “ Shak8])eare ” (1840), and a 
“History of German Poetry” (1853), 
in five volumes. 

GHIKA, Alexander, the ex-Hospo- 
(hvr of Wallachia, was elevatetl to the 
Principality in March, 1834, and adoi>ted 
lil)eral views, founding schools, and 
using the lx>st means at his command to 
promote the progress of the people. 
Under the influence of Russia two par- 
ties came into existence to thwari him, 

I one composed of the liberals, and the 
other of the Boyards, whose personal 
! enmity he had provoked. In 1837 he 
applied to Russia for assistance against 
the opposition in the Wallachian Assem- 
I bly. It was only granted on concessions 
being madti which virtually annulled the 
jwlitical and administrative indei)end- 
ence pf the country. In 1841 he in- 
curred the resentment of Russia by 
taking measures against the persons 
connected with the insurrection in 
Ibraila, with which the Russian Consul 
at Galatz had been mixed up. The 
result was that he was exposed to per- 
secutions on the part of Russia, and 
that Georges Bibesco, one of his bitterest 
foes among the Boyards, supplanted him 
as Hospodar, the Porte having been 
compelled to deprive him of his honours. 
He then went to Vienna, and remained 
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there till 1853, when he returned to 
Wallachia, where there was a strong 
reaction in his favour. In July, 1856, 
after Prince Stirby had ceased to act as 
Hospodar, he was restored to his old 
functions. The Eoumans expected that, 
under him, an effort would be made 
to reunite the two provinces, and that 
he would give strenuous support to the 
cause of Rouman nationality. But he 
di<l not display that energy of character 
necessary to give force to his convic- 
tions. 

GIBSON, JoriJf, an English sculptor 
settled at Borne, was born in 1790, in 
or near the town of Conway, North 
Wales. Gibson’s parents, who were 
Welsh, speaking English imijerfectly, 
Avhen he was nine years old settled at 
Liver^iool, where he was put to school. 
At 13 years of age he was anxious to 
become an artist, but the portrait 
])aiiiters demanded a premium which his 
father could not afford, and accordingly 
he was * bound apprentice to Messrs. 
Southwell and Wilson, cabinet-makers. 
By the end of the first year Gibson 
became disgusted with his occupation. 
He induce<l his good masters to consent 
to draw out a new indenture, and was 
apprenticed to them as an ornamental i 
wood carver for the remaining six years. 
By the end of the second year he, tired 
of his new occupation, refused to work ; 
and when threatened with imprison- 
ment, declared that he was determined 
to bo a sculptor, and that he would 
rather serve his time in prison than 
continue at wood- carving. By this time 
he had begun modelling in clay. He 
was introduced to Messrs. Frances, the 
marble-cutters, and he was enchanted 
with some sculpture which he sawat their 
works. He showed these gentlemen his 
drawings and some models in clay, and 
they were so highly satisfied with his 
talents that they purchased his inden- 
ture for the sum of £ 70 , he rebinding 
himself to them as an apprentice stone- 


cutter or sculptor. Gibson’s new master 
presented him to Mr. Roscoe, the author 
of the Life of LorenzO di Medici, who, 
appreciating his abilities, threw open to 
him his splendid library, his extensive 
collection of prints, and hue drawings 
by the old masters. He w’as invited to 
Allerton Hall once a week to pass the 
day, and dine with the distinguished 
persons who met there. When his en- 
gagement with Frances was drawing 
towards a close, Mr. Roscoe advised the 
young artist to go to Rome, which he 
said was the only place in Europe where 
sculpture could be studied with success. 
Notwithstanding the failure of Mr. Ros- 
coe’s bank, this gentleman collected 
among his friends a sum of £250 to 
enable Gibson to go to Italy. He left 
Liverpool for London with letters from 
Mr. Roscoe to Fuseli, R. A. , to Flax- 
man, to a distinguished patroness of art, 

I and to Mr. Christie, the auctioneer, a 
man of great taste and learning, who 
introduced him to George Watson Tay- 
•lor, who became bis generous patron. 
Mr. Flaxman urged Gibson to proceed 
to Rome. “Go, if possible,” he said, 
“to that great university of art, and 
stay there as long as possible. The 
Marquis Canova,” he added, “ is most 
generous to young students of promise.” 
Gibson left England on the 1st of Octo- 
ber, 1817, with letters to the Marquis 
Canova from Lord Brougham, the late 
General d’ Aguilar of Liverpool, and 
Fuseli. On his arrival at Rome,#Ganova 
looked over his drawings with great 
care. “If you have as much indus- 
try,” said the great sculi)tor, “as you 
have talent, we may expect great re- 
sults.” He received the young sculp- 
tor as his pupil, and pressed upon 
him a handsome offer to pay all the 
expenses necessary to enable him to 
study upon a large scale. Mr. W . Taylor 
having removed all pecimiary difficulties, 
Mr. Gibson declined the generous offer 
of the Roman artist, whose invaluable 
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instructions and advice he enjoyed up 
to the period of his death, live years 
afterwards. Gibson then placed him- 
self under the tuition of Thorwaldaen. 
Canova introduced him to the English 
nobility who came to Rome, and there- 
by secured for him the patronage of 
the Duke of Devonshire, Sir George 
Beaumont, and other English patrons 
of art. From them he received nu- 
merous orders. For Sir George Beau- 
mont he executed his group of “ Psyche 
borne by the Zephyrs,” of which he has 
since made copies for Prince Torloaia 
and the Emperor of Russia. The public 
works executed by Mr. (xibson at Rome 
and erected in London are, a colossal 
sitting statue of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, accompanied by “Justice and 
Clemency,” placed in the Prince’s Cham- 
ber in the new Houses of Parliament ; 
a statue of Sir Robert Peel in West- 
minster Abbey ; and a statue of Hus- 
kisson at Lloyd’s, Royal Exchange. He 
executed two statues of Huskisson and 
one of George Stephenson at Liverpool, 
and another of Kirkman Finlay at 
Glasgow. Mr. Gibson was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy of Lon- 
don in 1833, and R.A, in 1836, and 
decorated with the Crdss of the Legion 
of Honour for his works exhibited at 
the Paris Exhibition. He has been ad- 
mitted a member of all the art academies 
of Europe. With the Chevalier Tenarani 
he now holds the highest place among 
the sculptors settled at Rome. Much 
of his technical skill he owes to Canova ; 
but if he has not in excellency of this 
kind outstripped his ‘master, he has far 
excelled him in the power of infusing 
sentiment and expression as well as 
beauty and grace into his figiu-es. 

GIBSON, The Right Hon. Thomas 
Milner, was bom in 1807, at Trinidad. 
Having studied at Cambridge, he en- 
tered Parliament in J837 as a Con- 
servative for Ipswich ; but having 
adopted the opposite class of political 


opinions, he resigned his seat in 1839, 
and was twice unsuccessful in attemj)t- 
ing to re-enter Parliament. In 1841 he 
successfully contested Manchester on 
Free- trade princij)les, and in 1846 he 
took office as Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade under Lord John Rus- 
sell, but relinquished the appointment 
in 1848, from a feeling that it fettered 
his independence. He was so strongly 
oiiposed to the war with Russia, 
and disapproved so heartily of the 
war with China, that at the general 
election of 1857 he was rejected by 
Manchester at the. same time with Mr. 
Bright, wlio sliared his then unpopular 
opinions. Subsequently he was returned 
for Ashton-under- Lyne. He framed the 
now famous amendment on the Con- 
spiracy Bill, which shattered the ad- 
ministration of Lord Palmerston. When, 

I in 1859, Lord Palmerston was again 
called to form an administration, Mr. 
Gibson wjis appointed President of the 
Board of Trade, an office he still holds. 

GILBERT, John Guaham, a i)ainter, 
was born at Glasgow, in April, 1794. 
In independent circumskinces, but lov- 
ing art for its own sake, he became 
a pupil of the Royal Academy in 
1818. In 1819 he obtained the first 
silver medal for a drawing after the 
antique, and the gold medal of the 
Academy in 1821 for an historical pic- 
ture. After two years’ study in Italy, 
during which he became distinguished 
for his knowledge of the Old Masters, 
he returned to Scotland, and rapidly 
rose to a high position as a portrait- 
painter. All Mr. Graham Gilbert’s 
works, whether of portraiture or ima- 
gination, are characteristic. His draw- 
ing is accurate, the expression of his 
works true and graceful, his colour 
warm, and his handling spirited and re- 
fined. Few painters have done more to 
propagate a taste for the Fine Arts in 
Scotland than Mr. Graham Gilbert, and 
it is no small compliment to him to 
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mention that many of his works are 
greatly appreciated on the Continent, 
where his style is much admired. He 
has painted fewer pictures than lovers of 
art could wish, but his circumstances 
are such that the productions of his hand 
became doubly valuable, inasmuch as 
none of them are painted for the market. 
He is a member of the Royal Academy 
of Scotland, and had he chosen might 
long since have been a Royal Aca- 
demician. 

GILFILLAK, THE Rev. George, was 
bom at Comrie, in 1813, and studied at 
the University of Glasgow, and at the 
United Secession Hall. He was licensed 
in 1835, and next year ordained minister 
of the School Wynd Congregation, Dun- 
dee, where he still remains. He became 
early attached to literature, and wrote a 
series of sketches of the principal literary 
characters of the day, which were pul^- 
lished in 1845, and well received. In 
1849 he published his second “Portrait 
Gallery,” which was succeeded in 1854 
by a third volume of the same series. 
In 1850 he published his “ Bards of the 
Bible,” now in its fifth edition ; in 1851 
the “Book of British Poetry;” in 1852 
the “ Martyrs, Heroes, and Bards of the 
Scottish Covenant,” which has gone 
through six or seven editions; in 1853 
the “Grand Discovery;” in 1856 the 
“Histoiy of a Man,” supposed to be a 
sort of autobiography; and in 1857 
“ Christianity and our Era.” He has also 
printed several of his pulpit discourses ; 
and has issued forty volumes, forming 
part of a library edition of the “ British 
Poets,” with biographical and critical 
notes. He has just published a large 
work, entitled * ‘ Alpha and Omega ; or, | 
a Series of Scripture Studies.” 1 

GIRARDIN, . Emile de, a Frenoh 
journalist, was born at Paris, on the 
22nd of June; 1806. A false entry ol 
his name was made in the register of! 
births, in which he was described ^ 
Emile Delamothe, the son of an ui^- 


known father, and “of Demoiselle La- 
mothe, sempstress, daughter of one Sieur 
Delamothe, residing in Mans,” all of 
these names being fictitious. We need 
scarcely say that he is an illegitimate 
child. For the first eight years of his 
life he was kindly treated by his father. 
Count Alexandre de Girardin, and his 
mother, Adelaide-Marie Fagnan, the 
daughter of M. Fagnan, financial secre- 
tary under Louis XVI. His father 
married ; his mother also married. She 
became the wife of M. Dupuy, a mem- 
ber of the council of the Cour Royale 
of Paris. Then an attempt was made 
to bring him up in such a way that he 
should lose all trace of his origin, by 
boarding him with a horse-breaker at 
Pin, in Normandy. While living* at 
this place, he attracted the notice of 
the Viscountess of Senonnes, who ob- 
tained. in 1824, a situation for him in 
the office of her husband, who was at 
the time a Cabinet minister. This gen- 
tleman, retiring soon afterwards, De 
Girardin was again thrown out of em- 
ployment. He offered himself for enlist- 
ment in a regiment of hussars, but was 
rejected as too delicate. It was then 
that he took to authorship, and assumed 
the name of De Girardin, in defiance of 
his father and mother. In his iirst 
work “Emile,” he describes his own 
condition. This work was very suc- 
cessful, and was criticised by Jules 
Jaifin as a chef fVtmvre. On April 
5th, 1828, he started a weekly publi- 
cation, consisting of articles judiciously 
selected from the journals, to which, 
with some audacity, he gave the name 
of “The Thief.” In October, 1829, 
he set on foot a new publication 
called “La Mode,” which was nearly 
as successful, and to which Balsac, 

! Eugene Sue, and Georges Sand, con- 
j tributed. In 1831, he commenced a 
I third serial, under the name of the 
“Journal of Useful Knowledge,” whicji 
. immediately attained a circulation of 
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230,000 copies. It was not till the 1st 
July, 1836, that he published the first 
number of the “ Presse,’* a daily news- 
paper, with which his name is now asso- 
ciated. It was issued at half the price 
of newspapers of the same class then in 
circulation, but the success of this new 
speculation fully justified the calcula- 
tions on which he had proceeded. In 
1831 M. de Girardin married Made- 
moiselle Delphine Gay; in 1836 he 
fought a duel with M. Armand Carrel, 
the editor of the “National,” in which 
the latter lost his life, and in 1837 he 
defended himself successfully against 
the protest respecting his admission to 
the Chamber of Deputies, on the ground 
that he was a Swiss and not a French- 
man ; satisfactory evidence having been 
obtained on the subject of his birth by 
a commission appointed to inquire into 
the facts. At eight o’clock on the 
morning of the memorable 24th Febru- 
ary, 1848, he went to the Tuileries to 
advise Louis Philippe of what was going 
forward in Paris, and he then wrote the 
abdication of the king. After the ac- 
cession of Louis-Napoleon, he had many 
quarrels with the government. On the 
23rd of March, 1854, he received a 
fourth avertissementj in consequence of 
the appearance in the “Presse” of a 
letter from Manin, and on the 23rd of 
September he was officially warned not 
to continue a series of articles headed 
“The Track of Revolutions.” In con- 
sequence he retired from the active 
editorship of the paper two years after- 
wards, selling his interest in it for 
^32,000. Madame de Girardin having 
died in June, 1855, he married towards 
the close of 1856, Mademoiselle Mina 
Brunold, Countess of Tieffenbach, the 
daughter of the widow of Prince Fre- 
deric of Nassau, uncle of the reigning 
Duke of Nassau. The limits of this 
Work do not admit of any detailed 
account of the political opinions of 
M. Emile de Girardin* Suffice it to say 


that all his principal articles are based 
upon the thought : Let all come by 
civilization, nothing by revolution; all 
by immateiial force, nothing by material 
force. Let us have neither barriers nor 
barricades ; let us not obey the people, 
but employ them. His principal articles 
have been collected and published under 
the title of “Questions of my Time,” 
in 12 volumes 8vo, 1836 to 1856. A 
pamphlet which he published under the 
title of “La Guerre,” in less than a 
fortnight ran through eight editions. 
His other chief works are “ Le Droit,” 
“La Libert^,” “L’Empire non la 
Liberty,” “Conqufite et Nationality,” 
“ La Civilisation et l’Alg6rie.” 

GLADSTONE, the Right Hon. 
William Ewaht, M.P., an English 
parliamentary orator and statesman, was 
born on the 29th December, 1809, and 
is son of the late Sir John Gladstone, 
Bart., an eminent Liveq)ool merchant. 
He received the usual education of the 
English youth of the wealthier classes, 
passing from Eton to Oxford, where he 
took what is technically termed a 
double-first, — that is, gained the high- 
est excellence in classics and mathe- 
matics. On leaving the univjersity he 
made the tour of the Continent, and on 
his return was elected member of Par- 
liament for Newark. In 1834 he was 
appointed a Lord of the Treasury under 
Sir Robert Peel ; and on the failure of 
the Hon. S. Wortley to obtain his seat 
when appointed Under- Secretary for the 
Colonies, Mr. Gladstone was transferred 
to the vacant office, which he held imtil 
the resignation of his chief in the spring 
of 1835. In 1841 he was appointed Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, and 
Master of the Mint. In this situation 
he became the right hand of the govern- 
ment. Hia acquaintance with mercan- 
tile affairs enabled him to enter into 
the discussion of the most complicated 
commercial questions, and his literary 
ability and oratorical talent fitted him 
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to iinfold his views with a clearness and 
precision which a mere business man 
' very rarely attains to. He held office 
as President of the Board of Trade 
for two years ; as Colonial Secretary 
he supported Sir Robert Peel in 1846 in 
his IVee-trade measures, and in 1847 
became Member of Parliament for Ox- 
ford University. Having held the office 
of Chancellor of Exchequer under Lords 
Aberdeen and Palmerston, he resigned, 
owing to the latter consenting to the 
vote for a committee of inqiniy into the 
state of the army during the Russian war. 
Mr. Gladstone’s acceptance under Lord 
Derby of a mission to the Ionian Is- 
lands has been the topic of much com- 
ment, and some little censure. But 
whatever may be thought either of its 
policy or its success, the entire disinter- 
estedness with which it was entered 
upon and executed is unquestionable. 
Lord Derby’s Government, formed in 
1858, giving way in the following year. 
Lord Palmerston was recalled to the 
helm of affairs, and in the constitution 
of his ministry appointed Mr. Gladstone 
once more Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Gladstone married in 1839 the 
eldest daughter of the late Sir Stephen 
Richard Glynne, Bai*t. In the same 
year he published a work, “The State 
in its Relation to the Church,” which 
Macaulay subjected to a trenchant cri- 
ticism. This book w’as followed by 
another, “ Church Principles Considered 
in their Results. ” Whatever difference 
of opinion might exist respecting the 
principles of these works, their publica- 
tion stamped their author as one of the 
few original writers of the age. Mr. 
Gladstone’s “Letters on the State of 
the Neapolitan Prisons,” addressed to 
Lord Aberdeen, gave convincing evi- 
dence, that however much he might 
sympathise with what are called High 
Church principles, a wide gulf separated 
him from the creatures of sacerdotal 
tyranny. These letteri^ produced a 


powerful sensation, and resulted in 
some little amelioration of the con- 
dition of the victims of the oppressor. 
Mr. Gladstone is one of the first orators 
in the House of Commons. His late 
speeches on the Budget and the repeal 
of the Paper Duties (1860) have placed 
him in the foremost i)osition. Mr. 
Gladstone’s latest work, “Homer and 
the Homeric Age,” obviously the fruit 
of solid' studies, is a noble contribution 
to the elucidation of the greatest monu- 
ment of Greek literature. 

GLEIG, THE Reverend George 
Robert, a soldier, divine, and distin- 
guislied author, was born at Stirling, 
on the 20tli Apiil, 1796. He is the 
youngest son of the Right Reverend 
George Gleig, Scottish Episcopal Bishop 
of Brechin. At the age of thirteen he 
entered the University of Glasgow ; 
whence, before he was fifteen, he was 
removed to Balliol College, Oxford. 
After keeping six terms, he evinced 
such a decided preference for the mili- 
tary profession, that a commission was 
procured for him; and having barely 
completed his seventeenth year, he joined 
the Duke of Wellington’s army, then 
engaged in the sieges of St. Sebastian 
and Pampeluna, in the summer of 1813. 
At the close of the Peninsular war he 
l)roceeded to America, and was shot in 
the thigh while taking an American 
colour at the battle of Bladensburg. 
Returning to Emope too late for the 
battle of Waterloo, he soon ifegaii to 
grow tired of a soldier’s life in peace ; 
and though promoted to a company, 
on his father’s suggi'.3tion he again 
l)roceeded to Oxford. He took his 
degree in 1818, and in 1819 was 
admitted into deacon’s orders on tlie 
curacy of Westwill, in Kent. Mr. 
Gleig had early begim to write ; while 
at Oxford he translated “Aristotle’s 
Poetics.” In 1820 he completed his 
first acknowledged work, “A Narrative 
of the Campaigns of the British Army at 
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Washington, in New Orleans.” It ob- 
tained a fair, but not a large share of 
public favour. But when by and by, 
in 1828, the “Subaltern” — which ap- 
peared originally as a series of papers in 
“ Blackwood”— came out, attention was 
drawn to the earlier volume, which 
X)asaed within a few montlis through 
three editions. In 1822 Mr. Oleig was 
presented to the perpetual curacy of 
Ash next Sandwich; and in April, 
1823, had the rectory of Ivy Church 
likewise given to Hm ; both by Manners 
Sutton, Archbishop of Canterbuiy. Be- 
tween 1822 and 1834 he produced, 
besides the two volumes already speci- 
fied, “The Life of Sir Thomas Miuiro,” 
in 3 vols. ; “ The History of the Bible,” 
in 2 vols. j “ The History of India ” (in 
Miuray’s “Family Library”), in 4 vols. ; 
“The Country Curate,” begun like the 
‘ ‘ Subaltern ” in “ Blackwood ; ” “ The 
Chelsea Pensioner's,” &c. The “Sub- 
altern” had early obtained for him the 
friendship of the Duke of Wellington, 
who made him his frequent guest at 
Walmer Castle; and in 1834 Lord John 
Russell, attracted by the same work, 
made him the spontaneous offer of the 
chaplaincy of Chelsea Hosjutal, which 
had then become vacant. In 1846 he 
was ijromoted to be Chaplain-General of 
the Forces, being at the same time 
a|>pointed Inspector-General of Military 
Schools ; and in 1850 he was presented 
to a prebendal stall in St. Paul’s. His 
latest wdrk, published in 1858 and 1859, 
is “A Life of the Great Duke of Wel- 
lington,” founded on the biograjjhy of 
Captain BriahnonVof the Belgian army ; 
but much enhanced in value from pri- 
vate and public documents, necessarily 
inaccessible to a foreigner. Besides the 
books enumerated above, he has pub- 
lished, at various times, “The Life of 
Lord Clive,” “The Story of the Battle 
of Waterloo,” “The Leipzig Campaign,” 
“Chelsea 'Hospital and its Traditions,” 
two volumes of “Sermons,” and “A 


Guide to the Holy Sacrament.” Two 
volumes of “Essays,” collected chiefly 
from the “Etiinbiirgh” and “Quarterly” 
Reviews, extending over a wide range 
of subjects, have been published sepa- 
rately, and have been well received. 
Mr. Gleig is an extempore preacher of 
' acknowledged power and eloquence. 

GLENCORSE, John Inolis, Lord, 
Lord- Justice-Clerk of Scotland, born 
about 1810, is the sou of the late Rev. 
Dr. Inghs, long an eminent leader in 
the Scottish Church. After graduating 
at the Edinburgh University he entered 
the bar, to which he was called in 1835, 
and so unmistakeable were his general 
lowers, that lie could scarcely be said to 
have ever undergone the drudgery of a 
junior counsel. For a long series of 
years he stood at the head of the 
Scottish bar, and was so much es- 
teemed by his brethren as to be elected 
Dean of Faculty. In 1852 he was 
apiiointed Lord Advocate of Scotland ; 
and, with the view of being in Par- 
liament, contested the borough of 
Lisburn, Ireland ; where, though a jier- 
fect stranger, and opposed by powerful 
local influence, he was only defeated by 
a majority of fourteen votes. < He had 
been previously defeated in a contest for 
Orkney, by a majority of but eleven 
votes. He held the office of Chief 
Law Adviser of the Crown in the 
northern part of the kingdom until 
the fall of the administration of Lord 
Derby, although unable to obtain a seat 
in Parliament. When the noble lord 
returned to power in 1858, Mr. Inglis 
was again appointed Lord- Advocate, a 
seat in Parliament being found for him 
at Stamford. After a brief but highly suc- 
cessful career in the House of Ommons, 
on the death of the Hon. John Hope 
Mr. Inglis was raised to the bench as 
Lord- Justice-Clerk, and assumed the 
title of Lord Glencorse. 

GODWIN, George, architect, editor 
of the “Builder,” was bom on 28th 
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January, 1815, at Brompton, Middle- 
sex, and early embraced his father’s 
profession. Possessing, however, a taste 
for literature and science, he contributed 
in 1835 to the “Literary Union,” and 
afterwards received a medal from the 
Koyal Institute of British Architects 
for his “Essay on Concrete.” He is 
one of the founders of the London Art 
Union, of which he became honorary 
secretary in 1839, in which capacity he 
has continued to act up to the present 
time. He published his excellent and 
interesting work, “The Churches of 
London,” in 1838, was elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries in 1839, 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1840, 
and obtained a medal from the Society 
libre des Beaux Arts of Paris. His 
contributions to the “Art Journal,” 
the “ Civil Engineer and Architect’s 
Journal,” and generally to ciurent art 
and literature, are so numerous, as to 
render a catalogue of them beyond our 
power of publication. In 1844 he 
became editor of the “Builder,” and in 
1853 published his “History in Ruins;” 
iu 1854, his “London Shadows,” an 
inquiry into the condition of the homes 
of the poor; and since, “ Town 
Swamps and Social Bridges,” “ Memo- 
rials of Workers,” &c. He has designed 
and erected a number of public edifices, 
and has been appointed Surveyor under 
the Metropolitan Building Act. Mr. 
Godwin was one of the jurors at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, is a Vice- 
President (1860) of the Institute of 
British Architects, and a member of 
many learned societies. His services 
to the advancement of architecture, 
science, and social and sanitary improve- 
ment, have been as untiring as merito- 
rious. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, Madame (Jenny 
Lind), was bom at Stockholm on the 
6th October, 1821, and by her musical 
talents was at an early age taken notice 
of by an actress at the theatre of her 


native city, who became her best ad- 
viser and most valued friend. After 
receiving instruction from eminent mas- 
ters, she eventually made her deb'At 
achieved a complete success, and con- 
tinued for some time at Stockholm. She 
afterwards proceeded to Paris, for the 
purpose of receiving lessons from Garcia, 
but from whom she received little en- 
couragement. Her talents were, how- 
ever, recognised by Meyerbeer, who 
offered her an engagement at Berlin. 
From this moment Mademoiselle Lind’s 
fame became European. A constant 
series of engagements was offered to 
her, and her ai)pearances at Berlin, 
Vienna, and at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
in London, were so many triumphs, in 
which the audiences were completely 
carried away in their enthusiastic recep- 
tion of this gifted singer. To so great 
an extent did the furore exist in London, 
that the doors of the opera house were 
nightly crowded for hours before the 
commencement of the performances, and 
tickets were often re-sold at fabulous 
prices. Proceeding to America, where 
her reception was as enthusiastic and as 
profitable as she, could possibly have 
desired, she w^as married to M. Otto 
Goldschmidt, in 1851. In the foUdwing 
year they returned to Europe. Since 
then, Madame Goldschmidt has rarely 
apjieared in public, spending her time 
and fortune in assisting and founding 
various charitable institutions, ^nd win- 
ning from aU the highest praise for the 
benevolence of her disposition, as she 
had previously done by the exercise of 
her talents. 

GOMM, General Sir William May- 
nard, G.C.B., was bom in 1784. He 
received his commission as Ensign in the 
9th Infantry on the 24th May, 1794, 
When but fourteen he served in Hol- 
land, with the rank of Lieutenant ; was 
present at the battles of 19th September 
and 2nd October, 1799, and ever since, 
with the exception of some time passed 
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in the Royal Military College, he has 
been actively employed. He has thus 
been sixty-six years under arms, and 
has seen as much actual service as 
perhaps any other British officer now 
living. In 1799 he served at the Helder 
under the Duke of York, and in 1801 
served under Sir James Pulteney. In 
1803 he was promoted to the rank of 
Captain, served in Hanover in 1805, and 
at Copenhagen and Stralsund in 1807. 
In 1809 he was distinguished in the 
Continental campaign of that, year, in the 
Walcheren exx>edition, and at the siege 
of Flushing, and in 1810 he was ordered 
to the reuiusula, and took pail: in nearly , 
all the great Peninsular engagements. I 
He obtaineil his majority in October, 
1811, and became Lieutenant-Colonel in 
July, 1812, being then thii*ty years of age. 
He was one of the victors at Waterloo, 
where he looked after Picton’s cele- 
brated dh'ision, the “Fighting Fifth,” 
in the capacity of Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral In 1829 he became Colonel of the 
13th Light Infantry, and has since re- 
ceived the Grand Cross of the Bath as 
an additional honour ; being one of those 
officers transfened from the Line to the 
Guards. A Colonel in 1829, and Major- 
General in 1837, in 1840 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the troo})3 
in Jamaica, and after returning to Eng- 
land was charged with the command 
of the army in the Northern District, 
from which he was removed in 1845, 
being nominated Civil Governor and 
Commander of the Forces in Mauritius. 
Ill 184G he was elevated to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General, and on the resigna- 
tion by Sir Charles Napier of the chief 
command in India in 1851, was ap- 
pointed head of the Indian army, which 
he retained till the close of the year 
1865. 

GOODALL, Edward, an eminent : 
engraver, was bom at Leeds in 1795. 
At a very early age his mind was 
attracted to the study of the fine arts, j 


I but specially devoting his attention to 
: engraving. He has executed a vast num- 
i her of engravings for illustrated woiks, 
i among which coimoisaeiu’s rank those 
for Rogers’s “Italy,” and “Pleasures of 
• Memory,” as the best. The greatest of 
his works, however, are his large line 
L engravings from Turner’s ‘ ‘ Cologne ” and 
■ “Tivoli,” and the various other en- 
. gravings which he has executed from 
Turner’s landscapes. Few engravers, 
either past or present, have more closely 
united vigour with refinement. For the 
last ten years (ow'ing to the want of en- 
couragement to landscape engraving) he 
has been almost exclusively engaged 
upon figure subjects, and principally 
from the pictures of his son, Mr. Fre- 
derick Goodall, among wliich may bo 
mentioned “The Angel’s Whisper,” 
“The Soldier’s D.-'eam,” “An Episode 
of the Happier Days of Charles I.,” and 
“Cranmer at the Traitor’s Gate.” The 
last-named, remarkable for its vigorous 
execution, may be considered his finest 
historical plate. 

GOODALL, Frederick, an historical 
painter, was born in Loudon in 1822. 
He 'was instructed by his father in the 
elements of art, and at an ciirly age ob- 
tained the Isis medal from the Society 
of Arts for a drawing of Lambeth 
Palace, and in the following year their 
large silver medal for his first work in 
oil, “ Finding the Dead Body of a Miner 
by Torchlight.” After travelling in 
Normandy in 1838, he sent to the 
Royal Academy’s Exhibition (1839) his 
“French Soldiers drinking in a Caba- 
I ret,” a most remarkable work, and 
one wliich manifested a peculiar talent 
for depicting popular subjects. Extend- 
ing his travels, he soon obtained fresh 
subjects for his brush. Patrons, among 
whom was William Wells of Red- 
leaf, freely assisted the young artist, 
hy purchasing his productions ; the 
“Christening” obtained him a prize 
from the British Institution ; and 
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in 1842 Mr. Vernon purchased the 
“Tired Soldier.” At twenty, Goodall 
was thus a really great artist. In 1847 
he produced his “Village Festival,” 
which was immensely admired. “Hunt 
the Slipper,” “Raising the Maypole,” 
and “The Swing,” are admirable for their 
touches of nature and character. ‘ ‘ Cran- 
mer at the Traitor’s Gate,” exhibited at 
Liverpool in 1858, gained the 100 prize. 
In 1852 he became an A.R. A., a position 
which he had fairly earned by his 
“Village Festival,” painted some years 
previously. 

GORDON, Lady Lucy Duff, is well 
known by her able translations of the 
works of some continental authors. Of 
these the most valuable are, Ranke’s 
‘ * History of Pnissia, ” Niebuhr’s * ‘ Greek 
Legends,” and Fuerbach’s “Criminal 
Trials.” In all her productions she is 
extremely studious to present to Hihe 
English reader a faithful reproduction 
of the text of the original. 

GORDON, Sir John Watson, 
P. R. S. A. , R. A. , was born in Edinburgh, 
towanls the close of the last century. 
He is the eldest son of the late Captain 
Janies Watson, R.N., the name of 
Gordon having been subsequently as- 
sumed. His i)rofessional life has been 
spent in Etbiiburgh, where he is regarded 
as the not unworthy successor of Rae- 
burn. During his long career. Sir John 
Watson Gordon has painted almost all 
the leading men in Scotland, and latterly 
many distinguished persons in England, 
and his portraits of his countrymen are 
thoroughly characteristic. In 1841 Gor- 
don was elected an Associate of the 
London Royal Academy, in 1850 he be- 
came President of the Scottish Academy, 
was afterwards knighted, and appointed 
painter limner to the Queen in Scotland, 
and about the same time also elected a 
Royal Academician. 

GORE, Mrs. Catherine Frances, a 
well-known writer of fiction, was bom 
in London in 1800. Her ^t produc- 
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tion, “Theresa Marchmont,” was highly 
successful, and opened out a long and 
brilliant career for her as a clear, vivid, 
and imaginative writer. It would be 
impossible to enumerate in this slight 
sketch all the productions of Mrs. Gore’s 
l)en. She has succeeded most admirably 
in depicting scenes from daily life in 
her “Women as they are,” “Mothers 
and Daughters,” “Memoirs of a Peer- 
ess,” and many similar works. In her 
“Hungarian Tales” she vividly por- 
trays the habits and customs of Hun- 
gary. As a gentle satirist we may 
name her “Cecil, or the Adventures of 
a Coxcomb,” “ The Woman of the 
World,” “The Popular Member,” and 
“ The Sketch-book of Fashion.” As a 
moralist any of her works may be ad- 
duced as an illustration. There are 
few living writers who have been so 
successful in acquiring popularity, 
which perhaps may be owing to the 
life-like nature of all of Mrs. Gore’s 
novels. In 1823 she was married to 
Captain Gore of the 1st Life Guards, 
and became a widow in 1846. She has 
been the mother of ten children, of 
whom two survive ; Lady Edward 
Thynne, married to a son of the second 
Marquis of Bath ; and Augustus Went- 
w'orth Gore, A.D.C. to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, w'ho served with 
distinction on the staff at Lucknow 
and in the Rohilcund campaign, and 
was repeatedly commended in des- 
patches. Mrs. Gore has for s«me time 
past been deprived of sight. 

GOllGEI, Arthur, was born on the 
5th Feb., 1818, at Toporez, in Uj^per 
Hungary. In 1832 he was sent to the 
military school at Tuln, where he re- 
mained for five years, when he entered 
the royal Hmigarian life guards at 
Vienna, and ultimately became lieutenant 
of Hussars. Subsequently he quitted the 
army, and devoted himself to the study 
of science, chiefly chemistry. At the call 
of the Hungarian committee of defence, 
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Gorgei exchanged the laboratory for the 
camp, and became a captain of Honveds. 
From this comparatively humble rank 
Kossuth had so high an opinion of his 
talents that he raised him to the posi- 
tion of commander-in-ehief of the Hun- 
garian national army. General Moga 
being incapacitated for command, Wiii- 
dischgrutz was too able a general for 
Gorgei, who was compelled to abandon 
Presburg, and only saved his army by a 
timely retreat. After being twice super- 
seded, he resumed the chief command ; 
meeting some reverses, and achieving 
some victories, he became Dictator vice 
Kossuth. Personal ambition and per- 
sonal animosities paralysed his military 
genius, and, in a moment of adverse 
fortune, he surrendered at discretion to 
the representative of Russia. Since the 
fall of Hungary he has resided at Kla- 
genfurth. In 1852 he published at 
Leipzig a vindication of his “treason,” 
which has since api>eared in England, 
under the title of “My Life and Acts 
in Hungary.” 

GORTCHAKOFF, Pbince Alex- 
ander, Russian diplomatist, cousin to 
Prince Michael, the General, born 1798, 
was a student at Zarskoe-Selo and made 
the friendship of the poet Pouschkin. 
In 1824 he was Secretary of embassy 
to London, and in 1830 was Charge 
d^Aifaires at Florence. In 1832 he 
was attached to the Russian embassy at 
Vienna, where the illness and subse- 
quent de&th of his chief gave him great 
influence. In 1841 he was envoy to 
Stuttgard, with the title of Ambassador 
Extraordinary, and happily negotiated 
the marriage of the Prince Royal of 
Wurtemburg with the Russian Grand- 
duchess Olga, daughter of the Czar. 
For this service he received civil promo- 
tion corresponding to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General. In 1860 he proceeded 
to the Germanic Diet at Frankfort ; and 
in 1854 succeeded Count Orloff at Vienna, 
to represent Russian interests at that 


court. He is one of the old Muscovite 
i party, totally antagonistic to reform. As 
I a statesman, he holds no status whatever, 
but as a diplomatist, he is looked to as 
little, if anything, inferior to Nesselrode. 

GORTCHAKOFF, Prince Michael 
Dmitrievitch, Commander-in-chief of 
the Russian army of the South, belong- 
ing to one of the great Russian houses 
descended* of the stock of Rurik, the 
founder of the monarchy, was born in 
1792. Entering the army in 1807, he 
served as an artillery officer in 1809 in 
Persia, and was afterwards at the battles 
of Borodino, Lutzen, Bautzen, Dresden, 
and Leipzig, taking part in the cam- 
paigns of the Allies against France. In 
1828 he was general of brigade, charged 
to oi)erate against the Turks on the 
Danube, where he exhibited great 
vigour and ability in conducting the 
passage of the river, and remarkable 
skill as an engineer in conducting the 
siege of Silistria. He served in the 
campaign against Poland, and was se- 
verely wounded on the memorable days 
of the 6th and 7 th of September. In 
1846 Prince Gortchakoff was named 
military Governor-general of Warsaw, 
and from this period he devoted much 
of his attention to the improvement of 
the Polish capital. He secured for it an 
ample siipx>ly of water before tlie period 
of the Russian war, and since then he 
has introduced gas and many improve- 
meuts connected with the sanitary con- 
dition of the city. As a major-general, 
he in 1849 accompanied the Russian 
army which crippled the Hungarians in 
their struggle for nationality. In 1852 
he attended the funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington as military representative 
of Russia; and in the succeeding year 
Gortchakoff commanded in the Princi- 
palities. He besieged Silistria, and 
maintained the land blockade for months, 
until at length orders were forwarded 
for the evacuation and raising the siege. 
The result of his generalship is a matter 
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of contemporaneous history, which does 
not demand special exposition. “ The 
passage of the Danube, in the month 
of March, 1854,” says the “Nord" of 
10th June, 1857, “the retrograde move- 
ment through the Principalities into 
Bessarabia, and the heroic defence of 
Sebastopol, are feats of arms and military 
combinations worthy of the greatest 
commanders ; but if these services con- 
fer a title to the esteem and admiration 
of military men, the oi)erations and 
movements which followed the evacua- 
tion of Sebastopol should secure for the 
Russian commander-in-chief the respect 
of every intelligent soldier and the gra- 
titude of his countrymen. ” Politically, 
he has always entertained the opinions 
of an enlightened Russian. Prince 
Alexander Gortchakoff, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, is not brother, but 
cousin to Prince Michael Gortchakoff. 

GOSSE, Philip Henry, a writer on 
natural history, was born at Worcester, 
in 1810. His taste for his favourite 
study was early displayed. Proceeding 
in 1827 to Newfoundland, he there ' 
made an entomological collection. After 
some years he proceeded to Lower Ca- 
nada, afterwards travelling through the 
United States. Two works, “ The 
Canadian Naturalist,” and “Letters from 
Alabama,” resulted from these travels. 
He visited Jamaica, and as the result of 
his researches, on his return to England 
published works on the ornithology 
and general zoology of that island. 
He has since devoted much time to 
microscopic researches, chiefly in con- 
nexion with marine zoology and the 
aquarium, on which subjects he has 
published several volumes. His latest 
work (1860), and that on which his re- 
putation will mainly rest, is “A History 
of the British Sea Anemones and Co- 
rals.’: 

GOUGH, Hugh, Lord, a British 
soldier, was born in November, 1779, on 
his father’s estate of Woodstown, in the 


GOU 

county of Limerick. When fourteen he 
entered the army as Lieutenant in the 
34th Foot, and in 1795 was engaged 
with his regiment at the capture of 
Cape Town, and of the Dutch fleet in Sal- 
danha Bay. After taking part in the 
subsequent campaign in the West Indies, 
he became Major in the 87th, and went 
out to Spain in 1809, where he commanded 
his corps in the hard-fought fields of 
Talavera, Vittoria, Nivelle, Cadiz, and 
Tarifa. He was wounded in three of 
the actions, had a horse shot under him 
at Talavei^, and was by the Duke of 
Wellington recommended to a commis- 
sion as Lieutenant-Colonel as a reward 
for his gallantry. In 1837 he proceeded 
to India, but shortly afterwards was 
ordered to China, where he commanded 
the troops that attacked Canton. All the 
military operations against China then 
were under his direction ; until the treaty 
of Nankin in 1842 concluded the war, 
and General Gough was raised to the 
Baronetcy, receiving at the same time 
the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. He was also made a G.C.B. He 
returned to Imlia in 1843, as Commander- 
i in-chief of the forces there, and led his 
troops against the Mahrattas, whom he 
signally defeated at Maharajpore. In 
1845 and 1840, the Sikhs becoming in- 
veterate in their animosity to British 
rule, Sir Hugh Gough commanded in 
person our army, and obtained the vic- 
tories of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, and So- 
braon, the latter one of the iflost ardu- 
ously contested battles ever fought in 
the East. For his conduct, services, 
and generalship he was elevated to the 
Peerage, again receiving the thanks of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. In 
1848-49 the Sikhs once more attempted 
to overthrow British dominion, and once 
more Ijord Gough was conqueror, and 
gained the triumph of Goojerat. For 
the third time he was thanked by Par- 
liament, and the Crown, to mark his 
merit, created him Viscount Gough, re* 
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ceiving also a- pension from the East 
India Company, and one from the 
nation. In 1864 he was promoted 
as Colopel of the 60th Rifles, as suc- 
cessor to the Duke of Wellington, 
and Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards, 
vacant by the death of the Marquis of 
Anglesea. In June, 1856, Lord Gough 
was deputed by her Majesty, as her 
representative, to present to the several 
officers of the English and French 
army in the Crimea the insignia of the 
Order of the Bath. In 1858 he was 
sworn one of her Majesty’s Fiivy Coun- 
cil in England. 

GOUGH, John B., an eminent tem- 
perance lecturer, was born in 1817, at 
Sandgate, Kent. His father had been 
a soldier, and his mother was the \’illage 
schcjolmis tress. At twelve years of age 
he left his parents and accompanied a 
family to America, for the pm’i>ose of 
learning a trade. Failing to attain his 
object after a residence of two years 
with this family, he, with his father’s 
consent, removocl to New York, for the 
puiqjose of learning a business there. 
In 1833 his mother and sister joined 
him in that city — his father, remaining 
in England, seeking to commute his 
pension. His mother died iu 1 834, and 
Boon after Gough, jnelding to tempta- 
tion, sunk into very dissipated habits. 
In 1842 he made an energetic effort to 
reform, and after a hard struggle, iu 
which he was foiled once, he obtained a 
victory, and since 1843 has been almost 
constantly engaged in advocating the 
principles of the temperance reforma- 
tion, both iu Great Britain and America. 
He has lately returned to America (1860), 
after lecturing in the leading towns in 
thia country during *the last few years. 

GOULD, Augustus Addison, an 
American naturalist, was bom on the 
23rd Ai>ril, 1805, at New Ipswich, New 
Hampshire, United States. Taking the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, New England, in 


1825, and of Doctor in Medicine in 1830, 
he has since that time practised his pro- 
fession in Boston. His principal pub- 
lished works are — an ‘ ‘ Abridgment and 
Translation of Lamarck’s Genera of 
Shells “A Report on the Invertebrata 
of Massachusetts” (1841); “ MoUusca 
and Shells of the United States’ Explor- 
ing Expedition, under Captain Wilkes, 
4to, Washington, 1852, with an Atlas 
of Plates, in alt. folio “ Shells of the 
Noitli Pacific Expedition,” under Capt. 
Ringgold and Rodgers (ready for the 
press); and numerous j)apers in medical 
and scientific j)eriodieMls. The ‘ ‘ Prin- 
cii)les of Zoology,” which were written 
jointly with Agassiz, and published in 
1848, w'ere republished in Bohn’s Scien- 
tific Library, 1851 ; and translated into 
German by Professor Brown, Stuttgarcl, 
1851. The “ Terrestrinl Air-breathing 
Molluscs of the United States,” by 
Amos Binney — a posthumous work 
edited, and to a considerable extent 
written by Mr. Gould — was published, 
W'iih a biographical memoir, in 1851-55, 

GOULD, Benjamin Apthokp, was 
born Scjitember 27th, 1824, iu Boston, and 
graduated at Harvard (JolJege in 1 844, 
and at Gottingen in 1848. In 1849 he 
established the “AstronomicalJournal,” 
which he edits with great ability. He 
has contributed to the “Reports of the 
Naval Astronomical Expedition” (1857), 
to the “Coast Survey Repoi’ts ” (1852-57), 
and to various American scientific jour- 
nals and periodicals, among others, to the 
“New York Quarterly,” and the “Ame- 
rican Journal of Science.” 

GOULD, John, F.R.S., an English 
naturalist, was l>orn at Lyme, in Dorset- 
shire, on the 14th September, 1804. At 
a very early age he manifested a decided 
inclination for the study of natural his- 
tory. Mr. Gould published a description 
of one hundred Indian birds in his work 
called “A Century of Birds frona the 
Himalaya Mountains,” his accomplished 
wife being their pictorial illustrator. 
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This work was succeeded by the “Birds 
of Europe.” In 1838 Mr. Gould pro- 
ceeded to Australia, for the i)urpose of 
enabling him to publish his great works 
on the birds and mammals of that coim- 
try. His other publications are — “ The 
Birds of Asia,” the “Birds and 
Mammals of Australia,” “A Mono- 
gi’aph of the Rhamphastid®, or Family 
of Toucans,” “A Monograi)h of the 
Trogoni(L®, or Family of Trogons,” “A 
Monograph of the Odontophorin®, or 
Partridges of America,” and “A Mono- 
gi’aph of the Trochilid®, or Humming i 
Birds,” the figures of which are taken! 
from liis mirivalled collection of these | 
birds. All these works are in imperial I 
folio, and it may be fairly said that it ■ 
has never fallen to the lot of any iudi- j 
vidual to carry tlu-ough with such com- i 
plete success so fine a scries of works on 
natural history. . I 

GRAHAM, Right Hon. Sir Jajviks| 
Robert George, a distinguished Eng- j 
liah statesman, was born at Netherby, i 
in Cumberland, in June, 1 7 92. Educated 
at Westmijister, and at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, he entered public life as 
Secretary to Lord Montgomerie, in Sicily, 
and subsequently acted under Lord 
W illiam Bentinck. In 1818 he was chosen 
Member of Parliament for Hidl, on 
pi'iiiciples which were quite opposite to 
those of his father, who accordingly 
declined to assist him in pecuniary mat- 
ters. At this time Sir James was an 
eminent and prolific pamphlet writer, 
and maintained opinions of a very liberal 
diaracter. He became Baronet on his 
father’s death, and was elected for Car- 
lisle in 1826, which city he represents 
at the present time (1860), and in 1830 
became, under Earl Grey, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, where he introduced a 
system of rigid economy, and generaUy 
im 2 )^ved the administration of his de- 
partment. In 1831 he was connected 
with the Reform Bill, and assisted 
greatly in procuring its passage through 


the House. In 1834, in conjunction with 
Lord Stanley, Sir James left the Grey 
cabinet, on what is known as the “Ap- 
propriation Clause,” and for some years 
attached himself to no particular party. 
In 1841 he was Home Secretary under 
Sir Robert Peel. In 1844 he had the 
misfortune to become, for a time, the 
most unpopular of public men. The 
tragic fate of the brothers Bandiera in- 
duced Mazzini to suspect that his letters 
had been opened in the London post- office, 

I and their secrets betrayed. By an adroit 
stratagem, suspicion was converted into 
conrtetion. The member for Finsbury, 
Mr. Duncombe, brought the subject 
before the House of Commons, comment- 
ing upon the espionage in a strain of the 
most withering invective, and assailing 
the Knight of Netherby with the bitterest 
l)ersonal taunts. When Sir Robert Peel 
inaugurated his Free-trade policy. Sir 
James was found by his side combating 
with all the vigour of his trenchant 
logic the fallacies of Protection. Sir 
I James Graham retired from office on the 
defeat of the Irish Coercion Bill, the 
I opposition to which was led by Lord 
j George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli as a 
matter of political revenge on Sir Robert 
Peel, for carrying the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. He did not again enter any gov- 
ernment until he succeeded to his old 
p)sition as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
under Lord Aberdeen. He resigned 
office under Lord Palmerston, from not 
sharing the opinions of Ids chief on the 
justice of the Russian war. In the 
House of Commons, Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier assailed Sir James Graham, with 
great heat, for his mode of fitting out 
the Baltic fleet, when the country 
“drifted into war.” Sir James denied 
some of the Admiral’s allegations, but 
the latter, returning to the charge, brought 
forward undoubted evidence to prove that 
Sir James was actually in fault; whether 
from an inordinate desire for economy, 
or from miscalculation, or from no spe- 
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cial wish that the British Fleet should 
take decisive action against Eussia, has 
never been clearly explained, for all 
three accusations were preferred against 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
only ev^^, not rebutted. In 1859, 
when Lord Derb^s Eeform Bill was ^[is- 
cussed in the House of Commons, Sir 
James announced himSelf, in a speech of 
considerable ability, as holding opinions 
which verged upon advanced liberalism. 
He holds no office in the Grovernment 
formed by Lord ^ Palmerston in 1850, 
when Lord Derby resigned. 

GEAHAM, Thomas, F.E.S., D.C.L., 
M. A., Master of the Mint, was bom at 
Glasgow in 1805. He was educated 
first at the Glasgow Grammar School, 
and afterwards at the University, where 
he took the degree of M-A. in 1826. 
After sjiending some time in Edinburgh 
he returned to Glasgow, and having 
lectured successfully to the Mechanics’ 
Institution, he was elected Professor of 
Chemistry in the Andersonian Uni- 
versity. In 1836 he was admitted a 
Fellow of ,the Eoyal Society, and in 
1837 appointed Professor of Chemistry 
in the London University, having some 
three years before been awarded the Keith 
Prize of the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh 
for a work on the law of the diffusion 
of gases. In the meantime he had inib- 
lished several works connected with the 
science of which Ihe was a professor, the 
principal of which is the “Elements (rf 
Chemistf^,” a boedt which has reached 
several ediiaons in this country, and been 
translated into the French and German 
languages. In 1855 the University of 
Oxford conferred on him the degree of 
D.C.L, and the same year, when Sir 
John Herschel retired from the Master- 
ship of the Mint, Dr, Graham was ap- 
pointed to the office. 

GEANT, Francis, E.A. and Hon. 
Member E.S.A., an Ei^^iah portrait 
painter, was horn in Perthshire, in 
1810^ and is the fourtli son of Francis 


Grant, Esq., of Kilgraston. He was 
elected A.E.A. in 1842, and E.A. in 
1851. In the commencement of his 
career he painted several hunting groups, 
such as the “Meet of His Majesty’s 
Stag Hounds,” the engraving of which 
is familiar to' most of those who take an 
interest in art. This picture, which is 
now in the possessioU of - the Earl of 
Chesterfield, was exlabited at the Paris 
Exhibition, and secured for the artist, 
with another picture sent' at the same 
time, a first-class gold medal Mr. 
Grant also painted the “ Melton Hunt,” 
a picture of the same class,' which was 
purchased by the late Duke of Welling- 
ton, and is now at Apsley Hoi^ Sub- 
sequently this artist has especially de- 
voted himself to portrait painting. Some 
years ago he might have been d^ribed 
as the painter of the heau mB/ide in 
London, the most celebrated fashionable 
beauties of the day having sat to him. 
Of late years, however, ho h&$ been 
almost exclusively occupied ^ in' ^iainting 
eminent statesmen, soldieiii, lawyers, 
and divines, among whom mhy be enu- 
merated several of- the bishops, Lord 
Derby, Lord John. Euosell, Lo^ Har- 
dinge, liord Gough, Sir GeorgS" Grey, 
Lord Truro, and Lord CampbelL The 
Queen and Prince Albert sat to him for 
j an equestrian portrait, which is now in 
I Christ’s Hospital. He siil)sequently 
painted another equestrian portrait of 
Her Majesty for the Army and Navy 
CluK The style of Mr. Grant has been 
compared most injudiciously with that 
■of Lawrence, whose meretricious and 
affected manners he has always avoided 
I while aiming at truth and character 
combined with refinement. He always 
succeeds in touching his x^ictures with a 
certain aristocratic elegance, in arrang- 
ing the various i)arts of his figures with 
grace, and in imparting a poetical cha- 
racter to them by the pose of the head. 

GEANT, James, a novelist, was 
born at Edinburgh, on the 1st of An- 
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gust, 1822. He is the son of Captain 
John Grant, and at an early age went 
with his father and a detachment of 
soldiers to Newfoundland, where he con- 
tinued several years. In 1839 he re- 
turned to the mother country, when 
Lord Hill made him an Ensign in the 
62nd Regiment, the depdt of which he 
commanded for some time. Preferring 
literary to military pursuits, he has 
since published many works, among 
which may be enumerated the “ Ro- 
mance of War,” “ Jane Seton,” “ Philip 
Rollo,” the “Adventures of an Aide-, 
de-Camp,’’ “ Scottish Cavalier,” “Both-j 
well,” “ Frank Hilton,” “The Yellow 
Frigate,” V Phantom Regiment,” “The 
Black Dragoon,” “ Highlanders of Gle- 
nora,” “Arthur Blane,” “Hollywood 
Hall,” and the “ Legends of the Black 
Watch,” which all bear the impress of 
his peculiar style. His “ Philip Rollo” 
is well known in France as “ Lea Mous- 
quetaires ficossais and his “ Romance 
of War” is a favourite in Germany as 
the “Hochlander in Spanien.” All his 
romances have been printed rex)eatedly 
at Leipzig. In addition to his novels, he 
has published several historical works 
— “Memoirs of Kirkaldy of Grange” 
(1849), “Memorials of the Castle of 
Edinburgh” (1850), “Life of Montrose” 
(1856), “Cavaliers of Fortune, or Bri- 
tish Heroes in Foreign Wars” (1858), 
&c. He describes scenes, persons, and 
incidents, so as to make them stand out 
like pictures. Almost all his military 
works, so to call them, have been pub* 
lished in a cheap form, and have also 
been translated into the French, Ger- 
man, and Swedish languages. Mr. Grant 
married, in July 1854, the eldest daugh- 
ter of James Browne, LL.D., Advocate, 
the well-known author of the “ History 
of the Highlands and Highland Clans,” 
&c, &c, 

GRANVILLE, Gborob Lbvesoit 
Gowbk, Earl, was born May 11th, 1815. 
After studying at Eton and Oxford he 


proceeded to Paris as aUcich^^ but re- 
turned to England in 1836, when he was 
elected Member of Parliament for Mor- 
peth, He shortly afterwards made his 
maiden speech on the Spanish question, 
which was highly successful In 1840 
he married Maria, daughter of the Due 
de Dalberg, who has recently died. He 
moved the address at the beginning of 
the next session, and then resigned in 
order to become Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and was re- 
elected in 1841. He succeeded to his 
father’s title in 1846, became Master of 
her Majesty’s Buckhounds, and after- 
W'ards Commissioner of Railways and 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
As Chairman of the Royal Commission 
and Finance Committee of the Great 
Exhibition, Earl Granville contributed 
largely by his amiability and manage- 
ment to the general success of the enter- 
prise. At the Paris Exhibition he highly 
pleased the noblesse and municipality by 
a speech spoken in the purest French 
and of the happiest allusion. At the 
close of the Exhibition he was called to 
the Cabinet, and succeeded the veteran 
diplomatist Lord Palmerston as Foreign 
Secretary. He has held office as Presi- 
dent of the Council, and Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. In 1856 he 
was chosen to assist at the coronation 
of the Czar, Alexander II., with the 
title of Ambassador Extraordinary. 
Lord Derby’s resignation in 1859, lead- 
ing to the formation of a new govern- 
ment by Lord Palmerston, Earl Gran- 
ville was appointed President of the 
Coimcil and leader of the House of 
Lords. In 1857 he was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the University of London and 
Knight of the Garter. 

GRATTAN, Thomas Colley, a po- 
pular novelist, was bom in Dublin, 
1796. Distantly connected with the 
celebrated Irish orator, Henry Grattan, 
he was set aj^ for the legal profession, 
but his love of books, not of the law^ 
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and his ardent temperament, led him to 
aspire to military glory. He got his 
commission, and was on the way to join 
his regiment, when he heard of the 
battle of Waterloo, and the conclusion 
of the war. Ho then offered himself to 
the South American army of Inde- 
pendence ; but on board the vessel that 
was to convey him to Venezuela, he met 
with a lady passenger, to whom he 
became attached, was married to her, 
proceeded no further in search of fame 
at the cannon’s mouth, but settled in 
the south of France, as an author. 
After groat success he was sent to 
America as British Consul for one of 
the States. His principal works are — 
“Philibert,” a i)oetical romance, pub- 
lished at Bordeaux, in 1819; “High- 
ways and Bye Ways ; or, Tales of 
the Roadside,” 1823 ; “ Traits of 

Travel,” 1829 ; “ The Heiress of 

Bruges,” 1830; “The History of the 
Netherlands, to the Belgian Revolution,” 
in 1830; “The History of Switzer- 
land,” and the “ Legends of the Rhine.” 
While British Consul at Boston, whore 
he remained from 1839 to 18.53, he wrote j 
a pamjddet on the “ North-Eastern | 
Boundary Question, between Great 
Britain and the United States.” 

GRAY, Asa, M.D., an American 
botanist, was born at Paris, Oneida 
County, New York, in 1810. He took 
his degcee of M.D. from the University 
of the State of New York, in 1831, 
since which time he has entirely pursued 
botanical studies. Selected as Botanist 
to the U. S. South Pacific Exploring Ex- 
pedition, in 1837, he resigned the ap- 
pointment in 1838, when chosen almost 
simultaneously Professor of Botany in 
the University of Michigan, and Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in Harvard 
University, Massachusetts, which last si- 
tuation he actually accepted. Both before 
and since his appointment to this chair, 
he has written many valuable books and 
papers on subjects connected with bo- 


tanical science, among which may be 
emunerated his “ Elements of Bptany,” 
his “Botanical Text-book,” his “Flora 
of North America,” and his “Manual 
of Botany for the Northern United 
States,” and numerous contributions to 
the “New York Annals,” “The Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical 
Society,” and the Smithsonian “Con- 
tributions to Knowledge.” 

GREELEY, Horace, American jour- 
nalist, was born at Amhurst, New Hamp- 
shire, Febniaiy 3, 181 1 . At the age of fif- 
teen he was indentured to a printer, in 
Vermont, who piihliahed a local journal. 
He continued there for a few years, but 
the paper being discontinued he returned 
to his father’s farm, in 1830. He had 
experienced much in city and country, 
but nothing to exceed his self-education. 
As a joiumeyman, he got employment 
here and tlierc, for somewhere about 
three years, when, in 1834, ho com- 
menced the “New Yorker,” which con- 
tinued to exist till 1841, when it became 
the “New York Tribune,” a daily 
I)ai)er, the success of which was insured 
by the character of its predecessor, and 
of the “Log Cabin,” another jmblica- 
tion which Mr. Greeley hiwl edited before 
changing the form of his journal. The 
“Tribune” was the organ of an opinion; 
it was bought largely and read ; and the 
founder gainetl a seat in Congress. Vi- 
siting this country in 18.51, he was 
chosen Chairman of one of the J uries at 
the Great Exhibition, and he wrote to 
the “Tribune” an .account of Europe, 
and of his obser\^ations. 

GREY, Hb:nry, E.vrl, a British 
statesman, eldest son of Charles, second 
Earl, horn December 28, 1802, was 
educated at Cambridge,, elected for 
Winchelsea in 182G, and in 1831 as 
member for Northumberland, and became 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. A difference of opinion on a 
plan advocated by Earl Grey, then Lord 
Howick, for complete Slave Emancipa- 
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tion, ledtb his resignation. In January, 
1834, he yas appointed Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
"wiiich he resigned in July following, on 
his father’s retirement from the govern- 
ment. In 1835 he became Secretary- 
at-War under Lord Melbourne. At the 
general election in 1841, he was elected 
for Simderland. In 1845 he entered the 
House of Peers, and in the following 
year was Colonial Secretary under Lord 
John Russell, a position in which he 
attained a large measure of unpopula- j 
rity, which letl to his resignation. Like 
his father, he seems to be a strange 
combination of liberal ideas and aris- 
tocratic prepossessions. As a states- 
man, Earl Grey holds an isolated i)osi- 
tion, which would seem to arise from the 
simple fact that he makes it a rule to 
think for himself. He is consequently 
termed “crotchety,” but with no mor6 
cause than might have been attributed 
to his father, who, except in one or two 
instances, was one of the most con- 
sistent statesmen of his era,. Unlike the 
great Earl of the name, however, he has 
few if any followers, and his tempera- 
ment is described as by no means con- 
ciliatory. Lord Grey is the author of a 
work entitled “The Colonial Policy of 
Lord John RiisseH’s Administration,” 
published in 1853. 

GREY, Rioiit Hon. Sir George, 
Baronet, cousin of Earl Grey, was bom 
at Gibraltar, in 1799, and graduated at 
Oriel College, Oxford, in 1821, where 
he higlily distinguished himself. He 
joined the legal profession in 1826, and 
was elected for Devonport in 1832. H is 
political views and talents have con- 
nected him with liberal measures, and 
he has held the offices of Colonial and 
Home Secretary under various admin- 
istrations. He was Home Secretary 
under Lord Palmerston in 1855, but on 
that nobleman giving way to the Earl of 
Derby, Sir George necessarily resigned. 
When Lord Palmerston was again called 


GRE 

upon to act in 1859, as Premier, he ap- 
pointed Sir George Grey to the office of 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancasterl 
Sir George Grey is a G.C.B., and a 
Deputy Lieutenant for Northumberland. 

GREY, Sir George, K.C.B., Gover- 
nor of the Cape of Good Hope, son of. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Grey, of the 30th 
Regiment, was born at Lisburn, Ireland, 
on the 14th April, 1812 ; his father 
having fallen at the siege of Badajoz, 
three days before liis birth. He was 
educated for the army at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhiust, where he 
studied with the highest distinction. On 
attaining the rank of Gaiitain, in 1836, 
he offered his services to the Colonial 
Secretary, to exi^lore Australia, in con- 
junction with Lieutenant Lushington. 
The interior of Australia was then com- 
paratively a terra incognitay and his offer 
being accepted by Lord Glenelg, he de- 
parted on his mission in 1837. He com- 
menced his labours in November of the 
same year, and after experiencing many 
difficulties and dangers in the enter- 
prise, returned to the Mauritius, in 
April, 1838. Resting a few months, he 
started in the September folloAving to 
explore the Swan River district, return- 
ing in 1840 from that expedition. On 
his return to England, he commenced 
his “Journals of Two Expeditions of 
Discovery in North-Western and Wes- 
tern Australia,” but had to lay them 
asiife on being appointed Governor of 
South Australia, in whicli qffice he 
showed that administrative ability 
which has since characterised his career. 
Having acquired the native language, he 
was enabled to hold friendly personal 
intercourse with them. In 1846 he 
became Governor of New Zealand, and in 
that office his tact and moderation, added 
to the knowledge he acquired of the na- 
tive language, served to calm down many 
asperities. Hia government, wise and con- 
ciliatory, became popular, and he main- 
tained his position with advantage until 
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1854, when he was appointed Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Cape of 
Good Hope, having previously, in 1848, 
been created a K.C.B. His govern- 
ment at the Cape displayed the same 
sagacity and calm energy which had 
.rendered his measures so popular else- 
where. From turbulence he produced 
order, from discontent, peaee and grow- 
ing prosperity ; but in 1858 the Home 
Government interfered with such utter 
want of discrimination, and clung to their 
unwise schemes with such* pertinacity, 
that Sir George Grey perceived no other 
course open to him than resignation of 
his post. He returned to England, but 
BO strong was the feeling at the Cape, 
that several leading colonists followed 
him to London, waited upon Ministers, 
urged the damage that would inevitably 
ensue from his removal, and in 18*59 he 
was requested by the Colonial adminis- 
tration to resume his post. Without any 
question, he is the most popular Gover- 
nor that ever set foot in our South 
African possessions. Besides his “ Jour- 
nals, ” aheady noticed. Sir George Grey 
has published “Polynesian Mythology: 
an Ancient Traditional History of the 
New Zealand Race.’* 

GRIFFIN, John Joseph, an English 
chemist and writer on science, was bom 
in London, in 1802. He is the author of 
“ Chemical Recreations, ” a work which 
has done more to popularize the study of 
chemistry in Britain than any other 
publication. Mr. Griffin is also author 
of a “Treatise on the Blowpipe,” “The 
Radical Theory of Chemistry,” and of a 
“ System of Crystallograiffiy.” To him 
the chemical manipulator is indebted for 
the invention of numerous cheap and 
handy articles of apparatus. 

GRIMM, Jacob Ludwig, a German 
writer, was bom at Hanau on the 4th 
January, 1785. After stud3ring for 
some time for the legal profession, he 
turned his attention to literary pursuits, 
and eventuaUy became librarian at 


Wilhelmshohe in Westphalia. After 
receiving an appointment at Cassel, he 
went to Gottingen, where he was elected 
one of the professors of the university. 
Being expelled for political reasons from 
his professorship, he went to Berlin, in 
which city he still remains. He has 
contributed many valuable works re- 
lating to the history and archaeology of 
Germany, such as his “German My- 
thology,” “German Antiquities,” with 
others relating to the characteristics of 
his countrymen, and devotes himself 
most energeticaUy in bringing to light 
incidents and traditions of “Father- 
land.” 

I GRIST, Giulia, an Italian singer and 
operatic performer, was born at Milan, 
in 1812. She is the daughter of an 
officer of engineers, who served in the 
army of the great Napoleon. Early re- 
marked as possessing musical talent of 
no common description, her faculty was 
first developed by Marliani, the com- 
poser. Having received a good educa- 
tion, lessons from her sister, then a 
prima donna, and other teachers of 
ability, and encouragement from her 
friends, she made her first appearance in 
the theatre of Bologna, in Rossini’s 
“ Zelmira.” She is said to have been 
then a beautiful girl, — only seventeen, — 
her voice a resonant contralto ; her man- 
ner graceful and winning. Rossini 
having predicted her future fame, she 
was engaged at La Scala, of Milan. 
There she met Bellini, who adapted, 
expressly with a view to her powers, the 
part of Adelgisa, in Norma, his greatest 
work. Pasta was the Norma on the 
first representation ; and Bellini’s music 
fell flat upon the ears of the audience, 
until Grisi’s “Deh 1 conte,” roused them 
into enthusiasm. The opera was per- 
formed forty nights. Pasta’s wondrous 
acting inspired Grisi with the ambition 
of being a great tragedienne : how she 
overcame obstacles, and tutored her voice 
into a superb soprano, is well known. She 
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appeared first in England in 1834) in 
conjunction with Rubini, a magnificent 
tenor; the musical world was enrap- 
tured. Her ambition was gratified, 
for she ultimately succeeded Pasta, 
though not until after the death of 
Malibran. In 1839 “ Lucrezia Borgia ” 
was produce^ and since then her 
career has been unparalleled; and the 
recent announcement of her retirement 
from the stage has excited great regret. 
In her younger days she married M. de 
Melcy, a French gentleman; but the 
marriage has been dissolved, and she is 
now the wife of Signor Mario, the great 
tenor. 

GROTE, George, M.P., a politician 
and historian, was born in 1794, at Clay- 
hill, Beckenham, Kent. He is descended j 
from a German family, established in 
London during the early part of the last 
century. Receiving his education at the 
Charter- House school, he became con- 
nected with Messrs. Prescott, Grote, 
and Co.’s Bank in 1810. In 1832 
he was returned as one of the mem- 
bers for the City of London, retain- 
ing his seat till 1841, when he retired. 
His political principles are of the ad- 
vanced liberal school ; and for a number 
of years he was the zealous, though un- 
successful promoter of the Ballot Ques- 
tion in the House of Commons. It is, 
however, as a scholar and historical 
writer that Mr. Grote has earned dis- 
tinction. Besides his great work “The 
History of Greece,” he is the author 
of several talented pamphlets, and con- 
tributions to Reviews. 

GUDIN, Thi^odore, a well-known 
French marine painter, was bom at Paris, 
in 1804. After serving as an ofl&cer in the 
Royal Navy, he took part in the African 
campaign of 1830, when he received on 
the field of battle the Cross of an officer 
of the Legion of Honour. Having, in 
1824, exhibited a picture at the Salon, he 
obtained the second-class medaL He was 
appointed first painter of the Royal Navy, 


by Charles X. In the execution of this 
commission, which bore date 1838, Gudin 
worked assiduously for ten years, when 
the revolution of February, 1848, ter- 
minated his labours. During that decade 
his facile pencil had painted a large 
number of pictures for the royal gal- 
leries. Gudin having married the daughter 
of General Lord James Hay, has fre- 
quently resided in this country, and his 
pictures of Scottish scenery were pro- 
duced during these visits. The Revo- 
lution of 1848 prevented twenty-seven 
of the series, painted for Versailles, 
from being placed beside the others ; 
the Emperor has, however, expressed a 
wish that the galleiy should be com- 
pleted by the addition of these pic- 
tures, which, indeed, are enumerated 
in the catalogues published in 1848. 
The last works of M. Gudin are des- 
tined to perpetuate two important events 
in the history of imperial policy, the 
one being “The Entrance of the Em- 
peror to the Roads of Brest, on the oc- 
casion of his voyage to Brittany;” and 
the other, the “ Arrival of the Queen of 
England at Cherbourg.” These huge pic- 
tures, which are on the scale of pano- 
ramic views, like most of M. Gudin’s 
productions, have met with high praise 
from the French art critics, and more 
particularly in “L* Europe Artistique” of 
11th March last, where they are even 
sai(} to be in advance of the previous 
works of the author. 

GUIZOT, Francois Pierre -Guir-- 
LAUME, an historian, ex-minister of 
France under Louis-Philippe, was bom 
October, 1787. His father, an advocate 
of Nismes, fell a victim to the French 
Revolution only three days after the 
triumph of Robespierre over Danton, 
Camilln Desmoulins, and the men of the 
Committee of Public Safety. After this 
fatal catastrophe, Madame Guizot left 
Nismes to seek at Geneva consolation 
for her great sorrow in the bosom of her 
fiunily, and in a solid education for her 
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childreiL Guizot, placed at the Gym- 
nasium of Geneva, devoted himself 
ardently to study. The child had no 
childhood, his playthings were books, 
and at the end of twelve years the young 
scholar was able to read, in their respec- 
tive languages, the great masterpieces of 
the ancient and the modern world. Hav- 
ing completed his collegiate studies with 
brilliant success, M. Guizot proceeded to 
Paris in 1805, to prepare himself for the 
bar. The law schools had disappeared 
amidst the revolutionary whirlwind, 
and the young student, not caring 
for the imperfect knowledge private 
seminaries might supply, resolved to 
master it in solitude. The serious na- 
ture of the Genevese scholar found little 
that was genial in the dissolute society 
of the metropolis of France. The first 
year of his residence in Paris was one of 
sadness and isolation. In the following 
year he became attached, as tutor, to the 
household of M. Stapfer, minister for 
Switzerland at the French Court. This 
connexion introduced Guizot, not only 
to some of the most distinguished liter- 
ary persons of the time, but to the society 
of the woman who was destined to exer- 
cise so noble and beneficial an influence 
over his whole life. Bom of a distin- 
guished family that had been ruined by 
the revolution. Mademoiselle Pauline 
de Meulan had found resources in an 
education as solid as it was varied, and, 
to support herself, had entered upon tlie 
career df a journalist. A serious malady, 
the result of excessive toil, obliged her 
to suspend her literary labours. Her 
situation threatened to become critical, 
hope had almost withered into despair, 
when she received an anonymous letter 
entreating her to be tranquil, and offer- 
ing to discharge her duties on the “ Pub- 
liciste” during the continuance of her 
illness. The letter was accompanied by 
an admirably written article modelled 
upon her own style. The article was 
accepted— published, and a similar con- 


tribution received every week until the 
editress was convalescent. Not until 
repeatedly solicited to disclose his incog- 
nito did the young student reveal him- 
self. Five years after this romantic 
episode, Mademoiselle de Meulan be- 
came Madame Guizot. During these 
five years Guizot was busily occupied in 
those historical studies fr6m which he 
has since reaped so large a harvest of 
fame. In 1809 he published his first 
work, a “Dictionnairedes Synonymes.” 
In 1812 he became Assistant-Professor 
of History in the Faculty of Letters of 
the Sorbonne, and subsequently obtained 
complete possession of that chair. Here 
it was Guizot formed that attachment 
with the then Professor of the Philo- 
sophy of History, which has so often 
associated his name with that of 
M. Iloyer Collard. Guizot’s career, 
hitherto purely literary, was now to 
become identified with the political for- 
tunes of France. The post of Secretary - 
General to the Minister of the Interior, 
was his first step in the path of politics. 
In this position he took part in prepar- 
ing those laws against the press which 
were, in 1814, presented to the Cham- 
bers by the Minister of the Interior, M. 
dc Montesquieu. Phaced amidst con- 
tending factions, more conservative than 
satisfied the instincts of the one, and 
more constitutional than suited the 
tastes of the other, Guizot in office was 
but ill at ease. Napoleon’s return from 
Elba released him from the difficulties 
of his position, and he resumed his oc- 
cupation as Professor of History. When 
the fall of the Emperor became evident, 
Guizot repaired to Ghent to plead the 
cause of the Charter before Louis XVIII., 
and was afterwards appointed Secretary- 
General to the Minister of Justice. In 
the violent storm which shook the Cham- 
ber of 1815, the constitutionalist did his 
utmost to moderate the partisans of abso- 
lute royalty, who censured him severely 
for his constitutional principles of action. 
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In 1818 he was made Councillor of State 
with an of&ce specially formed for him. 
On the fall of the Ministry of Decazes, 
trampled upon as revolutionary by the 
counter revolution, Guizot accompanied 
the constitutional party into opposition, 
combating, with all the energy of liis 
l)owerful pen, the administration of 
Villfele. ViI16le avenged the antagonism 
of Guizot, by interdicting his lectures as 
professor. Renouncing the questions of 
the hour, Guizot now undertook that 
series of great historical works which 
have given him so distinguished a place 
in literature. At this time it was that 
the collection of “Memoirs Relative to 
the Ekiglish Revolution.” “The History 
of the English Revolution,” “Memoirs 
Eelativc to the History of France,” and 
“Essays on Shakspeare,” were succes- 
sively published. In 1827 death de- 
prived him of the companion of hii» 
labours- -that beloved v'ife whose serene 
and lofty intelligence had sustained him 
amid the agitations of his career. On 
the fall of the VilRle Ministry, in 1828, 
Guizot, reinstated in his professorial 
chair, began his lectures on the “ His- 
tory of Civilization in Europe. ” In 1828 
he manied his second wife — a niece of 
his first wife, who advised the union. 
On the fomiation of the Polignac Cabi- 
net, he was elected for Lisieux, and 
voted for the address of the 221, adding 
to his vote these words ; “ Truth has al- 
ready trouble enough in penetrating to 
the council of kings — let us not send it 
there pale and feeble.” It was his wish 
that the throne should have one other 
chance, but the warning voice was un- 
heeded. On the eve of the revolution, 
Guizot drew up the i)rotest of the depu- 
ties against the ordinances of July; and, 
on the fall of monarchy, he read in the 
Chamber the xiroclamation which consti- 
tuted the Duke of Orleans Lieutenant- 
General of France. Upon the accession 
of Louis-Philippe, in 1830, Guizot be- 
came Minister of the Interior, but only 
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held office for a short time. In the 
Soult Cabinet, formed in 1832, he was 
Minister of Public Instruction, and in 
that capacity did much for the cause of 
education in France. He was a great 
favourite of the citizen King, and had 
the King only followed his stern counsel, 
the throne of the barricades had pro- 
bably still stood erect — unmoved — ^un- 
shaken. The two darkest spots on the 
fame of M. Guizot, as a statesman, are 
those which relate to the affairs of Tahiti, 
and the conduct of the Spanish marriages. 
It has been averred that the Minister 
acted only under the influence of the 
Crown in promoting the union of the 
Due de Montpensier with the Infanta, 
but in the whole matter there was an 
amount of intrigue which Guizot should 
have resisted at any risk of the King’s 
displeasure, and which ultimately as- 
sisted in the downfall of both. 

GUTHRIE, Thomas, D.D., athcolo- 
logian, orator, and philanthropist, born 
at Brechin, in 1803. After studying in 
the University of Edinburgh, and enter- 
ing the Scottish Church, he acquired a 
knowledge of medicine at Paris, with 
the view of adding to his uscfubiess as 
a clergyman. In 1830, he obtained a 
living in the county of Forfar. Subse- 
quently he was appointed to the colle- 
giate church of Old Greyfriars, Edin- 
burgh; and in 1840 to a new church 
builj; for him. When the non-intrusion 
controversy arose, he was found by the 
side of Dr. Chabners, combating with 
all the energy and all the earnestness of 
his nature for those principles of spiritual 
independence for which his party after- 
wards relinquished- the emoluments and 
jicsition of ministers of the National 
Church. No man exerted a wider influ- 
ence upon the popular mind in connexion 
with that great stniggle ; but when the 
contest was over, scorning to sustain 
party antipathies, he betook himself to 
that career of active benevolence with 
which his name has long been so honour- 
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ably associated. It is owing to his elo- 
quence and energy that the Bagged 
Schools were first begun in Edinburgh, 
an insiStutSon which has effected much 
in the reformation of the young Arabs 
of our great manufacturing towns. Dr. 
Guthrie is-an active promoter of the tem- 
perance movement, to which he has de- 
voted a large amount of zealous effort. 
“ The City : its Sins and Sorrows,” is a 
memorial of his labours in that important 
walk of philanthropy. “ Tho Gospel in 
Ezekiel,” and “Christ the Inheritance 
of the Saints,” embody good illustrations 
of his general pulpit efforts. In illustra- 
tive and pictorial power, Dr. Guthrie is 
without a rival among the pulpit orators 
of Britain. 

HAGENBACH, Charles Roholphe, 
a German Protestant theologian, was 
bom at Basle, in 1801. The son of a 
distinguished naturalist and professor of 
anatomy'and botany, he studied first at 
Bonn, then at Berlin, and afterwards at 
Basle, and was, in 1828, appointed Pro- 
fessor of Theology. With ample leisure 
to study and write, he has applied his | 
powers with effect. Almost all liis works 
relate to ecclesiastical history and theo- 
logy; his book on the “ Spirit and His- 
tory of the Reformation” being perhaps 
his most satisfactory, as it seems to be 
the most earnest, of his writings. His 
“ Guide to Christian Instruction” is an 
excellent work. His “ Compendium of 
the History of Doctrines” has been 
translafhd into English by Carl and 
Buck. Edinburgh : 1846. 

HAGHE, Louis, a water-colour 
painter, was bom at Touraay, in Bel- 
gium in 1806, but has long resided in 
England. He started in his artistic 
career as a lithographer, his stone-draw- 
ings bringing him into great repute. 
He ' ntered into partnership with Mr. 
Day, and produced some of the most 
important lithographic works published 
in Britain. He has a special aptitude 
for depicting the quaint old Flemish 


streets, and the richly decorated inte- 
riors of his native country ; his pictures 
are characterized by consummate skill 
in manipulation. He holds a prominent 
position in the New Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. Those who know 
his works may be surprised to learn 
that, full and detailed though his pic- 
tures are, they are executed with the 
left hand. For some years past he has 
devoted his time to painting in oil, 
which is now his chief study. 

HAHN- HAHN, Countess Von, a 
German poetess, was bom at Tressow, 
in 1805, and is daughter of Count Charles 
Von Hahn. She married her relation 
Count Frederic Von Hahn-Hahn, but 
the union was unfortunate, and it was 
dissolved by the Courts in 1829. Her 
poetic taste induced her to travel over 
most of Europe, and to visit the East. 
In 1850 the Countess abjured the Lu- 
theran creed for the faith of the Roman 
Catholic Cliurch. She now resides at 
the Convent of the Good Shepherd, 
near Mayence. She is the author of 
many works, both in prose and verse, 
the most remarkable of which are her 
novels: “The Countess Faustina," “Ul- 
rich,” “ Sigismimd Forster,” and 
“Cecil;” and her books of travel, en- 
titled “ Beyond the Mountains,” “ Let- 
ters on Germany,” “Reminiscences of 
France,” “A Northern Tour,” “Ori- 
ental Tales,” and “From Babylon to 
Jerusalem.” 

HALEVY, Jacques-ElieFromental, 
a French musical composer, was bom at 
Paris, in 1799. His original name was 
Levy, his family being Jewish by race, 
as well as of the Jewish persuasion, to 
which he himself adheres. In 1809 he 
entered the Conservatoire and made 
such progress that when twelve years 
of age he carried off the prize for har- 
mony against all competitors. Having 
studied composition under Chembini, 
that great master, when he had occasion 
to visit London^ left Halevey to conduct 
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his class at the Conservatoire. In 1819, 
after obtaining the first prize for musical 
composition at the Institute, he visited 
Italy, and remained there some years, 
and it was not till 1827 that his opera, 
“L’ Artisan,” was brought out at the 
Op6ra Comique, followed, in the same 
year, at the same theatre, by ‘*11 Dille- 
tante,” and in 1829, at the Koyal Italian 
Theatre, by “ Clari,” which he wrote for 
the celebrated Malibran. Other works 
appeared in rapid succession, until 1835, 
when he produced “La Juive,” his ckef 
(V(mvre, He afterwards brought out 
“ L’Eclair,” “Guido et Genevra,” “ La 
Heine de Chypre,” and “Charles VI.” 
In 1846 he wrote for the Comic Opera 
“Lea Mousquetaires de la Heine,” which 
had a great run, and in 1848, “Le Val 
d’Andorre,” which was performed for 
165 consecutive nights. He has since 
produced “La TemiKJst^,” “Le jiif 
Errant,” “La Magicienne,” &c. He 
is admitted to be one of the first 
of living composers. He is a Pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire, a Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, a 
Member of the Institute, and perpetual 
Secretary of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts, in which capacity he has written 
several interesting notices of artistic 
celebrities. 

HALIBURTON, The Honourable 
Mr. Justice, M.P., was born in Nova 
Scotia, on 17th Dec., 1796, his father 
belonging to an ancient Scottish family. 
He graduated at King’s College in that 
province, and became a Barrister-at-Law 
and member of the House of Assembly. 
In 1829 he was appointed Justice of 
Common Pleas, and in 1840 Judge of 
the Supreme Court. He resigned this 
appointment in 1850, and removed to 
England. Two years afterwards the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. was con- 
ferred upon him by the University of 
Oxford, and in 1859 he was returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Launces* 
ton. He has written the following 
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works : “A General Description of 
Nova Scotia,” “ History of Nova 
Scotia,” “ Sam Slick, the Clockma- 
ker” (Ist, 2nd, „ and 3rd Series), “The 
Letter Bag of the Great Western,” 

“ Bubbles of Canada,” “ Hule and Mis- 
rule of the English in America,” “Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances,” “ Nature 
and Human Nature,” &c. The work 
by which he is most extensively known 
is “Sam Slick, the Clockmaker,” 
which has been translated into several 
European languages, has j)assed through 
many editions in England, and has been 
republished in most of the principal 
towns of the United States, where it 
has been more extensively read than 
most works of the present century. A 
late reviewer remarks, that “Sam Slick” 
should become an immortal book from 
its wit, genuine humour, and profound 
knowledge of human nature. 

HALL, Mrs. Anna Maria Field- 
ing, a novelist and dramatic writer, 
born in Dublin, in 1802. She is de- 
scended, on the mother’s side, ftom an 
ancient Huguenot family, who emigrated 
to England after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes; and on the father’s 
side, from a younger branch of the 
family of Fielding, to which the great 
English novelist belonged. She quitted 
Ireland at the early age of fifteen ; but 
her impressions were so vivid, and her 
rei^ollections so -permanent, that in her 
first works she could paint with the 
utmost freshness the scenes* of her 
youth. In 1824 she married Mr. S. C. 
Hall ; and naturally desiring to co-ope- 
rate with him in his literary labours, 
devoted the energies of her mind to 
literature. In 1826 she wrote her 
“Sketches of Irish Character.” Her 
first novel, “ The Buccaneer,” was pub- 
lished in 1832. “The Outlaw,” “Uncle 
Horace,” “Marian,” “ The Whiteboy,” 
and “ A Woman’s Story,” — novels— fol- 
lowed in succession. But,4|pbably, the 
works on which her repi Jpon maiiily 
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rests, are the “ Tales of Woman’s 
Trials,” and “Pilgrimages to English 
vShrines.” These were first printed, 
as was also her story of “Midsummer 
Eve,” in the “Art Journal,” — a work 
conducted by her husband, and to which 
she has been a continual and valuable 
contributor. iShe is also the author of 
three successful dramas ; — “ Tlie French 
Refugee,” performed without intermis- 
sion, seventy nights, at the St. James’s 
Theatre, under Braham’s management ; 
“ The Groves of Blarney,” in which 
Power sustained the three principal 
parts during a whole season, at the 
Adelphi; and “Mabel’s Curse,” dra- 
matized from one of her own stories. 
Another of her plays was lost with the 
lamented actor, when he perished in the 
“ President.” Mrs. Hall has also wiit- 
ten many books for children ; among 
others, “ Uncle 8am’s Money Box,” 
which has obtained a very large circula- 
tion both at homo and abroad. Mrs. 
Hall has enjoyed that kind of reputa- 
tion of which a woman is ever most 
justly proud : a desire to extend the 
inliuence of religion, virtue, and loy- 
alty, without any admixture of secta- 
rian bias; while in all her books on 
Ireland, .she has laboured, and not un- 
successfully, to lessen or remove the pre- 
judices which have long existed against 
our fellow-subjects of the sister isle. 

HALTi, Samuel Carter, was born 
at Topsham, in 1801. He entered the 
Templelji 1824, and was afterwards called 
to the bar. Turning his attention to lite- 
rature, he became editor of the “ New 
Monthly Magazine” in 1830. He was at 
the same time employed as a political 
writer for newspapers, both in London 
and in the provinces. When the “ An- 
nuals” were at the height of their suc- 
cess, ho edited one of the best, under 
the name of “The Amulet.” He was 
also the editor of “The Book of Gems 
of British Poets and Painters,” “The 
Book of British Ballads,” “The Baro- 


nial Halls of England,” and other il- 
lustrated works, which obtained large 
popularity. The work to which he in 
mainly indebted for reputation, how- 
ever, “Ireland: its Scenery and Cha- 
racter,” was the joint production of 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. The statis- 
tics, political inquiries, and the descrip- 
tive and heavy parts of the book were 
written by him, while the illustrative 
and characteristic sketches with whii‘h 
the work aboun<ls, were sujiplied by the 
airy and fertile pen of Mrs. Hall. In 1830 
Mr. Hall commenced the publication of 
‘ ‘ The A rt- Union J ournal, ” subsequently 
entitled “The Art Journal,” and that 
work ho has ever since conducted, hav- 
ing superintended the issue to twenty- 
onc yearly volumes ; a rare circum- 
stance ill periodical literature. It Is the 
only publication in Europe by which 
Art is adequately rei)resontcd ; and it 
lias exercised a great and very beneficial 
influence on the flne arts in tliis coun- 
try, as well as ou British industry. 
Mr. Hall is a Fellow of various learned 
bodies. Of late years he has delivered 
a number of public lectures, the most 
attractive of his series being that which 
he terms “Written Portraits of the 
Authors of the Age, from Personal Ac- 
quaintance the list comprising nearly 
every name of note during the last 
forty years. Circumstances having 
brought Mr. Hall into relationship, more 
or less, with Scott, Southey, Hannah 
Moore, Thomas Moore, Mrs. Opie, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Montgomery, Miss 
Mitford, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Hemans, 
Theodore tiook, Thomas Campbell, Miss 
Landon, Laily Morgan, Thomas Hood, 
and many other “celebrities” of his 
time ; he is enabled to give personal 
sketches and reminiscences of a deeply 
interesting character. 

HALLECK, Frrz-GREENB, an Ame- 
rican poet, was born at Guilford, Con- 
necticut, in August, 1795. He became con- 
nected wi th a bank in New York in 1813, 
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and resided in that city for many years, 
as confidential agent for the American 
Rothschild, John Jacob Astor. Mr. 
Halleck commenced contributing to the 
journals of the day at an early age; 
and, when settled in New York, was 
known as an associate of the wits about 
town. Tn 1821 Mr. Halleck published 
his largest poem, “Fanny,” a satire 
upon the literature and politics of the 
time, in the measure of “Don Juan.” 
In 1822-23 he visited Europe ; and the 
reflections suggested by his travels are 
embodied in his poems on Burns and on 
Alnwick castle, which, with some other 
pieces, were published in 1827. The 
“Bums” poem is one of the finest tri- 
butes to the memory of the bard the 
Muses have ever offered at his shrine. 

HALLIWELL, Jamiw Orchard, an 
author and editor, chiefly distinguished 
jxs a Shaksperian critic, was born 'in 
Sloane-street, Chelsea, in 1821. He 
commenced his literary career, about 
1838, and in the following year was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and afterwards of many other scientific 
and literary associations. His first work 
of much imi)ortance was a “Dictionary 
of Archaic and Provincial Words” (1847), 
a glossary of u])wards of fifty thousand 
words of obsolete and provincial English, 
with muncrous references aiul examples 
from recondite books. He has edited 
many of the works issued by the Cam- 
dtiu, Percy, and Shaksperian Societies, 
between 1839 and 1850 ; amongst which 
may be noticed “Warkworth’s Chro- 
nicle,” “ The Chronicle of William de 
Rishanger,” “The First Sketch of 
Shakspeare’s ‘Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’” “Tarlton’s Works,” the “First 
Sketches of Henry the Sixth,” and the 
“Thornton Romances.” In 1848 ap- 
peared his “Life of Shakspeare,” in the 
preparation of which he had the ad- 
vantage of the unrestricted use of the 
records of Stratford-on-Avon. This 
biography, remodelled and partly re- 


written, has been introduced into his 
folio edition of Shakspeare, now in pro-^ 
gress, nine vohunes of which have ap- 
peared. This large work, commenced 
in 1853, aims at a greater elaboration of 
Shaksi)erian criticism, than has hitherto 
been attempted; a thick folio volume 
sufficing to include no more than two 
l)lays, with the editor’s copious introduc- 
tions and annotations. Amongst Mr. 
HalliweU’s miscellaneous writings may 
be noticed, “An Introduction to the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ 8vo, 
1841 ; “An Essay on the Character of 
Sir John Falstaff,” 12mo, 1841; “Po- 
pular Rhymes and Nursery Tales,” 8vo, 
1849; and “An Introduction to the 
Evidences of Christianity,” 8vo, 1859. 

HAMILTON, The Rev. Jaates, D.D., 
minister of the English Presbyterian 
Church, Regent Square, London, was 
bom in 1814, his fatlier being the 
Rev. William Hamilton, minister of 
Strathblane. From a small j^arishdn 
Perthshire, where he acted as assistant - 
minister he was called to a chapel-of- 
ease in Edinburgh, and in 1841 to the 
National Scotch Church, London, for- 
merly presided over by the Rev. Edwd. 
Irving. He has published several works, 
among which the best known are ‘ ‘ Life 
in Earnest,” “The Mount of Olives,” 
“The Happy Home,” and the “Me- 
moirs of liady Colquhoiin.” He also 
edited “ Excelsior,” a periodical in- 
tended to promote the religious and 
intellectual progress of youn^men, and 
has published under the title of “ Our 
Christian Classics,” four volumes of 
“Readings from English Divines, with 
Biographical and Critical Sketches of 
the principal authors.” 

HAMPDEN, Renn Dickson, D.D., 
bishop of Hereford, born in 1792, inBar- 
badoes, of an old English family. He eU'* 
tered Oriel College, Oxford, in 1810. Hav- 
ing been successively fellow and tutor; 
public examiner in classics; Bampton 
, lecturer ; professor of moral philosophy ; 
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and regiu3 professor of divinity, in 1847 
Dr. Hampden was appointed bishop of 
Hereford. This appointment caused 
a fierce controversy in the English 
Church. Dr. Hampden’s contributions 
to philosophical Literature are numerous 
and valuable. His articles on Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, in the “Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,” and the review of 
the scholastic philosophy in the “ Ency- 
clopaedia Metropolitana,” have elicited 
the commendation of all competent 
critics. With reference to his review of 
the philosophy of the schoolmen, Hal^am 
has thus spoken; — “Dr. Hampden has! 
the merit of having been tho only Eng- 
lishman, past or present, since the re- 
vival of letters, who has penetrated far 
into the wilderness of scholasticism.” 

William Hamilton, however, says of 
him: — “Dr. Whately’s eiTors relative 
to Induction are, however, surpassed by 
those^ of another able writer, Mr. Hamp- 
den, in regard both to that process itself, 
and to the Aristotelian exposition of rits 
nature. Southey condemned the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Hampden as insulting 
to the University of Oxford, and not 
better than the conduct of James II. in 
obtruding a Romish president upon 
Magdalen, while the “Edinburgh Re- 
view” alleges that the Doctor was per- 
secuted by blind consciences, corrupted 
by the habitual indulgence of e\’il 
passions. Among his principal works 
are “The Scholastic Philosophy con- 
sidered incite relation to Christian Theo- 
logy,” preached in 1832 (Oxford, 1832); 
“Philosophical Evidences of Chris- 
tianity;” “Lectures' on Moral Philo- 
sophy ;” “Parochial Sermons ;” and four 
other Sermons (1836) ; “ Sermons before 
the University of Oxford” (1848). 

HANNAY, James, an author and 
journalist, was bom at Dul^fries in 
February, 1827. Descended from a good 
Scotch family, he was educated in Eng- 
land, entered the Royid Navy in March, 
1840, and served >^ider various com- 


manders until July, 1845. Then relin- 
quishing the profession and devoting 
himself to literary pursuits, he became 
contributor to the leading joiuuals and 
periodicals, his first sustained work 
being “Singleton Fontenoy,” published 
in 1850, which immediately gave liim a 
position among men of letters. He 
delivered, in 1853, a course of lectures 
on “ Satire and Satirists,”, issued in a 
volume the year after, and published in 
1855 the remarkably clever novel of 
“Eustace Conyers,” which has been 
translated into German. In 1857 he 
was induced to stand for Dumfries, but 
though the mass of the people were in 
his favour, he was defeated — polling 185 
votes. He is the author of a collection 
of fugitive naval j)ieces under the title 
of “Sketches in Ultrariiarine. ” Mr. 
Hannay has recently removed to Edin- 
burgh to edit the “Coiiraut” newspaper. 

HANOVER, Kino of, See Georoe V. 

HARDWIOKE, Charles Philip 
Yorke, Earl of, an English states- 
man, late Privy Seal in the ministry 
of Lord Derby, and eldest son of the 
late Admiral Sir J. S. Yorke, was 
born on the 2nd of April, 1799. Etlu- 
cated at Harrow and the Royal «Naval 
College, Portsmouth, he entered the 
navy early, and assisted at the bombard- 
ment of Algiers, when serving in the 
Queen Charlotte. He was returned 
member of Parliament for Reigate, in 
1831, and in 1834, on the death of his 
uncle, was called to the House of Lords. 
He was a Lord in Waiting under Sir 
Robert Peel in 1841, Postmaster-General 
under Lord Derby in 1852, and Lord 
Privy Seal under the same premier in 
1858. In 1854 he was promoted to he 
Rear-Admiral on the reserve list. 

HARRIS, Sir William Snow, a dis- 
tinguished English physicist, member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Fellow of the Royal Society, was bom 
at Plymouth in 1792. He has devoted 
himself through life to researches in 
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physical science, especially in electricity, 
magnetism, and meteorology. In June, 
1831, he was admitted a Fellow of the 
Royal Society ; in 1835 he received the 
Copley Medal, one of the highest honours 
this body can award ; in 1841 he received 
an acknowledgment from the Civil List 
for his scientific discoveries; and in 
1845 he received two honorary presents 
from the Emperor of Russia as a recog- 
nition of the iiractical value of his inven- 
tions. He was knighted by Her Majesty 
in 1847. The value of the researches of 
Sir William Snow Harris are, perhaps, 
not so widely known as they ought to 
be. He has the merit of havmg placed 
Uiion an intelligible and satisfactory 
basis the great question of the protection 
of ships and buildings by metallic con- 
ductors, a problem which for the best 
part of a century had divided the opinion 
of the eminent scientific men of Europe. 
The disputes as to whether metallic 
conductors attracted lightning, whether 
painted conductors were preferable or not 
to conductors teiminating in rounded or 
spherical surfaces, whether a lightning 
conductor was liable to draw down uiion 
a building more electricity than it could 
transmit, and so bring upon it that 
destmetion it was intended to obviate, 
have been by Sir William Snow Harris 
completely set at rest, and that too by a 
course of laborious inductive observa- 
tions and experiments. He has suc- 
ceeded, by a general and comprehensive 
system of metallic conductors carried out 
on the hulls and masts of Her Majesty’s 
ships, in placing the vessels of the royal 
navy beyond the reach of the destioictive 
agency of lightning. During the great 
war Great Britain lost upwards of 
£10,000 a-year by damage done to the 
navy by thunder storms. Within five 
years forty sail of the line and thirty- 
live frigates and sloops were placed hwrs 
de combat from the same cause. Since 
the views of Sir W. Snow Harris have 
been acted upon not one vessel has been 


damaged during a period of fully thirty 
years. His principles have been carried 
out in buildings on shore— such as the 
new Houses of Parliament, the Queen’s 
palaces, the Government gunpowder 
magazines, the royal gunpowder works, 
&c. In this way Sir W. Snow Harris has 
given seciuity to above ten miEions of 
public property in storms of lightning. 
He is the inventor of various electrical 
instruments, and of a valuable new 
binnacle and steering compass. From 
what we have said the reader will un- 
derstand the eulogium of Baron Charles 
Diipin when he said, in 1851, “Let 
governments, science, and humanity, 
jiroclaim the merits of Snow Harris.” 
The scientific papers of Sir W. S. Harris, 
are very numerous, and will be found 
in “ The Philosophical Transactions,’' 
“ The Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh,” the “Nautical Maga- 
zine,” and the “British Association Re- 
ports. ” He is, besides, the author of a 
work on “Thunderstorms,” one volume, 

8 VO, Parker, London; and an “Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Electricity,” pub- 
lished by Weale, and translated into^ 
French, by M. Garnault. 

HART, Solomon Alexander, R.A., 
a painter, was bom at Plymouth* in 
April, 1806. After being some time at 
an engraver’s in London, he studied in 
the Royal Academy, and turned his at- 
I tension to miniature painting. He soon 
! afterwards determined to pursue the 
higher branches of his jirofessfbn, and 
accordingly imderiook the illustration of 
historical subjects. His picture, “The 
Elevation of the Law,” soon gained him 
considerable reputation, and in 1835 he 
became an Associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy. Mr. Hart has been a most inde- 
fatigable painter, and amongst his nume- 
rous productions the following have been 
much admired — “Interior of a Jewish 
Synagogue at the time of the Reading of 
the Law,” now in the South Kensington 
Museum, “Wolsey and Buckingham,’ 
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“Milton Visiting Galileo in the time 
of the Inquisition, “ The PaHing of Sir 
Thomas More and his Daughter, “Read- 
ing for Honours,” and “Reading for 
Pluck,” &c. In 1840 Mr. Hart, in conse- 
quence of the exhibition of a large x)ic- 
ture of “ Lady Jane Grey at the Place of 
her Execution,” was promoted to the rank 
of a Royal Academician, and he is now 
Professor of Painting in that Institution. 

HARVEY, George, a Scottish 
painter, born at St. Ninian’s, near Stir- 
ling, in 180G. He was apprenticed to a 
bookseller, but he devoted himself enthu- 
siastically to his favourite study. At 
the age of eighteen, ho entered the draw- 
ing school of the Trustees’ Academy, 
Edinburgh, and soon attracted siiecial 
attention by his superior i)owers. When, 
in 182(3, the Scottish artists agreed to 
establish an academy, George Harvey 
joined the new institution, and since then 
he has zealously devoted himself to its 
interests. George Harvey is pre-emi- 
nently a Scottish iiainter ; and among 
the small band of artists who have con- 
secratcil their genius to Scottish sub- 
jects, is uiKiucstionably the most highly 
gifted. His best known works are 
“ Covenanters Preaching,” “The (We- 
nanters’ Baptism,” “ The Battle of 
Drumclog,” “ The Covenanters’ Com- 
munion,” “ Curlers,” “ First Reading of 
the Bible in the (hyptof old St. Paul’s,” 
“A Highland Funeral,” “Quitting the 
Manse.” An intense sympathy with 
whatever is noble m Scottish story ani- 
mates the painter, giving dcjith, power, 
and truthfulness to all his productions. | 

HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel, an 
American writer, was born at Salem, ! 
Massachusetts, about 1807, and gradu- 
ated at Bowdoin College, Maine, in 1825. 
His first literary production was a 
romance, published anonymously at 
Boston in 1832, and followed in 1837 by 
his “Twice-told Tales,” of which he 
gave a second series in 1842. These 
had already appeared in “ The Token,” 


and in other periodicals. After publish- 
ing a collection entitled “Mosses from 
an Old Manse,” he received a government 
appointment, and in his leisure hours 
conceived some of hLs most charming 
productions. In 1850 he published ‘ ‘ The 
Scarlet Letter,” a romance of deep 
interest, and written with great power. 
In the following year ‘ ‘ The House with 
the Seven Gables ” ajipeared, and in 1852 
“The Blithedale Romance,” wherein 
he expresseshis experiences as a member 
of the Brook Farm Community. In the 
next year he was made American Con- 
sul at Liverpr)ol. Mr. Hawthorne has 
publislied several works besides those 
already named, amongst which are his 
“ liife of Henry Pi('rce, President of the 
United States,” “The Womler Book for 
Girls and Boys,” “True Stories from 
History and Biography,” and other 
minor productions. He ranks as one of 
the most popular of American writers, 
and his works liav'c been extensively 
read and admired in this country. 

HAYES, Mrs. Catherine. Miss 
Hayes, one of the most celebrated vo- 
calists of the age, was born in Lime- 
rick, in 1820, Her taste for music and 
talent for its aequiremeut Were early 
displayed, and, taken under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of the diocese, she 
was placed as a piqnl with Signor 
Sapio, then an eminent teaclier of music 
in Dublin. The progress of Miss Hayes 
was remarkable. She afteiwards studied 
under Viard<it Garcia at Paris, and 
Ronconi at Milan. Her first axipearancc 
was at Marseilles, in “IPuritani,” in 
1845, where her success was so great 
that no one knew her to be a debutante. 
She was aftei’wards engaged for La 
Scala, at Milan, where the beauty of her 
voice and the purity and simplicity of 
her style, at once commanded a success 
bey6nd even the expectations of her 
friends. In the following spring Miss 
Hayes visited Vienna, where she was 
equally successiul. She then visited 
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Venice, returned to Vienna, and visited 
Horae, Florence, and Genoa, adding 
to her fame by each performance. In 
1849 she entered into an engagement at 
the Italian Opera, Covent Garden, She 
came before the London public with 
a reputation scarcely inferior to that 
which heralded Jenny Lind. Her suc- 
cess in London was decided. At the 
close of the season she sang in the 
“Messiah,” and with such success as to 
establish her reputation as one of the 
greatest living interpreters of sacred 
music. After visiting Ireland, where 
her reception was enthusiastic, she ac- 
cepted an engagement in the United 
States in 1851. She travelled and per- 
fonned in all the great cities of the 
United States, and then proceeded to 
California and South America. After 
])er forming in Australia and India, {\nd 
Singapore and Batavia, she returned 
to London in 1855, when she a[>peared 
at Covent Garden with still greater 
favour than before. She returned to 
America in 1856, and subsequently was 
married to an American gentleman ; 
since then her appearances have not 
been so frequent. Mrs, Catherine Hayes 
ha.s not, and perhaps never has had, a 
rival in rendering with deep sensibility, 
mournful patlios, and heart-speaking 
expression, the ancient melodies of her 
native country. 

flAYTEK, Sir Ghorge, known as 
the “Court painter in ordinary,” was 
born in London, 1792, and after having 
studied in the Royal Academy, passed j 
some years in Italy. On his return, his 
works were so much admired for their 
delicacy of finish and poetical expres- 
sion, that he was named first painter to 
the Queen, and teacher of drawing to 
the Royal Princesses. He was knighted 
ill 1842. His finest picture, as a work 
of art, and the one that best develops 
the characteristics of his style, is “The 
Queen Taking the Coronation Oath.” 
The details are elaborate, the colour 


harmonious, and the drawing unexcep- 
tionable. This picture is widely known 
by the engraving, but the plate affords 
little idea of the artist’s treatment of the 
subject. His next best work is “The 
Marriage of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert,” also well known by the prints, 
which, however, in this case, also, fail to 
convey the many beauties of the original. 

HEAD, Sir Francis Bond, Bart., 
K.O.H., was born in 1793, near Ro- 
chester. He entered the army, and was 
a Captain of Engineers, in Edinburgli, 
in 1825, when he accepted a proposal 
from an association to work the gold 
and silver mines of Rio de la Plata. 
In the prosecution of his engagement he 
cTosse<l the Pampas, from Buenos Ayres 
to Chili, in what may be termed flying 
journeys, during which he suffered many 
hardships. Returning to London, in 
1826, he published Ins “ Rough Notes of 
a Journey across the Pampas,” which 
jiroved a successful work. In 1828 he 
was promoted to the rank of Major in the 
army, and in 1835 he was appointed 
Governor of Upper Canada, a post 
which, it is only fair to say, he accepted 
with much reluctance, and at the press- 
ing instance of Lord Gleuelg, then Mi- 
nister for the Colonies. His measures 
while holding that responsible position, 
resulted in his being able to dismiss from 
Upper Canada the whole of the Queen’s 
troops, and, supported only by the people, 
to suppress an insurrection. Sh* Francis 
is one of the alaimists about a Frencli 
invasion of Britain, and has conse- 
quently written copiously upon the 
defenceless state of the country. Many 
of his statements are perfectly true, and 
his suggestions are now being paid 
full attention to. Besides the work 
already mentioned, his chief works are 
“A Fagot of French Sticks,” “A 
Visit to Ireland,” and “Bubbles from 
the Bruunens of Nassau.” In 1838 he 
was created a baronet, and receives a pen- 
sion of £100 a year from Government 
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HEADLEY, Joel Tyler, an Ame- 
rican author, was born at Walton, in 
the state of New York, on the 3rd of 
December, 1814. He graduated at Union 
College, in 1839, and studied theology at 
the Auburn Seminary. For upwards of 
two years he officiated as pastor of a 
church in Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 
Failing health compelled him to travel, 
and in 1842-43 he visited Europe. Re- 
turning to the United States, he gave to 
the world the result of his observations, 
in a work which was so favourably re- 
ceived as to lead him to embrace au- 
thorship as a profession. In 1854 he 
was elected a member of the New York 
legislature, and in the year following. 
Secretary of State for two years. He is 
the author of numerous biographies and 
works of travel. 

HELPS, Arthur, an historian, was 
born in 1817. After studying at Cam- 
bridge, he entered the public service, in 
whioh he has risen to the high office of 
Secretary to the Privy Council. His 
leisure he has devoted to literature. 
The first publication from the pen 
of Mr. Heljis was “Essays Written in 
the Intervals of Business” (1841), which 
has passed through numerous editions ; 
two dramas, “Henry II.” and “Cathe- 
rine Douglas,” followed ; they appeared 
in 1843. The “Claims of Labour,” a 
thoughtful and earnest book, treating of 
the reciprocal relations of employers and 
employed, came out in 1845 ; but the 
work which first established the posi- 
tion of Mr. Helps, was “Friends in 
Council,” published' in 1847. It is one 
of the most pleasant and readable books 
of the age, exhibiting great subtlety of 
thought and the utmost ability as an 
author. In 1851 appeared “ Compa- 
nions of my Solitude,” a thoughtful 
book, full of wisdom, gentleness, and 
beauty. “ The Conquerors of the New 
World, and their Bondsmen,” &c., ap- 
peared in 1848-52; and “The Spanish 
Conquest of America^ ” in 1855. He has 


(written other volumes, but the above 
I are the most interesting. As an author, 
the first modem critics have pronounced 
Mr. Helps equal to the task “ of being 
of infinite use to his generation.” A 
second series of “Friends in Council” 
appeared in 1859, which ably maintains 
the character of the first portion of the 
work. 

HENGSTENBERG, Ernest Wil- 
liam, a German theologian, was born at 
Froendenberg, in October, 1802. He is 
the son of a Protestant minister, and 
was educated at the University of Bonn, 
where he devoted himself chiefly to the 
stmly of the Oriental languages, and the 
study of philosophy. In 1824 he pub- 
lished the first volume of a translation 
of “Aristotle’s Metaphysics,” having 
previously received honours from the 
Academy of Bonn, for his translation 
of an Arab w’ork of the sixth century. 
In the same year he qualified himself as 
a private teacher in the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy in Berhn ; and in the following 
year, as private teacher in the Faculty 
of Theology. He was api)ointed Joint 
Professor of Theology m 1826, and 
Ordinary Professor in 1829, obtaining 
at the same time the distinction of 
Doctor in Theology. The publication 
of the “ Evangelische Kirchenzeitung,” 
considered the ablest organ of the evan- 
gelical orthodox party in Prussia, was 
begun in 1827. His principal works 
are “ Christologie des A.F., Commentar 
ueber die Psalmen;” and “Beitraege zur 
Einlcitimg ms A. F. , Commentar ueber 
die Apocalypse.” Professor Hengsten- 
berg is employed at jiresent in writing 
a “Commentary on the Gosxiel of St. 
John.” The son of Professor Heng- 
stenberg has also risen to distinction as 
a theological writer. He is the pastor 
at Interbag, and is perhaps best known 
by a series of articles which he pub- 
lished on the “Evangelical AUiance,” 
after a long residence in Gieat Bri- 
tain. 
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HENLEY, The Right Hon. Joseph 
Warner, M.P., late President of the 
Board of Trade, under Lord Derby, was 
borii in 1793. Educated at Oxford, he 
graduated as a B.A. in 1816 ; twenty 
years afterwards took his degree as 
M.A. ; and again, after an interval of 
another twenty years, received from his 
alma maier the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. At the general election of 1841, 
Mr. Henley was first returned to that 
seat in the House of Commons which he 
has ever since occupied — ^viz. as one of 
the three representatives of Oxford- 
shire. Chairman of the Sessions, since 
1846, he has taken a great interest in 
local affairs. In 1852 he was selected 
by Lord Derby as President of the 
Board of Trade. The Refoim Bill of the 
noble Lord not being satisfactory, he re- 
tired, in conjunction with Mr. Walpo|e, 
from his positirm in the cabinet. 

HERAPATH, Wiluam, F.C.S., an 
English chemist, was born at Bristol, in 
May, 1796. His father was a maltster 
and brewer, and dying suddenly, young 
Herajiath was called to conduct the 
business. His leisure hours were given 
up to the study of Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry, and such became his 
proficiency and skill in these sciences, 
that he began to be consulted profes- 
sionally. His reputation increasing, he 
abandoned malting and devoted himself 
exclusively to his favourite pursuits, 
taking up, among others, the subject of 
toxicology, in which he made discove- 
ries of the utmost importance. He is 
one of the fourteen who originated the 
Chemical Society of London, and also 
was one of the originators of the Bristol 
Medical School, 'which was founded in 
1828. He became its first teacher of 
chemistry, a position which he still holds 
as Lecturer on General and Practical 
Chemistry and Toxicology. He has re- 
ceived various municipal honours from 
his native city, of which he is now the 
senior magistrate. 


HERBERT, John Rogers, R.A., 
was bom in 1810, at Maldon, in Essex. 
He studied in the Royal Academy, and 
was for some time a portrait painter. 
His first attractive work, out of the 
portrait line, was “The Appointed 
Hour,” which told a story of itself, and 
was very successful. He visited Italy, 
and painted numerous pictures, the sub- 
jects of which were chielly drawn from 
Venetian history, not, however, con- 
fining himself to that class of works. 
Owing, it is saiil, to the influence of the 
late Mr. Pugin, the architect, Mr. Her- 
bert conformed to the Roman Catholic 
religion, a circumstance which has con- 
siderably influenced his choice of sub- 
jects, and has led him to adopt the 
church to which he adheres, as the 
stand-point from which he paints his 
illustrations of Scripture history. He was 
elected an Academician in 1846; and 
soon after he was called on to assist 
in decorating the New Palace at West- 
minster. His efforts were so successful, 
that he was appointed to execute nine 
frescoes for the robing-room of the 
House of Lords. Mr. Herbert, not- 
withstanding occasional eccentricities 
of manner, maintains a high place 
among the artists of the day. ' 
HERBERT, Right Hon. Sidney, 
M.P., an English statesman, is the son 
of the eleventh Earl of Pembroke, and 
was born in 1810. He was educated at 
Harrow, and graduated at Oxford, in 
1831, being elected member for South 
Wilts in the foUo'wing year. Commenc- 
ing.public life as a strong Conservative, 
he gradually acquired more liberal views, 
and was among the earliest supporters of 
Sir Robert Peel on the latter changing 
his commercial policy in 1841. He held 
office in the Peel ministry, and also 
under Lord Aberdeen, as Secretary at 
War. He relinquished a subsequent 
connexion 'with the Palmerston adminis- 
tration, owing to a Committee being 
moved to inquire into the state of the 
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army then at Sebastopol Though he 
gave up from a sense of honour the 
position he held under Lord Palmer- 
ston, because of the censure he sup- 
posed implied in that appointment 
towards the government of Lord Aber- 
deen, no- member of the House • of 
Commons has given greater atten- 
tion to army reform. Some of the 
ablest papers upon the question that 
have appeared in the reviews of the day, 
have proceeded from< his pen. Mr. 
Herbert is not only an able statesman ; 
he is also a singularly benevolent man. 
Much of his time and talent are devoted 
to the ])rosecution of schemes of social 
and general good. In 1846 Mr. Hcrbei’t 
married a daughter of General A’Court, 
a lady ever deserving . honourable 
mention for her devoted exertions on 
behalf of the sick and wounded Crimean 
heroes. On the fall of Lord Derby’s 
administration (his second unsuccessful 
effort), in 1859, Lord Palmerston ap- 
pointed Mr. Sidney Herbert to the office 
of Secretary of State for War, wliich 
office he now holds. Mr. Herbert is 
heir presumptive to his brother the Earl 
of Pembroke. 

HERRIJ^G, John Frederick, an 
eminent painter of animal life, was born 
in Surrey, in 1795. His family was 
originally Dutch; but his father was 
born in America, whence he came to 
settle in London. Mr. Herring is essen- 
tially a self-taught artist. On the look- 
out for efnployment, he made his way 
to Doncaster, where h(; remained for 
eighteen years, principally employed as 
a coach-driver, but devoting his leisure 
to painting horses. His talent became 
known, and he was induced to exchange 
the reins for the palette. Mr. Herring 
progressed with astonishing rapidity in 
art. He “ hit” the portraits of favourite 
horses and hounds with wonderful 
skill; and what is more surprising, he 
came to understand colour as though he 
had attended lectures at the Academy. 


Once on the road, his idea was '‘for- 
ward.” From horses^ Mr. Herring 
turned his hand to the depiction of every 
other animal that came within familiar 
notice. Ilis paintings appear to convey 
the idea of sympathy ^with the living 
beings he depicts, whether horses, cows, 
pigs, or dogs ; while his close handling 
and minute attention to detmls, render 
his works extremely valuable, as tran- 
scripts of things as they are. His 
“Members of the Temperai|ce Society, ” 
“The* Country Bait,” “Feeding,” 
“ Straw Yard,” “ Roadside,” and other 
I well-known i)ictures, are unsurpassed 
in their special line. He has painted 
one or two ideal subjects, but in point 
of strength they have not matched his 
realities. 

HERSCIIEL, Sir John Frederick 
William, Bart., K.H., was born at 
Slough, in 1792, and is the sou of the great 
a.stronomer, Sir William Herschel. Pro- 
ceeding to Cambridge, after > gradu- 
ating, he became senior wrangler, and 
Smith’s prizeman, • and subsequently de- 
voted lumself to the study of mathema- 
tical and physical science. . IJis first 
work was a paper communicated to the 
Royal Society in 1812, and printed 
in the Transactions of that body for 
1813, on a remarkable application of 
Cotes’s Theorem.' It was followed by 
several others on mathematical subjects 
in the years 1815, 16, 17, and 18, which 
will be found in the same collection, in 
the “ Edinburgh Cyclopaedia,” and in the 
posthmnous edition of “Spence’s Ma- 
thematical Essays,” edited by him in 
1819. In 1820 was published at Cam- 
bridge his “ Collection of Examples of 
the Application of the Calculus of Finite 
Differences,” forming a supplement to 
a translation of “ Lacroix’s Treatise, ” exe- 
cuted by liim in 1816, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Peacock and Babbage. His 
first contribution to physical science was 
his discovery of the hyposulphurous acid, 
and its salts (since become so useful in 
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photography, and whose application to 
photographical i)uTposes he was the first 
to point out). lie wrote a series of 
papers in “Brewster’s and Jamieson’s 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal,” in 
1819, followed in that and subsequent 
years by various memoirs, chiefly on 
optical, chemical, an<l electrical science, 
published in the “Transactions of the 
Royal Society ” and other scientific col- 
lections. On the death of his father he 
devoted himself to the continuance of 
tJiat great work of astronomical investi- 
gation around which his illustrious pa- 
rent had shed so much renown. In 
1825 he began an indeptuident series of 
investigations of the sidereal heavens. 
He afterwards received the Royal Medal 
of 1833 for his researches on the orbits 
of double stars. As regards nebulai and 
clusters of stars, a record of 2, 306 obser- 
vations was laid before the Royal So, 
ciety, together with somewhere between 
three and four thousand observations 
ujjon double stars, and was again re- 
warded by that body with their Royal 
Medal for 1830. The Royal Astronomical 
Society voted him a gold medal for his 
eminent services to science. In 1830 he 
contributed a treatise on Sound to the 
“Encyclopaedia Metropolitana and in 
tlio year following, a treatise on 
“Light” was furnished by him to the 
same work. Shortly subsequent to 
these contributions, his “Preliminary 
Discourse on the Study of Natural Phi- 
losophy” api^earcd. This last work ex- 
hibited its author as cajiable of sustain- 
ing a high reputation in scientific litera- 
ture. In 1 836 ‘ ‘A Treatise on Astronomy” 
added greatly to Ilerschel’s popularity. 
He now resolved upon what has proved 
the greatest of his tasks as a practical 
astronomer, the survey of the southern 
hemisphere, hitherto all but utterly 
unknown to science. In the exeeution 
of this great design he sailed, with his 
family, for the Cape of Good Hope. The 
voyage proved quite propitious. On 


the 15th January, 1834, he arrivetl 
at the Cape, with all his instruments 
in admirable condition. After some 
search he selected a site for his 
improved observatf)ry, about six miles 
from Table Bay, in a beautiful and 
shaded district of country. Here he 
set up his instruments. From March, 
1834, until May, 1838, he continue<i 
his investigations; having, during these 
four years, swept the whole southern 
heavens. The scientific world in Europe 
and America waited with intense inter- 
est the results of the sublime labours of 
tliis solitary watcher. At distant inter- 
vals, this interest was gratified by 
glimpses of the progress that had been 
made. Complete results were puldished in 
regular form, in a work the cost of which 
was liberally defrayed by his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, and which 
the Royal Society distinguished by the 
grant of their Co])ley Medal for that 
year. Herschid suggested a plan of 
simultaneous meteorological observa- 
tions, which he s\d)so(piently explained 
in a formal publication. It was carried 
out under military authority in 1844. 
On Htirschel’s retui’n to England 
every honour was paid him, being 
made a baronet at the coronation of 
the Queen, and created a D.C.L.*by 
the University of Oxford. In 1855 he 
was elected by the French Academy of 
Sciences one of the eight Foreign mcm- 
bera of the Institute, of which, as well 
of most of the principal Scientific 
Academies of Europe, he had long been 
a corresponding Associate. Among his 
later publications may be mentioned 
a series of communications in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society on the 
Photographic and Calorific proi)ertie8 of 
the Prismatic rays of the Spectrum, 
which were rewarded with the Royal 
Medal of that body; several memoirs 
on mathematical subjects ; a work enti- 
tled “Outlines of Astronomy,” whichhas 
passed through five editions, and been 
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recently translated into the Chinese 
language, and published in that empire ; 
a volume of Essays on a variety of sub- 
jects, published in 1857, and a series of 
articles on Meteorology, Physical Geog- 
raphy, &c, , in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica now in course of publication. In 1850 
Sir John receivc<l the api)ointment of 
Master of the Mint, but failing health 
induced him to retire, when Professor 
Graham, the eminent chemist, was nomi- 
nated. Sir John Hcrschel has ever taken 
the greatest intcrc'st in the <liflfiision of 
knowledge, occasionally lecturing to 
large mixed audiences. He married in 
1820 Margaret Brodie, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Blexandon Stewart, D.D., 
by whom ho has a numerous family. 

HERZE^^" (sometimes, but errone- 
ously, spelled Hertzen), Alexander, a 
Russian journalist and political writer, 
was born at Moscow on the 25th of 
March, 181 2. Having terminated a bril- 
liant university career, he was suddenly 
arrested on the ground of entertaining 
sentiments hostile to the government. 
After remaining in prison nearly a year, 
he was exiled to Perm and afterwards 
to Matra, for a period of five years. He 
was then set at large, but in 1840 he was 
again apprehended at Petersburg, and 
sent to Novogorod, being there detained 
during the years 1841 and 1842. On 
the surveillance being removed he left 
Russia for Paris, and opened bold 
warfare with the Muscovite despotism. 
While the government of Louis-Philippe 
stiU existed, ho left France for Italy, 
where he collected materials for a 
series of letters subsequently published. 
After the Revolution of February 
he returned to Paris, and published 
various books in French and German, 
but his connexion with Proudhon and 
the “Voices of the People” resulted in 
his expulsion from the country in 1850. 
Prom Paris he went to Nice, and thence, 
in 1852, to London. Here a new career 
was opened to his activity. In the 


English metropolis he founded a Russian 
printing establishment, which has been 
in constant operation ever since. Up to 
the death of the Emperor Nicholas, 
Russian books were printed at this 
establishment without it being possible 
to sell a single copy in the empire of the 
Czar, but after his death a change took 
place. The following books were pub- 
lished in Russian by Herzen, at Lon- 
don : — 1. “Letters on Italy and France 
2. “ On Despotism 8. “Stories Half 
Told.” In 1855 he commenced the Re- 
view called the “Polar Star,” and in 
1856 a newspaper named “The Bull” 
(Kolokol), ap 2 >eaiing once a fortnight. 
This journal has acquired great im- 
portance in Russia by exhibiting the 
evils of funotionaryism. 

HIEN FUNG, Emperor of China, 
of the Ta Tsing, or great Pim dynasty, 
was born about 1880. The fourth son 
of the Emperor Taou Kwang, he as- 
cended the throne in 1851. He found 
the country at that time in a melancholy 
l>osition, the result of the war with 
Great Britain on account of tlie opium 
traffic ; and the successes of the British 
arms in various parts of the emjrt’re had 
compelled the signature of the Treaty of 
Nanking. Within the empire all was 
disorganization, and the state of the 
population was such as to presage a 
general dissolution of the established 
authority. Two parties were engaged 
in a hard struggle. One of these, which 
was to a certain extent j>rogressive, 
seeking the overthrow of the Manchoo 
conquerors, but hitherto finding no sup- 
port from the respectable classes of the 
Chinese, obtained influence with a small 
party of the friends of the Imperial 
family, and exhibited sounder views of the 
strength of western nations than those 
generally maintained in China, and had 
for a short time the ascendancy, but 
ultimately the reactionary party became 
successful, the standard of revolt was 
raised in many of the provinces, and an 
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insurrection broke out which spread 
from Kwang-si, having Hung Tsen Tseuen 
as its leader. The rapid progress of the 
civil war filled with consternation the 
court of Peking. It was said that 
an attempt was made to assassinate 
the Emperor in the palace gardens; 
disturbances multiplied ; the finances 
of the Emperor became deranged ; 
trouble succeeded trouble ; but the 
Emperor probably kept in ignorance of 
the real state of affairs, was at the 
mercy of his ministers. A period of 
comparative trancpiillity, however, at 
last came, but it was short-lived. The 
measures of Sir John Bowring for the 
protection of the British flag, burst on 
the quiet of Peking, and led to a war 
which terminated in a treaty signed by 
the Imperial Commissioners, authorizing 
the admission of a British plenipo- 
tentiary to the court of Peking. Ho\^ 
it was violated is known to every reader. 
The Hon. W. Bruce, the British repre- 
sentative, relying on the treaty, was 
passing the mouth of the Tien Tien river, 
when the ships of war which formed his 
escort were assailed by masked batteries 
from forts on shore, and a heavy loss of life, 
as well as a loss of vessels, was the conse- 
quence. For this attack, Britain, sup- 
IKDrted by France, is nowraakingreprisals. 
It rests with political philosophers to 
judge how far the Emperor of China, or 
those who make use of his name in our 
diplomatic intercourse with the empire, 
should be allowed to prohibit or restrain 
European intercourse with four hundred 
millions of the human race. The 
Emperor’s family consists of four sons 
and a daughter : he has also two brothers 
living. 

HILDRETH, Richard, an American 
author, was born at Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 28th of June, 1807. 
His father was a Unitarian minister. 
He graduated at Harvard College, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1830. He 
became, in 1832, editor of the Boston 


“Atlas,” a daily paper, and afterwards 
filled similar situations in various cities 
of the Union. He has published several 
educational works ; but his name is best 
known by his works in opposition to 
slavery, and his “ History of the United 
States of America.” The latter work 
is a plain, unpretending, chronological 
narrative, useful for reference, but, 
perhaps, rather meagre and uninterest- 
ing in style — ample though not ani- 
mated. 

HILL, Sir Rowland, K.C.B., origi- 
nator of the penny- postage system, and 
Secretary to the General Post Office, 
was born at Kidderminster, on the 3rd 
December, 1795. His father conducted 
a seminary near Birmingham, in the 
mathematical department of which the 
subject of this notice assisted, until 
in consequence of bad health he was 
obliged in 1833 to withdraw from that 
occupation. He subsequently received 
the appointment of Secretary to the 
South Australian Commission. For a 
considerable period his mind had been 
occupied with the consideration of the 
errors and abuses of the postal system, 
as it stood a quarter of a century since, 
and in 1837 he published a pamphlet on 
Post-office Reform, which aroused the 
feeling of the country in favoiir of his 
plans. In 1838 a committee of the 
House of Commons recommended the 
adoption of his proposals for reform ; 
and, aided by the zeal and ability of Mr. 
Charles Knight, and the late Mj*. Wal- 
lace, Member for Greenock, he perse- 
vered, until in 1840 he had the gratifica- 
tion of witnessing a practical recognition 
of his views, by the establishment of a 
uniform rate of postage, the charge for a 
short time being fourpence for a letter 
inland, to whatever distance conveyed. 
In 1842, much to the discredit of the 
Government of the day, he felt him- 
self obliged to leave his post without 
having completed his changes ; and in 
1845 he became Chairman of the 
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Brighton Railway Company. In 1846 
the country so warmly appreciated the 
merits of his system that he was pre- 
sented with a money testimonial of 
£13,000. On a change of ministers in the 
same year, he received the appointment 
of permanent Secretary, and tliat of sole 
Secretary to the Post-office when Colonel 
Maberly retired in 1854. For his ser- 
vices in the cause of postal reform he 
was made a Knight Commander of the 
Bath in March, 18G0. One of his brothers 
acts as assistant- secretary ; a second is 
surveyor of stamps; and a third, the 
Recorder of Birmingham. 

HIND, John Russell, an eminent 
astronomer, was born at Nottingham, 
on the 12th May, 1823. He is the son 
of the introducer of the Jacquard 
loom, now so much imi)roved upon, and 
so extensively used. Mr. Hind was for 
some time assistant in the Greenwich 
Observatory. He is Foreign Secretary 
to the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
superintendent of the “Nautical Al- 
manack.” He is the discoverer of a large 
number of planets. The gold medal of the 
Astronomical Society was awarded to 
him in 1852 for his eminent services to 
science, and a pension of £200 a-year was 
granted him by Government for impor- 
tant astronomical discoveries. He is 
the author of several works on astrono- 
mical subjects, among which are— “ The 
Solar System (1846), ” “The Expected 
Return of the Great Comet of 1264 and 
1556(1^48),” “ An Astronomical Voca- 
bulary (1852),” and “Comets: a De- 
scriptive Treatise (1852).” Mr. Hind 
has been long engaged in Mr. Bishop’s 
Observatory in Regent’s Park. 

HINDS, Right Rev. Samuel, ex- 
Bishop of Norwich, was born in 1794, 
in Barbadoea He came to England 
when a boy, was educated at Oxford, 
and ordained in 1822. He was pro- 
moted to the see of Norwich in 1849, 
and was one of the few who, on the 
Episcopal benches of the House of 


Lords, attached themselves to the 
Liberal party. The revenue of the 
diocese is estimated at about £4,500 a 
year. This he resigned in toto in 1857. 
The learned prelate has pubhshod 
numerous writings on religious subjects, 
the principal of which is the “ Rise and 
Progress of Christianity,” which, since 
1853, has passed through several edi- 
tions. 

HOLLAND, Sir Henry, Bart., a 
physician, was born 1788. Educated at 
the London Medical School, and at the 
University of Edinburgh, he graduated 
at the latter as M.D. in 1811, and after 
travelling three or four years in various 
parts of Europe, settled in London, 
where he rapidly grew int(j repute as a 
physician. Rising gradually to the 
highest eminence as a lu'actitioner, he 
was appointed physicisin in ordinary to 
H.R.H. Prince Albert in 1840, and to 
Her Majesty in 1852. Early in life he 
published his travels in Albania, Thes- 
saly, and Greece ; but the work by 
w^hich he is best known is his ‘ ‘ Medical 
I Notes and Reflexions.” He was created 
a Baronet in 1853, and is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, D.C.L. of Oxford, and a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians in London. He married a daughter 
of the celebrated Rev. Sydney Smith, 
canon of St. Paul’s, the brilliant and 
accomplished writer of her father’s 
biogra]>hy. 

HOLMES, Oliver Wendell, M.D., 
an American physician and poet, was 
born at Cambridge, in Massachu- 
setts, on the 29th August, 1809. He 
graduated at Harvard University in 
1829, and devoted the next year to 
the study of law. In 1833 he visited 
Europe, and, having already exchanged 
Coke and Blackstone for Galen and Escu- 
lapius, attended the hospitals of Paris for 
some two or three years. In 1835 he 
returned to Boston, took his medical 
degree at Cambridge, United States, in 
1836, was elected Professor of Anatomy 
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and Physiology in Dartmouth College in 
1838, and succeeded Dr. Warren, in Har- 
vard University, in 1847. Two years 
after this appointment. Dr. Holmes 
relinquished general practice. The 
Doctor has been a frequent contributor 
to the medical literature of the United 
States, and is the author of a volume of 
excellent poetry, which has been repub- 
lished in Britain. To the i)ages of the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” Mr. Holmes has 
lately contributed a series of excellent 
papers, entitled “ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” These have been re- 
printed in England as well as iji Ame- 
rica, and proved highly successful. Dr. 
Holmes is, according to the estimate of 
his countrymen, the most effective poet 
of the school of Poj)e that America has 
produced. His poem on the ‘Burns 
Centenary ’ is incomi)arably the finest of 
the countless rhymes that celebration 
has called forth. 

HGOK, The very Rev. Wauper 
Farquhar, D.D., Dean of Cliichester 
and theological writer, is the son of the 
late Rev. Dr. James Hook, Dean of 
Worcester. He was born in Loudon in 
1798, and was educated at Winchester, 
and Christ Church, Gxford, where he 
graduated in 1821. He was appointed 
chaplain to George IV. in 1827, Vicar 
of Coventiy in 1829, Vicar of Leeds in 
1837, and Dean of Chichester in 1859. 
Untiring energy in the cause of church 
extension, and a zealous devotion to 
ecclesiastical literature, are the leading 
characteristics of tliis eminent divine. 
In 1856 Dr. Longley, Bishop of 
Durham, on taking leave of the clergy 
of the diocese of Ripon, mentioned that 
no fewer than twenty churches and 
thirty schools had been built in Leeds 
through the exertions of Dr. Hook. 
The dean belongs to the high -church 
party in the English Church, and is the 
author of “An Ecclesiastical Biography, 
contaming the lives of the Ancient 
Fathers and Modem Divines) ” “A 


Church Dictionary;” “ Gn the Means of 
rendering more effectual the Education 
of the People;” and “The Three 
Reformations.” He has also published 
numerous sermons. 

HGOKER, Sir Willam Jacksox, 
K.H., D.C.L., a botanist. Director of the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, and formerly 
Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow, was born at Exeter. Having 
terminated his university studies, and 
prom 2 )ted by a strong predilection for 
the study of natural science, he joined a 
memorable cx 2 )edition to Iceland, o£ 
which he, on his return, i)ublished an 
account under the title of “ Joimial of 
a Tour to Iceland” (Yarmouth, 1811). 
The flora of the island described in this 
volume, and a “Monogiaph of the 
British Jungcrmannice, ” published in 
1813, having established his reimtatioii 
as a botanist, he was offered the 2 )rofes- 
sorshij) of his favourite science at Glas- 
gow, and which he accc 2 )ted. Although 
in inde 2 )eudent circumstances, he la- 
boured most zealously in the discharge 
of his academical duties, imblLshing in 
1818 the “Muscologia Britanuica,” the 
iirst com 2 )lete treatise on British mosses, 
and also the “Musci Exotici,” in 1821 
“Flora Scotica,” and in 1823 »tlie 
“Exotic Flora,” a work at the time 
much juaised for the description it con- 
tained of new idants, suscei)tible of cul- 
tivation in this country, and for the 
care and finish with which it was got 
up. From 1830 to 1833, he jTublishcd 
the “Botanical Miscellany,” and from 
1826 to 1837 the “leones Filicum,” 
which consisted of i)lates and relative 
descriptions of ferns. In the mean time 
he extended his “Flora Scotica” to the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and jnib- 
lishcd in 1830 the extended work as 
the “British Flora.” In 1836 he jnib- 
lished a new edition of “ Smith’s Intro- 
duction to Physiological and Systematic 
Botany;” and in the same year re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, as a 
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reward for his scientific labours. From 
Glasgow, Sir William Hooker removed 
to Kew, to become Director of the 
Royal Gardens, a situation for which he 
was well qualified, having previously 
managed the Botanic Gardens at Glas- 
gow. In 1847 he published a useful 
littl -work, the “ Guide to Kew 
Gardens,” superintended the erection 
o the great conservatory and new 
museum, and obtainoAl for the public 
facilities of admission which wore not 
known before his time. Sir WiUiam 
Hooker, as editor of the “.lournal of 
Botany and Kew Gar<lcn Miscellany,” 
has, since the perio<l of his apjiointment 
at Kew, descrilied a very great number 
of 2 )lants, and fully sustained his high 
reputation as a systematic botanist. 

HOOKER, Joseph Dalton, M.D., 
a botanist, son of 8ir Wdliam Jackson 
Hooker, was born at Halesworth, in 
Suffolk, in 1817. He comiJcted his 
medical studies and took the degree 
of M.D. at the University of Glasgow. 
He accompanied Sir James Ross on his 
expedition to the Antarctic regions in 
1830, in the cajiacity of assistant- ' 
surgeon and naturalist. On his return, 
in 1843, he was directed by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
l)iiblish the fruits of his researches, a 
work which has been completed in six 
quarto volumes, conqirising the “ Flora 
Antarctica,” and those of New Zealand 
and Tasmania; to the two latter of 
which are essays appended, adding 
much to our knowledge of the laws 
which govern the distribution of plants 
over the earth. In 1847 Dr. Hooker 
proceeded on a botanical mission to 
the Eastern Himalaya, and other little 
known districts of India ; whence he 
returned in 1851, having amassed a rich 
harvest of botanical observations, draw- 
ings, and living and dried plants, many 
from countries never before visited by a 
European, and where travelling was 
both difficult and dangerous. His 


adventures were recorded and published 
under the title of “Himalayan Jour- 
nals,” the botanical and scientific 
results being consigned to the “ Flora 
Indica,” a treatise on the Rhododen- 
drons of the Sikkim Himalaya. In 
1855 Dr. Hooker was appointed Assist- 
ant-Director of the Royal Gardens at 
Kew. 

HOPE, Georoe William, M. P., 
was born at Blackhcath, Kent, in 1808. 
He is the son of General the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Ho 2 )e, who was fourth son 
of the Earl of HojK^toun. Ho was 
educated at Christ Church College, 
Oxford, and called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s-inn, in June, 1831. Some time 
after, he entered Parliament, and held 
the office of Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in Sir Robert Peel’s 
government, from September 1841, to 
December 1845. He at present repre- 
sents the borough of Windsor, for which 
he was first elected in 1859. His poli- 
tical i>rinci 2 >les are Liberal-Conserva- 
tive. He does not oppose rational 
changes, but resists any sweeping dc- 
'mocratic measure which would render 
mere numbers predominant over pro- 
perty and intelligence. 

HORNE, Richard Henry, an author 
and dramatist, was bom in 1807. After 
leaving the Military College of Sand- 
hurst, he devoted himself to hard study 
at home in 2 )hilosophy, poetry, and 
raetajibysics. During this period he 
endeavoured to get a commission in the 
Polish Cavalry, but without success. 
He obtained about this time a medal 
from the Society of Arts for a pen-and- 
ink copy of an etching by Rembrandt. 
He then took a voyage to Vera Cruz, 
and on landing there was appointed 
interpreter and translator of the civil 
correspondence. On a second cruise he 
was mate of the gun deck, and assisted 
in taking a prize, was present at the 
bombardment of Vera Cruz and the 
taking of San Juan UUoa, but caught 
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the yellow fever, and proceeded, on his 
recovery, to Now York, thence through 
different parts of Canada to England. 
He there devoted himself to literature, 
and produced a tragedy, which he never 
published, with other works, which 
were rejected by the publishers on ac- 
count of the j>eculiarity of their subjects. 
His first published production was a 
series of articles on the Mexican Expedi- 
tion, which appeared in the “ London 
Journal.” He afterwards brought out 
his “Exposition of the False Medium 
and the Barriers excluding Men of 
Genius from the Public.” This was 
followed by the “Spirit of Peers and 
People,” the “ Heath of Marlowe,” 
which was very successful, and appeared 
in 1837, “Cosmo de’ Medici,” “Gregory 
VII.,” and “Judas Iscariot.” Mr. 
Horne also revis(;d numerous W’oyks 
for the press, and contributed to the 
“Westminster Review,” the “Monthly 
Chronicle,” the “New Quarterly,” 

‘ ‘ Fraser’s Magazine, ” ‘ ‘ Tait’s,” ‘ ‘ House- 
hold Words,” &c. Mr. Horne is chiefly 
known by his “Orion,” of which it was 
his intention to give away the first three 
editions. An edition of this work has 
been published in Australia, and is to be 
sold, in the first instance, for a farthing 
per copy. Mr. Horne is at present in 
that country, and is occupied as a gold 
commissioner at Melbourne. He has 
lately taken great interest in the art of 
swimming, on which some years ago he 
wrote articles in the Penny Cyclopaedia 
and Fraser’s Magazine. He is also 
engaged in getting up a Wine-growing 
Company on the Goldburn River, in 
Victoria, which, he has hopes, will be 
very successful, and prove another source 
of wealth to that flourishing colony. 

HORSLEY, John Callcott, a 
painter, was born in London, on the 29th 
January, 1817. He studied at the 
Royal Academy, and at the early age of 
eighteen exhibited his “ Rent Day at 
Haddon Hall in the Sixteenth Century,” 


His next great picture was “ The Pride 
of the Village.” At the Westminste, 
Hall exhibition of 1843 he gained one 
of the three prizes of £200 for his cartoon 
of “ St. Augustine Preaching.” He 
followed up his success by painting the 
fine fresco of “Religion,” which forms 
one of the decorations of the House oi 
Lords. Ill 1847 he obtained a prize 
for his weU-known work “Prince Henry, 
believing the King his father dead, 
assumes the Crown. ” These and several 
other works in the historical style were, 
however skilfuUy iiainted, out of Mr. 
Horsley’s exact department, and he now 
confines himself to the treatment of more 
congenial sulijects. His pictures ‘ ‘ 1’ Alle- 
gro and II Penseroso,” painted for the 
IVincc Consort, ‘ ‘ The Ma<lrigal, ” ‘ ‘ Lady 
Jane Grey and Roger Ascham, ” and “A 
Scene from Don Quixote,” indicate his 
liecidiar iiowers. Sev’^eral of his pictures 
have been engraved, and these display 
great vaiiety of thought and aptitude to 
[ turn from grave to gay. 

I HO U DIN, Robert jEAN-EuakiSK, 
a celebrated sleight-of-liainl professor, 
was born at Blois, in 1805. The son of 
a watchmaker, he studied at the College 
of Orleans, and, at his father’s instance, 
went into the office of a notary.* He 
was not, however, destined to follow 
the profession of the law. Endowed 
with a talent for mechanical invention, 
in 1830 he jiroduced a number of auto- 
mata and deceptive instruments, which 
caught public attention at once. He 
liecame an itinerant lectiuer or show- 
man, and exhibited his curious and 
often inexplicable contrivances tlirough- 
out Europe, for some years, with suc- 
cess. In 1856 he received a mission 
from government to go to Algeria, where 
he beat the Eastern magicians on their 
own ground, and so increased the pres- 
tige of the French. On his return he 
published (1859) a work containing his 
professional confessions, minglc<l with 
1 sketches of men and manners, which 
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if not very instiuctivo, is at least 
amusing. 

HOUSSAYE, Arsene, a French poet, 
was born at BruyJirea, near Laon, in 
1815, of an old family in that neigh- 
bourhood. His education was liberal, 
and he improved it by self-cultivation. 
He joined, the French anny in 1880, when 
a mere boy, but the martial spirit was 
kindled, and he could not resist its 
force. After the siege of Antweij) 
I>eace was proclaimed, and M. Hous- 
saye returned to reside with his father, 
until 183*2, when he made up his mind 
to remove to Paris, as the great central 
]ioint from Avhich fame and fortune radi- 
ate<l. His first literary appearance was in 
1S3G, when he published two romances, 
“La Coiiroime de Bluets,” and “La 
Pechcresse,” neither of which then at- 
tained to much celebrity, though they 
liavo since been highly praised. Aided 
by the friendshif) of ThCophilc Gautier 
and Jules Sandeau, M, Houssaye xmb- 
lishcd various works, besides contri- 
buting papers to the “Bevue de 
Paris.” He was accused of plagiarism, 
l>ut without foundation, for he only 
drew his incidents or descriptions from 
sources common to all readers of books 
and students of the world and its 
ways. At the Revolution of 1848 he 
was an active p<jlitician of the demo- 
cratic order, and in 1849 was ap- 
j)ointed Director of the Theatre Fran- 
9 ais, whvh he brought into a condition 
of almost unprecedented prosperity, 
though w^hen he accepted the con- 
trol of that establishment its for- 
tunes were at the lowest ebb. He 
resigned the appointment in 1856, on 
his nomination by the Emperor as 
Inspector-General of the Fine Arts. 
Among his works may be enumerated 
“Philosophers and Actresses,” the 
“ History of Dutch and Flemish Paint- 
i)ig,” and “Charlotte Cordaye, ” “ Le Roi j 
Voltaire,” and “The Forty- tirst Chair 
of the Academy.” As an art critic 


M. Houssaye, now editor in chief 
of “L’ Artiste,” a newspaper specially 
devoted to the line arts, has no superior 
in Paris 

HOUSTON, Samuel, an American 
general, was born at Rockbridge, Vir- 
ginia, in 1793. His early education was 
scanty, and after passing througli 
various vicissitudes, ho enlisted and 
served under General Jackson. His 
energy of character soon brought him 
into notice, and eventujilly turning his 
attention to political matters, he was 
elected a member of Gougress. After 
being made Governor of Tcnne.ssoe, he 
visited, in 1829, the Indiana amongst 
whom he had spent his early days, and 
endeavoured to lelicve tliem of burdens 
from w'hich they had suffered, by pro- 
ceeding to Washington. Having also 
assisted in the affairs of Texas, he 
undertook the command of an army in 
183G, w’hich had been raised to oppose 
the Mexicans, and was comi>letely 
successful. He has been twice elected 
President of the Texicau Republic, and 
since the annexation has represented 
Texas in the Senate of the United 
States. 

HOWITT, Marv, a poet and 
novelist, wife of William Howitt, and 
the daughter of Mr. Botham, a member 
of the Society of Friends, was born 
at Uttoxeter, in 1804. She received 
an excellent education, and was at an 
early age well acquainted not only with the 
usual course of sciences taught in schools, 
but with ancient and modern literature. 
Her reflective character and love of 
natm'e are evidenced in “My Own 
Story.” After her marriage, her lite- 
rary career became in some degree 
hlende<l with that of her husband, but her 
individual works ai-e far the most nume- 
Irous. Among these may be numbered, 
“The Seven Temptations,” a dramatic 
poem, “Ballads and other Poems,” 
“Wood Leighton,” and “The Heir of 
Wast Way land,” two admirably told 
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stories, not only developing country 
life and character, but pointing an excel- 
lent moral. Mrs. Howitt’s works for 
the young, written originally for her 
own children, amount to upwards of 
twenty volumes, and are at once 
instructive and entertaining, and full of 
maternal love and wisdom. Amongst 
these may be mentioned “Strive and 
Thrive,” “Hope on, Hope ever,” “Alice 
Franklin,” “Little Coin, much Care,” 
“Work and Wages,” “ Stedfast 
Gabriel,” “The Children’s Year,” 
“Sketches of Natural History,” &c. &c. 
Mrs. Howitt lias translated the whole 
of the works of Fredrika Bremer from 
the Swedish ; several of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s and others, from the Danish ; 
besides translations from the German, 
both in prose and poetry. Apart from 
this great amount of literary labou^, 
Mrs. Howitt has contributed largely to 
magazines and serials, and it is only 
justice to add, that her powers have ever 
been directed to the advocacy of the 
tnie, the useful, and the good — the 
alleviation of suffering, and the educa- 
tion of the youthful mind. 

HOWITT, William, an historian and 
novelist, was born in 1795, at Heanor, 
in Derbyshire, of an old Quaker family. 
Receiving his education in various 
schools connected with the society, he 
studied hard, and became well ac- 
quainted with science, without neglecting 
the languages. When twenty-eight years 
of age he married Miss Botham, of Ut- 
toxeter, a lady of kindred taste. In 1823 
their joint work appeared, “The Forest 
Minstrel, ’’which, being highly approved* 
of, made its way rapidly. Annuals — | 
as they were called in those days — were 
growing into fashion, and to the earliest 
of the number the “Literary Souvenir,” 
and the “Amulet,” William Howitt was 
a contributor. In 1831 his ‘ ‘ Book of the 
Seasons” was published; in 1833 his 
“History of Priestcraft in aU Ages;” in 
1837, “ Rural Life in England,” and 


‘ ‘ V isits to Remarkable Places. About 
this time he removed to Germany, where 
he resided for some time, writing there 
his “Student Life in Germany,” and on 
his return publishing his “Homes and 
Haunts of the British Poets.” The most 
unfortunate part of his career was his 
purchase of a share in the “People’s 
Journal ” in 1846, by which he was in- 
volved in much trouble and pecuniary 
loss. In 1847 he started “Howitt’s 
Journal,” but his capital being sunk, he 
found it impossible to proceed. In 1852, 
in conjunction with Mrs. Howitt, he 
j)ublished a ‘ ‘ History of the Literature 
of Scandinavia,” unquestionably the 
only complete account of that interest- 
ing literature in any language, no entire 
history of it yet existing in any of the 
Scandinavian dialects. In the same 
year, Mr. Howitt departed for Australia, 
to witness for himself the uniJaraUeled 
progress of the colony. He returned in 
1854, and published “Land, Labour, 
and Gold,” an accoimt of his expe- 
riences in the country. The works of 
Mr. Howitt have been so numerous, and 
are so well known, that a recapitulation 
of their titles is , needless in a slight 
sketch of his life. His “ Man of the 
People,” a novel, published recently, is 
designed to show the amazing progress 
of England in the last forty years. Mr. 
Howitt is now engaged in writing “Cas- 
seH’s Illustrated History of England,” 
of which he has already completed four 
large 8vo volumes, there being*still two 
in progress. 

HUGO, Victor Marie, Vicomte, a 
French poet and writer, was born at 
Besan9on, on 26th Februaiy, 1802. His 
early education was of the most desul- 
tory description. Before he was eight 
years old, he had been obliged to ac- 
company his father through part of 
Italy, into Spain, to reside in Elba, and 
finally to journey from Madrid to Paris. 
Between 1813 and 1822 he produced a 
poem on the “Advantages of Study.” 
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and a tragedy called “Irtambne,” and 
was highly successful in his collegiate 
studies. In 1822 he established the 
“ Conaervateur Litt^raire,” and in 1823, 
the Odeset Ballades ” were published. 
’Into the controversy raised between the 
classical and romantic schools, Victor 
Hugo plunged with all the impetuosity 
of his nature, and became the head of 
the romantic school, in France. Under 
this influence he produced a variety of 
works, among which was Notre Dame 
de Paris,” which still holds its place 
among the beat novels which have been 
imblished in France. In 1841 Victor 
Hugo became a member of the French 
Academy, and was created a i)eer in 
1845. In 1848 he was twice returned 
for the Assembicc Nationale as a demo- 
crat. In December, 1 852, he was jdaced 
on the list for extradition, and being 
exOed from France, took up his resi- 
dence in Jersey, and afterwards, in 
1856, in Guernsey. From Jersey, he 
has, on more than one occasion, launched 
the lightning of his eloquence and scorn, 
botli in prose and verse, against the 
present occupant of the French throne. 
The most telling of his productions being 
his “Napoleon the Little,” which ap- 
IHjars, from the date on the preface, 
to have been written prior to his leaving 
France. He also published the “ChA.ti- 
mens,” a volume of poems composed in 
the same spirit which dictated ‘ ‘ Napo- 
leon the Little.” He has been a prolific 
writer both of dramas and jiovels, the 
French critics placing him at the head 
of the romantic schooL His “ Last 
Days of a Condemned Criminal” is a 
very extraordinary effort of imagination, 
scarcely however consistent in doctrine 
with some of Ids other works. The per- 
manent fame of Victor Hugo will rest 
upon Ids poetical works, which con- 
tain passages, perhaps, unsurpassed in 
the whole range of French Uterature for 
all the qualities which constitute true 
poetry. 


HULL AH, John, a composer and 
popular musical instructor, was horn in 
1812, at Worcester. His musical educa- 
tion was originally defective, and it was 
not until he was seventeen, when he be- 
came the pupil of the late Mr. Horsley, 
Bachelor of Music, that he received any 
regular instruction. In 1832 he entered 
the Boyal Academy of Music, for the 
purpose of studying singing under Cre- 
velli. He became first known as a com- 
I)oser by writing the music for Mr. 
Dickens’s comic opera, “The Village 
Coquettes.” He produced one or two 
other operas, when his attention was 
directed to the formation of popular 
singing classes, similar to those estab- 
lished in Paris. He commenced the 
foundation of such schools in London, 
in 1840 ; and was perfectly successful. 
His system is so widely ramified as to 
require no description ; but it may be 
safely said that no man has done more, 
few so much, to extend and cultivate the 
musicM genius of the country as Mr. 
HuUah. His system is recognised every- 
where, and has always been foimd t(» 
succeed. 

HUNT, Robert, F.R.S5., a physicist, 
and writer on physics, was born 6th Sep- 
tember, 1807, at Devonpoit. Mr. Hunt 
originally was apprentieod to a surgeon, 
but after a few years left this profession, 
and was brouglit up to the business of a 
druggist. His general attainments at- 
tracted the attention of the Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society, of which he was 
secretary for five years. Through Sir 
Henry De la Beche, who proved a steady 
friend, Mr. Hunt was appointed Keeper 
of Mining Records in the Museum of 
Practical Geology — which office he now 
fills — and in connexion with which he 
has organized and regularly published a 
system of “Mineral Statistics,” the 
value of which is proved by the fact, 
that the mining interests have presented 
him with a handsome testimonial. In 
1851 he assisted in the arrangement of 
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the Great Exhibition, having written 
the ‘ ‘ Synopsis and Hand-book ” of the 
great gathering. He is an admirable lec- 
turer, and a vigorous and lucid scientific 
writer. His best known works are ‘ ‘ Re- 
searches on Light,’' the Poetry of Sci- 
ence,” “Panthea; or, the Spirit of Na- 
ture,” “Elementary Physics,” and a 
‘ ‘ Manual of Photography. ” His labours 
and researches on light, heat, and actin- 
ism are very valuable. These inquiries 
secured him admission to the Royal 
Society. 

HUNT, Thornton, an English 
journalist, eldest sou of Leigh Plunt, was 
born in September, 1810. After being 
educated as an artist, he spent a part 
of his early life in Italy, but the studio, 
ill suited to his peculiar temperament, 
wiis soon abandoned for the more conge- 
nial field of literature and politics. Fpr 
a short time he was connected with a 
London morning paper, called the 
“ Constitutional,” afterwards becoming 
editor. of the “Glasgow Ai'gus.” In 
1840 he returned to London, publishing 
live years afterwards the “Foster 
Brothers,” an historical romance, the 
scene of which is laid in Italy. Mr. 
Hunt, as a political writer, is liberal in 
the tniest sense. Superior to party, he 
has ever devoted himself to the discus- 
sion of political questions in that broad 
and comprehensive spirit which alone 
befits the thinker. Mr. Hunt has been 
connected with some of the most import- 
ant political organs, and at present is 
understood to be the conductor of the 
“ Spectator. ” 

HUNT, William Holman, an Eng- 
lish painter, was born in London, 1827. 
He was a pupil in the Royal Academy, 
and exhibited his first picture in 1846. 
Between then and 1850 he displayed 
nothing striking in style or manner, and 
even bis subjects were not taken from 
sources above the ordinary level ; but in 
1849-50, a peculiarity in art sprung up 
in Germany, and it caught the tastes of 


some young artists in Great Britain, as 
it promised to lead to a school of sim- 
jdicity, beauty, and truth, which had 
been lost from before the days of Ra- 
phael. It was a dogma of those enthu- 
siasts, that the rclinernent of Raphael, 
the power of Michael Angelo, the 
warmth of Titian, and the chiaroscuro 
of Correggio, were subversive of the 
depth and earnestness of Giotto, Peru- 
gino, and other previous masters. Thus 
some of the cleverest of this “Young 
England ” school of painting banded 
themselves together as ‘ ‘ Pre-Raphaelite 
Brethren.” Mr. Hunt, if not exactly their 
leader, yet stood the most tenaciously 
of all by the principles on which 
the confederation was founded. How 
many soever the defections from the 
ranks, he maintained his allegiance, and 
painted in perfect accordance with the 
school’s assertion of the rules of truth 
and nature. Too minute in detail to be 
other than a cause of confusion in a pic- 
ture — too mediaival in conception and 
drawing to be perfectly harmonious as a 
whole — yet too exquisite in colour not 
to display the powers of the artists in a 
special direction,, the Prc-Rai>haelites 
divided opinion, and excited contro- 
versy. Mr. Hunt has clung by his^owm 
standard of artistic faith, and has pro- 
duced pictures, that for accurate draw- 
ing and colour could not be surjiassed ; 
birt he has fallen into a class of sub- 
jects — those of symbolism, which detract 
from his powder and attractiveness. His 
latest picture, “ Finding of the Saviour 
in the Temple,” has excited profound 
attention and admiration. 

INGEMANN, Bernard Severin, a 
Danish poet and writer, was born in 
May, 1789. He studied in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, and in 1812 ob- 
tained the first prize for an “ Essay on 
Poetry and Eloquence.” The year be- 
fore he had appeared as a poet, and in 
1813 he published a collection of lyric 
poems. These were followed by works 
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in many tlepartments of literature, in- 
cluding a number of good tragedies, 
which have been translated into various 
languages. After travelling over a great 
part of Europe, he returned to Copen- 
hagen, and published in 1843 and 1845 
his “Collected Works,” in thirty -eight 
volumes, which have been enthusi- 
a.stically received by the Danish pub- 
lic. They are divided into (1), Dra- 
matic Poems, in six volumes ; (2), 
Historical Poems and Romances, in 
twelve volumes, consisting chiefly' of two 
Epic Poems, “Waldemar the Great,” 
and “ Queen Margaret,” and of four 
Historical Romances, descriptive of the 
Midtile Ages in Denmark ; (.3), Faiiy 
Legends and Tales, in twelve voliunes, 
the four last of which contain a novel 
entitled “The Children of the Village,” | 
the characters and descriptions in which | 
belong to modem life ; (4), Romantic 
Ballads, Traditions, and Fairy Legends 
in verse, in eight volumes, among 
which are the epic poem, “The Black 
Knights,” and a volume of Psalms, and 
other religious poems ; a “Gift for Cate- 
chumens” (1854), “Imaginary Letters 
from a Person Deceased” (1855), and the 
“ Golden Apple,” a fairytale, in twelve 
cantos (1856), have been published since. 

INGERSOLL, Cha.rl.es Jared, an 
American author, was born at Philadel- 
phia on 3rd October, 1782. He was 
elected a member of the National House 
of Representatives in 1812, and until 
within tfie last seven or eight years, has 
been actively engaged in public life in 
various capacities. His earliest literary 
work was a poem called “Chiomara,” 
which was jmblished in 1800, in the 
“Portfolio.” In 1801 he produced a 
tragedy, entitled “Edwy and Elgiva,” 
which was performed at the principal 
Philadelphia theatre. Afterwarcis, he 
wrote in succession * ‘ Rights and W rongs. 
Power and Policy of the United States,” 
the “Inchiquin, Letters of a Jesuit,” 
which expLain American literature and 


politics, “Julian,” a' tragic poem, and 
“ History of the War of 1812-15, be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States,” together with numerous con- 
tributions to the democratic press, 
“Speeches Relating to the War with 
England,” “Discourses and Orations,” 
and a translation of a French work, ‘ ‘ On 
the Freedom of Navigation, and the 
Commerce of Neutral Shij^s in Time of 
War.” He has likewise published a 
large number of pamphlets ; hut his 
chief work is the “History of the War 
of 1812-15, between Great Britain and 
the United States. 

INGRES, Jean Dominique Auguste, 
a French painter, horn at Montauban, 
in 1781. His father being a musician, 
cndcJivoured to cast his son’s tastes in a 
similar mould, but seeing that he would 
be a painter, sent him to Paris, where 
he became a pupil of David. In 1800 
he obtained the second prize from the 
AcadCmie des Beaux Arts, and subse- 
tpicntly ho took the first x>rize. He then 
went to Italy, where he remained for 
many years. In 1808 he painted the 
I>ictnre of Napoleon, now in the H6tel 
des Invalides, and in 1824 appeared his 
chief work, “The Vow of Louis XIV.;” 
during that year ho returned to France. 
Appointed Director of the French Aca- 
demy at Rome, he painted several x>or- 
traits, but which were not equal in 
merit to his historical compositions. In 
1834 he was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, and in 1845 Com- 
mander. His works are invariably 
chaste in outline, and graceful in ex- 
pression, and he ranks as one of the 
[ first artists of France. 

I ISABEL 11. , Maria Isabel Luisa, 

I Queen of Spain, eldest daughter of Fer- 
dinand VII. , by his fourth wife Maria 
Christina, now married to Munoz, duke 
of Rianzares, was bom on 10th October, 
1830, in the city of Madrid, and suc- 
ceeded to the Spanish throne on the 
death of her father in 1833. She was 
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proclaimed Queen on the 2nd of October, 
1833 ; and was placed under the guar- 
dianshij) of her mother during her mi- 
nority. Although the Cortes met at 
Madrid, and took the oath of allegiance 
to the Infanta, the King’s brother, Don 
Carlos refused to do so, asserting his 
claim to the throne, under the Salic 
law, by which a male heir had a right 
to the throne, and denying the power of 
the Cortes to annul or abrogate it. A 
civil war was the result of the assertion 
of this claim, and after varied fortune, 
Don Carlos was at last defeated, his 
l)arty broken up, and himself compelled 
to flee the kingdom. In October, 1846, 
Isabel II. was married to her cousin, 
Don Francisco de Assis, and on the- 
same day her sister, the Infanta, though 
only fourteen, was married to the Duke 
de Montpensier, youngest son of Louis^- 
PhUippc — unions which were offensive 
to the feelings of the European courts, 
but wliich the King of the French in- 
tended should secure to his family the suc- 
cession to the Spanish throne. The rule 
of Isabel II. has shown marked signs 
of retrogression. Railways, the great 
instruments of civilization, have scarcely 
l)cnetrated her dominions. The financial 
system is in a deranged state, and a 
nation, that seventy or eighty years ago i 
rankeil among the greatest in the world, 
has rapidly descended to that of a 
third-rate power. With a view to re- 
gain some portion of her vanishing pres- 
tige, Spain in 1859 declared war against 
Morocco, amid the general enthusiasm 
of the Spanish people, and which has 
terminated successfully. Isabel has 
two cliildren, a princess, who was born 
in 1851, and the Prince of Asturias, 
born 1857, and heir to the throna 
ISABEY, EugI:ne Louis Gabriel, 
an historical painter, was bom at Paris, 
on the 22nd Jul>, 1804. His life pre* 
sents few incidents. Son to the cele- 
brated Jean Baptiste Isabey, he inherits 
his father’s taste, and a portioi^ of his 
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genius. His first picture was exhibited 
in 1824, when he gained a medal. In 
1855 he was awarded a medal of the 
first class for his picture “ Le Depart de 
Chasse sous Louis XIIT.,” sent to the 
Paris Exliibition. His other works have 
been much admired, and he is held in 
much esteem as a painter. 

ISTURITZ, Don Xavier de, a 
Spanish statesman, born at Cadiz, in 
1790, and the son of a merchant resid- 
ing in that town. He was elected to 
the Cortes in 1812. Proceeding to Ma- 
drid, he took a very active part in poli- 
tical matters, but to such an extent did 
he compromise himself with the govern- 
ment, as to compel him to take refuge 
in England, where he became connected 
with mercantile affairs. In 1834 he re- 
turned to Spain, and was appointed 
“ Procurador,” to the Cortes. Disa- 
greeing with his colleagues, he was again 
forced to flee to England. Returning 
once more to Spain, he was elected by 
Cadiz to the Cortes in 1838, and became 
President in 1839. After many political 
changes he retired into private life, 
which was chiefly owing to an adverse 
vote of the Cortes. , 

JANIN, Jules Gabriel, a French 
critic and feuilletonist, was born at St. 
Etienne, on the lltli December, 1804. 
His initiatory steps in learning were 
taken at a school in Lyons, from which 
he ^ went to Paris, and entered the 
College of Louis le Grand, where he 
acquired a sound classical ancl gene- 
ral education. He finished his stu- 
dies, and adopted the profession of a 
teacher, his principal occupation being 
the preparation of young men for the 
literary and scientific examinations of 
the University of France. Soon, how- 
ever, he abandoned this professional 
mode of existence. He began to write 
for “Le Figaro,” a theatrical paper, 
and his success in this lino being almost 
immediate, he was soon installed as 
theatrical critic for the official news- 
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paper, the “Journal des D6bats.” M, 
Jauin has published few separate works, 
his principal writings being scattered 
throughout a long series of newspapers 
and periodicals. He is the author of a 
novel, “L’Ane mort et la Femme guillo- 
tin6e.*’ Several collections of his tales, 
essays, and sketches have been published. 

JASMIN, Jacques, a Gascon poet, 
was born at Agen, in the department 
of Lot-et- Garonne, on the 6th March, 
1798. His kindred behmging to the 
poorcstpeasantry of France, the education 
he received was in consequence but scanty. 
While a very young man he began business 
as a hairdresser, which he yet follows. 
His poetry, written in the Romance lan- 
guage, is admired over the whole of 
Southern France. It would be tedious 
to enumerate the presentations he has 
received, and the popular demonstrations 
made in his favour, Suffice it to say 
that he had handed over not less than 
£24,000 before the cud of last year to 
various charitable and religious societies, 
from the proceeds of his stances, and 
that more than thirty towns of Southern 
France, from Bordeaux to Marseilles, have 
conferred upon him the rights of citizen- 
ship. In 1852 the French Academy 
crowned his three volumes of poetry in 
the Romance dialect, and bestowed upon 
him their great s})ecial prize of £200, | 
bumaming him at the same time, “Jas- 
min, the Moral and Popular Poet. ” His 
countrymen, the representatives of an 
almost ‘extinct nationality, who are 
proud of him, say that he is the last of 
the Troubadours, and that no poet of the 
day equals him in art, pathos, and deli- 
cacy. The poet has now a pension of 
£72 a year, from the French department 
of public instruction, as a national re- 
compense. He draws no revenues from 
his recitations, charging merely his coach 
hire and railway fares, and other ex- 
penses, against those who get them up. 

JELLACHICH, Joseph Baron Von, 
Marshal in the Austrian service, and 


Ban of Croatia, was bom October 16, 
1801. He was educated in the Military" 
Academy at Vienna ; entered the Aus- 
trian army as Sub- Lieutenant in 1819, 
and was promoted to be Lieutenant in 
1825. In 1830 he held a temporary 
command; in 1837 was a Major of 
Infantry ; and 1842 was Colonel of the 
First Banat Regiment. The Hunga- 
rians had, temporarily, accomplished 
their national independence in 1848 ; 
and Austria, having induced the Croats, 
&c., to make war on emancipated Hun- 
gary, the Emperor, at their recpiest, 
appointed Jcllachich “Ban” or Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Croat forces. It 
is now notorious, that the deputies who 
waited on the Emperor at Vienna were 
Jellachich’s own purchased iiistmments. 
Ban Jcllachich collected his army, and 
had 40,000 men, independent of a 
considerable force from the Austrian 
“regulars,” besides arms and ammuni- 
tion sufficient for every purpose. Ho 
fought a battle near Siotok, and re- 
treated; and diuing the night he with- 
drew his troops to fight again, in a most 
treacherous manner. His courage, how - 
ever, did not fail, and he continued to 
take the field until Gorgoi’s surrender 
and the sul^jugation of Hungary, Hay- 
nau being, part of the time, his com- 
mandcr-in-chief. The latest emjdoyment 
of the Ban was in 1853, when a dispute 
ari.sing betw^een Austria and Montenegro, 
he was appointed commander of the cori)s 
of observation on the Daiiul)c. 

JERDAN, William, a jounialist, was 
bora at Kelso, on the 16th April, 
1782, and became connected with the 
press in 1806. After contributing to and 
editing several newspapers, he estab- 
lished the “Literary Gazette” in 1817. 
Continuing its editor for many years, he 
did much to render both literature and 
science acccessible to the masses. He 
retired from its management in 1850, 
and in 1853 published his “Autobio- 
graphy,” which contains a great variety 
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of interesting reminiscences of his con- 
temporaries. 

JEUROhO, William Blanchard, 
an author and journalist, was born in 
London, in December, 1826. He is the 
son of the late Douglas Jerrold, and 
t^rodson of the late Laman Blanchard. 
He was educated at the Grammar School 
at Brompton, and subsequently in France, 
where he spent several years. He 
contributed articles and illustrations 
to the “Illustrated News” in his seven- 
teenth year. When about nineteen he 
was employed as a reporter on the 
“Daily News,” afterwards, joining the 
staff of “Douglas Jcrrold’s Weekly 
Newspaper,” as a regular contributor. 
His first attractive work was “The Dis- 
grace to the Family,” published in 
monthly numbers, commencing in 1847. 
He married, in 1849, Lavinia Blanchard^ 
daughter of his godfather. In 1852 he 
published “Swedish Sketches,” written 
from notes taken during a journey as 
Commissioner for the Crystal Palace 
Company, and in 1855, his “ Imperial 
Paris” appeared, a book much and 
properly ai)preciated for its graphic 
delineations of Parisian life, from the 
palace to the hauuts of the un- 
washed. He was appointed Commissioner 
for the “Daily News" to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855; and editor of the 
Official English Catalogue of this exhibi- 
tion. On his father’s death in 1857, he 
was called to edit “Lloyd’s Weekly 
Newspaper,’’ where he continues. He 
wrote “Tutors of the Young Idea” 
(1857) in the “Dublin University Maga- 
zine.” He has written “Co'ol as a 
Cucumber,” a farce; “Beau Brummel,” 
and the “Chatterbox,” both- two-act 
comedies; and also an excellent little 
vaudeville. His contributions to the 
“Athenmum’' are characterized by 
genuine acumen; his political writing 
is true and manly, and his books are 
always entertaining. He has contri- 
buted interesting sketches to Household 


Words” and “AU the Ye^ Round.” 
In 1859 he published his ^‘Life and 
Remains of Douglas Jerrold;” also 
a collection of Douglas Jcrrold's “Wit- 
ticisms.” . He is a member of the Reform 
Club, and one of the Council of the Ballot 
Society. 

JEWSBURY, Miss Geraldine End- 
SOR, an English authoress, was born 
at Manchester in 1824. Her first work 
was “Zoe, or the History of Two 
Lives,” published in 1845. “The Half 
Sisters” appeared ?in 1848, and obtained 
immediate and merited success. Chang- 
ing her choice of subjects, Miss Jewsbury 
drew the materials for her next story, 
“Marian Withers,” from the midtile 
classes. “Constance Herbert,” pub- 
lished in 1854, adtls to Miss Jewsbury 's 
reputation as an earnest thinker. The 
“Sorrows of Gentility,” published in 
1856, though not et^ual in merit to some 
of her works, is still worthy of a place 
among those books which, in th^ir 
pages, narrate a story and convey a 
moral The tendencies of Miss Jews- 
bury’s works are of an elevating kind, 
and they are always written in a pleas- 
ing and easy style. 

JOHNSTON, Alexander Keith, 
was born at Kirkhill, Scotland, Decem- 
ber 28th, 1804, and entered the High 
School, Edinburgh, with the intention 
of following the medical profession. He, 
how*ever, was apprenticed to Kirkwood, 
the engraver, and eventually devoted 
himself to the study of geography, and 
also, to extend his information, learned 
the German, French, and other conti- 
nental languages. His first work, the 
“National Atlas,” was published in 
1843, and shortly afterwards he pro- 
duced “The Physical Atlas.’' He is a 
FeUow of most of the European Geogra- 
phical Societies, and was elected Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
1850. He published the “ Dictionary of 
Geography” in 1851, the last edition of 
which appeared in 1859. Hie present 
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labours are devoted to tbe preparation of 
a series of six library maps of tbe great 
divisions of the globe, and on four sheets 
imperial, two of which, Europe and 
Australasia, have recently appeared ; and 
the “Royal Atlas of General Geogra- 
phy,” in folio, now (1860) in course of 
publication. His minor works comprise 
an atlas to the History of Europe, and 
educational atlases of general, physical, 
and classical geography, and astronomy. 

JOMINI, Henri, Baron, a French 
historian, born at Pay erne, Canten de 
Vaud, March 1779, served in one of the 
Swiss regiments as a soldier of France, 
but the corps being dislianded, he turned 
his attention to mercantile pursuits. 
Some years after he became a colonel 
of militia, and Military Secretary in 
’ Switzerland. In 1804 he was a colonel 
in the French army, and served under 
Marshal Ney. In 1811 he was promoted 
to be General of Brigade. Napoleon, 
however, having taxed him with malver- 
sations, Joinini abandoned the French 
flag, and attached himself to the Russian 
service, was Aide-de-Camp to the Em 
peror Alexander I., and in 1822 was 
tutor to the late Emperor Nicholas. 
Since 1855 he has resided at Brussels. He 
has written various historical works, 
principally relating to the affairs of bis 
own time, and concerning matters that 
came under his own observation. 

JORDAN, Sylvester, a German po- 
litician, was born at Omer, near Ins- 
pruck, m December, 1792. Belonging 
to a hard-working family, with the as- 
sistance of his uncle, a popular poet and 
shoemaker, in the Tyrol, and the pastor 
of Axam, he, in 1806, proceeded to the 
College of Inspruck, then to Munich, 
and afterwards studied law at Landshut. 
Owing to the peculiarity of his opinions, 
he was obliged to leave the Tyrol, to 
which he had returned, and from 1815 
to 1821 resided at Landshut, Heidel- 
berg, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and Mu- 
nich. The merits of his works on 


Jurisprudence procured him the appoint- 
ment, in 1821, of Assistant - Professor, 
and in 1822, Titular Prof essor, of Law in 
the University of Marburg, and of being 
called subsequently to represent the 
same institution in the States Assembly 
of Hesse -Cassel. His principles being 

too liberal for the Government of the 
day, in 1833 he Avas accused of affiliat- 
ing with secret societies, and after being 
under surveillance for a long period, 
was at length, in 1843, formally arrested, 
tried, and condemned to five years’ im- 
prisonment. He appealed, but two years 
elapsed before tlie case was entirely dis- 
I posed of ; on which he was ac(piitted. He 
Avas sent, in 1848, hy almost unanimous 
consent, to the Parliament of Frankfort, 
where he joined the moderate party, 
and in 1849 was rc-a}>pointed Professor in 
the Marburg University. His principal 
works are an “ Essay oji General 
Criminal Law,” a “Manual of German 
Criminal Law,” and a “Defence” of 
himself against the accusations of 
government. He has also contributed 
l)apers to various periodical publications. 

JOSIKA, Nicolas, Baron, an Hun- 
garian novelist and author, was born at 
Torda, in Transylvania, on 28th Septem- 
ber, 1796. His family was of ancient 
lineage and rich, and he was well edu- 
cated. He entered tlie Austrian army, 
was a Lieutenant of Dragoons in 1813, and 
afterwards a Captain. i"ive years passed, 
and he threw up the profession of arms ; 
made an unhappy marriage ; learned 
several languages ; and became an 
author. He has been styled the Walter 
Scott of his country. By the Hunga- 
rians, whether as regards style, man- 
ners, character, or observation, he is 
accepted as their greatest genius. His 
works are certainly remarkable for well- 
drawn character, and great descriptive 
powers. He married, the second time, 
in 1847, more happily than before. His 
works extend to about ninety volumes. 
JUNGHUHN, Frank Wilhelm, 
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a German physician, naturalist and tra- 
veller, was born at Man sf eld, in Prussia, 
October 26th, 1812. He studied in the 
Universities of Halle and Berlin, and 
afterwards entered the Prussian army in 
a professional capaeity. Engaging un- 
happily in a duel, he was condemned to 
twenty years’ imprisonment, but after 
about eighteen months’ incarceration, 
escaped to Paris. From Paris he pro- 
ceeded to Algiers, where he joined the 
French army as an Officer of Health to 
the Foreign Legion. Obtaining the par- 
don of the Prussian King, he started 
from Holland for the Sunda Islands, in 
1835, and after having remained a year 
in Batavia, he explored the Islands of 
Java and Sumatra. This expedition 
occupied him about six years, which he 
passed in ethnographical, statistical, and 
scientific study of the people and coun- 
tries which he visited. Returning to 
Batavia in 1 842, he continued his scien- 
tific excursions in Java, and in 1845, the I 
Government of Holland named him a 
Member of the Scientific Commission. 
In 1849 he reached Holland in iU health, 
and published the observations he had 
collected during his travels. His most 
important work is “Java, from a Topo- 
gi-aphical, Geological, and Botanical 
Point of View : ” a work pronounced 
by competent authorities to be the best 
existing in reference to the natural 
history of that island. 

KANE, Sir Robkbt, M.D., was bom 
in Dublin in 1810, and after receiving a 
medical education, entered the Meath 
Hospital, eventually becoming Professor 
of Chemistry at the Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Dublin. He gained a prize for his work 
on ‘ ‘ Typhus Fever, ” and in 1832 founded 
the “Dubhn Journal of Medical Sci- 
ence.” He is a member of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and was knighted in 
1846. His measures for the formation 
of an Industrial Museum in Ireland, 
were adopted by Sir Robert Peel, and 
resulted in the establishment of that 
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institution. He is the President of 
Queen’s College, Cork, and has published 
many valuable works, amongst which 
may be specially named “ The Elements 
of Chemistry,” which was very favour- 
ably received by the scientific world, 
and generaUy adopted as a text book. 
He has taken an active part in the or- 
ganization of the system of United Edu- 
cation in Ireland, and especially in its 
higher branches, and has sustained its 
defence against the partisans of “ secta- 
rarian” instruction. His time and atten- 
tion have consequently been of late 
years taken away from his earlier scien- 
tific pursuits. 

KARR, Jean Baptiste Alphonse, a 
French writer, was born in 1808, at 
Paris. He was educated at the College 
Bourbon, and became a teacher there, 
occasionally writing poetry. He wrote 
rapidly and incessantly, often turning 
his pen to romances, in more than one 
of which his own personal life is sup- 
posed to be portrayed. He contributed 
to all kinds of periodicals, and was once 
stabbed in the back by a lady who felt 
aggrieved by the freedom of his satire. 
Louis-Philippe created liim a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Hont)ur. His domestic 
tales are smartly told, and exliibit both 
originality and power. 

KAULBACH, William, a German 
painter and Director of the Academy of 
Arts, at Munich, was born at Arolsen, in 
the principality of Waldeck, October 
15th, 1805. He went to Dusseldorf in 
his sixteenth year to study, and the ex- 
perience gained in the Academy of 
Arts there was never forgotten. His 
progress, under his master Cornelius, 
was rapid ; and in 1829 he painted the 
“ Madhouse,” which forthwith placed 
him on a level with the first German 
artists of the “positive” school, indeed of 
every or any school. Since then he has 
been an earnest artist. Hogarth seems 
to be his master or guide, and Goethe 
and Schiller his inspiration. 
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KAVANAGH, Miss Julia., an Irish 
authoress, is descended from an ancient 
Irish family, and was born at Thurles, 
county Tipperary, in 1824. Proceeding 
to the Continent in early life, she was 
educated at Paris, where she acquired 
that exact knowledge of French society 
and manners which she afterwards 
turned to such excellent account in her 
literary compositions. Ileturniiig to 
London in 1844, Miss Kavanagh con- 
tributed numerous papers to the periodi- 
cals for two or three years before trying 
her strength on any more decided effort. 
4ler first book, ‘ ‘ The Three Paths, was 
published in 1847, and in 1848 Ma- 
deleine” a2)pearcd; both works being 
well received by the reading and think- 
ing poition of the public. In 1 850 Miss 
Kavanagh publislied her Women in 
France of the Eighteenth Century,” a 
most agreeable work of its class, illus- 
trative of what may be termed the arti- 
ficial life of that period of French history. 
Next year her ‘‘Nathalie,” dejneting 
the manners and mode of existence in 
the less known districts of France was 
given to the world, and no picture could 
be more faithfully or aiiiistically drawn. 
She afterwards wrote “ Women of 
Christianity,” published in 1852, and in 
1853, ‘ ‘ Daisy Burn ” issued from the 
press. After the latter publication Miss 
Kavanagh travelled through France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and published 
“Grace Lee,” and “Rachel Grey,” 
two tal& descriptive of the English life 
of the present day. Of Miss Kavanagh’s 
writings it has been correctly said that 
they unite the accuracy of English ob- 
servation to the grace of French vivacity. 

KEAN, Charles^ only surviving son 
of Edmund Kean, was bom at Water- 
ford, in January, 1811, and after being 
educated at Eton, where he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, entered on the thea- 
trical profession, chiefly owing to do- 
mestic misfortunes. His earliest appear- 
ances on the stage were not successful, 


but by the exercise of patience and 
earnest attention he has obtained a high 
position, and in many instances , extraor- 
dinary success. He visited America in 
1830, and also in 1839, and after return- 
ing to England married Miss Ellen Tree, 
in 1842. After playing at various places 
in Great Britain he again visited Ame- 
rica, and altogether was comparatively 
successful. In 1850 he rented the 
Princess’s Theatre, and for a long time 
had the utmost success as a reward of his 
spirited management. Since relinquish- 
ing the lesseeship of the Princess’s, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean have made tours through 
the provinces, ami have been universally 
well received. He has for .several years 
conducted the private theatricals at 
Windsor, and her Majesty has marked 
her sense of his exertions by many 
royal favours. 

KEAN, Mrs., wife of the above, pre- 
viously Miss Ellen Tree, has long been 
esteemed as one of the leading actresses 
in England, and during Mr. Kean’s con- 
nexion with the Piincess’s, assisted very 
materially in promoting the success of 
the undertaking. 

KEBLE, The Rev. John^ M.A., 
vicar of Hursley, was born in 1800. He 
obtained high honours at Oxford, and 
was appointed Professor of Poetry. 
H is various works, ‘ ‘ The Christian Y ear, ” 
“The Cathedral,” “ The Baptistery,” 
&c., have achieved a well-deserved popu- 
larity. 

KELLY, Sir Fitzroy, an English 
lawyer, was born in London, in 1796. 
After being called to the bar, in 1824, 
he attended the Norfolk Circuit, where 
he soon acquired distinction in his 
profession. In 1835 he became king’s 
counseL He was afterwards elected 
Member for Ipswich, which borough he 
sat for till 1841, with the exception of 
a short time during which a petition 
was presented against him. Having 
lost Ipswich, he was elected as Member 
for Cambridge in 1843, and was made 
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Solicitor- Gen oral, under Sir Robert Peel, 
the hoinjiu* of knighthood being conferred 
oil him. He subsequently held office 
under Lord Derby in 1852, and was 
again Solicitor-General, having been 
elected Member for East Suffolk. He 
joined Lord Derby in 1858, and was 
Attorney-General during that nolde 
lord’s short administration of affairs. 
Asa lawyer Sir Fitzroy Kelly has long 
stood foremost at the bar, and has been 
a consistent supporter of Conservative 
principles as a politician. 

KEMBLE, Mrs. Fanny, or more 
correctly Fh^ances Anne, eldest daughter ^ 
of the late Charles Kemble, tragedian 
and examiii,er of plays, was born in 
London, in 1811. Her first appearance 
was in the character of ‘‘Juliet,” at 
Coveut-garden Theatre, in October, 
1829. Her father was the “Romeo,” 
and her mother, the once celebrated aiid 
beautiful Miss do Camp played the 
“Nurse.” For thi'ee or four years 
Miss Kemble took leading roles in 
tragedy aiul comedy, her natural ability 
and anxious study placing her eventu- 
ally among the first actresses of the 
time. In 1832 Mr, Kemble visited 
America professionally with his 
daughter, wlio there married Mr. 
Butler, of Philadelphia, a man of pro- 
perty, but owing to domestic differences 
a separation took place in 1849. Since 
then Mrs. Fanny Kemble, the name of 
Butler being dropped by her after the 
divorce, has not returned to the stage, but 
exercised her undoubted talents in giving 
public readings of Shakspeare, throughout 
tliis country, and in America. Mrs. 
Kemble is the author of “Francis the 
First,” a tragedy, in which she acted the 
part of “ Louise, ” at Covent-garden ; of a 
“ Journal ” of her American experiences 
(1835) ; the “ Star of Seville,” a drama ; 
“ Poems” (1842) ; and “ A Year of Con- 
solation,” the latter being her reminis- 
cences of a visit paid to her sister, Mrs. 
Sartoris, in Italy. Mrs. Kemble is at 


present residing in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

KERN, J. Conrad, a Swiss statesman, 
was born at Berlingcn, near Arenen- 
berg, in 1808. Diessenhofen and Zurich 
contributed to his earlier education, and 
after leaving the latter city he com- 
menced a com*se of theology at Basle 
University, but turning to the legal 
Xirofession he studied at Berlin, Heidel- 
berg, and Paris. On returning to Switz- 
erland, he chose his own x>afch of x>ublic 
duty, and became, in 1837, President of 
the Suxireme Tribunal for the Canton of 
Thurgovia, and of the Council of Public 
Instruction. In the caiiacity of Educa- 
tional Minister, he disidayed those 
qualities which render a statesman in- 
lluential at once with his colleagues and 
the i»eox)le. Distinguished as an orator, 
he was chosen to represent his canton 
before and after the settlement of 
the new Federal Constitution. In 
1838, when the French Government 
demanded percmxitorily that Louis 
Naxiolcon should be expelled from 
Switzerland, M. Kern, with an honest 
heai’t and the boldest eloijuence, resisted 
the claims of Louis-PhdijiXM^, Ri^d the 
Council of Thurgovia, without a dissen- 
tient voice, adox)ted his views. In 1848 he 
went to Vienna, and afterwards, in con- 
cert with M. Druey, he was one of the 
most judicious of reformers, assisting to 
frame the new constitution, and after- 
wards identifying himself with the 
measures of the government. ,He has 
held other offices, and three years ago, 
when a contest arose betw’^een Prussia 
and Switzerland regarding tin; Canton 
of Neufch^ltcl, M. Kern was the senator 
sxieciaUy chosen to iqiliold the liberties 
of his country, and the authority of the 
republic. M. Kern has since acted fis 
Swiss Ambassador to the French court. 
His devotion to the interests of his coun- 
try, whether in a xiolitical or social point 
of view, causes him to rank as one of the 
most eminent patriots in Switzerland. 

Q 
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KTNGLAKE, Alexander William, a preliminary home education, at the 
M.P., was born at Taunton, in 1809. age of twelve he became a pupil of the 
He was educated at Taunton, Ottery St. Rev, J. Knight, then, of the Rev. 
Mary, and subsequently at Eton, and Derwent Coleridge, and subsequently, a 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Having student at King’s College, London ; 
taken his degree he entered as a student he then entered Magdalene College, 
in Lincoln’ s-inn, and was called to the Cambridge, attaining distinguished 
bar in 1837. Soon after leaving the honours, and holding a scholarship in 
university, Mr. Kinglake went to the that university. Mr. Kingsley at first 
East. On liis return, in 1844, he deter- contemplated the law, but he changed 
mined that he would put his impressions his mind and entered the church. His 
in print, but not being able to find any first cure was Evia'slcy, a parish in 
publisher who would undertake tlu; Hampshire, and subsequently he was 
risk, he agi’ocd with Mr. Olivier, of presented to the rectorship. In the 
Pall Mall, to publish the book, and literary world he is known as one of the 
guaranteed him against loss. The w'ork boldest and ablest of the writers of our 
proved highly successful, was trans- time. In conjunction with the Rev. F. 
lated into nearly all the languages D. Maurice, and some kindred spirits, 
of the Continent, and reprinted in he has largely interested himself in 
America. This was “ Eothen,” a word what Carljde has called thecondition-of- 
meaning “ From the East.” Mr. King- England question, especially on Social 
lake has never published any other 
book. Many years ago he wrote two 
articles in the ‘‘Quarterly Review,” 
but with that exception he has never 
contributed to any {leriodicals. He 
accompanied the English army when it and her ScIiooIm,” “ Phaethon,” and 
landed on the coast of the Crimea in several volunu's of sermons. In all his 
1854, and was present with Lord works, philo.sophi cal thought is, as it were, 
Raglan at the battle of the Alma, instinctively blended with imdginative 
and during the flank march and the and descriptive power , they exhibit a 
seizure of Ralaklava. He remained at ! broad liberality of sentiment, and are 
the British head-quarters during the | pervaded by the one great idea- -the 
first bombardment of Scbastoi>ol, and i intellectual and social omnijiotenco of 
being then attacked with fever, was [ the Christian religion. He is an admi- 
obligcd to return home. In 1S56 he ! rable poet, many of the verses introduced 
quitted ^ the bar, and in 1857 was j through his various works being iierfcct 
returned to the House of Commons gems. As an earnest and persevering 
as Member for Hridgewater, which .seat i)hilanthroi>ist, he stands .second to no 
he continues to hold. He is at pre.sent man who with voice, pen, and means, 
engaged upon a “ History of the Crimean assists in ameliorating the condition of 
War.” suffering humanity. In 1860 Mr. 

KINGSLEY, The Rev. Charles, Kingsley was appointed Professor of 
Rector of Eversley, Hants, Canon of Modern History in the University of 
Middleham, and Chaplain in Ordinary Cambridge. 

to the Queen, Professor of Modern KIN KEL, GoriTRiED, a German 
History in the University of Cambridge, poet and art critic, was horn in 1815, 
was born at Holne vicarage, near Dart- at Obercassel, on the Rhine. He was 
moor, Devonshire, in June, 1819. After educated by his father, a Protestant 


1 science and 


Kingsley’s principal works are “The 
Saints’ Tragedy, ” “A lion Locke, ’ ’ 
“Westward Ho ! ” “Hypatia,” “Two 
Years Ago,” “(Caucus,” “Alexandria 
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minister, and afterwards entered the 
gymnasium, and then the University of 
Bonn, where he greatly distinguished 
himself. In 1837 he travelled through 
Italy as a student, and on his return 
became a lecturer on divinity, especially 
on ecclesiastical history, for nine years. 
He urged with more boldness than was 
.agreeable to the Prussian Government, 
a separation of church and state, and in 
consequence M. Eichhom openly ex- 
pn'ssed his hostility to Kiiikel. The 
young professor, seeing his career thus 
cheeked, surrendered theology and de- 
voted his talents to literature, modern 
civilization, and the fine arts. lie was at 
length, ill 1840, regularly .appointed as 
I’rofessor in the University, receiving 
at the same time the degree of Doctor 
in Philosophy. He lived quietly, until 
the revolution of 1848 drew him fropi 
retirement into the bustle of public life, 
when, as a democrat, he gave great 
offence to the court party in Prussia, 
especially in 1849, by his otiposition to 
the Mauteuffel Ministry, in his capacity 
t)f Member of the Lower House of Lc- 
gishature of Prussia. In June, 1849, lie 
entered a volunteer corps for the defence 
of the Frankfort constitution, was 
wounded in the held, taken prisoner by 
the Prussian troops in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, .and condemned by court- 
martial to imprisonment for life; he was 
confined in a house of correction, and 
treated in the most cruel and inhuman 
manner. In 1850 he made his escajie 
fiom the fortress of Spandau, proceeded 
to Edinburgh, ultimately removing to 
London, where he now lives as a Pro- 
fessor of the German langiuage and litera- 
ture, and a Lecturer on the History of 
the Fine Arts. 

KINNAIRD, George William Fox, 
Lord, born in 1807, is the ninth 
baron of the title. He succeeded to his 
father’s honours in 1820, and was 
elevated to the rank of a British peer, 
under the title of Baron Rossie, by 


Lord Grey in 1831. He filled the office 
of Master of the Buckhounds in 1840-41, 
and is a member of the Piivy Council. 
His politics are of the liberal order ; hut 
his name is most associated with an act 
of i)arli.aineiit repressive of the spirit 
tr.ade in Scotland, generally recoginze<l 
as ‘ ‘ F oihes Mackenzie’s Act. ” Though 
Lord Kmnaird and Mr. Mackenzie 
differed on m.any party questions, 
they agreed on the wisdom of adopt- 
ing measures to arrest the spread of 
intemperance .among the people of 
Scotl.and, They abandoned tlnar dis- 
tinctions as whig .and conservative, 
.and lent themselves to carry the ro- 
stiictive eiiactnumt as it now stands. 
Lord Kinnaird has lately been created a 
Baron of the United Kingdom. 

K1S8, Augustus, a Prussian sculptor, 
was liorii at Ploss in Upper Silesia, in 
1802. He waas educated in the School 
of Gleiwitz, and after\var<ls proceeded 
to Berlin, where he phveed himself 
under Raueh and Tieck, and \)roducc<l 
various works for a fountain at (Jhar- 
lottonhof, near Potsdam. He after- 
wards finished “ The Mounted Am.azon 
.attaeked by a Tiger,” which was mucli 
.admired .and eventually cast in bronze. 
That production placed Kiss on* his 
proper jilatform, and since then his le- 
put.ation has steadily increased. He ex- 
ecuted three colossal etpicstrian shitius 
oU Frederick the Great, and twai of 
Frederick William 111., which were 
c.ast ill bronze ; and the stcatnos*of four 
heroes of the Seven Years’ W.ar — viz. the 
Prince of Anh.alt- Dessau, tlie Gencr.als 
Schwerin, Wiiitcrfcld, and Sey<llitz, also 
cast in bronze, destined for the square 
called Wilhelms- Platz, at Berlin. 

KISSELEFF, Paul Dmithkvitcu, 
a Russian general and diplomatist, was 
born at Moscow, 1788. He entered 
the army .at an early age, and having 
obtained v.arious grades, became a 
trusted aide-de-camp to the Emjieror 
Alexander!., whom he accompanied to 
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the Congi'oss of Vienna, ami afterwards 
to the second entry of the Allies into 
Paris. His success in various missions 
secured him the favour of AlexandtT, 
and of his successor the Emperor 
Nicholas. In 1828 he distiiiiriiishod 
liimself in the war against the Turks, 
and was created Lieutenant- Oeneral. 
He turaed his attention to diplomacy 
in the Principalities, and exercised art 
and influence to render MoldaWa and 
Wallachia subservient to Kussia. On 
Tns recall to St. Petersburg he- w’as 
highly fC‘ted, and at length was made 
first officer under the crown. He was 
ap]x>inted Itnssian minister at Paris 
after the Oimean war. 

KLAPKA, OKNEIiAL fJEOllOE, Avas i 
born at Tonics var in Hungary, on the 
7th April, 18*20. After receiving a 
military education he was ap])ointed to 
the 1st Poyal Hungarian Life Guards. 
Gn the revolution broaking out lie 
joined the patriotic jiarty, ami by his 
energy and skill obtained rapid iiro- 
motion. Having gained an advantage 
over the Austrians, he was prejianng to 
push his results still further, but was 
]U’eveTited by the disastrous events 
Avhioh occurred to Georgei and Kossuth. 
After surrendering tlie fortress of Ko- 
niorn he proceeded to England, and sub- 
sequently published a work entitled 
“Memoirs of the War of Independence 
in Hungary.” He now resides in 
Geneva, where he has been naturalized. 

KMETY, Gener\l Georce, a Hun- 
garian soldier, was born at Pok«iragy, 
Hungary, in 1813. He entered the 
19th Regiment of Hungarian Infantry 
in 1833, and in 1840 was promoted to 
the rank of sub- Lieutenant and Regi- 
ment-Adjutant. ' In 1848 he was named 
to the command of a eomi»any in a 
battalion of his regiment which was 
serving against the Croats and Servians. 
Soon afterwards, on the breaking out of 
hostilities between Austria and Hun- 
gary, he received the command of a 


Honved battalion, and devoted himself 
to the service of his native country. 

I During the battle of Isaszegh he found 
himself in the same position as Gerard 
umler Grouchy during tlie battle of 
Waterloo, unable to induce his com- 
mander Gas])ar to overlook the strict 
letter of his orders ami fall u]>on the 
rear and flank of the army of Wiiidisch- 
gratz, which would have decided that 
campaign. At the taking of Bude on 
the 21st May, he, at the head of his 
division, stormed the entrenchments 
near the bridge, and was wounded. 
Named General and apj*ointed to the 
cominarul of a detacdied division, he 
heat the Amstrians signally at Csorna, 
I3tli June, where their commander 
General Wiess was killed. On the 27th 
June he had a combat at Tlmszi, after 
w'hich he was sent w'ith his division to 
the Ijower Danube, where, on the Ifith 
July, he forced the Austrians to raise 
the siege of Peterwardein. In the 
unfortunate battle of Temosvar, 9th 
August, he commanded the extreme 
left >\dng, and alone retired in good 
order, so that on the 15th August, that 
is to say two days after the suiprender of 
Gorgei, he fought on the heights of 
Lugos, the last battle of thc^ Himgarian 
w’ar, which secured the retreat of the 
refugees into Turkey. The remaining 
forces of the general being reduced to 
the utmost distress he disbanded them, 
and made his way into Turkey, and 
was “ intern iJ” at Aleppo till the end of 
the year 1851. Having fled to Eng- 
land he published a refutation of the 
misstatements of Gorgei, which appeared 
in his memoirs. At the beginning of 
the Russian war, in 1853, he returned to 
Turkey, offered his services, and was 
sent to the army of Anatolia. During 
the blockafle of Kars, he commanded a 
Turkish division under the name of 
“Madjar Ismail Pasha.” In the great 
[battle of the 29th September, 1855, he 
saved Kars for the moment by 
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<lef eating a Kussian anny of 30,000 
men, which attacked the heights of 
Takmass. In front of this position the 
enemy left 6,000 dead bodies, which 
fact shows this to have been one of the 
most bloody battles of modern times. 
At the surrender of Kars, General 
Kmcty, not wishing to fall into the 
hands of the Kussians, received ]jermis- 
sion to leave tlie army, and accompanied 
by a small escort of Kurds, cut his way 
through the enemy’s lines. Those who 
knew Kmcty, at Kars invariably speak of 
him as ‘ ‘ Dear old Kmcty, ’ ’for he possessed 
an intuitive power of winning alicction. 
In the ill - organized army which 
defended the fort, there was scarcely 
a man that would not have died to 
l)reserve the general. There is hardly 
ail exam[)le on record of one man mak- 
ing so much good out of such ])ad 
materials. If is men were badly prdvi - ' 
sioned, worse clad, were in arrear of 
jiay, and even short of ammunition ; 
yet he kejit thiim together, and held out 
until the arrival of General Williams. 

KNIGHT, CiiARLKS, an English 
author and publisher, was born at 
Windsor, in 1791. His father was a 
bookseller, jirinter, and publislier in 
tlie town, into whose business the sub- 
ject of this memoir was introduced at 
the age of sixteen. In 18)2 he went 
to London to accpiii’e skill in reporting, 
and exiicrience in the general man- 
agement of a newspaper. On his 
return he started the “ Winilsor 
Flxpress,” a pajier which still exists, 
although Mr. Knight’s connexion with 
it ceased in 1826. From 1820 to 1822, 
in conjunction with Mr. C. H. Locker, 
he edited “The Plain Englishman,” 
which was perhaps the first of the cheap 
miscellanies destined to drive out of the 
market the foolish and mischievous 
ti’acts which then formed the cheap litera- 
ture of the people. In 1820 he also began 
the publication of the “Etonian,” the 
success of which led to the establish- 


ment, in 1823, of “ Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine,” and his reinovaf to London. 
There, as a member of the Society for 
the Ditfusion of Useful Knowledge, he 
projected and submitted to the society 
the plan of the “IJritish Almanack,” 
and the “Companion to the Almanack.” 
The plan being approved, its execiitioii 
and the responsibility were left to IMr. 
Knight. These works proved a great 
success, and had the effect of expurgating 
much of the astronomical trash which 
previously had disgraced this class of 
books. In the same way, and under the 
same responsibility, he edited the “Penny 
Magazine.” The same may be said of the 
“Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” 
of which the volume on “The Elephant” 
was written by Mr. Knight. ‘ ‘ The Penny 
CycloiMcdia,” says the “ Comiianion to 
the Almanack ” for 1858, p. 15, “was 
projected by the same publisher to form 
a moderate -sized book of eight volumes. 
The plan was perhaps unavoidably 
departed from. The committee had 
the honour of the work in its extended 
form, but without incurring any of the 
risk, or contributing one shilling to the 
cost, the literary expenditure alone 
having reached nearly ^‘10,000. Upon 
the completion of the Cyclopiedia the 
balance upon the outlay above tlie 
receipts was £30,788.” In a second 
great undertaking of the society, 
The Biograpliical Dictionary,” it took 
upon itself the iiimncial responsibility, 
and broke down after competing the 
I letter A. In 1830, during a time of mis- 
chievous agitation against rhe use of ma- 
chinery, Mr. Knight wrote and published 
“ The Results of Machinery,” which had 
an almost unprecedented sale, and must 
have produced most benefi cial effects. His 
chief publications since then have been, 
in 1831, “The Rights of Industry, 
Caxhtal, and Labour;” in 18.39, “The 
Pictorial Shakspeare; ” in 1843, “Wil- 
liam Shakspearc,” a biography ; in 1841, 
and following years, “London;” in 



and following years, “The Shil- 
ling Weekly Volumes, extending to 126 
iuin\bers, for which he wrote the “ Life 
i»f Caxton ; ” in 1856, “The Popular 
History of England,” of which six 
volumes have been published. Mi\ 
Knight is now editing the English 
C^yclopiedia based upon the Penny 
Oyclopteilia, but enlarged and separated 
into divisions, of which the Geogra- 
phical, Natural Hist(uy, and Biographical 
Sections have already appeared. 

KNOWLES, James Siieriuan, a 
draniativst and authc^r, was born at 
Cork, in 1784. About the year 1792 
bis father removed to London, taking 
v.ith him his son James, then about 
eight years of age. Four years later 
Ills passion for the drama had displayed 
itself, and at that early age he wrote a 
play for a company of juvenile actors, 
of which he was himself the chief. At 
the ago of fourtet*n he wrote the 
ballad of the “ Welsh Hai per ; ” he was 
soon after introduced to Mr. Hazlitt, 
whom he always mentioned with 
phi£isure for his continuous kindness to 
him, and thi*ough Charles Lamb he made 
the acquaintance of the leading hterary 
L'ulebritics of the metropolis. After 
lesidiiig in London for some yc'ars he 
exchanged the English for the Irish 
metropolis as his residence; and in 
Dublin it was that his debut as an actor 
was made. The success of the e/Foi*t 
was not very promising, and for a time 
the stage was abandoned; though after- 
wards resumed at Waterford, where he 
w’^as an actor and singer in the same 
comiiany as Edmund Kean, for whom 
he wrote a tragedy entitled “ Jico, or 
the Gipsy,” but which has not been pre- 
served. Some years afterwards, having 
repaired to Bdfast, in the theatre of 
.vhich his first tragedy, Caius Gracchus, 
yvas produced, he was induced to open 
an academy as a teacher of elocution 
and grammar. Subsequently he settled 
for some years in Glasgow, where his 


first standard drama, “ Virginius,” was 
produced and played wdth great success. 
In 1820 this fine play was brought out 
at Oovciit-gardeii, with Macready as 
“Virginius,” and, in the great centre of 
criticism, established Knowles’ reputa- 
tion as the first of living dramatists. He 
afterwards Avrote the “Hunchback,” the 
‘ ‘ Wife, ” the ‘ ‘ Love Chase, ” ‘ ‘Women’s 
W it, ‘ Love, ’ ’ &c. &c. , all ranking among 
the highest efforts of dramatic genius. 
Mr. Knowles acted for years in his own 
plays, both in London and the provinces 
and some of his personations, such as 
“ Master Walter,” in the “ Hunch- 
back,” could not be excelled for their 
dcA'clopment of character. About ten 
years ago a pension' of £200 Avas con- 
ferred upon him. In 1858 his health 
giving AA'ay he proceeded to thi^ Con- 
tinent, remaining there for six months, 
and retiuning in 1859 with renewed 
strength. Mr. Knowles has written 
one or two tlieological works, which 
display a far more extensive acciuaiiit- 
ance witli doctrine and the laws of con- 
troversy than could have been expected 
from his early training. 

KOBEIjL, Franz Von, a German 
poet and man of science, wiis'horn at 
Munich, in July 1803. Ho studied in liis 
native city, and at the ago of twenty - 
three became one of the professors of mine- 
ralogy. He has written numerous works 
on this liranch of natural history. For his 
services to the cause of science he has been 
decorated with a number of onlers, is 
member of the Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences, and has the principal charge 
of the mineralogical collection at 
Munich, besides holding other situa- 
tions of profit and honour. He is also 
the author of several poetical works, 
chiefly popular in Bavaria, as they are 
written in the dialect or patois of that 
part of Germany. 

KOCK, Oharlrs Henri Emmanuel, 
a German naturalist and traveller, born 
in 1809, at Weimar, and educated 
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at Wurtisbourg. In 1836 he undertook 
a scientific expedition through a portion 
of Russia, publishing his observations in 
1842, which were chiefly relating to the 
Caucasus. In 1843 he departed from 
Germany to the East, proceeding 
through most part of Turkey, Armenia, 
and along the shores of the Caspian 
Sea. This journey supplied him with 
materials for his “ Travels in the East,” a 
work of considerable merit, j)ublished in 
1846. His works are very voluminous, 
principally relating to the scientific and 
social asj)ects of the various countries 
which he has visited. 

KOCK, Cjiajiles Paul De, a 
French novelist, born at Passy, 1794, 
received an imperfect education, and 
w;is intended for a commercial life, but 
his attachment to literature was such 
that he dismissed every other thought 
and embraced the profession of letters. 
At an early age he finished his first 
novel “ L’ Enfant de ma Femme.” The 
effort was not successful, and he turned 
his attention to writing for the theatres, 
labouring diligently in that department 
of literature until 1820, when he re- 
sumed novel writing. “Les Enfants de 
Maltre Pierre” (1825), and “ Le Camp 
du Drap d’Or” (1828), placed him in 
the first rank, and he has since main- 
tained his rejnitation. In a moral sense 
some of his iiroductions are very excep- 
tionable, but his inventive genius and 
skill in the depiction of character are 
unquestionable. Pie is one of the most 
voluminous writers of the age. 

KOSSUTH, Lajos de Kossuth 
Falva, ex-Governor of Hungary, was 
born in September 1802, at Monok, in 
the county of Zempliu, in Hungary, of 
an ancient though not wealthy family. 
He was educated at the Protestant 
College of Saros Patak, and afterward 
studying law, took high honours on ob- 
taining his diploma as an Advocate in 
1822. For the following eight years he 
practised at the bar, and became an in- 


fluential member of the liberal party 
in his native country. He jiarticularly 
distinguished himself at the time of the 
cholera riots in 1831, by the cool deter- 
mination with which he faced the 
rioters. In December 1832 he went to 
Presburg to the Diet, and, for the first 
time in Hungary, reported correctly 
the proceedings of botli Houses in a 
M.S. Journal. The Government threw 
difficulties in his way, prevented him 
from using a lithogra[)hic press, and 
restricteil the circulation of his news- 
letters, which, however, soon acquired 
important political influence. In 1836 
Kossuth, who had removed to Pcsth, and 
edited these M. S. news-letters reporting 
the proceedings of the county meetings 
all over the country, took an active j)art 
in the defence of prisoners prosecuted at 
the time for iiolitical offences, and 
roused the majority of the counties to a 
protest against the illegalities of the 
Royal Court of Justice. He was 
aiTcsted in 1837, and sentenced in 1838 
to three years’ imprisonment. Forbidden 
to communicate with his friends, to write 
letters or even to read any papers or 
political books, the prisoner was allowed 
to have an English Grammar, Walker’s 
Pronouncing Dictionary, and Shaks- 
jieare’s works in his solitary cell, and it 
was during this confinement tliat he 
acquired that mastery of the English 
hinguage, which, at a later period, 
enabled him in England to denounce 
the tyranny of the House of lfa])sburg- 
Lorraine. In May 1840, several liberal 
measures passed, and Kossuth was 
liberated by a general amnesty. In 
1841 he obtained permission to edit a 
political newspaper, the “Pesthllirlap,” 
under the control of a mitigated censor- 
ship. The influence of this publication 
was enormous, the Government became 
alarmed, when even the opposition of 
Court Szechenyi, who represented the 
Liberal Conservatives could not prevail 
against Kossuth’s iirestige. In the 
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autumn of 1847 Kossuth wlxs returned 
to the Diet hy tlie county of Pesth, in 
spite of the bribery and intimidation 
resorted to by the administration. 
Kossuth’s masterly eloquence, the com- 
prehensive grasp of his mind, and his 
immense popularity in the country, gave 
him at once the complete command of 
the opposition, over the head of the 
former parhamentaiy leaders, whose 
jealousy led to several unsuccessful 
cabals against him. The French revo- 
lution of February 1848, and the elec- 
tric sliock which pervaded all Europe, 
silenced those i)etty intrigues, and on 
the 3r(l March Kossuth delivered his 
celebrated speech, in which he 
demanded Ct)Ustitutional Government 
for the hereditary provinces of the 
Austrian Emi>ire, as the only real 
guai'antec for the Constitution of Hun- 
gai y against the despotic tendencies of 
tlie Court. The effect of this speech 
upon the Gennan i)opulation of the 
em]nre suri)assed every expectation. 
On the 13th Prince Metternioh resigned, 
and the Emperor promised a Constitu- 
tion. The deputation of the Hungarian 
Diet, petitioning now for a responsible 
ministry, arrived on the 15th at Vienna, 
was graciously received, and at the 
request of the court, Kossuth quieted 
the threatening agitation of the inhabi- 
tants. Count Louis Bathyany then 
formed his Ministry, which carried the 
abolition of serfdom, the equality of 
taxationf and the extensi(in of the fran- 
chise. Kossuth was a[jpoiiited Minister | 
of Finance, an invidious post, since he 
had to extend taxation to the lauds of 
the nobles, which, up to that time, had 
enjoyed a complete immunity. As soon 
as the court functionaries had reco- 
vered from their first alarm, they maile 
attempts to stir up a civil war among 
the different races of Hungary. Bands 
of armed marauders, enlisted and 
equipped by the Austrian consul at 
Belgrade, crossed the Danube from the 


principality of Servia, and raised the 
standard of revolt, whilst * Baron 
Jellachich, appointed in March 1848, 
Ban of Croatia, not only diss*)lved the 
union between the two countries, but 
made itetive preparations against Hun- 
gary, and refused to come to any 
arrangement with the Provisional 
Government. In September the inva- 
sion of the Croat army took j)lace. 
Bathyany, resigning his office to Arch- 
duke Stephen, Palatine of Hungary, 
and Commander-in-chief of the army, 
took to flight, and but for tlie indomit- 
able energy of Kossuth, ami the bold- 
ness with wliieh he, under desperate 
circumstances, seized the veins of 
government, ev^eii the enthusiasm of the 
nation would scarcely have provTiited 
Jellachich’s success. All the effbi-ts of 
the country being now concentrated by 
Kossuth iji one direction, the (h-oat 
army was defeated, Jellachich expelled 
from Hungary, and tlie progress of the 
Austrian intrigue cheeked. The revolt 
of the Viennese on the Gth of October 
allowed Kossuth a few weeks more b) 
organize the resources of Hungaiy, and 
to prepare for an unavoidabltv struggle 
with Austria. The attempt to relieve 
the besieged Viennese failed however, 
owing to the want of energy on the part 
of General Moya, and the pusillanimity 
of the Viennese themselves. The battle 
of ISchwehat at which Kossuth took 
part in person, was lost on the 29th 
October. Kossuth raised Colonel (Idrgei 
oil the battle field to the rank of 
General, and gave him the command in 
chief. In December 1848 Hungary was 
invaded on every side by Austrian armies, 
while a Russian army entered Transylva- 
nia. As Prince W indischgratz advanced 
uiion Pesth, Kossuth ami the Diet re- 
treated to Debreezin, and during the un- 
usually severe winter, at a time when aU 
Europe gave up Hungary as lost, he 
raised, organized, clad, and armed 
those troops of Honveds (defenders of 
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tlie country), who, in a short but comply with the Austro -llussian de- 
sanguinary campaign of three months, mantis, and upon the advice of the 
defeated the armies of Prince Windisch* English Government, he liad Kossuth 
grlitz, of Count Schlick, of Ban Jella- removed to Kutahia, in Asia Minor, 
chich, and of (xciicral Puchner, the where the illustrious exile was treated 
insurgents, and the Russian garrisons of with the respect due to the distinguished 
Southern Transylvania. The country position he had held, though he was kept 
was free, the Austrians expelled, but under restraint as to his movements be- 
the defeated and demoralized court pre- yond the town. At the intercession of 
ferred Russian intervention to an ho- the Government of Wasliington, he was 
iiourable arrangement with the Hunga- released on the 1st of September, 1851. 
rians, and the Hungarian Constitution was and embarked on the steam frigate 
formally abolished in March by the Em- “Mississipi,” sent by the American 
peror Francis Joseph, who refused to be President, expressly for this jairpose, to 
crowned in Hungary. Accordingly, the Tiukish waters. Before crossing the 
Diet proclaimed on the I4th of April, Atlantic, Kossuth first visited England, 
the independence of the countiy, the de- where he arrived in October, 1851, and 
l>ositiou of the house of Hapsburg-Lor- was greeted with boundless enthusiasm 
raine, and elected Kossuth Governor, at Southamjdon, the city of London, 
Gorgei, raised to the command of one Manchester, and Birmingham, In No- 
of the victorious armies, now jealous of vember he sailed to the United States, 
the fame and influence of the civilian whither he had been invited liy the Pre- 
Kossuth, tried to organize a military sident and C/ongress, and where he was 
party against him in the army and in trciited as the guest of the nation. He 
the Diet, with the object of seizing the returned to England in July, 1852, and 
supreme power, and opening negocia- since that time has often lectured on fo- 
tions with the Austrians. Trusting, reign attairs in their connexion with 
however, exclusively to Russian assist- Hungary, receiving on all occasions par- 
aiice, the Viennese (hwomment did not ticularly in Scotland, an enthusiastic 
respond to G orgei’s overtures. But the reception. In 1859, when France and 
slow progress of the Austro -Russian ar- Sardinia resolv^ed to make war against 
mies, and the defeat of Jellachich by Austria, Kossuth was invited by the 
General Vettel, induced at last the Rus- Emperor Napoleon first to France, 
sian General Riiiliger to enter into com- and then to the head-tpiarters of the 
municatioiis with Gorgei, who marched aj*my in Italy. After several interviews 
his army to Arad, insisted upon and with the French monarch, a legion was 
forced Kossuth’s abdication, and on the raised from the Hungaiian dese¥ters and 
14th of August, 1849, surrendered un- prisoners of war, and active preparations 
conditionally the anny and government made for an exjiedition to Hungary, 
at Vilagos, to the Russians, receiving as but the jieace of V^illafranca jnit a sud- 
a reward for his treachery, an Austrian den sto}) to the anangenients. Kossuth 
pension, on which he has lived since, at returned to England, after having suc- 
Klagenfurt. Kossuth fled to Turkey, cecded, through the Emperor Napoleon, 
w^here ho was advised to embrace Is- in securing not only the free return, but 
lamism as the only means of preventing likewise the final discharge from Aus- 
his extradition to Austria ; he refused trian military serrice, of ixll those who 
to save his life at such a price. The had taken service in the Hungarian 
Sultan, however, soon declared, that legion. Like Victor Emmanuel and 
even at the risk of a war, he would not Count Cavour, he was,' disappointed by 
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the results of Villafranca, but he has 
publicly declared that neither he, nor 
the cause of Hungary, was betrayed by 
Napoleon. 

KUGLER, Franz Theodore, a Ger- 
man author, was born on the 19th 
January, 1808, at Stettin, in Pomerania. 
He studied in several universities, de- 
voting a large portion of his time to the 
early history of painting and architec- 
ture, entering besides on the study of 
poetry and music. He visited Italy, and 
wrote voluminously ; his greatest work 
being the “ Handbook of the History of 
Painting, from the Age of Cmistantine 
to the present Time” (1837). The 
immense research and profound thought 
requisite to produce such a work, though 
it had been a mere skeleton, were 
speedily appreciated, and the book was 
at once caught up by art students, and 
translated into most of the European 
languages. In 1850 a S(;con<l ctlitiou 
was issued, considerably enlarged, and 
containing a large amount of new mate- 
rial. Sir Charles Eastlake publishtid an 
English edition of the “Handbook,” 
which was enriched by muncrous illus- 
trations of the old masters, and copious 
notes. He lias lectured in the Univer- 
sity of Erc<lerick William and the Royal 
Academy of Berlin, for many years past. 
Dr. Kiigler’s works are one and all of a 
high order ; most of them in<lispensable 
to the art student, and of interest to the 
artist. 

LABORDE, Leon Emmanuel Simon 
Joseph, Count De, archaeologist and 
traveller, born at Paris, June, 1807, 
proceeded to Egypt when twenty years 
old, and exidored Arabia Petrea in com- 
pany with M. Linant, filling his sketch- 
book by the way. Returning to Europe 
in 1830, he published ati account of his 
travels, which experienced so favourable 
a reception as to induce him to ven- 
ture on a similar work, called “Voyage 
en Orient.” The arts, for which he had 
always a taste, now occupied a more 


prominent place in his mind, and, in 
1839, he^ began his “ Histoire de la Gra- 
vure,” with other works of a kindred 
nature. His father dying in 1840, he 
succeeded him in the Academy of Belles 
Lettres, publishing, previously to his 
election, a “ Comnientaire G^ographique 
sur L’Exode et les Nombres” (1842), in 
which he incorporated his investigations 
in the East. Being returned as a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, he 
almost invariably supported the existing 
minister, without leferencc to his general 
2 >(»Iitics. In 1847 he was ap 2 )ointed 
by Louis-Pbilijqie “ Conservateur ” of 
the Musemu of Antiquities in the 
Louvre, a jiost which he resigned at the 
revolution of 1848. Being restored to 
his office, he devoted himself to the 
study of art, and has written on the 
subject w'dl and Icaiiiodly. In 1851 he 
was a Commissioner of the Great Lon- 
don Exhibition, and in 1855 he fiUed a 
similar i)Osition in Paris. For various 
reasons he has retired from his ai)point- 
ment of “Conservateur.” 

LACJORDAIRE, Jean Baptiste 
Henri, a French ecclesiastic, born May 
18th, 1802, at Reccy-sur-OUjTce (Cotc- 
d’Or). He studied first at Dijon, and 
was chiefly remarketl for the detennina- 
tion with which he defended Voltariaii 
ojunions, as well as for his otherwise 
enlarged intelligence. He left Dijon 
College in 1819, and assisted to found a 
literary society of young men, among 
whom he became conspicuous for his 
sceptical views, and his attacks on Ro- 
man Catholicism. Turning his attention 
to the bar, he jiroceeded to Paris, and 
became acquainted with Berryer and 
other eminent persons. Suddenly, how- 
ever, in 1824, his views on religious 
matters were entirely changed ; ho pro- 
ceeded to St. Sulpice, and emerged 
three years after in the capacity of an 
ordained priest. He was chaplain to the 
College of Heniy IV., at the revolution 
of July, 1830, He became connected 
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with a journal called “L’ Avenir,” which 
took for its double motto ‘*(>od and 
Liberty — the Pope and the People ; ” but 
the vehemence and audacity of his lan- 
guage were such as, in 1831, to bring 
him before the law courts. He pleaded 
liis own cause, and was acquitted. 
Other troubles awaited him ; and lie 
eventually dissolved his connexion with 
the paper. Resigning secular occiqia- 
tion, he now preached with uncommon 
eloquence and lire ; his manner was 
new ; and he excited both curiosity and 
interest. For a short time he sat in the 
National Assembly but resigned his seat 
and has now the direction of the College 
of Sorrez. 

LA MARMORA, ALriioNSE Marquis 
De, a Piedmontese general, and late 
Minister of War, was born in November, 
1804. In 181G he entered the Militaiy 
Academy of Turin, and l)ccame a Lieu- 
tenant of Ai-tillery in 1823, Captain in 
1831, and Major in 1845. In 1848 he 
was named Chef d’Etat Major of the 
division ci)mmanded by the Duke of 
Conoa, which took so active a part, par- 
ticularly at the battle of Custoza. At 
Alilaii, on the 5th of August, when the 
King, Charles Albert, was surrounded 
in the Palais Orippi, La Marmora found 
means to leave the palace, and returning 
with a battalion delivered the King who 
was in imminent danger. In October of 
the same year he was promoted as 
Ceneralof Brigade and Minister of War. 
In February, 1840, he had the comm.and 
of a division which was sent from La 
S})ezzia to Parma, and immediately after 
the disaster of Novara, was despatched to 
Genoa, which city was in complete revo- 
lution on the 4th of April At the head 
of the “Avant Garde” he took some de- 
tached forts and scaled the walls of the 
fortresses, and the next day, after a 
combat which lasted many hours, he 
became master of the toAvn. He was 
named at the same time Lieutenant- 
General and Royal Commissioner, and 


took the command of a corps d’armde 
concentrated at Genoa. In October of 
the same year he was called to the 
Ministry of War, where he remained 
till April 1855, when he sailed for the 
Crimea, as Commander-in-Chief of a 
corps d’armfie of 17,000 men, and al- 
thougli late in arriving, he rendered 
essential services to the allies, particu- 
larly at the Tchernaya. After the re- 
signation of the Ministry of Count 
Cavour, and the truce of Villafrauca, 
he w’^as again named Minister of War 
and Marine, and President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, where he remained 
until the 20th .lanuary, 1860. 

LAMARTINE, Alphonse De, was 
born in Macon, about the year 1790, 
and receiving his early education at 
Milly, where his family retired during 
the revolution, and aftorwanls entered 
the College of tliePiJres de la Foi, at Belly. 
After travelling through Italy he pro- 
cce<lcd to Paris, and on the restoration 
of the Bourbon family, espoused their 
cause. Ex])cn(meing vaiious changes in 
his course ot' life, he suddenly appeared 
as a poet, by the publication of his 
“ Meditations Poctiques,” which in- 
stantly achieved a great success ft)r him. 
Ilis public life now commenced, and 
coming under the notice of Louis XVIIl. 
he obtained his first political position, 
as an Attache to the embassy at Florence, 
and afterwards that of Secretary to 
the French Minister in London. In 
England he was fortunate in weeting 
with a lady of property and eilucation, 
to whom he was subsequently married. 
On returning to France he w'as sent as 
Minister to Greece, but resigned this 
position on the accession of Louis- Phil- 
ippe to the throne, and having failed to 
obtain a seat in the senate, determined 
on making an Oriental tour. Having 
been elected to the Chamber during his 
absence, he returned to his native coun- 
try, and speedily gained great renown 
for the brilliancy of his intellect, and 
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the liberality of his political views. In 
18 IS he holcUy espoused the cause of the 
revolution which drove Louis-Philippe 
from France, and became a mernl^Kir of 
the Provisional Government which was 
then formed. It was to his prudence 
and eloquence that France was indebted 
for the prevention of the scenes of ilobes- 
pierro’s govermnent being repeated, and 
for the formation of a temporaiy re- 
public. After the covp treUit Lamar- 
tine retired into comparatively private 
life, and devoted himself to literary 
pursuits. Among his various produc- 
tions, perhaps the most successful is his 
“History of the Girondiiis,” in which 
ho gives full cx])res8ion to his poli- 
tical views. He has also published 
the “Death of Socrates,” “ Last Canto 
of (^Iiilde Harold,” “Impressions of a 
Voyage to the East,” v'ith others of a 
varied character. It is almost imjios- 
sible to <jfTer a review of Lamartine’s 
public life which would do him justice. 
It may be remarked, how'ever, that his 
views were, at all times i)crlun»s, of too 
TJto]>ian a character, although his pa- 
triotism cannot he called into question. 
It is much to he regretted that owing to 
the sacrifices he made, during the revo- 
lution of 1848, he has been jilungcd into 
almost inextricable pecuniary dilficul- 
ties, from which it was ho})ed, hut in 
vain, that the general feeling in his 
favour in Fiance would have relieved 
him. He is about to publish a col- 
lected •edition of his works, which 
may possibly assist him out of his mis- 
fortunes. 

L A M 0 E, I C I E EE, Christopiie J u- 
CAULT Dfe, a French general, late minis- 
ter and representative, born at Nantes, 
February, 1806, was a jiupil in the Poly- 
technic School till 1826, and in 1830 
was ma<le a Lieutenant, on joining 
the French Army of Algiers. He ad- 
vanced with striking rapidity, and being 
noted for intelligence and courage, was 
made Captain of the Zouaves. In 


1839 he, then a Colonel, was recalled to 
Paris ; and on his return to Africa, he so 
distinguished himself, that in 1843 he 
was General of Division, in 1844 Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, and 
interim Governor of Algiers in 1845. 
He assisted in the capture of Abd-el- 
Kader, and in 1846 he was returned to 
the Chamhor of Deputies, for the College 
of St. Calais. In 1848 he took an active 
part in the revolution, and became Mi- 
nister of War, under the Provisional 
Government. He was faithful to the 
policy of C^avaignac, but was arrested 
and thrown inb) prison when Louis Na- 
poleon made his notoriou.s coup (Vetat, in 
1851. Aftcr^ being released, permission 
was accorded him to return to and re- 
side in France, but he refused to acce])t 
the amnesty, preferring voluntary exile. 
He has lat(‘ly entered into the service of 
the Po]>e (1860), of whose armies he be- 
carae Commander-in-Ghief. He endea- 
voured to bring the sohliers into disci- 
pline, but has since been defeated by 
Cialdini, the Sardinian general, and the 
whole of his army completely disbanded. 
He fled to Ancona, and on its sunender 
was made a prisoner of wajr and con- 
ducted to Turin. 

LANCE, Gkorge, a painter of fruit, 
was born at Little Easton, Essex, in 
1802, and was for some time a puiul of 
Hayon. His early taste was soon shown 
by a successful painting of fruit, and 
he has ever since devoted himself 
chiefly to this class of subjects in his 
various jnetures. He has attained to 
a similar position in illustrating vege- 
table life to that occupied by Sir Edwin 
Lanilscer in animal illustrations. His 
productions are life-like pictures, and 
impress the idea on the mind of the ad- 
mirers that they are beholding the real 
instead of the imaginative, owing to the 
finished execution displayed. Some of 
Mr. Lance’s paintings are now in the 
South Kensingti>n Museum, forming 
part of the collection which the late 
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Mr. Vcrnou has bequeathed to the 
nation. 

LANDOR, Walter Savage, was 
born at Ipsley, in Warwickshire, in 
J anuary, 1775. Receiving his early trai n- 
ing at Rngby School, he then proceeded 
to Oxford. His circtunstances in early life 
being soniowliat affluent, ho was left to 
the bent of an impetuous disposition, and 
joined th(^ insurrection in Spain, in 1808, 
as.sisting tlic patriotic cause by all the 
means in his power, but he gave up all his 
offlees on the return of Ferdinand to the 
throne. He subsequently returned to 
England, and married, removing after- 
wards to Florence, where he purchased 
an estatt‘, on which he resided for 
many years. Devoting himself to lite- 
rary pursuits from that time, he has 
l)ublished a great variety of poetie and 
imaginative productions, amongst which 
may be named his “ Idyllia Hcroica,” 
“Imaginary ('oiiversations, ” “Popery, 
British and Foreign,” “Letters of an 
American,” with several others of a 
similar class. Ho returned to England, 
and untd lately resided at Bath, but 
owing to circumstances induced by the 
naturally strong and impassioned tempo- 
ramout which he unfortunately possesses, 
he has been compelled to retire from Eng- 
land, and to return to Italy once more. 

LANDSEER, Sir Edwin, an English 
painter, was born in London, in 1803, 
and from his earliest days showed a 
strong taste for 'painting and the fine 
ai-ts. 0^ving to the judicious early 
training of his father, he soon became 
an accurate sketcher from nature, which, 
doubtless, laid the foundation of his 
future fame. His picture of “Dogs 
Fighting ” first brought him into public 
notice, and since its exhibition his 
career has been one of unbroken and 
almost unequalled success. The whole 
of his iiaintings are characterized by 
accuracy of detail, and he has succeeded 
in reproducing to perfection the minute 
traits of his subjects in such a manner 


as to direct attention to aU the pecu- 
liarities of breed, and other such inci- 
dents in the animals which he repre- 
sents on canvas. Asa landscape painter, 
Sir Edwin equally demands our admira- 
tion, and his Highland scenery, fonniiig 
the background of many of his pictures^ 
conveys to the mind a vivid idea of 
the solitude and grandeur of many of the 
wdlds, lochs, and mountain passes of 
Scotland. It is, of course, beyond our 
power to catalogue the whole of his pro- 
ductions, most of which are familiar to 
the eye of all classes in (Jreat Britain. 
As instances of animal I’aintiug, we may 
refer to his “Laying down the Law,” 
“A Distinguished Member of the Hu- 
maiio Society,” “The Stag at Bay,” 
“ The Dog Watching his Master’s 
Corpse,” “ There ’s Life in the Old Dog 
yet,” &c. Amongst Ids descriptive pic- 
tures arc “ Bc^lton Abbey m the Olden 
Time,” “ A Sc(‘ne from the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “Peace,” and “War,” 
“A Highland Breakfast,” “The Dro- 
ver’s Depaiture,” “A Jack in Office,” 
&c. He has introduced some fine land- 
scaiie scenery in “ Night,” and “ Morn- 
ing,” “An Early Evening Scene in the 
Highlands,” “ The Tethered Rams,” 
&c. Most of his works have been 'en- 
graved, and he has been foi*tiiuate in 
securing the patronage of royalty, and 
the delight of every critic of the fine 
ai*tl^. He is also one of the most popular 
artists living vrith those, who while 
ignorant of the rules of art, yet* delight 
in gazing on the painter’s reju-esenta- 
tions of nature. Sir Edwin has been 
a Member of the Royal Academy since 
1831, was knighted by her Majesty in 
1850, and many of his pictures now 
adorn the walls of tlie National Collec- 
tion in the South Kensington Museum. 
His last painting is “The Illumination.” 

LANGENBECK, Maximilian, a Ger- 
man physician, is son of a surgeon, who 
was extensively known by his anatomi- 
cal works, and who died in 1851. He 
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studied medicine chiefly under the direc- 
tion of his father, and became even- 
tually Professor in the University of 
Gottingen. Among other works, he has 
written “ Klinische Beitraege aus dem 
Gebiete der Chirurgie und dor Opthal- 
mologie,” and “ Uber die Wirkamskeit 
der Medicinischen Polizei.” He has 
lately visited England (I860), and was 
received at the Chatham garrison by 
the Medical Oflicers with the distinction 
due to his abilities. 

LANKESTER, Edwin, was 

born at Melton, Siiflblk, in 1814. After 
receiving his early education at Woo<l- 
bridge and University College, London, 
he entered the medical profession. Ho 
is a well-known lecturer and writer on 
subjects connected with Natural His- 
tory, and has contributed I3a[»ers to the 
“Penny Cyclopiedia” and the “Eng- 
lish Cyclopa'dia of Natural History.” 
He is a h^ellow of many of the learned 
societies, President of the Micro&coincal 
Society, and has lately been engaged in 
the Department of Manufactured Pro- 
ducts, &c., in the South Kensington 
Museum, where he has delivered some 
highly interesting and popular lectures. 

LANSDOWNE, Hkniw PK'rrY Fjtz- 
Maurice, Marquis of, K.G., an emi- 
nent English statesman, was born 2nd 
July, 1780, and received his early educa- 
tion at Westminster, Edinburgh, and 
afterwards took his degree of M.A. at 
Cambridge. From liis earliest years he 
has identified himself with liberal prin- 
ciples, and after spending some time in 
the study of continental politics, he cn- j 
tered the House of Commons as member 
for Caine, in the Wliig interest. As 
might be expected, he often spoke in 
opposition to William Pitt’s measures, 
and through his talents as a debater, and 
his political consistency, he was chosen 
to succeed Pitt, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the year 1806. Shortly 
after the resignation of Lord Granville, 
under whom he held office, Lord Lans- 


downe was called to the House of 
Peers, having succeeded to the family 
title, and for many years was chiefly 
known by his energetic support of liberal 
measures, under various administrations, 
without, however, holding any official 
position until he became Secretary of 
State under Lord Canning in 1828. 
Sinee that period, the only office he has 
held, has been that of President of the 
Council. In his place in the House of 
Lords he has acquinid from all i»arties 
the highest charaetc^r for ))rudence, fore- 
sight, and political ability. In social 
and litcrjiry circles, liOrd rainsdowne is 
justly esteemed, not more on account 
of his acquirements, than for the affa- 
bility and condescension of his dc- 
moanmir. 

LATHAM, Robert Gordon, a 
physician, was born at Billingborough, 
Lincolnshire, in 1812. He studied 
at Eton, graduated .at ('Cambridge, and 
after a tour in the north of Europe de- 
voted himself to the study of medicine. 
Having become Licentiate, he was soon 
afterwards appointed Physician to tlie 
St. James’s .and St. George’s Dispen- 
sary, from which he was promoted to 
be Assistant- Physician of the Middlesex 
Hospital, where h(i lecJiired on Forensic 
Medicine* and Materia Medica. He is a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, of the Royal Society, ex-Vice- 
President of the Ethnological Society, 
and member of various other leamed 
bodies. Dr. Lath.am is best known, 
however, by his ethnological researches, 
and as one of the earliest members of the 
Ethnological Society he has contributed 
a large amount of information, character- 
ized by deep research, on every branch 
of that interesting study. Amongst his 
leading works m.'iy be named, the “Va- 
rieties of Mankind,” “The Ethnology 
of Europe,” and his “History of the 
English Language,” in aU of wffiicli, 
and in others not here specified, he has 
added many interesting facts as to the 
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origin and connexion of the various 
languages spoken in different parts of 
the world. 

LAUDER, Robert Scoit, R.S.A., a 
painter, was born at Silver Mills, near 
Edinburgh, in 1803. At an early age he 
displayed considerable aptitude for draw- 
ing, and advice and encouragement were 
given to the young aspirant by David 
Roberts. When fifteen he resolved, after 
a visit to an exhibition of jiictiires, to 
become a painter. But it is to the late 
Rev. John Thomson, of Duddingstone, 
that he is eliiefly indebted for his first 
introduction to the great princiides of 
art, as exemplified in tlie schools of Italy. 
Sir Walter Scott’s influence obtained him 
entrance as a student in the Edinburgh 
School of Design, where he remained for 
some years, and afterwards studied in 
the British Museum. In 1826 he re^ 
turned to Edmburgli, where he dis- 
charged for two years the tutorial du- 
ties of Sir William Allan. In 1833 he 
visited Italy, and in the study of the 
old mastm’s of the different schools, the 
great truths inculcated by Mr. Thomson 
wore perceived and apiireciated. In 1838, 
retiuning home, he resided chiefly in 
London for al)Oiit fourteen yeai*s, when 
being invited to take the directorship of 1 
the (lovernment School of Design, he 
again returned to Edinburgh. He has 
exhibited many excellent pictures, his 
works being aiipreciated both for their 
colour and finished execution. He has 
taken many subjects from Scott’s ro- 
mances, but he has achieved a more 
worthy position by his scriptural sub- 
jects, such as “Clirist Teaching Hu- 
mility,” and “Christ Walking on the 
Water,” which are noble works of their 
class. 

LAWRENCE, Sib John, late gover- 
nor of the Pimjaub,is a member of a family 
which has been long identified with 
Indian affairs. Little notice was taken 
of his early services in India though 
he distinguished himself from the first. 


It was only when troublous times com- 
menced that the energy of his character 
and his great talents became known, 
lor nearly twenty-seven years Sir John 
has laboured in India. The first ten 
years were spent at Delhi and the sur- 
rounding district. This was his training 
school, and well did .he take advantage 
of it. Separated from all Europeans, 
and associating only with the natives, 
he learned “to know the races it was 
liis lot to rule.” After a short visit 
home he again returned to India and re- 
sumed his duties in the Delhi dis- 
trict. It was about this time that 
the war on tlie north-west frontier broke 
out, when the Sikhs crossed the Sutlej 
with a large force, and were not repelled 
without great loss to the British army. 
A judicious, firm-minded man had to be * 
chosen to govern this restless frontier, 
and Sir John Lawrence was selected as 
Commissioner of the cedecl territory. 
When the Punjaiib was aiinexi d to India, 
in 1819, Lord Dalliousie formed a Board 
of Administration for the government 
of the new province, and two of its mem- 
bers were Sir Henry ami Sir J ohn Law- 
rence. Subsequently Sir Henry with- 
drew, and Sir John I^awrence was 
a]>poiuted sole Governor of the Punjaub. 
Diuing that disiistroiis iieriod, which is 
so fresh in tlie memory »)f all, when 
regiment after regiment mutinied — when 
treiichcry appeared on all sides, and the 
blood of hundreds of our countrymen 
was sacrificed to native ferocity— Vhen 
we almost feared that our Tinlian pos- 
sessions were to be torn from us — then 
did Sir John Lawrence, under Provi- 
dence, prove himself the “saviour of 
India.” So wise, so firm had been his 
rule, so well organized his policy, that 
not only did the Punjaub remain faithful, 
but its troops were spared to stem the 
tide of rebellion, and to re-capture the 
capital of Delhi. Through his long and 
bright cai’eer as a ruler in India, Sir 
John Lawrence has proved his efficiency 
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for every emergency, distinguisliing him- 
self by his untiring perseverance and 
zeal, and his enlightened Christian views 
of Indian administration. It may not 
be known tliat the father of Sir John 
was an officer of distinction, and served 
in the Mysore campaign under the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis. Three of his brothers 
are high in the Indian service. On his 
departure from India in April, 1859, on 
account of his health, an address was 
presented to him by the ofUcors, civil 
and military, and others residing in the 
Punjaub, expressing their admiration of 
his public career in the country. Again, 
on Sir John’s return to England, a con- 
gratulatory address was presented to him 
from the must distinguished noblemen of 
the country, clergy of all denominations, 
and every merchant who had any know- 
ledge or interest in Indian affairs, ac- 
Icnowledging gratefully his great ser- 
vices, both civil and military, more 
especially his finnness in endeavouring 
to promote the cause of Christianity in 
India. Nor has the (lovernmont over- 
looked his services, for it has con- 
ferred on him the honour of a Baronetcy, 
and a seat in the now Indian Coimcil, 
where, doubtless, his past experience 
of Indian affairs will render him a most 
valuable member of that Council. The 
freedom of the city of Glasgow has lately 
been conferred on Sir John Lawrence 
(September, 1800). 

LA YARD, Austen Henry, a cele- 
brated * English traveller, was bom in 
Paris 1817. After coming to England, 
where at first he proposed to enter the 
legal profession, in 1839 he proceeded to 
the East, intending to take an overland 
journey to India, and having remained 
some time in Constantinople went on to 
Persia, where he visited Susa, the “Shu- 
shan” of the Book of Esther, and the 
tomb of Daniel. He was subsequently 
induced, by the interesting nature of the 
incidents he met with, to attempt the 
exploration of Nimroud, and by the 


assistance of the British minister in 
Turkey, Mr. Layard has succeeded in 
bringing to England some most inter- 
esting relics, which wiU over associate 
his name with the study of Assyrian 
antiquities. He subsequently published 
a work entitled “Nineveh and its Re- 
mains,” and in that and other produc- 
tions of his })cn, he has opened out a 
field of the deepest interest to all stu- 
dents of Archicology and Ancient His- 
tory. Mr. Layard was elected member 
for Aylesbury in 1852, and has since 
held office under Government. The 
honour of T). C. L. was conferred on him 
by the University of Oxford. He has 
not taken much interest in j)olitical 
affairs since the condnsiou of the Russian 
war, but went to India shortly after the 
breaking out of the late revolt in that 
country. He is Chainuau of the Otto- 
man Bank, whicli was established shortly 
after tlie conclusion of the Russian war. 

LEDRU, Rolltn, a French politician, 
was born at Paris in 1808. After pass- 
ing through a course of legal studios, he 
became an advocate, and speedily rose 
to distinction at the bar, wffiere he was 
generally employed in defeiivling persons 
charged witli offences against the go- 
vernment. He became a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1841, and soon 
evinced the most decided opjiosition to 
the ministry under Guizot. lu the re- 
volution of 1848, Ledru RoUin, together 
with Lamartine, occupied the foremost 
position in the formation of a provisional 
government, and he afterwards became 
a candidate for the presidentship, but 
was defeated by the present Emperor. 
Shortly afterwards Letlrii Rollin left 
France for England, where he has ever 
since remained. He has published 
several works, all of which are charac- 
terized by extreme views in reference to 
]X)litical matters, and attacking with 
great violence all those who do no^ 
agree with him. 

LEE, Frederick Richard, R. A., a 
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landscape painter, well known for his 
representations of English and Scottish 
scenery, was born at Barnstaple, in^ 
Devonshire, in 1799. He entered the 
army when young, and served in the 
campaigns in Holland and Belgium in the 
year 1814. In consequence of severe 
illness, contracted in the service, he was 
]»laced on the half-X)ay list, and after- 
wanls cultivated his natural talent for 
ait. It is not too much to say that the 
English school would have been without 
one of its most accomplished masters, 
had Mr. Lee remained in the array. 
His landsca]Kis are remarkable for their 
freshness and natural tone ; they seem as 
though jrainted in tiro ojrcn air, they are 
so tnie, and no x»ai liter that ever lived 
excels liim in aerial perspective. His 
first success was at the British Institu- 
tion, where he received a X50 prize. In 
1 824 he exhibited at tin' Koyal A cademy'; 
in 1834 was elected an Associate of 
that institution, and in 1838 received 
the distinction of a Iloyal Academician. 
The gi’oater number of his more im- 
jxirtant paintings have been purchased 
for the collections of the Marquis of 
Lansdownc, the Earl of Ellesmere, Earl 
Sjiencer, the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
and other noblemen of kindred tastes, 
w-hile some are to be found in the gal- 
leries of Sir John Warrender, Sir Thomas 
Baring, and Mr. Salomons. At a late 
period in bfe he associated himself, in the 
production of pictures, with Thomas 
Sidney Cooper, A.R.A., and his “Near 
lledleaf,” “Gathering Sea Weed,” and 
a “ Distant View of Windsoi,” are now 
in the collection at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

LEE, Rev. Robert, D.D., was born 
at Tweedmouth, Durham, in 1804. On 
leaving the Grammar School of Berwick - 
on-Tweed, he went to St. Andrew’s 
University. His first charge was at 
Arbroath, and having been minister at 
Campsie, he eventually became pastor of 
the Grey Friars’ Church in Edinburgh, 


with which he is still connected Dr. 
Lee is also a chaplain to the Queen, and 
was chosen Professor of Biblical Criti- 
cism in the University of Edinburgh in 
1846. He has taken a jiromincnt jiart in 
the proceedings of the General Assembly 
and other church courts, always on the 
liberal side, and often maintaining 
oxiinions and defending measures which 
greatly scandalize his brethren. In 
1859 Dr. Lee was engaged in a keen 
controversy with the majority of his 
presbytery on account of his having in- 
troduced the practice of reading juayers. 
The General Assembly, however, pro- 
nounced a judgment which was favour- 
able to his views and proceedings. He 
has published numerous sermons and 
lectures, a controversial treatise on In- 
fallibility, two books of prayers ; and a 
reference Bible -an unostentatious but 
very laborious work. 

LEE, Mrs. A. Bowdkui, an English 
authoress, was born about 1800. She 
accorniianied her first husband, Mr. 
Bowdich, to Africa, he being de.sx)atchcd 
on a pacific mission to the CafTres, then 
thrcatcning'to root out the settlements 
in the vicinity of their grounds. During 
the stay of the lady at the Caxie of 
Good Hope, and her journey through 
tlie colony, she gathered the materials 
which were afterwards woven into 
her interesting book, “Stories of Strange 
Lapds,” published in 1825. Tliis was 
followed by “The African Wanderer,” 
a work which from its spirited iHjcJtal of 
adventure, and its evident fidelity of 
depiction, became immediately jiopular, 
and ran through various editions. The 
j current of Mrs. Lee’s mind runs towards 
I natural science, and when she fixed her 
residence in Paris she wrote several 
works on natural history and its varieties, 
among the principal of which are 
“Familiar Natural History,” and the 
“ History of Fresh- water Fishes,” which 
were illustrated by herself. 

I LEECH, John, the well-known cari- 
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caturist, was bom in London, in 1816, 
and received his early education at the 
Charter-House. There is, perhaps, no 
artist living who is so popular as Mr. 
Leech. His weekly contributions to 
“Punch” are admirable and so effec- 
tive, that the inquiry, “What is in 
‘Punch* this week?’* has become a 
household word throughout Great Bri- 
tain. He succeeds in completely hitting 
the most salient points of the incidents 
he illustrates, and his likenesses are so 
well sketched, as at f)nce to suggest the 
unfortunate subject of his pencil in all 
possible peculiarities. It is, of course, 
impossible to select where all arc good, 
but Mr. Leech has saved that trouble, 
by publishing, in a collected form, some 
hundreds of his sketches, entitled 
“Pictures of Life and Character;’* an 
inspection of which is sure to produce 
mirth and hearty laughter from even the 
most serious of its readers. 

LEMON, Mauk, a journalist and 
dramatist, was born in November, 1809. 
Although well known by his dramatic 
and other effusions, it is in connexion 
with “Punch” that Mr. Lemon has 
been most successful, and of which he 
has been the editor nearly ever since its 
commencement. Owing to its excellent 
illustrations, and the admirable hits at 
the current events of the day, this work 
has become the most i)opular of produc- 
tions of the comic kind, and has outlived 
a number of com})etit(jrs which have 
boeh Iwpught out in vain to share public 
favour with it. Tjike all kinds of 
‘ ‘ punch,** the periodical owes much of its 
piquancy to the addition of a “Lemon.** 
Mr. Ijcmon has imblished several farces, 
which have been frequently perfomied 
in public, and he is a leading contributor 
to the “Illustrated London News,’* and 
many serials. 

LENNEP, Jacob Van, a Dutch no- 
velist, was born at Ainsterdan, on the 
25th of March, 1802. He received, under 
his father’s direction, an excellent edu- 


cation, embraced the profession of the 
law, rose into repute, and was ap- 
pointed King’s Advocate in 1825. 
While devoting himself to the duties of 
his office, he made his dCbut as an 
author, by publishing his “Academic 
Idyls.” He then composed romances, 
on the plan of introducing historical 
events and characters, as their principal 
groundwork. His first work of this 
class was the “National Legends,” based 
on the traditions and heroic annals of 
his country ; but the juoduction which 
stamped him as an author of celebrity, 
was “Our Forefatheis ; ” a book in which 
Van Lennep passed in review the an- 
cient and mediaeval history of Holland. 
He has written a complete history of thti 
Netherlands, and a number of novels ; 
many of which have been rendered into 
different languages. Well versed in 
English htciature, he has translated 
into Dutch several i>oems of Byron, 
Moore, Tennyson, and others, as well as 
Shaks])eare’s “Othello,” and “Romeo 
and Juliet.” He is also the author 
of several original dramas, which 
are popular in Holland. Mr. Van 
Lennep has been from 1853-1856 a 
member of the States- General. He is 
President of the I>uteh Boyal Academy 
of the Fine Arts, member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, and of several 
scientific associations. 

LEOPOLD, Gkokgh Christian Fre- 
derick, Ki\g of Tnj3 Bejahans, Duke 
OF Saxony, and Prince of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha, son of Duke Francis 
of Saxe- Coburg, Saalfeld, was born at 
Coburg, December 16, 1790. Having 
received an education which gained 
him the reputation of being one of the 
best instructed princes in Europe, he, 
on the marriage of his sister to the late 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, 
determined to enter the Russian service. 
As a General of Cavalry he displayed 
both courage and talent in several cam- 
paigns ; and for his valour in the field. 
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he received the orders of St. George and 
Marie Therfese. After the entry of the 
allies into Paris, he accompanied the 
Emperor Alexander to England, when 
he had the gciod fortune to make an 
impression on the heart of the Princess 
Charlotte, only child of the Prince 
Kegent, and heiress-apparent to the 
throne of Great Britain. He spent a 
shoi-t time at Vienna, and was then 
called to military duties, by the escape 
of Napoleon from Elba. After the 
battle of Waterloo, and the pacification 
of Europe, he revisited England ; was 
naturalized a British subject, in March, 

1816, and espoused the Princess Char- 
lotte, amid the general ap})robation and 
cordial good wishes of all classes of the 
I)eople, in May of the same year. From 
this union the country entertained ar- 
dent hopes of a direct siujcession to the 
crown, but these were dissipated by the 
untimely death, in child-bed, of the 
Princess Charlotte, on November 5th, 

1817. Prince Leoixdd retired to the 
palace of Claremont, bearing with him, 
in his solitude, the sympathies of the 
whole nation. Until 1827 he x>as3ed 
his life in comparative seclusion, but 
when Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
had combined against Turkey, in sup- 
port of the indeijcndence of Greece, and 
the battle of Navariiio, which destroyed 
the Turkish navy, had been fought and 
won, the throne of Greece was offered to 
him by the Greeks, with the acquies- 
cence of the powers that had established 
it. Prince Leopold rejected the offer, 
unless ujwn conditions which were not 
ultimately ratified. In the year 1830, 
the Belgians, excited to discontent and 
turbulence by the obstinate perversity 
and misgovemment of the King of the 
Netherlands, and his attempts to force 
the Hutch language upon them, to the 
exclusion of French ; and animated at 
the critical moment by the example of 
the Parisians, in the expulsion of thej 
elder Bourbons, succeeded, after an ar- j 


duous and noble struggle, in achieving 
their independence as a separate nation. 
A temporary chief having been elected 
in the person of M. Surlet <le (^hokicr, 
the crown of c<mstitutional Belgium was 
offered to Prince lieopold by the Na- 
tional Congress, on the 4th June, 18.31, 
and accepted conditionally on the 2(>th 
of June, and definitively -tlie conditions 
having been acceded to— on the 1 2th 
of July. The King made bis entry into 
Brussels on the 21st of July, and took 
the oath of the constitution. In 1832 
he married the Princess Louise, daughter 
of Louis-Philip])e, King of the French. 
Since that pei'iod, the Belgians have 
greatly pros[)orcd under the wise and 
tiquitahle rule of the monarch of tlu'ir 
choice; who, amid dilfieulties aud dis- 
sensions, that always exist in constitu- 
tional (;oun tries, and aggravatc<l in tlic 
case of Belgium, by the j)reteusions of 
the Ultramontane i>ai’ty, has been able 
alike to })reservc the j)opular riglits ami 
the royal pi*erogative, aud to consolidate 
the nascent liberty of the country. By 
Quecii Louise, who died in Octoher, 
1850, his Majesty has four children, — 
liCopold Louis- Phi lij)pc Marie Victor, 
Prince Royal, Duk(^ of Brabant, and 
heir to the throne ; Prince Leopold Fer- 
dinand ; Priuce Philippe Eugiiue ; and 
the Princess Ghavlotte. 

LEP8IUS, GAHLRitiHAUD, anarchaio- 
logist and historian, was horn at Naum- 
berg, on 23rd of Hecemher, 1810. After 
attending the Royal School of Vfoi-ta, 
near Naumberg, he studied successively 
at Leipzig, Gottingen, and Berlin, and 
from the latter university received the 
degree of Doctor in 1833. His philolo- 
gical i>roductions brought him into no- 
tice, and in 1842 he was appointed by 
Frederick William IV. as head of a 
commission, which proceeded to Egypt 
for the purpose of commencing researches 
into the antiquities of that country. In 
these labours he was highly successful, 
and at the end of four years hod col- 
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Iccted a large number of relics, &c., 
which were taken to Berlin, and added 
a vast collection of interesting facts re- 
lating to the early history of Egyi)t. 
He has written several works on Egyp- 
tian Antiquities, and his opinions have 
been held in high esteem by those Ctap- 
able of forming an accurate judgment on 
the subjects h« takes up. He is at pre- 
sent Professor in the Univeisity, Direc- 
tor of the Egyptian Museum, and Mem- 
ber of the Iloyal Academy of Sciences, 
Berlin. 

LESSEPS, Ferdinand He, a French 
diplomatist, was born at Versailles, in I 
1805. He commenced his diplomatic 
life by attaching himself to the (Jon- 
siilate -General of lasbon, and passed 
through a variety of consular oHiees, 
until at last he became, m 1842, Consul 
at Barcelona, where the honourable and 
independent spirit he exhibited, obtained 
for liim several marks of distinction. 
He was in Rome during the revolutimi, 
ami (ixerted all his influence to control 
the passions of the people on the one 
hand, and the pressiu-c of the govern- 
ment on the other. It is jiriiicipally’^ as 
the origimitor of the Suez ('anal scheme 
that its activ(i promoter has become 
generally known. In surveying, in ob- 
taining powers, in devclojiing the proba- 
bilities of success of this great under- 
taking, he has spar(;d neither time nor 
fluids. He believes the work capable of 
accomplishment, and towards it he has 
spent' ii life of profound study and ac- 
tivity. He is now in Egypt superin- 
tending its construction, being assisted 
by the Pasha, who has staked a large 
sum ill shares in the undertaking, and 
also finds a large proportion of labourers. 

LEVER, Chables, a distinguished 
writer of fiction, was born at Dublin in 
1808, educated at Dublin, and also at 
Giittingen. For some time he practised 
as a physician, but relinquished the pro- 
fession for that 6f literature, in which 
he has been eminently successful. His 


first work, “ Hany Lorrequer,” brought 
him into gi*eat celebrity as a novel 
writer, and he has since published a 
large number of works of a similar style. 
As a writer Mr. Lever excels in bril- 
liancy and life of expression, and he 
infuses a rich comicality in his descrip- 
tions of the manners and peculiarities 
of his countrymen. He was for some 
time Editor of the “Dublin University 
Magazine.” His “TomBiuke,” “Uharles 
O’Malley,” ‘SSt. Patrick’s Eve,” and 
“ The Commissioner, ” have been much 
aflmircd, and it may not be an exagge- 
ration to say that few of the novelists 
I of the present day have been more suc- 
[ cessfid than has Mr. Lever, in acquiring 
extended popularity. Some years ago 
; he left England, and is residing at the 
present time at Florence. 

LEVEilRlER, Urban Jean Jo- 
seph, a Frencli astronomer, was born at 
I St. Lo, in the Department of La Maiichc, 

I on 11th March, 1811. After leaving the 
school of his native place, he entered the 
Polytechnic School of Paris, where he 
soon showed great jiartiality for mathe- 
matical science and chiimistry, but evmi- 
tually devoteil his leisure time to the 
study of astronomy. After making some 
interesting investigations into the liighcT 
branches of astronomical science, he di- 
rected his attention to the perturbations 
of the planet Uranus, and eventually 
came to the conclusion, that another, 
and as yet unseen agent, was the dis- 
turbing cause of the motion of Uranus. 
He was enabled to predict the place at 
which the suppoKsed planet might be 
seen. The suggestion turned out cor- 
rect, and Dr. Oalle, a Genuan astrono- 
mer, was one of the first to verify the 
prediction by observing Neptune, on 
23rd September, 1846. Mr. Adams, at 
Cambridge, was at the same time en- 
gaged in similar researches (sec Adams). 
The success of his calculations soon 
caused M. Leverrier to be overwhelmed 
with honours, and most of the learned 
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societies in Europe enrolled his name ' 
amongst their members. ITc has also 
some political reputation, being a Sena- 
tor of France, and in this capacity has 
done great service to the cause of edu- 
cation, in promoting the piirsuit of 
science in that country. 

LEWES, George, was bom in Lon- 
don, on the 18th April, 1817. He was 
educated at Dr. Burney’s school, at 
Greenwich ; entered a Jlussia merchant’s 
office, and quitted it to become a stu- 
dent of medicine. He eventually turned 
to literary pursuits, and taking up his 
residence in London, has been a most 
active contributor to all the leading 
serials. The more* remarkai)l(', of his 
independent works are a “ Biogra)»hical 
History of Philosophy,” written in a most 
attractive style, and exhibiting a pro- 
found and varied acquaintance with tlie 
history of human thought. The “Life 
of Maximilian Robespierre,” and his 
“Life of Goethe,” exhibit an admirable 
mastery of the craft of the biographer, 
with a deep insight into character . Tlie 
equal ease with which the politician and 
the poet are dealt with, iudicatejj the 
surpassing versatility and power of the 
biographer. Mr. fjcwes is the Macaulay 
of scientific writers, with a range of 
speculative power to which the popular 
historian did not aspire. Mr. Lewes is 
also known as a dramatic author, by the 
tragedy of “The Noble Heart,” and 
other works ; and as a novelist, by 
“ Itfinthorpe,” and “Rose, Blanche, and 
Violet.” Of late j^^cars his labours have 
been almost exclusively scientific, em- 
lu’acing papers read at the Meetings of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and two popular works, 
“Sea-side Studies,” and the “ Physiology 
of Common Life,” both of which have 
been translated into German. 

LEWIS, John Frederick, a water- 
colour painter, was born in London in 
July, 1806, and his education was super- 
intended by his father. His pictures of 
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Spanish scenes, exhibited from 1833 to 
1837, were of great excellence. A fancy 
for the pictiirescpie induced him to visit 
the East, where he remained for ten 
years, losing no time, but making 
sketches which ho turned to the best ac- 
count. When lie rctmned to England, 
in 1850, he produced his “Hhareem,” a 
water-colour pabiting, the subject being 
new, an<l treated in an original style ; it 
had hosts of iidiiiirers. Abandoning 
water- coloui'S for oil, lie produecd pic- 
tures which are of a high class, as 
shown by the “Armenian J^ady,” ex- 
hibited in 1855. In 1858 Mr. Lewis 
resigned the Prosnlency of the Society 
of Painters in Water (^)lours, and in the 
following year he was elected into the 
Royal Academy. Mr. T^ewis is honoured 
l)y the profession, and tin,* este<5ni in 
which ho IS Ji(‘ld, as an artist and a man, 
has not been unwo. thily won. 

LEWIS, vSiR George (’ornewa.ll, 
Bart., an English statesman, w as born 
in 1800, and having studied at Eton, he 
gi'adualed and took honours at Oxford 
in 1828. Ill 1831 he was called to the 
bar, ill 1830 w.is Poor Law Commis- 
sioiuT, and in 1847, having been elected 
iiK'mbcr f*>r Hendordshiie, he was pirule 
Secretary nf the Board of Control. He 
became Secretary to the Treasury in 
1850, and resigned in March, 1852, with 
Lqrd John KusscU’s Government. He 
was an unsuccessful candidate for Here- 
fortlshire in that year, and romaiiKMl out 
of Parliament till 1855, when he* became 
member for the Radnor Burglis, ainl was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord 
Palmerston. In 1859, on the resigna- 
tion of the Earl of Derby, he was ap- 
jiointed by Lord Palmerston Si'cretary 
for the Home Department, an office he 
now holds (1860). Sir G. C. Lewis is 
well known as a thorough classical 
scholar, and has published several works 
relating to history and cognate subjects. 
He acted for a short time as editor of the 
“Edinburgh Review,” hut relinquished 
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that onerous duty, owing to the pressure 
of his political engagements. He has 
been at all times a strong suppoi-tcr and 
leading member of the liberal cause. 

LIDDELL, The Very Reverend 
Henry George, D.D., an English di- 
vine, nephew to the late Lord llavens- 
wortli, was educated at the Charter- 
House, and Christ Chiu-ch, Oxfor<l, and 
afterwards became Head Mjister of the 
Westminster School. He subsequently 
acted as Tutor at (Christ Churoli, and 
was appointed Chaplain to the Prince 
Consoi-t. He has written a “ History 
of Rome,” and partly edited a Greek 
Lexiciui, of which the fifth edition is in 
the press. In 1855 he was ai)pointed 
Doan of Christ Church, Oxford. 

LTEBI^R, Eran(Us, LIj.D., Professor 
of Ifjstury and Political Science in 
Columbia College, New York, was 
born at Berlin, on the 18th of March, 
1800. In 1815 ho joined the army and 
took part in the battle of Waterloo. 
Pour years afteiwards he was accused of 
l)ro[)agating revolutionary doctiines, and 
itu[»7isouctl, but was soon after released, 
and proceeded to Jena to complete his 
education. He took ])art iii the first 
Greek war of Independence, and, on tlic 
conclusion of that stmggle, made his 
way to Rome wdicre h(i was befriended 
by the historian Niebulir. In 182J he 
publislied his “Journal in Creece,” and 
afterwards returning to Prussia was im- 
jnisoned the second time, but eventu- 
ally disJtAarged through the influence of 
Niebuhr. Learning, on his release, that 
a further arrest was impending in the 
event of his publishing a volimie of 
poems he had written during his con- 
finement, he took flight to England. 
In 1827 he proceeded to Boston and 
c(jmmenccd the publication of the “En- 
cyclopiedia Americana,” a work con- 
sisting of thirteen 8vo volumes, which 
occupied him for nearly five years. He 
also published several translations into 
English, which were very successful. 


From Boston he repaired to New York, 
where lie translated the work of De 
Beaumont and De Tocqueville on the 
Penitentiary System, adding notes to 
the translation ; and likewise wrote a 
plan of education and instruction for 
G irard College. He afterwartls removed 
to Philadelphia, still continuing his lite- 
rary pursuits, when in 1835 he was 
invited to a professorship in South Caro- 
lina College, an office which he filled for 
upwards *of twenty years with distin- 
guished ability. In 1844 lie revisited 
Europe, and in 1857 returned to New 
York, a new chair in Columbia Col- 
h‘ge having been expressly created to 
secure his services. He has been a 
very voluminous writer, but the works 
by winch he is best known are his 
•‘Manual of Political Ethics,” “Legal 
and Political Hermeneutics,” and “Civil 
Liberty and Self-Covernment.” Most 
of bis publications have been translated 
into other languages, ajid nearly all 
have passcjl through several editions. 

LIEBKJ, Justus, Baron, a German 
chemist, was born at Darmstadt in 1803. 
Having studied in his native town, at 
Bonn, and Erlangen, be proceeded to 
Paris in 182’2, where he became the 
first and only pupil of that eminent 
chemist Gay Jmssac. Having been in- 
troduced to the celebrated Humboldt he 
was aj)pointeil Extraordinary Professor 
of Chemistry at Giessen. He there 
established the first school of analytical 
chemistry, and by the invention of a 
new apparatus for organic analysis, gave 
the first impulse to the study of organic 
chemistry. Liebig is now Professor of 
(/hemistry in the University of Munich, 
President of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, and Conservator- General of the 
Royal Scientific Collections. It is no 
exaggeration to state that the science of 
chemistry has never had a more inde- 
fatigable, and successful investigator, 
than Professor Liebig. By the extent 
and accuracy of his researches, he has 
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o]>ened out an entirely new field in the 
chemistry of organic bodies ; and, in 
fact, the study of this branch of science 
may almost be dated from his first 
researches. Giessen laboratory has be- 
come a kind of nucleus from which 
some of our most eminent chemists have 
proceeded, and expanding on the views 
of Liebig, they have introduced into the 
arts, manufactures, and agrioiiltural pro- 
cesses of Europe, an entirely new and 
beneficial operation. Liebig was one of 
the firat to call urgent attention to the 
iLse of chemistry in connexion with 
farming, and the i)ropor employment of 
manures ; and, by the researches which 
he instituted, he has been a benefactor 
to th(i human race, so far as the produc- 
tion of cereal and other oroj)s are con- 
cerned*. His work on the “Principles 
of Agriculture ” is highly valued, as -is 
also another entitled “ K(‘searchcs on 
the Chemistry of Food,” whilst the 
elegance and simplicity of style found 
in his “Letters on (ilhemistry ” have 
called forth the admiration of the general 
reader. He has published other works 
which have been translated into English, 
in all of which he displays accuracy of 
research and high generalizing power. 
Most of the learned societies of Europe 
liave enrolled him as a member, and he 
lias contributed valuable papers to the 
British Association on more than one 
occasion. 

LTNDLEY, John, M.T)., Ph.D., an I 
English botanist, was born at Catton, 
near Norwich, in February, 1799. His 
father being an extensive nursery-gar- 
dener, enthusiastic in the study of botany, 
he devoted himself at an early age to 
this science. In 1819 he published his 
translation of the “Analyse du Fruit ” of 
Richard. In 1820 he was elected a Fel- 
low of the Linnean Society ; and about 
the same time appeared his “ Monogra- 
phia Kosarum.” In 1821 he published a 
folio volume entitled “ Monographia 
Digitalium,” and commenced liis “Col- 


lectanea Botanica.” In the year 1822 
he took charge of the Horticultural 
Society’s great experimental garden at 
Chiswick. In 1828 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and ap- 
pointed Professor of Botany in University 
College, London, an office which he con- 
tinued to hold till th(i present year, 
when he resigned it u])oii being appointed 
one of the Examiners in Botany in the 
University of London. He had pre- 
viously become associated with the late 
Mr. Loudon in preparing the “Encyclo- 
paidia of Plants,” a work published in 
1829. In tlie following year he produced 
his “ Introduction to the Natural System 
of Botany,” in 1882 the “Introduction 
to Systematic and Physiological Botany,” 
and a “ Synopsis of the British Flora,” 
in 1833 the “Nixus Plantarum,” in 1836 
“A l^atural System of Botany,” which 
was afterwards incorporated with his 
great work — “The V egotable Kingdom;” 
and during the tiuio he was engaged on 
these works he lall the foundation of a 
number of others illustrative of the 
science to which he spiicially devoted 
liimself, besides furnishing papers to the 
“ Penny Cyclopnedia,” and acting as 
editor of “ The ' Botanical Register.” 
“ Botany,” in the “ Library of Useful 
Knowledge,” was one of his host works; 
it laid open the pathway to the student 
and had an important influence on the 
botanical studies of the period when it 
was published. In 1832, u])on the death 
of Sir James Edward Smith, he^was ap- 
pointed by the trustees of Hr. Sibthorp 
to complete that botanist’s magnificent 
“ Flora Gneca,” of which three and 
a half volumes, folio, remained un- 
published. At a later period (1838) 
he brought out a folio volume called 
“The Sertum Orchidaceum, ” illustrating 
the extraordinary family of Orchids, 
of which he possesses by far the most 
complete collection ever made. In 1841 
he undertook the editorship of the 
‘ ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle. ” Recognized as 
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one of the first botanists of the day, he 
had been in 1831 appointed Lecturer on 
Botany at the Royal Institution, and in 
1835 Lecturer at the Botanic Gardens, 
Chelsea. His latest works are “The 
Elements of Botany,” “ School Botany 
and Descriptive Botany,” prepared for 
tho use of botanical students, and his 
“Folia Orchidacea,” which appearing in 
parts, at intervals, displays the extra- 
ordinary richness of his noble herba- 
rium. His othei* publications are far too 
numerous to detail. In the year 1858 
he received the Royal Metlal from the 
Royal Society, in recognition of the ser- 
vices he had rendered to science. 

LINDSAY, Alexander William 
Crawford, Lord, eldest son of the 
Earl of ("rawford and Balcarres, Premier 
Earl of Scotland, was bom 1812. He 
Wtis educateil at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and his studies being terminated 
ho travelled in Europe and the East. 
Ill 1 838 he published “Letters on Egypt, 
Eilom, and the Holy Land;” in I^l 
“Letter to a Fricml on the Evidencii and 
Theory of Chri.stianity,” and “Sketche.s 
of the History of Christian Art ” in 
1847. Lord Lindsay’s recent proiluc- 
tions have been confined to family bio- 
graphy, the chief being the “Lives of 
tlic Lindsays.” 

LINDSAY, William Schaw, M.P., 
was born m Ayrshire, in 1816. Early 
left an orphan he went to sea in 1831, 
determined to work his way in the 
world. •Obliged to submit to jinvations 
that would have driven to desperation 
a less courageous nature, he struggled 
on, and, at last, in 1834, had won the 
rank of second-mate in the “Isabella” 
West-Indiaman — a ship in which he had 
served as cabin-boy. In 1835 he be- 
came chief-mate, and in 1836 was Com- 
mander of the “ Olive Branch,” a situa- 
tion which he held until 1840, when he 
left the service. Careful, cautious, and 
prudent, he had accumulated some little 
wealth, and attached to literature he 


had studied books as he had observed 
men. His early hardships left tlieir im- 
pression on his mind, so that at twenty - 
four he looked about him with a pru- 
dence and wisdom far beyond his years, 
and as among the most industrious of 
businessmen he never neglected the cul- 
ture <»f his mind, he gradually advanced 
until he rose to be one of the largest 
shipowners and shipbrokers in the 
kingdom. Tynemouth ivturiiod him 
to Parliament in 1854, after a severe 
struggle, and again in 1857. In 1859 
he was ri turned one of the members for 
Sunderland by a large majority. His 
attention to the sliijiping interest and 
the laws that affect navigation has been 
mce.ssant, but his views are not univer- 
sally popular. In the (‘arlier part of his 
political career he advocated the prin- 
cijileof recijirocity, and finally he sup- 
ported the abolition of all restrictions on 
free-trade in mantiiue affairs, contingent 
on the removal of th«>.se burdens which 
press heavily on the mercantile marine 
of tho kingilom. In 1858 lie was a 
member of the Royal Oommissioti ap- 
poinfceil to investigate the subject of 
Harbours of Refuge on the British and 
Irish coasts, and also a member in the 
same year of tho Ifiyal Commission ap- 
pointed to iiupiire into the manning of 
the navy. He has just gone to America 
(September, 1860), partly for the pur- 
pose of improving the state of the ship- 
ping interest between Great Britain and 
the United States, a mission which^ 
although private, has several opponents 
amongst the British shipowners. 

LINNELL, John, an English painter, 
was born at London, in June, 1792. He 
learned to draw by copying prints and 
pictures, and to paint in oil by seeing 
Mr. Hunt, who was a pupil of George 
Holland, paint. He copied many of the 
pictures of this artist, but made more 
rapid progress after drawing from casts. 
He received in 1805 instructions weekly 
from Benjamin West, and about the 
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same time studied at the Iloyal A cademy. 
In 1806 he was under Mr. John Varly, 
the water-colour painter, but he cojjied 
none of his works. In 1807 he obtained 
a silver medal for a drawing from the 
life, and in the same year exhibited it at 
the Royal Academy. In 1808 he ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, at the 
end of the same year obtaining a pre- 
mium of £50 against John Clialon, who 
was afterwards R.A. He continued to 
paint landscapes and figure subjects, as 
well as portraits, till 1 847, when he re- 
linquished the latter. He has since left 
London for Redliill, where he now re- 
sides. Mr. Linneil not having kept his 
name upon the lists of the Royal Aca- 
demy, has not even been elected an 
Associate. “The Windmill,” “The 
Heath Scene,” “(tossing the Brook,” 
“The Timber Waggon,” and “ The Vil- 
lage Spring, ” all testify to his power of 
delineating Englisli landsca[)c in its 
liomcly and genial loveliness. The 
“ Eve of the Deluge,” on the other hand, 
is remarkable for the subhmity of its 
imaginative conception, and the facility 
and strength of its execution. His pic- 
tures, “ The Wild Flower Oatherer,” 
and “Milking Time,” are .in the Na- 
tional Collection at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

LISZT, Fkanz, a pianist, was bom 
at Reeding, October 22nd, 1809, At an 
early age he evinced a decided taste for 
music, and soon became a proficient in 
the art. After receiving lessons at 
Vienna, whore he made his debut, and 
was highly successful, he went to Paris, 
and in 1825 jiroduced an opera. His 
fame had now largely extended, and 
although yet a youth, he was known as 
one of the first pianists of the day, both 
in London and at Paris. His execution 
is very rapid, and although often taking 
liberties with the text of eomposers, his 
brilliancy enchants his hearers, and 
covers faults which arise from his neglect 
of strict artistic rule. He has been 


siiigidarly fortunate in receiring decora- 
tions and rewards from many royal 
jKirsonages, and has performed in most 
of the leading cities in Europe with great 
success. 

LIVINGSTON, The Rev. David, 
LL.D., D.C.L.,an eminent African mis- 
sionary and traveller, was born in 1817, 
in the village of Blantyre, Scotland. His 
father a small tea-dealer, by his kindness 
of manner and winning ways, made the 
heart-strings of his children tw ine around 
him as firmly as if he coulil have bestowed 
upon them every worldly advantage. 
He died in 1856, while his son was on 
his homeward journey, anticiiiating no 
greater pleasure than telling beneath the 
paternal roof-tree the story of his adveii- 
times. Dr. Livingston’s recollections of 
his mother recall a piedure often seen 
among the Scottish poor — that of th(3 
anxious housewife stiiving to make both 
ends meet. At tlie age of ten, young 
Livingston entered Blantyre factory as 
a “pieccr.” With pari of his first 
week’s wages he purchased Ruddirnan’s 
“ Rudiments of Latin.” The labour of 
the factory extended from six in the 
morning until eight at night ; the Ijatin 
was learned at an evening school, and 
by dint of energy and perseverance the 
piecer lad had fully mastered the clas- 
sical authors before he reached his six- 
teenth year. In addition to the classics, 
books of travel and scientific works were 
his special delight. On an exploratory 
tour in the vicinity of his nalTve dis- 
trict, he entered a quany to collect the 
shells found in the carboliiferous lime- 
stone which crops out in High Blahtyre 
and Gambuslang. Addressing this query 
to a quarry man, “ However did these 
shells come into these rocks ? ” “ When 
God made the rocks he made the shells 
in them,” was the damping reply. At 
the age of nineteen Livingston became 
a cotton-spinner. He had now resolved 
to devote himself to the work of a medical 
missionary. Having passed through the 
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classical, medical, and theological curri- 
cula, Mr. Livingston Was admitted a Li- 
centiate of the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Glasgow, and was accepted 
by the London 'Missionary Society as 
one of its agents. China* had been his 
contemplated sphere of labour, but the 
opium war closed that field of benevo- 
lent enterprise. Mr. Moffat was then 
in England urging the claims of Africa, 
and in 1840 Dr. Livingston embarked 
for that continent, reaching Cape n\3wn 
after a voyage of three months. During 
sixteen years he laboured there with 
surpassing zeal and devotion. The story 
of these years is told with unadorned 
eloquence in that now well-known work, 
his “Missionary Travels.” For eight 
years he lived far in the interior with a 
Beoh liana tribe, guiding them in the 
paths of industry, virtue, and Christi- 
anity. He discovered the magnificent 
lake Ngami, traced the course of the 
great river Zambesi, in Eastern Africa, 
and penetrated the interior of that conti- 
nent to the 8th degree of southern lati- 
tude, 26 degrees north of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Having superintended the 
publication of his “Travels,” and re- 
ceived the most satisfactory and sub- 
stantial testimonials of the esteem of his 
countrymen of all classes, from his old 
comrades in Blantyrc mills, to the most 
accomplished savants of Britain, the 
intrepid traveller, provided by govern- 
ment with the necessary outfit, has gone 
forth dH a fresh voyage of discovery. 
Since Dr. Livingston returned to Africa 
with this exploring expedition, he has 
found many obstacles to surmount, on 
which he had not previously calculated. 
He continues to write home, however, 
in a hopeful and cheerful spirit. It 
cannot be expected, however, that a 
year or two, even with the best apjili- 
ances, will show the same results that 
seventeen years of toil were scarcely 
sufficient to obtain. Dr. Livingston is 
married to a daughter of Mr. Moffat. 


Their elder children have been left be- 
hind them to receive a British educa- 
tion. 

LLANO VER, Benjamin Hall, Lord, 
an English statesman, was bom in 1802. 
He was educated at Westminster School, 
and Christ Church, Oxford. In 18.31 ho 
was returned to Parliament for Mon- 
mouth, and was elected for Marylebone 
in 1837, which he continued to represent 
until his elevation to the peerage. In 
18.38 Sir Benjamin Hall was created a 
Baronet. He is the advocate of educa- 
tion, extension of the suffrage, and of the 
abolition of church-rates. In 1 8.5.5 he 
succeeded Sir William Molesworth as 
First Commissioner of Public Works. 
On the fall of the cabinet of Lord 
Palmerston, the Right Hon. Baronet re- 
tired from office. On the formation of 
TiOrd Palmerston’s government in 1859, 
he declined the offer made to him of 
office without a seat in the cabinet ; 
whereupon, in acknowledgment of the 
services already rendered by him to the 
state, he was in .June, 1859, elevated to 
the peerage with the title of Baron Llau- 
over, of Llanover and Abercom, in the 
county of Monmouth. « 

LONDON, The Rioht Reverend 
Archibald Campbell Tait, D.C.L., 
Bishop of, was born at Edinburgh, in 
1811. After passing through his early 
studies in his native city, and Glasgow, 
he proceeded to Oxford, and graduating 
in 1836, had conferred on him the title 
of D.C.L., in 1842. He was long highly 
esteemed at Rugby, of which he held 
the honourable office of Head Master. 
In 1856 Dr. Tait was chosen the suc- 
cessor to Dr. Bloiiifield, as Bishop of 
London, and has, hy his subsequent ad- 
ministration of the duties of that high 
position, shown himself the enemy of 
innovation, ami a strong supporter of the 
evangelical doctrines of the Church of 
England. Within the last few years 
he has been called by circumstances to 
exercise firmness with discretion, and 
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his success in this delicate duty, has 
acquired for him the esteem of all i)ar- 
ties, and, generally speaking, the respect- 
ful submission of those whom he has had 
to check. As a member of the House 
of Lords, Dr. Tait is at all times 
respected for the clearness and force of 
his exj>ressed opinions. 

LONGFELLOW, Hknry Wads- 
WOHTTT, an American poet, was born at 
Portland, Maine, Fe))ruary, 1807, and 
graduated with distinguished honours at 
Bowdoin College in 18'25. Contemplat- 
ing law as his future profession, he 
entered his hvther’s office ; but after 
spending some time acquiring the mys- 
teries of the legal craft, he accciited the 
professorship of modern languages in 
Bowdoin (k»llege. Longfellow visited 
Europe, travelling in hVance, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, Holland, and Engla'ud 
Hls P]m’opeaii tour left a deep impression 
iqion his mind, and has coloured the 
whole of his subsequent career. To its 
influence may be traced that eclectic 
rather than national character stamped 
upon his WTitings, lleturuing to Ame- 
rica in 1829, he entered upon the duties 
of his professorship, and while dis- 
charging tliem also became a frequent 
contributor to the “North American 
Jleview.” Mr. Ticknor, the historian of 
the literature of Spain, having resigned 
the professorship of the modern lan- 
guages and belles lettres in Harvard 
University, Mr. Longfellow was called 
upon to succeed him, but before en- 
tering upon his new duties, he again 
visited Euroiie, acquiring a knowledge 
of the Scandinavian languages and litera- 
ture. From 1836 Mr. Longfellow has held 
his professorship in Harvard University. 
The following is a list of his works, 
and the dates of their publication : — 
“Coplasde Maurique” (1833), “Outre- 
Mer’' (1835), “Hyiierion” (1839), 
“ Voices of the Night” (1839), “Ballad 
and other Poems” (1841), “Poems on 
Slavery” (1842), “The Spanish Stu- 


dent” (1843), “ The ^Belfry of Bruges” 
(1846), “Evangeline” (1847), “Kava- 
nagh” (1840), “ The Seaside and the 
Fireside” (1850), “The Golden Legend” 
(1851), “The Song of Hiawatha” (1855), 
and “The Coiutshipof Miles Standish” 
(1858). 

LOUGH, John Graham, a sculptor, 
was born at Ureenheatl, Northumber- 
land. Owing to the limited resoui*ces of 
his family, he is another of those in- 
stances of genius breaking tbrongli all 
difficulties, and at last rising to fame. 
He accidentally met with a kind patron, 
and eventually proceeding to Ijondon, 
succeeded in producing a statue of 
“Milo,” which soon brought him into 
notice, and out of the poverty from 
which he had suffered. He found a kind 
friend in Hay don, and many noblemen 
at once gave him commissions after the 
exhibition of his “Milo” at the Royal 
Academy. Amongst many productions 
of the chisel, Mr. Lough has excelled in 
his “Roman Fruit Girl,” “Samson,” 
“Hebe Banished,” and “I'lie Mourners.” 
He executed the statue of the Queen at 
the Royal Exchange. His ‘ ‘ Satan Sub- 
dued by the Archangel” was, with many 
others, exhibited at the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, 

LOVER, Samuel, an Irish novelist 
and poet, is the son of a bullion 
broker at Dublin, and was born about 
the year 1800. Destined to succeed his 
father, ho had for some time to attend 
to pursuits with which he had *?io sym- 
pathy, but by a brilliant sally at a 
banquet given to Moore, the Irish poet, 
Mr. Lover at once succeeded in throwing 
off the shackles of commerce, and in 
devoting himself to the muses and fine 
arts. In his early attempts at painting 
he had great success, anti he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1833. Mr. 
Lover is, however, better known by his 
literary and musical productions, and 
had he never written more than his 
“Molly Bawn,” “Rory O’More,” and 
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“The Angel’s Whisper,” these alone 
Avould have sufficed to have rendered 
him universally popular. He has great 
power in illustrating the humour of his 
coimtrymen, and he has been a liberal 
contributor to many magazines. His 
novels of “ Rory O’More,” “ Handy 
Andy,” and “ Treasure Trove,” are 
among the most popular of the day. He 
has visited America, where his humor- 
ous illustrations were a complete success. 
He is now in comparative retirement, 
and in receipt of a pension from the 
Treasury, which he has well earned by 
his numerous literary and artistic pro- 
ductions. 

LOWELL, James Russell, an Amc- 1 
rican poet, was born in Boston in 1819. 
Having studied at Harvard College, I 
he entered the legal profession, Imt 
speedily changed it for that of litera- 
ture. He has published several poems, 
in which he incorporates his political 
and social opinions, as may be found 
in his “Anti-Texas,” “ The Fugitive 
Slaves,” &c. He is well known in the! 
United States through his connexion 
with the Anti- Slavery cause, to the suc- 
cess of which he has contributed greatly 
with bis pen. 

LUCAS, Hippo LYTE Julien Joseph, 
a versatile and prolific French author, 
was born in December, 1 vS07, at Rennes, 
where his father practised as an attor- 
ney. He studied in the college of his 
native city, and then proceenled to Paris, 
with a view of embracing the legal profes- 
sion. Appointed Adv«jcate he returned 
to Rennes, but devoted himself to the 
composition of poetry in preference to 
solving the intricacies of law. On the 
pretext that he was to become a Doc- 
tor of Laws, ho went back to Paris in 
1829, and had full scope for the indul- 
gence of his literary tastes, being almost 
immediately appointed translator of ar- 
ticles in the “ Edinburgh Review,” and 
of the reports of the debates in the 
British Parliament for the “Globe” 


Newspaper. About the same time he 
wrote a drama founded on Lord Byron’s 
“Corsair,” which was accepted at the 
Odeon. The revolution of July saw 
him once more at Rennes, but without 
renouncing his love of letters. He 
assisted to found the “Revue do Bre- 
tagne,” and wrote his first separate 
work, “Le Cu?ur et le Monde,” which 
was published in 18:J4, an<l met with 
marked success. He afterwards contri- 
buted successively to the “Calunet de 
Lecture,” “ Le Voleur,” “Revue du 
Theatre,” “Bon Sens,” “ L’ Artiste,” 
“Charivari,” the “ Natkmal,” and the 
“Sifecle,”and was one of the founders 
of the Society of Men of Letters. In 
1817 he received a decoration from Hol- 
land, and was dignified with the title 
of Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
His writings have been uncommonly 
numerous, and deal with every depart- 
ment of literature, romance, poetry, 
history, biography, and the drama ; but 
it is to the latter that he has given 
his best attention. “ IjCS Nu6es,” 
“Alceste,” and “M6dce,” are con- 
structed on the Creek model ; some 
others arc after the Spanish ; and ho 
has composed the librtili of several 
operas, “Linda di Chamouni ” and 
“L’Etoile de Seville” being among the 
number. Of his j)rose works the most 
prominent arc a “ Philosopliical and 
Tiiterary History of the French Tlieatroe ” 
“Dramatic and Literary Curiosities,” 
and the “ Portfolio of a Journalist.” 

LUDERS, General Alexander 
Nicolatewitch, of the Russian army, 
was born in 1790, of a German family 
which had been long established in 
Russia. He entered the military ser- 
vice in 1807, and took part in the cam- 
paigns against Napoleon ; his bravery 
and coolness, displayed in many danger- 
ous encounters, recommended him for 
promotion. In 1831 he commanded a 
brigade in Poland, and was a chief in- 
strument in the conquest of Varsovia. 
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111 1843 he commanded a division in the 
Caucasus, and measured swonls with 
Schamyl, though without gaining a vic- 
tory over the patriarch of the moimtain 
tribes. Sent in Jul}^ 1848, to the 
Danubiau Principalities, he succeeded 
by menace in rendering the country 
tranquil, and in 1849 he went to Transyl- 
vania as Commander of one branch of 
an army destined liy the Czar to assist 
Austria in crushing Hungary. Opposed 
to Bern, he succeeded twice in defeat- 
ing that general ; and, afterwards, by a 
series strategical manoeuvres, com- 
pelled the surrender of Corgei. That 
event finished the Hungarian revolu- 
tionary war; ami the Emperor Nicliolas 
was so well satisfieil with tlie ability 
displayed by Ceneral LUders that he 
deapatclied him to Bessarabia as second 
in command to Prince Goi-tschakolT. 
He took pait in the Eastern war in 
1855, was elevated in rank by the new 
Czar, Alexander II., ami was prepared 
to contest every inch of ground with 
the Allies at the Crimea, when peace 
was declared in March, 1856, and he 
retired from active service, s[>onding a 
considerable time subsequently in visit- 
ing Germany, Italy, and Franco. 

LYELL, Sir Charles, an eminent 
geologist, was born at Kinnordy, the 
seat of his family, in Foi-far.shire, On the 
14th November, 1797. From Midhurst 
iB^afteKwanls went to Exeter College, 
Oxford, and became A.M. in 1821. 
Intended for tlie legal profession he was 
called to the bar and practised for some 
time, but he eventually withdrew from 
the courts to foUow a more congenial 
pursuit, and in 1832 was appointed 
Professor of Geology, at King’s College, 
London. This situation he afterwards 
relinquished, without however aban- 
doning scientific investigation. He was 
one of the earliest members of the 
Geological Society, and has been a large 
contributor to its “Transactions,” his 
l)apers invariably indicating acute ob- 


servation and power of comparison. He 
first became widely known, however, 
by his work entitled “The Principles of 
Geology,” which he commenced in 1830, 
and comifieted by 1833. It has since, 
ill a complete form, reached the tentli 
edition. A part of it was subsequently 
separated and published under the title 
of “Elements of Geology,” in 1838; 
and as a “ Manual of Elementary Geo- 
logy,” of which several editions have 
appeared. He twice visited the United 
States of America, with the object of 
examining the geology of that continent, 
publishing the result of his observations 
in various forms, ])rincipally in papers 
communicated to the “Proceedings” 
and “ Transactions ” of scientific so- 
cieties. His “ Travels in North Ame- 
rica” appeared in 1841, and contained 
his impressions of the United States, 
Canada, and Nova Scotia, mingled with 
personal incident and the institutions of 
the country. His geological dissertations 
have been much read. His work “ A 
Second Visit to the United States,” was 
issued in 1845, and records his views of 
the Southern States as well socially as 
geologically. He has also travelled over 
the greater part of Euroiie, investigat- 
ing various geological features which 
came under his notice. In 1831 he was 
appointed a deputy -lieutenant of Forfar- 
jshire. He has been an active member 
of the British Association, and in 1836 
was elected President of the (geological 
Society. In 1848 received the honour of 
knighthood, and in 1855 the honorary de- 
gree of D.C.L. was conferred on him by 
the University of Oxford. Sir Charles 
Lyell is one of the most fascinating 
writers on geology, and he invests with 
an almost poetic interest, that which 
would otherwise be to ordinary readers 
a very dry subject. 

LYNDHUBST, John Singleton 
Copley, Lord, an English orator and 
statesman, and ex- Lord Chancellor, was 
born at Boston, in the United States, in 
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1772 . When an infant he was brought 
to England, and after preliminary 
studies went to Cambridge, at which 
university he highly distinguished him- 
self, obtaining high honours, and even- 
tually proceeding to Amei’ica. He 
joined the bar on his return to England, 
and for some time travelled the Midland 
Circuit without any special success, but 
at last came into notice through some 
political trials, and entered Parli.ament 
in 1818. As Solicitor- General he was 
engaged in the trial of Queen Caroline, 
Wiis subsequently A tttjrney-Gencral, and 
in 1827 became Tjord Chancellor during 
the administration of Lord Canning. 
He was about this time opposed to the 
emancipation of the Homan Catholics, 
but at last yielded to external pressure 
and assisted in passing the bill. On the 
retirement of his party from govern- 
ment he was chosen Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer by its successors. He again 
became Lord Chancellor under 8ir Robert 
Peel, but since the break-up of his ad- 
ministration in 184G, Lord Lyndhimst 
has not held office!. At the i)resent time 
he is found as a supporter of the con- 
servative cause, and his opinions are 
always received in the House of Lords 
with the highest respect. As a Chan- 
cery Judge, TiOrd Lyndhurst has been 
highly spoken of by all parties. As 
an orator he has few to eq\ial him 
amongst the peers. His last appearance 
of any iw»te in public (18G0) was on the 
occasion of the Bill for the Repeal of 
the Paper Duties being introduced into 
the Upper House. It had been con- 
tended, that as it was a money bill, the 
Lords could not constitutionally alter 
it; but Lord Lyndhurst, although on 
that day eighty-eight years of age, 
spoke with such clearness and force of 
argument, adducing precedent after pre- 
cedent in support of his views, that 
eventually the House was induced to 
withhold its sanction from the ^pleasure, 
and it was accordingly lost. 


LYTTON, The Right Honourable 
Sir Edward George Earle Lyt- 
ToN Bulwer, Bart., a novelist, poet, 
and statesman, was born in 1805. 
He is son of the late General Bulwer, of 
Hey don Hall, Norfolk, and of Elizabeth 
Lytton, of the ancient house of Lytton, 
of Knchworth, Herts. After receiving 
education from tutors until he was of 
the proper age to cuter himself at one 
of the Universities, lie j)roceeded to 
Cambridge, where he gained the Chan- 
cellor’s Prize Mc<lal for an English 
Poem on “ Scnljiture,” and took the de- 
gree of M. A. His first attempt at prose 
fiction, in which Ins greatest laurels 
were to be wim, was published in 1827, 
under the title of ^ ‘ Falkland. ” At first, 
it excited no particular attention ; but 
when in 1828 he published the brilliant 
novel of “ Pelham, or the Adventures of 
a Gentleman,” it was at once admitted 
by readers of all degrees of intelligcnce> 
whose opinion was entitled to respect, 
that a writiT of original genius had en- 
tered among the athletm of letters des- 
tined to achieve still more brilliant 
triumjihs, and to enrich still furthiT 
the alreatly overflowing treasures of 
English fiction and romance. The pro- 
mise was not disa])pointed, and there 
followed in rapid succession from his 
pen, '“The Disowned,” “Devereux, ” 
“Paul Clifford,” “Eugene Aram,” 
“Godolphin,” “ The Pilgrims^v^f 
Rhine,” “The Last Days of Pom- 
peii,” “ Rienzi,” “ Ernest Maltra- 
vers,” “ Alice, or the Mysteries,” 
“Leila, or the Siege of Grenada,” 
“ Night and Morning,” “ Zanoiii,” 
“ The Last of the Barons,” “ Lucretia, 
or the Children of Night,” “Harold,” 
“The Caxtona, ” “My Novel,” and 
“What will he do with it?” These stories 
exhibit various degrees of excellence and 
power, they are widely different in form, 
substance, and treatment, and they show 
immense and well-trained powers of ob- 
servation and description ; are full either 
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of wit, wisdom, or poetry, or of a com- 
bination of these qualities ; and if they 
ai‘e sometimes to be found fault with on 
a point of moral philosophy, they are 
never to be justly criticised for infe- 
riority as works either of art, or of 
genius, to any novels in the language. 
Sir Bulwer Lytton was, in 1833, the 
editor of the “New Muntlily Magazine,” 
and published iji its pages a series of 
papers, under the title of ‘ ‘ The Student. ” 
Among ^his other prose works, are 
“ England and the English,” and 
“ Athens,” an historical fragment. But 
it is not only as a prose writer that he 
has challenged and gained the public 
attention, but as a i)oet and a dramatist, 
in both of which walks of literature he 

has achieved successes that might of 
• . ^ 
themselves satisfy any ordinary am- 
bition. In 1830 a[»pearcd a satiHcal 
poem, under the title of the “Siamese 
Twins,” and at considerable intervals, 

‘ ‘ The New Timon, ” ‘ ‘ King A i-thiir, ” and 
“St. Stephens,” which proved his remark- 
able industry, versatility, and perfect 
command over the resources of language. ] 
As a dramatist he has been more suc- 
cessful ill pleasing the public than as a 
poet, and has produced live plays ; “The 
Lady of Lyons,” “ Kichelicu, ” “Money,” 
“ I’hc Duchess do la Vallibre,” the “8ca 
Captain,” and the comedy of “Not so 
Bad as we Seem ; ” the first-named being 
p^|j]jy^jS^hc most popular and effective 
play produced in recent times. In 1831, 
while still Mr. Lytton Bulwer, and be- 
fore he took the additional name of 
Lytton, in conformity with his mother’s 
will, he represented the borough of St. 
Ives upon liberal principles ; and in that 
year he introduced and carried the 
“ Dramatic Author’s Copyright Bill,” a 
measure which has been of essential 
service to the devotees of this branch of 
literature. In the Parliament of 1832, 
he was returned for the city of Lincoln, 
which he represented during ten conse- 
cutive years. He introduced in 1835 a 


measure for the abolition of the News- 
paper Stamp Duty, whicdi was after- 
wards reduced from four pence to one 
penny, mainly through liis exertions, 
and has since been repealed altogether. 
In this year he published a pamphlet 
called “ 'rhe Crisis,” in opposition to 8ir 
Hobert Peel’s short-lived government, 
which rapidly ran through no less than 
twenty editions, and had considerable 
political effect. In 1842 he was unsuc- 
cessful In contesting the city of Lincoln, 
and retired for nearly ten years from 
political life. In the meantime her 
Majesty, on the occasion of her corona- 
tion, conferred ujjon him the title of a 
Baronet. In 1852, not having followed 
the party with which he had generally 
actetl, in its conversion to the principles 
of Free Trade, he contested tlie county 
of Herts, in support of Lord Derby’s 
government. In this contest he was 
successful, and still continuing to repre- 
sent that impoitant county in 1858, 
when Lord Derby’s second adminstra- 
tion was formed on the overthrow of that 
of Lord Palmerston, he accepted the office 
of Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
In this new field of usefulness he proved 
himself an able administrator, ,and a 
thorough man of business, and won the 
resj[)ect and good will of every colonial 
functionary who had to transact affairs 
)vith his department. During his tenure 
of the seals of the colonial office, the 
new colony of British 0>lurnbia (to 
which it was at one time projiosed by 
the colonists to give the name of Lytto- 
nia) was founded and organized ; and 
the subjects of differences and disputes 
betw'een the Canadians and other colo- 
nists of British North America, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, wore earnestly 
considered, and put into such a state, as 
to promise both a steady and a satisfac- 
tory settlement. Sir Bulwer Lytton 
married, in 1827, the daughter of 
Francis Wheeler, Esq., of Limerick, by 
whom he had issue a son and daughter, 
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of whom the sou alone survives, the heir 
to the baronetcy, and who, under the 
nom de jdiime of “Owen Meredith,” is a 
writer an<l poet of no mean promise. 

M'CULLOCH, Horatio, a landscape 
painter, was born in Glasgow, in 1806. 
His first work of any irnportaiiee was 
produced at thii Kditduirgh Exhibition 
-'Of 18»i;J, when it attracted the notice of 
Professor Wilson, and the llev. John 
Thomson of Duddingstone. Their en- 
couragement at the time, and their sub- 
sequent friendship, tended materially to 
ensure to Mr. hd loch t lie j)opularity 

which he lias enjoyed all over fcjcotlaiid 
ever since. Amongst various jucturcs 
may be named those of “A View on the 
<Jyde,” “A Highland Loch,” &c. Mr. j 
M‘Cul]och is a member of the Koyal j 
Scottish Academy. I 

M‘CULLOOH, J. P., a political eco- 
nomist, was born in Wigtownshire in 
1789. He w'as for many years a contri- 
butor to the “Scotsman” newspaper. 
In 1828 he left Edinburgh, and was 
appointe<l Professor of Political E(‘o- 
nomy in the new University of London, j 
He held that chair until 1832, when he 
gave 111 his resignation. Since 1838 he 
has been Comptroller in the Government 
Stationery Ollicc, and enjoys a pension 
of £200 a-year for literary services, 
granted to him by Sir ilobcrt Peel. 
His “ Dictionary of (,\)mmerce and 
Commercial Navigation” is one of the 
most valuable works in the language. 
His “Statistical Account of the British 
Empire,” and his Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy,” have been repeatedly repub- 
lished, and are invaluable for reference. 
His writings on political economy have 
been numerous, and arc held as standard 
publications by cultivators of the science. 
He is one of the foreign Associates of the 
Institute of France. 

MACDOWELL, Patrick, R. A., a 
sculptor, was born at Belfast in 1799. 
When eight years old he was placed 
under Mr. Gordon, a schoolmaster in his 


native town, by whom he was taught 
drawing. He remained with him until* 
his mother came to England, and then 
went to board with a clergyman, in 
Hants. When fourteen years of ago he 
was apprenticed to a coach-builder. 
Eventually he became acquainted with 
a French sculptor, and thus had his 
natmal genius directed into its proper 
channel. His first work of conse- 
quence was a successful model intended 
for a monument to Major Cartwright. 
He thus entereil into considerable noto- 
riety, and meeting witli that eminent 
patron of art Sir James Emerson Ten- 
iicnt, he soon became highly successful 
in his To enumerate all 

Mr. Macdowell’s j>roduciions would far 
exceed the limits of this necessarily iin- 
jierfeet sketch. Amongst the most 
prominent are his ‘ ‘ Cupid, ” “ Psycl le, ’ ’ 
“A Girl Reading,” “Early Sorrow,” 

I “A Girl going to Bathe.” Mr. Mae- 
dowell was chosen to execute two 
statues for the Houses of Parliament, 
namely, “Tin* Eail of Chatham,” and 
“William Pitt.” 

M‘HALE, The Right Rev. John, 
D. D., Roman Catholic Arghbishox) of 
Tuam, was born in 1792, at Tubber- 
macrine, a hamlet in the county Mayo. 
He ree.eived his elementary education at 
Castlebar, entered Mayiiootli College in 
1807, in 1814 was ordained a jiriest, and 
was afterwards appointed Professor of 
I 'Ikeology. The law of the ‘^inglfmn 
'being such that no Roman Catholic 
digmtary could rule a diocese, Dr. 
M‘Hale, and all Roman Catholic 
bishojis, were obliged to adopt foreign 
titles, though that legal prescription 
was frequently violated. In 1825 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Maronia tn 
'pariihus^ and coadjutor of Killalo, suc- 
ceeding to the see (nominal) in 1834, the 
same year being removed to Tuam. 
Dr. M‘Hale is a keen and resolute con- 
troversialist. He opposed the Ecclesias- 
tical Tithes Act with much vehemence, 
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donounccd every Government that did 
"tiot recognise the Church of Rome as the 
Church of the country, pronounced the 
Queen’s (Jollegos of Ireland “godless,” 
while 8ir Robert Peel was endowing 
Maynooth as “a message of peace” to 
Ireland, and always lays claim to the 
title, though he cannot lawfully to the 
income, of Archbishop of Tuam. To a 
mixed echieational system he is an un- 
tiring enemy, seizing every ojtportimity 
that occasion affords for its condemna- 
tion. At one period his influence Avith 
the Roman (‘atliolics of Ireland was ! 
only second, if second, to that of O’Con- ■ 
nell; but of late years, probably on ac- 
count of advanccMl age, he apjiears to 
have withdrawn from piiblit* life. 

MACK AY, (hiAKLKS, a jioet and jour- 
nalist, was born at Perth, in 1814. Ke 
IS a desemidant of an honourable High- 
land family, the Maekays of Strath - 
never. Having receivetl tiie rudiments 
of his education in London, he w^as in 
1827 sent to a school at Brussels, and 
he remained in Belgium and Germany 
for some years. On his retinui to this 
country he abandoned his intention of 
entering the East Tmlia service, for 
-^hich he had been originally intended ' 
by his uncle Genortal Mackay, and de- 
voted himself to literature. In 18.35, 
after tlie imblication of a small volume 
of poems which attracted the notice of 
^t M iu Black, he became connected, 
witht^* ‘ Morning Chronicle, ” While 
employed in his arduous duties as sub- 
editor of a daily paper, Mr. Mackay 
])uhlished two poetical works, “ The 
Hoiie of the World” and “TheSala- 
mandrine,” a third edition of which, 
illustrated by Gilbert, appeared in 1856; 
within the same period he published 
three works in prose, viz. : “ The 
Thames and its Tributaries,” “Popu- 
lar Delusions,” and “Longbeard, Lord 
of London, a Romance.” In 1844 he 
removed from London to Glasgow, to 
succeed the late Mr. Weir as editor of 


the “Argus,” then a leading liberal 
journal in the West of Scotland. During 
his residence in Scotland, he produced 
“The Legends of the Isles, and other 
Poems,” “A Series of Twelve Letters 
to Lord Morpeth on the Education of 
the Peoifle,” and a volume entitled 
“The Scenery and Poetry of the Eng- 
lish Lakes: a Simimer Ramble.” He 
also jmblished “Voices from theOowd,” 
which contained the s[)irit-stirring 
song, “The Good Time Coming.” It 
was while Mr. Mackay remained in 
Scotland that he received from tlie 
Fnivoi-sity of Glasgow the honorary' 
degree of LL. D. In 1847 he returned 
to the metropolis, where he succeeded 
to the political editorship of the “ Illus- 
trated Loudon News.” He ])ublislied 
in 1848 his “Town Lyrics;” in 1850 
“Egm-ia, or the S])irit of Nature; and 
other Poems,” to whi(*h w^as jirefixed 
“An Impiiry into the alleged Anti- 
Poetical Tendencies of the Present 
Age.” In 1851 he edited for the Percy 
Society, with Notes and an Tntrodnetion, 
an important antiipiarian work, entithsd 
“A Collection of Songs and Ballads 
relative to tin* London ’Prentices and 
Trades; and to the Affairs of London 
generally, during the Foui-toentli, Fif- 
teenth, and Sixteenth Centuries.” He 
also edited “A Book of English Songs,” 
and “ A Book of Scottish Songs, with 
Notes and Observations. ” In 1856 Dr. 
Mackay published the “Lump ot Gold,” 
and. in the following year “ Under 
Green Leaves,” two poetical works 
abounding with verses of tlie utmost 
melody, rich with the choicest Eng- 
lish epithets and phrases. After the 
pubheation of these works, Dr. Mackay 
made a tour to America, where he de- 
livered lectures upon ‘ ‘Poetry and Song, ” 
receiving everywhere a cordial and 
enthusiastic reception; his poetry and 
songs, owing perhaps to the higher 
standard of education in the Northern 
States, being well known and apiire- 
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ciatecl amon^ our Transatlantic cousins. 
After liis return to this country ho pub- 
lished his ‘ ‘ Life and Liberty in Ame- 
rica,” -which is characterised in “The 
Athenjeuin ” as a bright, fresh, and 
hopeful book, worthy of an author 
whose songs are oftenest heard on the 
Atlantic. ITe also edited a Christmas 
book, entitled “The Home Aflections 
as portrayed by the Poets.” Dr. Mackay 
lately published a narrative poem, en- 
titled “A Man’s Heart,” and has just 
edited “A (Collection of the Jaeobite 
Ballads of Scotland.” He is still ac- 
tively engaged m journalism, having 
recently founded the “London lie- 
view.” Like all the great song writm's. 
Dr. Mackay is a musician, and the com- 
poser of the melodies published with 
many of his songs. He possesses in a 
high degree the rare faculty of a true 
lygc poet, that of working his words 
and music up into harmony and uhikm 
with the feelings they express. 

MACLAREN, (hrARLES, a journal- 
ist, was born in 1783. Ife is *a man 
of humble birth, but W(‘ll educated, 
and has been distinguished through life 
for energy, ability, and modesty of 
character. In eon junction with the late 
Mr. William Ritchie, he commenced 
the “Scotsman” newspaper. Under 
Mr.Maclaren’s management, the “Scots- 
man ’’'rose to ' the highest iiosition in 
journalism’ ; though, jicrhaps, as Tjord 
(,V.)ckburn I'cinarks, “just a little heavy 
occasiomilly. ” - Mr. Maclareu is not only 
an able editor, but is also'a geologist 
and geograiiher. “ T^hc Topography of 
1’roy,” and “The (Geology of Fife and 
the Lothians,” with his various commu- 
nications to the “ Encyclopiedia Bri- 
tannica” and “Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal,” bear testimony to his 
scientific attainments. He is a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
and of the Geological Societies of Lon- 
<lon and Paris. Under the initials 
“0. IVL” he still occasionally contri- 


butes papers, chiefly scientific, to the 
“ Scotsman.” 

MACLEOD, Rev. Non man, D.D.,an 
eminent Scottish divine, was born at 
(’amplxdtowu, Argyleshire, on the 3rd 
June, 1812. He is the sou of the Rev. 
Norman Macleod, D. D., Minister of St. 
(Jolumba’s (Gaelic) church in Glasgow, 
who is also one of the Deans of the 
(Jhapel Royal, and has been a Mo- 
derator of the Ceneral Assembly of 
the (’hurch of Scotland. He studied 
at Glasgow and Ediidmrgh, and in Ger- 
many, and was appointed to the min- 
Lsterial charge <*f Loudoun, in Ayrshire, 
in ltS38, and of Dalk(uth iii 1843. In 
1851 ho w as called to the Barony parish, 
Glasgow, the largest, and one of the 
most important, in Scotland; and he has 
eoiitinned to diseliarge the duties of his 
onerous office since then w ith zeal and 
ability. Dr. Macli*od\s works arc of fi 
practical character, tin' two most exten- 
sively reiwl being “The Earnest Stu- 
dent,” and “ Home Edneation.” Heat 
ju-estmt edits a literary and religious jie- 
riodical, entitled' “Good Words,” which 
has obtained the widest circulation of 
any publication of its class hitherto 
known in >Scotlaud. The constant 
claims «)f large ami ixipulons i)arishes 
have, howi'Viir, rendered it almost im- 
possible for Dr. Macleod to devote any 
hut occasional time to literary juirsiiits. 
His principles are (jvangidical ; 
toryis free and graceful, and he is an 
ardent friend to the working classes. 
He received the degree of D. D. in 1 858. 
He has lately commenced special services 
for the lahoiu’ing classes in his church, 
and is connected w’lth several associa- 
tions for their benefit in Glasgow. 

M ‘CLINTO(JK, Sir Francis i.*E0P0LD, 
a celebrated Arctic navigator, was born at 
Dundalk, Ireland, in 1819. When quite 
a boy, in 1831, he entered the navy as 
midshijmian, and in 1845 obtained his 
lieutenancy, on account of his distin- 
guished services under Sir Charles 
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llotham whenH.M. ship “Gorgon” was 
stranded at Monte Video. Having 
chosen his profession, he resolved to 
in aster it, as well in theory as in detail ; 
and to that end studied with unre- 
mitting zeal, when opportunity afforded, 
at the Iloyal Naval College, I’ortsmoutli, 
where he was warmly commended for 
his proficiency in science. When the 
Enterprise and Investigator were des- 
patched by Government, in ISIS, to 
search for Sir .lohn Eraiikliu, under 
the command of Sir James Clark Itoss, 
M‘(dintock was appointed Lieutenant 
on board tlie Euterj>ris(‘, In all the 
throe expeditions sent out in seareli of 
Franklin, he was actively employed, dis- 
tingui^iing hiliis(*lf by the extraonlinary 
journeys he mad(‘ overland on foid, and 
th(i gn*at aihlitions he made to geogi'a- 
phieal knowledge. In 1840, he and Sir 
James Loss wxne absent from the ship 
forty days, during wliieii time tlu'^y tra- 
versed 500 miles of coast ; and again, in 
1851, wIk’u attacluMl to (>Viptain Austin’s 
expedition, he made a ])edestrian journey 
of 000 mih's, which occuined about SO 
days. Ill 1850 he oommandc<l the In- 
trejiid, one of the four ships farming Sir 
Edward lleleher’s searching cx[)e<litiou. 
If(' had given much attention to the 
subject of sledge-travel ling, a.s a most 
important means of ex])lonug tlie eoun- 
try ; and lie is ai eorduigly fmiiid iin- 
systems ])reviou.sly 
ado])ted, achieving his ]mr]^)Ose so W'elj 
that it has liecn stated that every jiart 
of the sledge scheme earned out by Sir 
Edward ilelclier was grounded entirely 
on M‘(Jlint()ck’s original ideas. The 
advantages of his system are now 
thoroughly recognised ; bnt the best 
pi of of its value rests on the fact that 
111 his sledge journey of 1855 he accom- 
plished on foot the extraordinary dis- 
tance of 1,400 miles in 105 days, thus 
not only surpassing himself, but every 
other competitor. As such a journey 
was never performed before, the proba- 


bility is that it will never he erpialled. 
It is, however, by the recent voyage of 
the “Eox,” its successful issue, and the 
unerring skill joined to the indoniitablo 
lierscverauce of its comm'iiidi'r, that 
(Jai»t:ini M‘CUnt()ck’s name ivdl ever 
rank among the first and greatest of our 
Arctic heroes. All previous cdorts at 
)»en(;trating the mystmy of the fate of 
the Franklin ex}>edition had piuved 
ahoitivc, though aided hy the rexiurccs 
of the two most powerful maritime na- 
tions of the world. It was reserved hir 
Cajdain M‘Glintoek, with a steam-yacht 
of but one liuudred and seventy-seven 
tons burden, and only twenty -four of a 
creav, to solve the jirobleiu. For eight 
months his little craft was liel[)lessly 
b(‘sct 111 tlie pack of ice in Jlalfin’s Lay. 
^lauy cummtiuders woiiM have aban- 
doned tile undertaking then, but be was 
not to biMleteried from the prosecution 
of bis object by any imiK'dimimt short 
of destriK'tiou. He j^c'rsisted ; the iec 
gave way; the “Fox” was liberated; 
and the tonuinatiou of his toils and dan- 
gers was success. Into ihi‘ jiartieulars 
of this ev'imttul voyage it is not neces- 
sary to enter ; but it may be obsc'rvcd 
that, while Gaptaiu M‘()lintoek never 
lost sight of his primary purpose, he left 
no o])portuuity of advancing 4hc cause 
of science unimproved. He has seen 
mox*e Arctic service than, jierlinps, any 
othi*r ofliccr in the Iloyal Navy, having 
spent six winters within the Arctic 
circle, and travelled on foot, •on his ex- 
ploring journeys, not less than 5,500 
miles, without his health .sufl'cring. He 
has brought home many interesting relics 
of the lost expedition, and amongst other 
things, the original despatch stating the 
dale and cireiimstances of ISir J. Frank- 
lin’s death. 

MAC LISE, Daxiel, an English 
painter, was born at Cork, in 1811. 
His father had served in the Elgin Fen- 
eibles, and his grandfather in the 42nd 
regiment of the line. He was early 
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intended for commercial pursuits, and 
spent some time in a banking establish- 
ment in his native town ; but preferring 
the pursuit of tlie Fine Arts, he s]:)cedily 
gave vent to his earnest desire by i>ro- 
ducing sketches, &c., which brought 
him into some little notoriety. He at 
last proceeded to London and entered the 
Royal Academy, and here soon obtained 
leading prizes for liis di'awin^s from life, 
and for the best copy of a [iicture. He 
sketched for “Fraser’s,” and other 
]>criodicals, and then devoted his tahmts 
to oil painting, in wluch he h is since 
mot with extraordinaiy success. He 
was elected a mendier of the Royal 
Academy in 1840. His productions 
have bec'U very numerous, and some of the 
following are specially admired “ Tlie 
V"ow of the Ladies, and the Peacock,” 
“Henry the Eighth’s Interview with 
Anne Roleyn,” “Cil Bias and the 
Parasite,” “The Sleejiing Beauty,” 
“ Hunt the Slipper,” “The Sacriliee of 
Noah,” “Caxtonin his Printing Ollice,” 
“Meny Christmas and the Baron’s 
Hall,” “ Shakspeare’s Seven Age.s,” &c. 
&e. He has also made many designs 
for illustrated works, is a llrst-rate 
draughtsman, and has painted several 
frescoes in the NiiW Houses >of Parlia- 
ment. T wo of his best \>ictuies are in the 
national collection at the Kensington 
Musenni, namely, bis “Play Scene in 
Hamlet,” and “ Malvtdio and the Coun- 
tess.” 

MACLIJRE, SiE, Robert Le Meso- 
RTER, an Arctic discoverer and traveller, 
was born at Wexford, in Januaiy, 1807. 
Having been khidly provided for by an 
intimate friend of his father during his 
early years, he was sent to Eton, and 
afterwards to Sandliurst Being dis- 
gusted, however, with the ]Trospect of a 
military life, he secretly left the College, 
and was, through the influence of his 
old friend, placed as midsliipman on 
board the “Victory.” He passeil some 
years in the navy, and having become 


lieutenant, entered into that line of 
service which has since rendered him so 
much known and esteemed. His first 
Arctic voyage was under Sir George Back, 
and in 1836 he Avent with him to the 
northern seas, but was nearly ship- 
wrecked on his return. In 1848 he pro- 
ceeded in search of Franklin, who had 
lieen absent for three years, and of 
whom no account had been received 
.since lie rc-vietualled at Greenland, 
shortly after hi.s depai-tnrc from Eng- 
land. This voyage, howcviir, was un- 
successful, and the whole party returned 
to England towards the cud of 1840. 
Another expedition Avas fitted out in tlu* 
ensuing year, in which Captain Maclure 
commanded one of the vessels, the “En- 
ter[)ris(‘;” and in this voyage he obtained 
a K'sult which had been long sought, 
namely, tSe discovery of the Noith-West 
passage. The description of Arctic 
viyages always includes accounts of 
severe hardship and privation, Imt in 
this (Jase the creAvs seem to have been 
in the greatest danger, not only from the 
ice, hut .also from their provisions falling 
short. Tusteail of proceeding northwards 
to Greenland, which is the usual course, 
Captain Maelurc sailed round to Behring’s 
Straits, and then pursued an eastern 
course. He travelled by sli'dge and 
on foot from the Pacific to the Atlantic ; 
and although perceiAung no traces of the 
Franklin expedition, he succeedetl in that, 
which had hitherto baffled every oiTier 
navigator. On his return home, after 
overcoming all difficulties by great per- 
severance, and receiving also assistance 
from Captain Kellet, who had been sent 
out to iT'lieve him, Cajitain Maclure 
was heartily welcomed to his native 
shores, was knighted by her Majesty, 
and received a portion of the reward 
which had been many years previously 
offered for the discovery of a passage to 
India by proceeding in a north-westerly 
direction, instead of the usual route by 
the Cape of Good Hope. He at pre- 
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sent commands a vessel in the Chinese 
seas, and will most probably be called 
on to exorcise, in warlike matters, those 
talents which have already rendered 
liiin famous in his past career. 

MACMAHON, Marie Edme 
Patrice Maurice de, Marshal of 
France, and Senator, is descemled from 
an ancient Irish family who attached 
themselves to the cause of the Stuarts, 
and left their native country after the 
defeat of King James 11. at the Boyne. 
Marie Edm6 was born in 1807, at 
Autun, Saone-et-Loire, and after lieing 
educated at the Scliool of St. (!yr, 
joined the army. As captain in ISo.'l^ 
he signalized himself in Africa at vari- 
ous serious engagements. After leaving 
Africa he joined the French army licfore 
Sebastopol, and there aoipiired great 
renown by his bravery and success. 
He led his division against the Malakoff, 
and although this was stoutly defended 
by the Russians, he ellected a lodgment. 
For four hours he was assailed by tlie 
llussian forces, who fought desperately, 
but with Macmahon the position was 
rule of death or glory, and he held it 
against every effort of the eiumiy, who 
eventually retreated only to witness the 
French masters of the position. Digni- 
ties, chiefly titular but ennobling, were 
showered on him, not the least of which 
were the British Order of the Bath, and 
and emolument of a ISenator 
of the Empire. On the war of 1859 
breaking out with Austria, General 
Macmahon was again selected for the 
field; and, having been triumphant in 
the sanguinary contest of Magenta, 
jiromptly received the bilton of a Mar- 
shal. A testimonial has just been pre- 
sented to him by his “ countrymen,” the 
Irish, in the shape of a sword. In the 
inscription reference is made to “ the 
oppressed Ireland,” and many of the 
subscribers do not hesitate to express 
the hope that he may one day be called 
upon to rescue “their country” from the 


hand of the Saxon, and, as a descendant 
of its ancient kings, occupy the throne 
of his anet'stors. 

M‘NEILE, The Rev. Hugh, D.l)., 
a clergyman, and Canon of Chester, was 
born in 1795, at Ballycastle, near Bel- 
1 fast, in the county of Antrim, Ireland. 

I He graduated at Trinity College, Dul)- 
Jin. He was for some years Rector of 
Albury in Surrey, and then frequently 
])reaehed iii Loudon, where his ebxpieiit 
and energetic style of pidjut oratory 
attracted great attention, and filled the 
churches where he officiated. He was in- 
vited to the iuciiinliency of St. Jude’s, 
Liverpool, which he lield for many yi'ars, 
but removed to that of St. Paul’s, Prince’s 
Park, near Liverjiool. He has pub- 
lished sevenil theological works, toge- 
thtT With separate sermons and eon- 
ti'fiversial pan>.phlets, and his wiitings 
have acMjiiiied great j)oi)ularity, some 
having reached as many as seven edi- 
tions. 

M‘NEILL, Sir John, G.C. B., Kuigbt 
of the Lion and Sun of Persia, a diplo- 
matist, was born in 1795, at (Jolonsay, 
Argyleshire. He was educatetl in St. 
Andrew’s University, and subseipiently 
joined the Bombay army. In 1821 he 
was stnt to PtTsia as assistant to the 
Charge d’ Affaires; in 1831 ♦he became 
Assistant Secretaiy ; in 1834 was Britisli 
Minister, and remained in that position 
till 1844. For his services in Persia In* 
was created G.C.B. in 1839. Sir .John 
availed himself of the opporffunity thus 
afforded him of observing the peculiari- 
ties of Orientalcustoms and government. 
He was chosen a President of the Scot- 
tish Poor-Law Board, on his retiu*n to 
his native country. Ho was also 
engaged iu the inquiry into the 
state of the anny liefore Sebastopol, for 
which service he was specially fitted ou 
account of his previous acquaintance 
with the resources of the neighbouring 
countries. He was nominated a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council in 1867, fts a 
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tecognition of the services he had ren- 
dered to the nation. 

M‘>fETLL, Sm Johx, LL.D., F.11.S., 
C. E. , was bom at Mount Pleasant, near 
Dundalk, county Tjouth, Ireland. He 
was educated as a military engineer, but 
adoy)ted instead the civil branch of the 
[•rofession, and was in 181*2 api)ointed 
Professor of Practical Engiueerii)'* in Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. He was chief en- 
gineer for the Dublin and Drogheda Rail- 
way, an<l on the opening of tliehnoiu 1844, 
received the honour of knightlnuMl fnun 
the Lord Lieutenant. H c has coiisti acted 
most of the princii)al railway.s in Ireland, 
as Avell as tlu' celebrated bridge over tbe 
P>oyn(‘, and the large viadiuds on the 
Croat Southern and Western Railway, 
and the Dublin and Belfast Railway. 

M A OREAD Y, Wijj.iaim ChtAULES, a 
tragedian, was liorn in London, in 170.*!. 
ills early education was leceived at 
Rugby, but owing to Ins father’s mis- 
fortunes he w'as eompelled to aliaiuloii 
the hope of other prosyiects, and as- 
sumed the theatrical yirofession, of which 
Ins jiareiit was a member. He made bis 
(l/biit at Birmingham m 1810; and after 
performing in many of the leading pro- 
vincial theatres, ayipearcd lietorc a Lou- 
don audience, in (.'ovent (birden, in 1810, 
a .1 “ Oicstes,” in tlie “ Ilistrecsed Mo- 
ther.” His r(xe])tion on this occasion 
was most enthusiastic, and had tlic ellcct 
of encouraging him to pi'iscvert' m the 
study of some of IShaksjieaie’s piincipal 
characters,# ill which however he did not 
appear, owing to professional jealousies, 
till his success, and a furore to set* him 
in “Richard III.,” in ^^oveniber 1819, 
placed him indisputably at the head of 
Co vent Garden Theatre, He subse- 
quently represented “ Coriolamis,” and 
other leading characters of Shakspeare, 
in the same season ; and at its termina- 
tion acted in Knowles’s tragedy of 
“ Virginius,” which confirmed his posi- 
tion and reputation. He afterwards 
made a tour in the United States, and 


also appeared in the French capital. In 
1837 he became lessee of Covent Gai'- 
don Theatre ; but after two years’ tnal 
gave it uj), on the grounds of injustice 
and rajiacity — according to his own 
statement- -on the part of the piopri- 
etors. He afterwards jierformed at the 
Haymarket, and in the provinces. As- 
suming the management of Drury 
Lane, ho endeavoured to elevate the 
taste of tile Jnibifuctioi the theatres ; but, 
like all y)nblic bmiefactors, did not meet 
with ;in adequate pecuniary return for 
his exertions. He performed in Ame- 
ri(‘a in 1819 ; but tliroiigh the malice 
of an actor was in danger of losing Ins 
lifii during a riot which took y)lace in 
the theatre wlierc he was performing. 
He returned home, and after appearing 
in many of Ids favourite representations 
in diflerent parts of the kingdom, he 
retired from tlie stage in ISfiJ. He now 
resides in Dorsetshire, whore he applies 
his past experience and cudnent talents 
to the improvement of th(‘ social and 
mental condition of his neiglibours. 

MADDEN, Sjk EiiKUKiucic, K. H., 
F. R.S., M. R, LA., an antiquarian 
winter, was born at Poitsraouth, in 1801. 
His first literaiy occupation -was that 
of assisting Mr. Rowscoe in 1825, in mak- 
ing a catalogue of manuscriyits belong- 
ing to the Earl of Leicester. In tlie 
eoursi? of a year afterwards he became 
an Assistant in the British Musefaifjlifid ‘ 
m 1837 was appointed Keeper of the 
Manuscript department. .Sir Frede- 
rick has been a most valuable contri- 
butor to hliiglish history, and has edited 
many wmrks relating thereto. Amongst 
the most important of these may be 
named “ The Holy Bible in the ear- 
liest English Version, by Wycliffe ; ” his 
“Privy Purse Expenses of the Princess 
Mary, afterwards Queen Mary, witli a 
Memoir of the Princess, and Notes ; ” 
“Havelock, the Dane;” “Layamon’s 
Brut, or Chronicle of Britain;” “Sir 
Gawiiyuc,” &c. He is at present en- 
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gaged in preparing for the press, under 
the sanction of the Master of the Rolls, 
“ The Minor Chronicle of Matthew 
Paris, tlie Historian of St. Alban’s 
Al)l)cy, of the Thirteenth Century.” 
lie was nominated companion of the 
Guelidiic order in 1832, knighted by 
King William IV. in 183.3, and in 1834 
was appointed one of the Gentlemen of 
the King’s Privy CHiambcr. 

MADOZ, Pascal, a Spanish states- 
man and author, Avas born at Pampe- 
liina, in May 1806. He piu-sued his 
legal studies at the Univmsity of Sara- 
gossa, but becoming mixed up with 
liolitical matters, lie Avas cast into 
})ris()ii, where he rimiamed for many 
months. He graduated after his release, 
but was ex[)ellotl from fhe university on 
account of Jiis theological opinions. 
He coinmouced to j>ra(!tise in the legal 
profession in 1835, and was soon after 
made Judge of the hirst Instauc^c, at 
Jiarcclona. He became deputy to the 
Cortes, an<l m 1854 Avas elected Prosi- 
<leut of that assembly. As Minister of 
FiuaiKiC, he proposed the seipiest ration 
of the Church and other property, in 
the following year, and as such iiicurre<l 
the odium of the Church party ; taking 
part with the popular cause, he Avas 
eonijielled through its want of success 
to quit Madrid, in 1856. He has pub- 
lished some valuable works, the two 
►niCot*imi)ortaiit being his “Collection of 
Celebrated Law Cases,” and “A Gco» 
graphical and Statistical Dictionary of 
Spain,” the latter of which he x>rinted 
himself. He is of decided liberal opi- 
nions, and has at times had considerable 
injiucncc in Spanish affairs. 

MAGXAN, PiERRpj Bernard, a 
French Marshal, was born in Paris, on 
7th December, 1791. He originally in- 
tended to follow the profession of the 
law, but when eighteen years old vo- 
luntarily entered the 66th Regiment 
of the Line, and remained in it during 
the campaign in Spain and Portugal, 


His services procured him the distinction 
of admission to the Imperial Guard, and 
with the rank of Cajitain he served in 
the canqiaign of 1814, after which he 
was created an officer of the Legion of 
Honour. In 1827 he obtained the com- 
mand of the 49tli Regiment of the Line, 
and took part in the Algerian expe- 
dition of 1830. Here again he distin- 
guished himself by his conduct at the 
battle of Staoiuili, and for his services 
was rewarded by obtaining the rank of 
Commander. In 1831 lie n*ceived an 
firder to marcli upon Lyons, which Avas 
then in a state of insurrection, and Ik* 
succeeded in iiiitting down the insur- 
gents; but his conduct not being aj)- 
proved of by the Government, the com- 
mand of the regiment was taken from 
him. He was then sent on a mission 
to Belgium. Appointed a General of 
Brigade by the King of the Belgians, 
he set himself assiduously to effect the 
re-organization of the Belgian army, of 
which he commanded tin* vanguard at 
the time Avhon war was imminent be- 
tween Belgium and Holland. Peace 
having been coiicluded, he asked and 
obtained permission to return to France, 
where he had been named a General of 
Brigade in 1839. Ho Avas appointed to 
the command of the Department of 
the Nord, which he retained for seven 
years. Wlien the revolution of 1848 
broke out, having no command, lie 
placed himself at the disposal of the 
Minister of War, and Avas , the only 
general officer who acc(nupanie<l the 
Duchess of Orleans and her eliildreii to 
the Chamber of Deputies. Under the 
Provisional Government he soon ob- 
tained the command of the 3nl division 
of the Army of the Alps. Appe )in ted in the 
month of July, 1851, to the chief com- 
mand of the Army of Paris, and devoted 
to the schemes of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
he was one of the small number of jiersons 
who prepared for the coup (Vetat, Ho 
aided by his able and energetic advice 
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the projects of the President during the 
eventful days of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
of December, and was rewarded by the 
dignity of Marshal of Prance. He re- 
mained in command of the Amiy of 
Paris during the Crimean and Italian 
campaigns, the confidence of the Pm- 
peior retaining him in that important 
l)Osition. 

MALMESBURY, The Rkuit Hon. 
James Howard Harris, third Earl of, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs in tlie minis- 
try of Lord Derby, was born ‘25th Mareh, 
1 807. He was educated at Eton, and Oriel 
(\)llege, Oxfor<l. Shortly after quitting 
the university, he married Lady Emma 
Beiinet. In 1841, iis Visooimt Fitz-Har- 
ris, he was returned to the House of Com- 
mons as member for Wilton. Scarcely, 
however, had he taken liis seat among 
the people’s representatives, when the 
unexi>ected death of his father called 
him to the Upper House. His conduct 
there was singularly unobtrusive ; and 
not until 1852 was public attention 
drawn towards him. His selection by 
Lord Derliy as Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, during his short-lived axlministra- 
tion, first drew the noble lord from the 
obscurity he had hitherto courted. The 
friends of the noble earl claim for him 
the merit of having preserved inviolate 
the national honour at that critical 
juncture, when Lord Palmerston, ex- 
pelled from office, was succeeded by 
Lord Derby ; but an impariial fibserver 
might be i^it to deny to the minister 
more merit in that crisis than simply be- 
longs to the registrar of the national will. 
On Lord Derby’s restoration to power 
in 1858, Lord Malmesbury again became 
Foreign Secretary, and it spoke well for 
the administration of that department, 
that, on Lord Derby’s retirement in 
1869, the succeeding government stated 
their intention, so far as regarded foreign 
policy, of following in the track of their 
predecessors. 

MANTEUFBL, Baron Otho Theo- 


dore, Prussian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, was born at Lubben, Brandenburg, 
Feb. 1805, aiul after taking the ordinary 
collegiate course, studied law and i)olitical 
science at the University of Halle. In 
1827 he went to Berlin, where he was 
ai>poiiited to a small office, which he left, 
and was afterwards named successively 
ti> various posts of trust in Brandenburg, 
for which province he became De])uty to 
the Provincial Diet in 1837. From 1841 
to 1843 he directed tlie internal affairs of 
the government of Konigsberg ; in 1843 
he obtained the Vice -Presidency of th( 
government of Stettin. The year fol- 
lowing found him Si)eeial (Jounsellor to 
the Prince of Prussia, and member of tlie 
tJoimcil of State ; in 1845 he w’as Under- 
secretary to the j\tmister of the Interior ; 
in 1847 he defended the Prussian Con- 
stitution with all his power ; and in 1848 
was appointed Minister of the Interior, 
under Count Brandenburg. 1’lic king- 
dom was somewhat unsettled at the time, 
and as Manteiifel exhibited an amount 
of administrative ability ami moderation 
in his course of proceeding not expected 
from him, he gained popularity and 
[influence. In 1850, when a serious dis- 
agreement betwei'ii Prussia and Austria 
was at its height, he was appointed Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs. In 1852 he 
was constituted President of the Council 
' of Ministers, and in 1856 he was a ^larty 
to the Peace (Jougress of Pans, wilien he 
represented the Prussian government. 
Different ideas of his policy are enter- 
tained. A large section in France express 
themselves by designating him gloomy 
and austere ; but the general Prussian 
opinion is probably the correct one, that 
he is emphatically a Prussian politician, 
endeavouring, with the best of his abi- 
lity, to hold the balance equal between 
conflicting interests, whether at home 
or abroad. 

MANZONI, Count Alessandro, an 
Italian poet and novelist, was born at 
Milan, in 1784. Having studied in his 
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native city, he completed his education 
at Pavia, and afterw.ards proceeded to 
Pans. His most popular novel is “T 
Promessi Sposi,” which has appeared 
in English as “The Betrothed Lovers.” 
He has also produced tragedies and 
poems, on which, however, his reputa- 
tit)ii does not <lei)end. Amongst his 
other works are “A Vindication of 
Catholic Morality ; ” “ J^toria della Co- 
lonna Tnfame,” an historical essay treat- 
ing on some supposed means of secretly 
propagating the i)laguc whicli in Kirk) 
ravaged Milan; and several odes, com- 
l)ose(l as illustrative of dilferent events 
connected with histoiy. 

MARIO, JosErjr, an Italian singet*, 
was born at Turin, ^in 1810, and 
leceivc/l a lirst-rate musical educa- 
tion. He entereil the Sardinian army 
as an ollicer in 1880, but for .some 
cause quitted the servi(;e and wei^t to 
Paris, wlu're his tine tenor voice soon 
obtained Iniu an engagement at the 
Oiiera, with a handsome salary. It was 
here that lie assumed the name of 
Mario, in place of his proxier title — the 
Marquis of Candia. In December, 
1888, he made his dehat in “ Robert le 
Diable,” and in the following year ap- 
jieared in the Italian Theatre, where he 
was the rival of Rubiiii. He subse- 
quently travelled in Russia, where he 
remained for some years. Since then 
^e has r*2)eatcdly apjicared in London 
and Pans at the Italian Ojiera houses, 
has achieved successes in every engage- 
ment, and acquired a European rejnita- 
tion for the taste and excellence of his 
vocalism. 

MAROCHETTI, Baron Charles, a 
Bculiitor, was born at Turin, in 1805. 
After studying at the Lycee Napoleon, 
he entered the ateliers of Bosio and 
Gros. He subsequently Bjicnt some time 
in Italy, and returning to France in 
1827, exhibited in that year his “Young 
Girl Playing with a Dog,” which was 
greatly admii’ed for its combination of 


vigour and grace. In 1881 he i)roduccd 
his “Fallen Angel,” and some timeafU‘r- 
wards executed the equestrian statue of 
Emanuel Philibert, which is erected at 
Tiu'iii. The statue of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, erected in front of the Royal 
Exchange in Glasgow, was x)r()(hiced by 
him in 1844. Since his removal to Lon- 
don, in 1848, he has executed numerous 
well-known statues, which have been 
greatly admired. His “Richard Cieiir 
do Lion” was exhibited at Hyde Park 
in 1851. The statue of her Majesty, 
erected in Buchanan-strcct, Glasgow, 
was jiroduced in 1854. He has also 
executed busts of the Queen ami 
Prince Albert, p,ii(l of many well-known 
l>ublic individuals. He stands high in 
ixqnilar favour, fiwiiig to the force and 
felicity of all his imineroiis 
turns. ^ 

MARfSH, Mrs. Anne Caldwell, an 
English authoress, was born in Stailbrd- 
shire, about the end of the last century. 
Having received an excellent education 
at home, she x>rocecdeil, after marrying 
Mr. Marsh, to Loudon, and imhlishcd her 
first literary clFort, “Two Old Men’s 
Tales,” which at once secured her siic- 
eoss as a writer. After jiroduciiig in 
1886 her “ Tales of the Woods ami the 
Fields,” and the “Triumphs of'Timc,” 
she again received the |)raise of her 
readers for her work entitled “Mount 
8orel,” which ai>xieared in 1848. Since 
’then Mrs. Marsh has been a most imle- 
fatigable writer ; and in all ller works 
her depth of feeling and high descrip- 
tive x^<^’'vers are eminently aj)X>arent. 
Her “Emilia Wyndham” has had ex- 
traordinary success as a jioxmlar novel. 
Amongst many others, the following 
may he named as the best of her publi- 
cations : — “Father Darcy,” “Time the 
Avenger,” “ Aubrey,” “ The Protestant 
Reformation in France,” “Angela,” and 
“The Heiress of Haughton.” Mrs. 
Marsh’s style is exceedingly attractive ; 
and she infuses much of truth and high- 
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toned morality in all her channing 
works of fiction. 

MARSHALL, Wtlijam Cali>er, 
R.A., a sculptor, was born at Edin- 
burgh, in 1813. He studied in the Royal 
Academy of London, and became the 
pupil of Chantrey and Bailey. After 
visiting Rome he settled in London, 
and commenced those labours in sculp- 
ture for which he has since become so 
well kno^vn, and wherein he lias been a 
successful competitor against men of the 
highest rank in the profession. Perhaps 
one of ' tin; best of his works is the 
colossal statue of Sir Robert P(‘el, which 
has been erected at Manchester, lie 
received the prize for a model of the 
national monument to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the bas-rchevos of which he 
is at present executing, and which will 
be placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
[mblic statues he has executeil in Tjon- 
don an' those of Dr. Jenner, Thomas 
Campbell, ami (.\'i2>tain (Joram. He is 
an AKSsociate tif tlie Scottish Academy, 
and a Royal Academician. The follow- 
ing are some of Mr. Marshall’s choice 
productions: — “Una and the Lion,” 
“ Ciijiid and Psyche,” “ Caractacus,” 
“ Paul and Virginia,” “ Hebe Rejected,” 
“Codiva,” “ Imogono Asleep,” “Haric- 
iug Cirl Reiiosing,” “The Grecian 
Maid,” “ Sabniia,” and kis “(daren- 
don” and “Somers,” in the New Houses 
of Parliament. 

MARSTON, John Westland, a 
dramatic tiuthor, was born at Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, on the 7th of January, 
1820. He entered the office of his uncle 
with the view of adopting the legal jiro- 
fession ; hut on the com^iletion of his ar- 
ticles he abandoned the profession, and 
now wi’itcs principally for the theatres. 
His “Patrician’s Daughter,” “Strath- 
more,” and “Ann Blake, are well 
known as among the most sterling of 
modern dramatic works. All his plays 
have been successful, and he is one of 
our few writers for the stage who dis- 


dain to borrow the material of their 
works from foreign sources. Besides 
the above-named plays, and others in 
blank verse, Mr. Marston has written 
two or three jirose dramas, of which 
the one entitled “A Hard Struggle,” 
has excitc'd the most attention. 

MARTINEAU, Miss Harjmet, an 
Englisli authoress, was horn at Nor- 
wich, on 12th June, 1802. She is de- 
scended from one of the old French 
families who sought a refuge in England 
on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. At the cost of much self- 
denial, the parents of Miss Martineau 
soenred for tlu'ir cliildren a superior 
education, the best masters at home 
hoiiig ^irovided for them without stint. 
Miss Martineau’s s^iecialty was jmisic, 
singing, and the luanofortc. A soinnl 
classical education, combiiu'd with 
steady, ri'gular, mental diseiplint', and 
an innate love of literature, rendered 
composition a jilcasiire and a profit. 
Some years after the death of her father, 
who was a manufacturer, his successor 
in business faded; and as the family 
had left their money iu the concern. 
Miss Martineau and her motlier and 
sisters lost their all. With a mible spirit 
she re.solvcd to maintain herself ; it was 
a gi’cat struggle, hut she saw its end. 
In 1823 Mie jmblished a volume of “ De- 
votional Exercises for Young Persons 
in 1824, “Christmas Day;”«dn 1821 v 
“Princiide and Practice,” and “The 
Rioters,” succeeded by “The Turn Out,” 
“Mary Camjibell,” and “My Servant 
Rachel,” — a series of tracts on subjects 
relating to tlie working classes, of whose 
interests she has invariably been an 
ardent advocate. In 1831 her “Tra- 
ditions of Palestine” aiipeared, and was 
successful. The Committee of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Unitarian Association 
having offered prizes for three tracts 
on the introduction and iiromotion of 
Unitarianism among the Roman Catho- 
lics, the Jews, and the Mahomedans, 
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MisH Martioean sent in three essays for 
C()ini>etition, ami she was awarded the 
lirst pri/e for each. Shortly afterwards 
she [>rojected the publication of a 
monthly series of talcs, illustrative of 
j)oliti(*al economy, and offered one of 
them to the Society for the Difriision of 
UsefiU Knowledge ; but being rejected 
by that body, they wercj brought out 
independently, and became extremely 
poj)idar. The “ Tllustrationa of Political 
J<lconoiny ” were followe<l by “Illustra- 
tions of Taxation,” a series of six tales ; 
and tlu'se weni succe(‘(h‘d by others tui 
“ Poor Law and Pau[)ers.” In 1834 Miss 
Martineau visited the Tlnited States; 
and on Ikt return published a woik 
tmtitleil “Society in America,” ami a 
“Retrospect of Western Travel.” In 
1838 she wrotes “ Ueerbrook,” the most 
widely circulated of any of her works, 
except the senes on political econo^jy. 
Por some years her lu'alth was im- 
paired, but slic did not abamlon litera- 
ture altogether. In the course of this 
]>rotracted [leiiod of suffering she wrote 
“The Playfellow,” “ The Hour and the 
Man,” and “Life in the Sick Room.” 
Ueccivering her health in 1844, she re- 
surmvl authoiship, and i»roduced “ Poreist 
and (Tame Law Tales.” After publish- 
ing “The Billow and the Rock,” a 
charming story, in 1846, she visited 
Hgyi)t, Arabia, and tlie Holy Land, the 
Insult <if l#»r observations being given to | 
the world in a work entitled “ Eastern 
Life, Picsent and Past,” published on I 
her return. Miss Martineau, after- 
wards, at the instance of Mr. (Charles 
Knight, brought to a conclusion the 
“History of the Thii-ty Years’ Peace,” 
which that gentleman had commenced, 
but for various reasons had not com- 
pleted. Tliis is generally considered her 
greatest work. She has since given to 
the English public a translation of 
Comte’s “Positive Philosophy.” Miss 
Martineau for some years has been closely 
confined to her residence at Ambleside, 


labouring under heart-disease, from 
which she suffers greatly. 

MARTINEZ HE LA ROSA, Fuan- 
cisoo, a Spanish poet, historian, orator, 
and statesman, was born at Oranada, in 
1789. He studied for the legal profes- 
sion, and behire comjdeting his twentieth 
year was appointed a professor and lec- 
tiu-er on Ethics at the College of San 
Miguel. In 1811 his first literary pro- 
iluctions were given to tlu'. w(»rld. U]) 
to 1813 he wrote and published dramas 
and poems ; and in the latter year was 
elected I)('puty to the (fortes by the city 
of Cranatla. After having been im- 
prisoned, for political reasons, for nearly 
SIX years, the insun*cction (of 1820) in- 
troduced the second constitutional rule 
in Spain, ami Martinez was liberated. 
When the Fri'iich ()vei*threw the con- 
stitutional government once more, Mar- 
tinez left S]>ain. In tlie nu'antime he 
was comjiosing some of his best dramas ; 
but the French revolution of 183i) 
alarmed Ferdinand Spam, and Mar- 
tinez obtained permission to return to 
(Iranada. On the death of Ferdinand, 
Martinez was recalled to power, became 
heatl of the ministry, and Cvstablished a 
new constitutional system, founded «)n 
that of (Ireat Britain. From various 
causes his infincnce declined, un'til, in 
1836, he resigned office. In 1840, when 
E-siiartero assumed the Regency, Mar- 
tinez left Spain, but returning to Ma- 
drid, he was made Spanisli Ambassador 
to Paris in 1847, and was tir^ Secre- 
tary of State in October, 1857. He has 
bcc'ii a voluminous writer, particulaily 
of dramas ; and as a politician, it is 
agreed that his integiaty and patriotism 
are unquestionahle, 

MARTIUS, Carl Frederich Phil- 
lip Von, a German botanist, was 
born at Erlangen, on 17tli April, 1794. 
His earliest predilections were for the 
science of botany. He studied for me- 
dicine at the University, and after gra- 
duating, he proceeded to the Brazils 
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with the zoologist Si)ix. He there had 
every opportunity of practically pur- 
suing his favourite study, and in the 
course of four years returned to Cler- 
niany with a sidcndid herbarium, and 
subsequently published the results of his 
observations in a work called “Travels 
in Brazil.” His reputation was thus so 
far enhanced as to procure him the ap- 
]K)intinent of Professor of Botany at 
Munich, and Director of tlie Botanic 
Garden. He has also been elcete<l a 
member of most of the European scien- 
tific societies. Amongst his numerous bo- 
tanical works are the following: — “Nova 
Genera et Species Plantaruni,” “ leones 
Plantanim Cryptogam icarum,” “Flora 
Brasilicnsis,” and his “Genera et Species 
Illimani in,” which is at once attractive 
and highly instructive. Besides these, 
he has published numerous papers on 
medical botany, jihysiology, and the 
geographical distribution of jdants, which 
have gained for him a high reputation 
for accuracy as a man of science. 

MASyEY, Geiiald, an English ])oet, 
was born May 1828, near Tring, in Heits. 
His parents were so steeped in jioverty 
that the children received scarcely any 
education. When only eight years old, 
Gerald was sent to work in a neighbour- 
ing silk mill; but the mill being burned 
down, the boy took to straw-plaiting. 
He had learned to read at a iienny 
scliool ; and when fifteen went up to 
London as an errand boy, and siieiit all 
Ms S])ar(f time in reading and writing. 
When out of a situation, he has gone 
without a meal -to purchase a book. His 
first appearance in print was in a pro- 
vincial paper ; he iiublishcd a small col- 
lection of his verses in his native town, 
and during the political excitement of 
1848, edited a cheap pajier called the 
“ Spirit of Freedom.” His writing was 
BO bold and vigorous, that his political 
manifestations cost him five situations 
in eleven months. He was a warm ad- 
vocate of the co-operative system, and 


thus was introduced to the Hev. Charles 
Kingsley and others who were promot- 
ing that movement. Still continuing 
Ut write, his name began to be known ; 
jand in 18.53 “ Chris tabel” took the 
limblic conqilctely by surjirise. Five 
' editions of the work were published in 
} two years ; his pecuniary circumstances 
I improved in proportion to his fame as a 
* poet ; and in 1855 he removed to Edin- 
burgh, where in 18.56 he issued “Craig- 
crook C.astle,” in his own estimation his 
best work. A collected edititui of his 
poems has just been published. 

MASSON, David, Professor of the 
English Language and Literature at 
ITniveisity College, London, was born 
2nd December, 1822, at Aberdeen. 
After studying at Marisclial CVdlege, 
Aberdeen, he entiTed the University of 
Edinburgh, and for some time subse- 
quently was editor of a Scottish news- 
pa]»er. After removing to Loudon he 
returned to Edinburgh, and for some 
time w’as a contributor to various re- 
views and magazines. Taking up his 
i residence in Loudon again, he was chosen 
Professor of English Literature at the 
Lond( >n Uni versi t y. A vol ume of ‘ ‘ Cri - 
tical and Biographical Essays” (1856), 
“Life and Times of Milton” (vol. i. 
1859), and “British Novelists and their 
Styles” (18.59), are his chief indepen- 
dent contributions to literature. The 
remainder of Mr. Masson’s i^oductioifo 
have been read ^vith delight by all who 
love vigorous, poetic, and original ex- 
pression. Mr. Masson has become the 
editor of “Macmillan ^s Magazine, ” which 
he conducts with the greatest ability. 

MAUIHCE, Rev. Frederick De- 
nison, M.A., Chaiilain of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Minister of Vere Street Chapel, 
Marylebone, and formerly Professor of 
Theology at King’s College, London. 
Mr. Maurice was in early life educated as 
a Unitarian, his father being a minister 
of that denomination ; but being desir- 
ous of a University education, he, at 
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the age of eighteen, proceeded to Cam- 
bridge and was entered of Trinity Hall, 
his father, filthough not approving of the 
step, generously providing the moans ; 
but not being a member of the Church, 
he left Cambridge without a degree. 
Having changed his views respecting 
tlie Church, Mr. Maurice went to 
Exeter College, Oxford, and took the 
degree of B.A. in 1831, was ordained 
Deacon in 1834, and Priest in 1835, in 
which year he also received his M.A. 
degree. The first work whicli made 
any sensation was anonymous — “ ►Sub- 
scription no Bondage.” In 1830 lie 
edited tlie “ Athenauim,” receiving 
some assistance from liis friends the 
late Archdeacon Hare and John Sterling. 

“ Eustace Conway,” a three volume 
novel, disposed of in 1831 to Mr. 
Bentley (then in partnership with Mr. 
Colburn), but was not published till 
1 834, after the author had taken orders. ! 
“The Kingdom of Christ,” a work 
which had much influence upon mem- 
bers of thi^ Society of Friends, a])i)earcd 
in 1841. During the time Mr. Maurice 
held the appointment of Chaplain of 
Guy’s Hospital he published a volume 
of sermons; and in 1846, the year in 
which he w'as appointed Professor of 
Theology at King’s College, he ])ub - 1 
lished an expository work on “The 
Elastic to the Hebrews.” Although 
l^ot unfreoueiitly classed amongst that 
section of the Church of England known 
as the “broad,” Mr. Maurice is too 
honest and out- spoken to be tied down 
by the formularies of any pariy, and 
conso(pieiitly he has been both mis- 
understood and misrepresented. While 
at King’s College, some of his views 
respecting the eternity of future punish- 
ment raised such a storm of disappro- 
bation that he was obliged to resign the 
professorship in 1853. He “denounced 
the popular teaching resiiecting eternal 
punishment, believing it to be at variance 
with the scriptural revelation of Grod in 


Christ; that eternity in Scripture and 
in our creeds has an altogether different 
meaning to that which is given it by 
popular preachers, who, in their attempts 
to make their notion tell upon the 
terrors of their congi’egations, set at 
nought the Gospel, as well as all the 
real terrors which shouhl deter them 
from .sin.” No question was raised by 
the authorities at King’s (College rcs])ect- 
iiig the soundness of Mr. Maurice’s views 
respecting the AtoneTnent ; they knew 
that he had always preached the doctrine 
‘ ‘ that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world to Himself,” and “that (vhrist’a 
death was a full, perfect, and suflicient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for 
the sins of the whole world.” Tn 1840 
Mr. Maurice exerted himself sueeossfully 
ill Cvstablishiiig the Queen’s College for 
Ladies, and more lately in founding the 
College for Working Men, in Bed Lion 
►Square, and there are few social qiu's- 
tions m which he does not feel a w arm 
interest. Mr. Maurice believes that the 
Church of England ought to grapple 
intellectually with the most advanced 
forms of scepticism and error, in ordm' 
to exhibit the supremacy of religion : 
“ That the Church is sent into the 
w^orld to i>roclami Clirist as the Head 
of all liiimaii society, and that she fails 
ill her mission when she substitutes a 
mere a^sthetical religion for thi*, teaching 
that men are brothers of each and all 
pihers, and that God is their Father in 
heaven.” Mr. Maurice was mpried to 
Miss Hare, sister to the late Archdeacon 
Lewes, who also married a sister of 
Mr. Maurice. Mr. Maurice is the au- 
thor of numerous other controversial 
and theological works ; but his most im- 
portant contribution to literature, is the 
article on Moral and Metaphysical Phi- 
losophy, in the “Encyclopjudia Metropo- 
litana,” and which has been republished 
in. a greatly enlarged form. Mr. Mau- 
rice has recently been apjKiinted to the 
ministry of Vere Street Chapel, London. 
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MAURY, Matthew U., jin Ame- 
rican hydrograplier, son of liichanl 
Maury, was born in Spottsylvania 
Countj', Virginia, on the 14th .laniiary, 
180(). After reccivinjr an ordinai'y edu- 
cation, Maury applied for and oljtainod 
a midshipman’s appointm<n\t, and ma<le 
several voyages, in which he liiglily dis- 
tinguishiMl himself. He then commenced 
his celel>rated Wind and Current Charts, 
and gradually came into notice as a 
scicntilic man. In 18.7.‘l he visited Eu- 
rtipc for the pnr]>ose of inducing the 
maritime nations to agree upoi., and 
eaiTy out, some gencu-al plan of observa- 
tion at sea. For this jMir]»ose he calleil 
;i conference, for A ugiist of that year, at 
Brussels. lie was there met by repre- 
siMitatives from England, France, Hol- 
land, an<l the other princijial maritime 
powiTs. The jilan of observation then 
adopted is now carried on under all Hags. 
In acknowledgment of the services ren- 
dered by Lieutenant Mamy in the ad- 
vancement of science and improvement 
of navigation, the Emperors of France, 
Kussia, and Austria, the Kings of 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, of 
l‘nissia, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, 
and Sardinia, have either awarded him 
medals, conferred orders of knighthootl, 
or offered nbboiis. llumlioldt ascribed 
to him the credit of founding a new 
department of science, called the 
“Physical Geography of the Sea,” and, 
in tokeu of his estimation of its value, 
requested his king to bestow the great 
Cosmos medal iqion the American 
lieutenant. His priucijial work is the 
“Physical Geograiihy of the Sea,” of 
which several editions have been pub- 
lished both in this country and America. 

MAXIMILIAN II. (Joseph), King 
OF Bavaria, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, Duke of Bavaria, Fran- 
conia, AND Swabia, was born on the 
28th of November, 1811, and assumed 
the reins of government on the abdica- 
tion of his father, King Louis, on the 


21st of March, 1848. This abdication 
was the direct consequence of the French 
Revolution of February, hut was ex- 
pedited and jirepared, not only by the 
deep offence which the ex -king had 
given to the Jesuits in his dominions, 
but by tlie displeasure excited in the 
minds of bis subjects by the influence 
exercised over him — in his senility — by 
the young and fascinating and too noto- 
rious Lola Montez, whom he had made 
Countess of Landsfelt, and lailon with 
wealth and favour. The present king 
has reigned without exciting any atten- 
tion beyond the boundaries of his own 
kingdom, or taking any coiis]>iciious jairt 
in European politics. Ho was married in 
1812 to the Princess Frederica, daugliter 
ol William, Prince of Prussia, the uncle 
of the king, by whom he has tWo sons 
— Louis Otho Fi'ederii'k William, born 
25th August, 1845; and Otlio William 
Lc!0]>o 1<1 Adalbert Walderniiz, born 27th 
April, 1848. 

MAYHEW, Henuy, author of “Lon- 
don Ijahour and the London Poor,” was 
born ill London, on Novenilier 25tli, 
1812. He was sent for his education 
to Westminster School, hut rebelling 
against the discipline enforced, lie ran 
away. He was then placed asniidsliipinan 
in the East India Comjiany’s ^service, but 
soon left the sea. Returning to London 
from a stay in Wales, he, in jiartnership 
with the late Gilbert A’Bockett, hecan^ 
manager of the Queen’s Theatre, where 
his farce of the “ Wandering Minstrel” 
was produced, but the speculation was a 
failure. In 1841 he projected and ob- 
tained the co-operation of tlie principal 
writers in ‘ ‘ Punch, ” which he edited 
for some years, when he had a difference 
with the proprietors and vacated his 
office. He was editor of “The Comic 
Almanac, after leaving “Punch,**’ and 
contributed to numerous magazines and 
other periodicals. In 1842 he i>ublished 
a small work entitled ‘ ‘ Wliat to Teach, 
and How to Teach it,” in which ho 
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contended stoutly against task-work, 
flogging, and prizes in schools. From 
184G to 1850 several works of a lively 
and comic character appeared, (ieorge 
Cruikshank being tlie illustrator. His 
chief work is ‘‘ London Labour and the 
London Poor,” showing the condition 
and earnings' of those who will work — 
those whf) cannot work — and those who 
will not work. In 1856 Mr. Mayhew 
struck out the idea of an Jissociation for 
the reformation of criminals, and to- 
wards juomoting this object he called 
meetings of the thieves of London, of 
wliom sevei-al narrated their experience 
of the world and its ways. The iissocia- 
tion seems bo have ja-oceeded little far- 
ther than the prospectus. Mr. May- 
hew’s latest publication is the “Great 
World ' of London,” a work which, 
owing to the sudden death of Mr. Bogue, 
remains incomplete. Mr. Mayhew is 
also the author of several works '"for 
young peoj)le, of which the most recent 
is “ Young Benjamin Franklin.” 

MAZZINI, JosKuii, an Ttaban i>oli- 
lician and revolutionist, W'as born at 
Genoa, in 18011. Having had the ad- 
^^-lntage of home training, he entered 
the legal profession, but soon turned 
aside to political lairsuits. The cir- 
cmiistances of Italy were at that time 
most unfortunate. Discontent, tyranny, 
and o])pression were dominant through- 
out the land ; and !Mazzini, touched with 
a strong patriotic feeling, determined to 
devote himsjelf to the liberation of his 
c>i)presse(l country by any and every 
means of which he could avail himself. 
He soon brought himself into notice by 
the productions of his pen, and con- 
ceived the idea of forming a universal 
society, whose objects were the si>read 
of revolutionary ideas through every 
class of society by secret means. 
Mazziui thus fell under the displeasure 
of the Piedmontese government, and 
after being imprisoned for some time 
was expelled Italy, and settled at Mar- 


seilles in 1831. Here his pen was again 
called into use, and he urged a general 
iiisiiiTection as the only means of freeing 
Italy. By correspondence with refugees 
and others, ho succci'dcd in organizing, 
in 1833, an extensive conspiracy, which 
however came to nothing, but com- 
pelled Mazziui to take refuge iii Switz- 
erland. Again engaged in revolutionary 
attempts, lie had to leave Switzerland, 
and went to London, whore for some 
time he wrote for various journals and 
cngagetl in literary jmrsuits as a moans 
of gaining a subsistence. In 1848 
Mazziui took advantage of tlie conti- 
nental revolutions, and ]»rocecdmg to 
Romo was there elected 'JViuinvir of the 
Re]>ul)li(*, and became the soul of the 
defence of the Eternal (i!ity against tlic 
arms of France. Again was he doomed 
to disappi>intmerit, and lied to England 
oil the oecupatiou of Rome by the 
French army. Till lately he has r(’- 
sidedin T^uulon ; lait since the astonisli- 
ing })rogress of Garibaldi in Sicily and 
Naples, Mazziui has once more rcturued 
to Italy, and at the present time (Sop- 
temher, 1860), it is greatly feared that 
liis jieeuliar repul )lican views will come 
into collision with those of Garibaldi 
and Victor Eimuauucl, and that scenes 
of bloodshed and anarchy will, through 
the disunion of her sons, render Italy, 
one of the fairest spots on the eartli, a 
disgrace and hlot to civilization. 

, MEI8SONIER, Jean Louis Eenest, 
a French jiaiiitcr, was born at l^yons, in 
1815. Ill 1836 he exhibited two pic- 
tures at the Salon, which were greatly 
admiied, and were followed by “ Le 
Liseur, ” in 1 840 ; “La Partic'd’ I'jchecs, ’ ’ 
ill 1841 ; and in 1843 he produced his 
“Le Peintre dans son Atelier,” for each 
of which he obtained a menial. In these 
and his other productions M. Mcissonier 
generally cliooscs familiar subjects for 
illustration, and he is distinguished by 
the care aud complete execution which 
he always bestows on them. He was 
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made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour in 1840, and officer of the same 
in 1856, after having obtained one of 
the ten large medals offered to painters 
at the Exhibition in Paris, held during 
the previous year. 

MELVILL, Tub Kbv. Henry, B.T)., 
President of Haileybury College, Herts. 
Mr. Melvill is a preacher of singular 
eloquence, and was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and became a Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College. He was then appointed minister 
of CJaimhiii ("liapel, Camberwell, London. 
Having received the degree of B.l)., he 
was appointed by the late Duke of Wel- 
lington Chaplain to the Tower of Lon- 
don ; by the East India Company he 
was nia<Ie President of Haileybury Col- 
lege. He held for seven years the 
Tuesday morning lectureship at St. 
Margaret’s, Lothbury, and is one of her 
hlajesty’s (’haplains in Ordinary. In 
1856 he was appointed by the Queen 
a (Janon of St. Paul’s (^athe<lral. He 
has i)ul dished a considerable number of 
volumes, all on religious topics, most of 
them being sermons. 

MELVILLE, Herman, an American 
autlujr, was born in New York, August 
1st, 1819. At an early age, being seized 
with a passion for the sea, he embarked 
as a common sailor, and visited many 
l>arts of the globe. His first work, 
“Typee,” giving an account of his ad- 
ventures in the Marquesas, had a great 
success, and was followed by “Omoo,” 
“Mardi,J’ and a number of others. 

MENOHIKOFF, Prince Alexander 
Sergius, a Russian general, was horn 
in 1789. He entered the diplomatic 
service in 1805, and was for some time 
attached to the Embassy at Vienna. 
The Emperor Nicholas sent him on an 
Extraordinary Mission to the Shah of 
Persia, Abbas Mirza, in 1826, which 
was not successful; he was detained, 
and at last escaped with considerable 
trouble. In 1828 he had the command 
of a division, possessed himself of Ana- 


pu, then passed into Europe as Geiieral- 
iu-(]!hief, and undertook the siege of 
Varna, where he was so badly wounded 
that he was obliged to retire from the 
campaign. In 1831 he received the 
command of Finland after having been 
created Vice-Admiral and Chief State 
Major of the Russian Marine. His 
government was characterised by great 
rigour and seventy. In 1853 the Em- 
peror confided to him the Embassy to 
Constantinople. His insults to the Sul- 
tan, his ultimatum, and al^rupt de- 
parture from Constantinople, which was 
equivalent to a ileclaration of war ; the 
massacre at Sinope, and his persistent, 
though imsnccessful, defence of the 
Crimea, are fresh in the memory of every 
one. Sfiortly after the death of the 
Czar he fell ill and was replaced, and 
afterwards charged with the defence of 
Cronstadt. He is the recognised chief 
of the old Russian ]>arty, and the de- 
clared adversary of all reform. 

MENZEL, Wolfgang, an eminent 
German critic, litt6raieuii', and historian, 
was horn at Waldeubourg, in Silesia, in 
1798. He studied at Breslau, Jena, and 
Bonn, where, seized by the enthusiasm 
of the times, he became the head of the 
patriot students’ corps, and 'a zealous 
liberal. In conseipienee of the decrees 
of the Congress of (Wlsbad, in 1819, he 
left Pnissia, where jjolitics had become 
reactionary, and for some years lived as 
a professor at Aarau, in S'l^itzerland!' 
Since 1825 he has resided at Stuttgart, 
in the kingdom of Wnrtemberg, and 
was elected deputy to the Estates, after 
the revolution of July, and during the 
revolutions of 1848 and 1849. He has 
published a “Journal of Literature,” 
founded in 1826, and continued, with an 
interruption of only two years, namely, 
1848 and 1849, to this day; a “His- 
tory of the Germans,” which has, since 
1824, gone through five editions, and 
been translated into English; a “His- 
tory of the last Forty Years,” published 
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in lcSr)(>; a work oil “Geniiau Literature ” 
(1828), twice translated into English; 
and a “History of German Poetry” 
(1858). He published in 1840 a pam- 
jililet against Russia, which was trans- 
lated into English ; in 1854, “Christian 
Symbolics,” and in 1856, a “ History of 
Nature in a Christian point of View.” 

M E R, I M EE, r tiosPE 11 , a French Utte - 
rateur and simator, born at Paris, Sep- 
tember 180.3, is son of Merimee, the 
artist. H(i studied law, and became an 
advocate, but he rarely if ever pleaded, 
literature being more consonant to his 
tastes than the bar. After the revo- 
lution of 18.30, he became successively 
Secretary to the Count d’Argout, Secre- 
tary both to tlu‘ Minister of Commerce 
and Minister of Marine. In 18.31 he was 
appointi'd Ins] lector of the Histtirical 
and Anthjuarian Monuments of France. 
In connexion with this office he tra- 
velled extensively, oxtmuling his jour- 
neys into Sjiain, where he became ac- 
fpiaint(‘d with the family of the Em- 
])re,ss Eugenie. He was chosen by the 
Provisional (TOVcriiTriont, in 1848, one of 
the Comuiissioncrs to decide upon the 
extent and value of the property of the 
House of Orleans ; and some time after, 
when his friend M. Libri was con- 
demned by the tribunals for contumacy, 
M. Merimt'‘c inserted two letters in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes,” impugning 
dthe judgi;; 5 jent, for which act he was sen- 
tenced to fifteen days’ iraiuisonment. 
In 1 853 he was elevated to the rank of 
senator. M. Merimee has published va- 
rious archieological works, based on his 
French and Corsican travels; and has 
also entered frequently into the re- 
gions of history and romance. Of his 
histories, pcrhajis the “ Chronique du 
Rbgiie de Charles IX.,” though it is 
tinged with romance, and the “ Histoire 
de Don Pbdre I., Roi de Castille,” are 
the best specimens of his style. His 
works, “ La V Gnus d’llle, ” “ La Peste de 
TolGdo,” “ La Partie de Trictrac,” “ La 


Doiihle ^leprise,” and, above all, “ Co- 
lomba,” are charming novels, full of life 
and character. Originally printed in 
the “ Revue de Paris,” and the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” they were afterwanls 
republished in a siiparate form. Wlic- 
ther to mislead or ])uzzlc critics, his first 
two literary efforts were published under 
the nom de plume of “Hyacinthe Ma- 
glanowich.” The “Idiedtre de Clara 
Gaziil” (182.5), and “Jia Guzla” (1827), 
certainly did mystify many persons, as 
they professed to he mere transLition.s 
of which tlie originals were unknown, 
and in the scjirch for which ingenuity 
was baffled. 

MERY, Joseph, a French poet, was 
bom in January, 1708, and after r(‘- 
ceiving instruction at home h<; completed 
Ills studies at Marseilles. Witiiessirii 
some of the strange scenes whiidi were, 
coeval with the restoration of the Rour- 
bons, ho was ilr.iwn into the ranks of 
the Bonapartists. After being in ])i ison 
for a sharp satire in verso, in 1820 he 
took his first journey to Paris, where 
lie eventually obtained a place on tlu^ 
journal called the “ Nain .laune,” where 
he subsequently becanu) the leading 
man. Becoming intimate with Victor 
Hugo and Barthelcmy, he published 
s,atires and wrote politics until 1826. 
When M. de Martignue was Mini .s ter, 
he ceased penning satires ; but the advent 
of M. Polignac to power was his signal 
-to recommence the use of his formidable 
weapon, and so keenly was it employed, 
tlmt he contributed greatly to the revo- 
lution of July, 18.30. M. Meiy took up 
arms during the “three days,” and 
celebrated the victory over Charles X. 
in a hymn entitled “La 'rrieolore,” 
and a poem called “ L’ Insurrection.” 
The hopes M. Meiy entertained from the 
revolution were so disaf)}Miintcd, that ho 
resolved to retire to Marseilles, and 
abandon politics; but M. Bartheleniy 
having announced a new journal, M. 
MGry was induced to participate in it as 
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editor. He wrote with great vigour, 
hut the journal ceased to appear in 1832, 
ami M. Mery departed for Italy. Not 
previously much knowu as a prose 
writer, he turned his mind, after some 
tune, to that department of composition, 
and produced with considerable rapidity 
a number of lively romances and feuil- 
letons, together with a f(;w successful 
dramas. Among his works may be men- 
tioned “Sciiiies de la Vie Italienne,” 
“ IJn • Amour dans rAvenir,” “Van 
l)yck au Palais Briguola,” “ Lcs Adeptes 
de rimmoitalite,’ “La Lomtesse Hor- 
tensia,” and several otliers, puldislied 
between 1837 and 1843, among which 
may be noticed “ Les Nuits de Lon- 
dres,” written after visiting England 
in 1840. The si^ecialties of M. Mery’s 
genius consist in his extraordinary 
lacidty for creating the incidents of a 
romance or a drama at will ; and for 
the vivacity of his descriptions and 
elimination of character. 

METZ, EREiiKRrac Auctste dk, 
founder of the Ilefoiniatory of Mettray, 
was born in May 1700, studied the law 
ill Paris, and when twenty-live was 
named Assistant J udge to the Tribunal, 
and successively became Examining 
Magistrate, Vice-President of the 
Cliambre de Police Correctionnello, 
and, lastly, Counsellor to tlie Court. 
While a judge his attention had been 
drawn to the best means of eflc'cting the 
reformation of juvenile criminals. A 
society had been established for that 
purpose in Paris, which De Metz joined. 
After examining various schools in the 
Netherlands and other i)laces, De Metz 
returned to France in 1839, and founded 
the establishment at Mettray, near Tours, 
for the reception of young offenders. 
Twenty-three youths, respectably con- 
nected, were trained as teachers; in 
1840 twelve young criminals were a<l- 
mitted, and the number gradually in- 
creased. The exertions of De Metz are 
incessant; he considers the young cri- 


minals in the light of an adopted family, 
and he brings to bear upon them the law 
of kindness, and the light of religion. 
His success gave the first real impulse to 
the establishment of Reformatory Schools 
in Great Britain, as well as to the exer- 
tions of individuals w'ho have given their 
mind to the rescue of young oflenders 
from the evil associations of prison life. 
M. de Metz has published a few works 
which fully explain the details of his 
favourite schemes. 

MEYERBPIER, Giacomo, a German 
composer, was born at Berlin m 1794, and 
belongs to a family of Hchrew descent. 
Having Ixien soJ)ie time under a music 
master of some repute, Meyerbeer pro- 
ceeded to Daimstadt, and placed himself 
under the care of Volger; the great 
We))er, com])oser of “Der Freischutz,” 
being one of his felh)W-pui)ds. His fiist 
dramatic piece, entitled “.lephtha’s 
Daughter,” was not viny successful on 
its first jierformance. He then proceeded 
to Vienna, wliercj he remained for some 
time, and produced “The Two Galiphs,” 

[ whi(;h was scarcely more successful than 
“ Jejihtha’s Dangliter.” Meyerbeer now 
discovered that he was working ui)on a 
mistaken principle, and repaired to Italy 
to stmly melody. His first successlul 
work, “Romilda e Gonstaiiza, ” was 
performed at Padua in 1818. 8incc 
that time his reputation has been 
steadily increasing, mitil iiow he occu 
pies the highest jiosition among the 
living masters of his art. In 1832 he 
visited London for the first time to 
superintend the bringing out of “Robert 
le Diable,” and a second time on the 
occasion of i>roducing liis “fituile dn 
Nord.” “Les Huguenots,” “Le Pro- 
phiite,” “ L’Etoile du Nord,” “LePardon 
de Ploemiel, ” or “ Dinorah, ’ ’ and * * Ro- 
bert le Diable,” are the operas by which 
Meyerbeer is best known. Meyerbeer 
enjoys various honours; he is Musical 
Director to the King of Prussia, Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, As- 
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sociate of the Academy of Fine Arts in MICHELET, Jules, a French histo- 
Paris, hesidea being decorated with rian, was })orn at Paris, in 1708. From 
numerous orders. an early period he lias been engaged in 

MI ALL, Edw^akd, editor of the teaching history and philosophy, and is 
“Nonconformist” newspaper, and late distinguished by his earnest advocacy of 
M.P. for Rochdale, was born at Ports- opposition to the Jesuits. In hhigland 
mouth, in 1809. After being educated he is best known by his works “Priests, 
at a Dissenters’ college in Herts, he Women, and Families,” and the “ Peo- 
was successively the pastor of Indeiien- 1 pie,” which, while they created a great 
dent congregations at Ware and L<;i- sensation here, had the efft'ct of putting 
cester. He then proceeded to London an end to Michelet’s iniblie prelections 
in order to edit a newspaper, intended in Paris. The majority of his writings 
as the organ of the Dissenting iiiteic*st. j .are highly jiojiular, but his histories (d 
Mr. Miall entered Parliament as member I Rome and of France have obtained him 
for Roclidale in 1852, and distinguished | the highest ]»raise from literary critics, 
himself by an energetic ojiposition to j Amongst his later works are “L’Oi- 
Church-rates, and endowments of every j scan,” “ L’Inseide,” “L’ Amour,” and 
kind. His political views are extri'mely | “La Femme,” which have been widely 
liberal, but since 1857 he has not been read througli out France. M. Michelet’s 
again returned, although he has eon- jiroduetions art* vivitl, energetic, .and 
tested two liorouglis with that oliject. tlit'ir dt'scriptive parts so ti ue as to fas- 
MlLHA UD, Louts (TAKRiPUi, a F^Jvnch eiuate and rivet the attention of tlie 


author and publisht'r, was born at Bom*g- j 
en-Bresse, in 1772. He founded aj 
Iirmting and publishing establishment I 
in Paris in 1801, his first publication of j 
consetpienee being a “Biographic Mo- j 
tlernc, oil des Homines Vivants,” which j 
was issued in 1802, attracted notice, | 
and calltid forth many strictures. In > 
1811 he commenced a new series of a; 
similar publication, under the title of a ! 


most cuisory reader. 

MIL NET, Fkan^'Ois Auuustk 
Alexis, a French historian, was born at 
Aix, in 1790. After h'aving the univer- 
sity he turned his attention to legal ])ur- 
suits, and was the successful cum])etitor, 
shortly afterwards, for a ]»rizc ofl'ered by 
the Ac.ademy of N imes. He first ajiiieared 
as an .author by the publication of two 
w^orks, one on “ Feudalism,” and the oth er. 


“ Biographie Universelle,” afterwards the “History of the Revolution.” After 
changed to the “Biographie Michaud,” haviiigcontributcdtovaiious journals, he 
tivhich waxi continued from 1811 to 1837, assisted M. Thiers in bringing out the 
and IS at once a voluminous and care- ^ “National” newspaper. Under Liaus- 
fully edited compilation. Another work, Philippe he became Director of the 
with the same object, and conducted Archives, Councillor of IState, and, m 
much like his own, having apjieared, 1837, Secretary to the Academy, of 
M. Michaud gained a legal decision as 'Moral and Political Science. He was 
to his exclusive property in tlie editor- ajipoiiited a Commander of the Legion 
shij), and the title of the “-Biographie of Honour in 1840. M. Mignet has 
Universelle.” M. Michaud’s talents published several historical works, 
have not been confined to mere pub- among which may be named liis “ His- 
lishing. He has written a History of tory of Mary Stuart,” “ Life of Frank- 
the Cmsades, some excellent articles for lin,” and a collection of his lectures 
his own works of reference, and edited delivered before the Academy on histo- 
niimerous publications on various sub- rical subjects. 

jects. MILL, JoHif Stuart, a political writec, 
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was born in 1806, and received his early 
education under the care of his father, the 
historian of British India. He was gra- 
(lually x>romoted in the East India service, 
until in 1856 he became Examiner of In- 
dian Correspondence. Mr. Mill is the au- 
thor of several paj^ers contributed to the 
Edinburgh and Westminster Keviews, 
the principal of which have boon re- 
Ijrinted under the title of “ Disserta- 
tions and Discussions.” His “System 
of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive,” 
and “Essays ux^on some Unsettled 
Questions of Political Economy,” ap- 
X^eared in 184.3 and 1844. In 1848 he 
Xmblishcd his work, “The 

Princijiles of Political Economy, with 
some of their Aj)plications to Social 
Pliilosophy.” Mr. Mill has always been 
identified with liberal political views, 
and for some time edited the “West- 
minster ReAuew.” His latest work, an 
“ Essay on Liberty,” is a valuable con- 
tribution, on account of its cautious and 
legitimate views on a very delicate sub- 
ject, and was extremely ax>X>ositc to tin* 
events which preceded its x»ublicatioiu 
MILLAIS, John Evebett, A. 11. A., 
ax^aintcr, was born at Southampton, in 
1829. He belongs to a Jersey family, 
his childhood having been x>assed in that 
island and in France. Exhibiting a 
remarkable talent for art, he was sent 
at an early age to Sass’s art school, 
ill London, to prexiare for the Royal 
Academy, which he entered in his 
eleventh * year ; his re- 

markable, and ill 1847 he achieved 
a high position by gaining the gohl 
medal for his picture, “ The Tribe of 
Benjamin seizing the Daughters of 
Shiloh. ” In 1849, Mr. Millais and Mr. 
Hunt exliibited respectively “Isabella ” 
and “Rienzi,” which were looked 
upon as invasions of the convention- 
alities of the schools. Mr. Millais’ 
concex»tions are almost invariably poeti- 
cal, but many of his works are marred 
by their excessh« minuteness of detail. 


It seems, however, from his more recent 
productions, as if he were gradually 
taking leave of his old and working out 
a new style, though he has not entirely 
abandoned some of his early peculiari- 
ties. One of the most attractive of his 
works is the “Order of Release,” — a* 
l>icturc 8ux)erbly coloured, and finely 
conceived. It is scarcely necessary to 
ad<l, that Mr. Millais was one of the 
founders of “The Pre-Rax)haelites,” a 
school which is fast losing its influence. 
He is an Associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

MILLER, Thomas, a poet and novel- 
ist, was born in 1809, at Oamsborough, 
in Lincolnshire. He was almost en- 
tirely self-taught. He was at lirst a 
farmer’s boy, and afterwanls adox>te(l 
the humble trade of a basket-maker. 
He neglected no oxiportunity of reading ; 
but though those opx>ortuiiitics wore few, 
the poetic sx>irit was within him ; and 
some of his verses having caught the 
attention of Moore, Campbell, Rogers, 
and others, he was encouraged and as- 
sisted forward. He has been no idle 
author, having written altogether forty 
volumes of history, poetry, hiogra])hy, 
and novels ; his most attractive x^ublica- 
tions being those which relate to country 
life, — such as “A Day in the Woods,” 
“Beauties of the Country,” “Rural 
Sketches,” “ Coimtry Scenes,” “Our 
Old Town,” &c. 

MILMAN, The Very Rev. Henry 
Hart, Dean of St. Paul’s, an author 
and divine, was horn in London, in 1701. 
He is son of Sir Francis Milman, wlio 
was physician to George HI. After being 
educated at Greenwdeh and Eton, he 
entered Brasenose College, Oxford, 
where he graduated, and became a 
Fellow. In 1812 he carried the Newde- 
gate prize for an Englisli poem ; and in 
1815 published his noble tragedy of 
“Fazio.” He took orders in 1817, and 
afterwards became Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Reading. In 1818 he published an 
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lieroic poem, entitled “Samor, Lord of 
the Bright City-;” and in 1820 his dra- 
matic poem, “The Fall of Jerusalem,” 
one of the greatest works of its class. 
He was appointed in 1821 Trofessor of 
Poetry, at Oxford, and produced some 
dramatic poems, of which the “ Martyr 
of Antioch” is the chief, in 1840 he 
])ublished the “History of Christianity, 
fioui the Birth of Christ to the Abolition 
of Paganism in the Homan Empire,” 
which evidences talent of the highest 
order. In 1840 he was made Dean of 
St. Paul’s, being already Hector of vSt. 
Margaret’s, and a Canon of West- 
minster. He has published an edition 
of “Horace, with a Life of the Poet 
and Ciitical Hemarks,” much valued 
for its elegance of style and critical 
acumen ; and also an edition of Gib- 
bon’s “Decline and Fall,” and “The His- 
tory of Latin Christianity, incli^^ding 
tliat of the Popes to the Pontificate of 
Nicholas V.,” fi vols. 8vo, of which the 
first edition appeared in 1855-6, the 
second in 1 857. 

M 1 LNE8, Hicjiard Monckton, M. P. , 
a jioct and statesman, born in 1809, 
is the only son of Hobert Pemberton 
Millies, of Fryston Hall, and Bawtry, 
Yorkshire. Educated at Cambridge, he 
graduated in 1831. In 1837 he was 
elected member for Pontt3fract, and is 
generally a supporter of liberal mea- 
•sures. H<! is a ^philanthropist, and 
earnestly advocates public educatiou, 
religious equality, and various reforms in 
the state of our criminal population. He 
brought into Parliament, in 1846, the 
great Act for establishing Heformatories, 
most of the provisions of which are now 
the law of the land- Whether in the 
world of literature or politics, he has 
secured an honourable position. Mr. 
Milnes is the author of “Memorials of 
a Tour in Greece,” “Poems of Many 
Years,” “Palm Leaves,” “Poems, His- 
torical and Legendary,” “Life, Letters, 
and Literary Hemains of John Keats,” 


and has contributed many political and 
literary articles to the Westminster, 
Edinburgh, and Quarterly Heviews ; but 
his lit(!raiy acquirements are principally 
recognised in his poetical works. He is 
Hon. D.C.L. of the University of Ox- 
ford, Deputy Lieutenant of the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, and Captain of the 
Second West York Hegiinent of Militia. 
He married the daughter of John, se- 
cond Baron Crewe. 

MIN IE, Claude, inventor of the 
rifle which bears his name, was born 
in Paris about 1810, and entered the 
French army at an early age, taking 
part in some of the camiiaigns of Al- 
giers. He was captain in a battalion 
of Chasseurs, when he turned his atten- 
tion to the iinjirovement of fire-arms, 
and under the ])atroiiagc of the Duke 
de Montjiensier several of his altcratiouB 
weie adopted. Having a practical know- 
ledge of gun-making, he succeeded in 
ell'cctiug stiU further improvements ; 
and his name got so far abroad as Hiissia, 
from which he received tempting offers 
to superintend a royal nfanufactory of 
fire-arms at St. I'etersburg, but which he 
declined. He continues to work in his 
atelier, at Vincennes, still exiieriment- 
ing with his leather ajnon before him, 
and the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour on his breast. M. Minie’s im- 
provements consist chiefly in using an 
elongated instead of a spherical ball, 
wliich thereby insures a revolution on 
an axis parallel to the line of •flight, in- 
stead of at right angles to it, as is the 
case of the common biUlot. By a pecu- 
liarity of constinction, the haU expands 
during its passage through the barrel, 
and so prevents the loss of speed by 
windage. The Mini6 rifle is now known 
all over the world, and has been the 
model on which many recent improve- 
ments have been effected. 

MITSCHEHLICH, Eilhard, a Ger- 
man chemist, was born in the Grand 
Duchy of Oldenburg, in January 1794, 
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and liad as his primary teacher the his- 
torian Schlosser. In 1811 he proceeded 
to Heidelberg, where he studied philo- 
logy and history, removing thence to 
Paris, to facilitate his study of the Ori- 
ental languages. In 1814 he returned 
to Germany and commenced the coni- 
l^osition of an historical work, of which 
only a fragment has been published, and 
which still remains incomplete. His 
studies now took another direction, 
geology and chemistry supplanting his- 
tory and the languages. During his 
investigations he discovered a new law, 
namely, that bodies of dift'ereiit compo- 
nent parts can assume similar crys- 
tallized -forms. The celebrated Swedish 
chemist, Berzelius, visiting Berlin in 
1819, was at once struck with the dis- 
covery. It has received the title of 
“ Isomorjdiism, ” or “ ecpial -formed.” 
Mitscherlich afterwards proceeded to 
Sv/^eden, and remained there for two 
years, returning to Berlin in 1821, when 
he was named a Member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and appointed Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University. 
He contributed nimierous pajiers to 
the “Annals” of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, .at Berlin ; but the production 
by which he is best known is “A 
Manual of Chemistry,” the preyiaration 
of which occupied his leisure for four 
years, and which has run through nume- 
rous editions, and become a stamhard 
work. He treats his various subjects 
in an attractive style. Among the che- 
mists of Germany he is considered to 
have no superior. ' 

MOCQUARD, Constant, a French 
politician, author, and y)rivate Secretary 
to the Emperor Napoleon HI., was l)orn 
at Bordeaux, in November 1791. He 
studied at Paris with considerable dis- 
tinction, obtaining honours. In 1812 
he was sent to Wurtzburg with General 
Montholon, as Secretary of Legation, 
and in 1813 was appointed Charge 
d’ Affaires. Towards the close of that 


year he was recalled to Paris, when he 
completed his legal studies, and was 
called to the bar. He became closely 
connected with the liberal i)arty on the 
restoration of the Bourbons. In 1817 
he pleaded with ymwer and eloquence 
for those who were accused of conspi- 
racy ; but his health failing, he was con- 
strained to leave the bar in 1826. The 
revolution of 1830 drew him from retire- 
ment, and he was appointed Sous-PnTet 
of Bagiit^res-de-Bigorrc, but resigned in 
1839. Cultivating friendly relations 
with the Boi}ai)arte family, Louis Naj)o- 
leon became warmly .attached to him. 
After paying the Prince a visit in 1840, 
in London, he returned to P.aris, and 
.acted .as editor of the ^‘Commerce,” a 
journal devoted to N.apol conic, ide.as. 
He zealously defended the cause of the 
Prince, when the issue of the Boulogne 
affair rendered Louis Napoleon a cap- 
tive at ll.am, and .also in 1848 he w.as 
Ids active partisan. When Louis Napo- 
leon was elected President of the Re- 
public, M. Moc(piard was mimed Chief of 
the Cabinet. Having initiated some of 
the priimary steps of the coup d'etaty he 
.assisted in carrying thorn out, and since 
that event h.as continued to act as pri- 
vate Secretary to the Emperor, with the 
title of (3iief of the Cabinet. He has 
yniblishiid several works, .among which 
.are a “ Biogray )hical Notice of Queen 
llortense,” a book entifted ‘•Nouvelle!^ 
Causes CelM^res,” and several dramas. 

MOFFAT, Robbrt, a missionary 
.agent of the London Missioniiry Society 
in South Africa, is a native of Inver- 
keithing, Scotland. In 1816 he was 
.apy)ointed, in conjunction with the mar- 
ityr of Erromanga (John Williams), to 
the work of that association. Mr. 
Moffat’s labours wore commenced in 
Namaqua Land. Subsequently he re- 
moved to the Bechuana country. In 
1840 Mr. Moffat visited England, after 
an absence of nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury; he published a volume entitled 
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“Missionary Labours and Scenes in 
Southern Africa and i>roduced a trans- 
lation of the New Testament, and the 
Psalms, in the Beehuana language. His 
daughter is married to the Kev. David 
Livingston, LL.D., another world -wide 
known missionary, and explorer in the 
same country. They are both now en- 
gaged ill ])enetrating into ’the interior of 
the country north of the Cape of Good 
Hope. To facilitate these explorations, 
the British government has just de- 
spatched a steam -vessel, which will jn-o- 
ceed to the Zambesi lliver. (September, 
18(>0.) 

M O N T A L E M B E R T, ( Jhaklks 
Foubks, Comte de, a French iioliticiaii, 
was born in Ai)ril 1810, and after re- 
maining some time in Sweden, entered 
the University of Paris. When scarcely 
twenty- one, he joined the Abbe Lacor- 
daire in opening a free scliool for Ko|nan 
C’atholic children in Paris ; in order to 
assert by tliis means the freedom of 
puiilic education, wdiicli had been pro- 
mised by the charter of 1880. The 
scljool ]ia\’ing liecn (jlosod by the police, 
the matter was carried before the 
Chamber of Peers, and Montalembert 
having just entered tlie Chamber, vindi- 
cated tlie cause of free education in a 
speech of remarkable ability. This 
speech cieated a great effect ; but the 
defendants were condemned to a trifling 
• line. Fr«m that period till 1848 he 
distinguished himself by his zeal for the 
defence of Poland, of Belgium, and par- 
ticularly of the interests of the Catholic 
Church, which he has always attemi>ted 
to combine with the progress and main- 
tenance of political liberty. In lite- 
rary matters he was also highly suc- 
cessful by the publication of a “Life of 
St. Elizabeth,” &c. In January 1848, 
the opinions he expressed on Switzer- 
land attracted great notice, and his 
views were subsequently verified by 
events. He was elected a member of 
the National Assembly. He then became 


one of the leaders of the Conscrviitive 
majority ; and, together with M. Thiers 
and M. de Falloux, took a prominent 
]>art ill the debate which led to the 
restoration of Pius IX. by the French 
army, and to the settlement of the long- 
vexed question of p\iblic education. He 
subsequently took j)art with Louis Napo- 
leon, as President of the Republic, 
against the different parties of the 
National Assembly. After the coup 
(Vefa/, and the confiscation of the Or- 
leans’ proijei-ty, he refused a seat in the 
new^ Senate, and became a decided an- 
tagonist of the Empire. His “Catholic 
Interests in the Nineteenth Century,” 
and “The Political Future of England,” 
are the works in which his opposition 
to the Iniperial policy and institutions 
have been most conspicuously displayed. 
In October 1858, in an article contri- 
buted to the “ Correspondant, ” on the 
“Indian Debate,” he, under cover of a 
eulogy of England, assailed the despo- 
tism of Napoleon in a strain of the most 
eloquent invective. For this article the 
Count was put upon his trial, and being 
convicted, was fined and imprisoned. 
Pardoned by the Emperor, he resented 
the injustice of the prosecution, and 
appealed to a higher tribunal. The ap- 
peal was only partially successful.* Louis 
Napoleon discovered he had committed 
mistake, and again gladly tendered the 
Count a remission of tJie mitigated sen- 
tence of the Supreme (^^ouri. In Oc- 
tober, 1859, he published another pam- 
phlet, entitled “Pie IX. et la France, 
en 1849 et 1859,” protesting against the 
Emperor’s policy towards Rome ; and 
giving the signal of the iimnerous bro- 
chures, to the amount of tw^o or three 
hundred, which that question has called 
out. This pamphlet was seized through- 
out France, and another prosecution 
begun ; but the Count having been called 
up before the Court, and having there 
maintained his usual ground, the pro- 
ceedings were suddenly quashed* 
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MONTE A OLE, Lord, Thomas 
Sprintg Kice, an Einglish statesman, 
was born at Limerick, in February, 
1790. Ilis father being a gentleman 
of considerable landed property in 
the counties of Limerick and Kerry, he 
was sent to study at Trinity Oollege, 
Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. 
After becoming a bencher of Liucoln’s- 
inn, he stood for Limerick in 1818, and 
in 1820 ; and was elected member. He 
retained the seat for twelve years ; after- 
wards representing (Cambridge, and 
supporting liberal measiuvs on all occa- 
sions. Having filled the office of Under- 
secretary for the Home De[iartment, in 
1827, ho was ajipoiuted Secretary to tin; 
'I’reasnry in 1830, which post he held 
until 1834, when he became a member 
of Lord drey’s cabinet, as Colonial 
Seeretaiy of State. In 1830 he was 
named Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
Lord Melbourne’s administration ; aud 
in 1839 was a]>pointed Comx>troller of 
the Exchequer, and raised to the peerage 
as Lord Monteagle, of Brandon. Of 
late years Lord Monteagle has taken but 
little part in public affairs, with the 
exception of having given liis most 
strenuous opposition to the Ii(‘peal of 
the Paper Duties during the late ses- 
sion {1800). 

MONTI, Kaffaklle, a sculptor, was 
born at Milan, in 1818. Having com- 
pleted his education in his native city, 
and gained a prize medal, he proceeded 
to Vienna^ in 1838. He had already 
produced two fine works ; namely, 
“Alexander Taming Bucephalus, ” and 
“Ajax Defending the Body of Pa- 
troclus.” He made a visit to England 
in 1847, and then produced his “ Veiled 
Vestal,” which was greatly admired. 
On his subsequent return to Milan, 
he became involved in political affairs, 
and was compelled to revisit London, 
where he has since settled. His works 
exhibited in Hyde Park, in 1851, 
brought him into popular favour ; and 


of these, his “Circassian Slave,” and 
“The Boy Catching a Grasshopper,” 
were, perhaps, the most admired, next to 
his veiled figure, which was also there. 

MOHNY, Charles Auguste Louis 
Joseph, Comte de, a French diploma- 
tist and politician, was bom at Paris on 
the 23rd of October, 1811, and received 
his e‘arly education under the Coiutesse 
de Souza. After passing some time in 
the military school, he left it as a Suh- 
Lieiitenaiit, and eventually served in 
Africa, where he exhibited considerable 
daring and gallantry. Quitting military 
affairs, we next find him eiigiiged in in- 
dustrial matters in 1838, bis attention 
being specially devoted to the production 
of sugar from beet-root. In 1849 he 
enti'red into the political questions of 
the day, aud being, it is said, related to 
the present Emperor of the French, he 
heartily espoused his cause, ainl as his 
confidant, participated in the successes 
which followed the amp iVCtat of De- 
cember, 1851. De spatched to Moscow 
on the coronation of the present Em- 
peror of lUis&ia, Count Morny married 
a most accomplished and handsome lady, 
and subseepiently returned to France. 
He has for many years past held a pro- 
minent iiosition m commercial and in- 
dustrial circles, and the possession of a 
taste of a refined character is evidenced 
in his sjilendid gallery of jiaintings. 

MOK8E, Samuel Finley* Breese, < 
an American artist, and one of the in- 
ventors of the Electric Telegraph, was 
born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 
1791. He was educated at Yale 
College, and took his Bachelor’s degree 
in 1810. Having a great taste -for art, 
he decided on becoming a painter, and, 
with a view to the prosecution of his 
profession, in 1811 ho proceeded to Lon- 
don, to study in the Royal Academy, 
under Benjamin West. In 1813 he re- 
ceived the gold medal for his first effort 
in sculpture, “ The Dying Hercules. ” On 
his return to America he followed his 
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l)rf)fcssion with moderate i)ecuniary re- 
sults, but he succeeded in laying the 
foundation of the National Academy of 
Design, in organizing the schools and 
exhibitions connected with it, and 
in associating the artists of the United 
States into a harmonious brotherhood. 
He was annually elected President of the 
Academy for nearly twenty years. In 
1829 he again visited Euro)K5, for further 
study in the schools of the Continent, 
and resided in lloine, Florence, Venice, 
frtid Paris for three years. On his 
voyage home, in 18.'12, he conceived and 
made drawings of tlie llecording Tele- 
grai)h, which bears his name. A i>or- 
tion of the ai)i)aratus was constructed 
before the exjnratioii of the year 1832, 
but hit ])rofessional av^ocations caused 
so many interrui)tions, that it w'as not 
until the year 1835 that he com])leted 
his first rude instrument. In 1837' it 
was iinju'cved upon, and xmblicly exlii- 
bited at work upon a circuit of ujiwards 
of ten miles. By the aid of the Ame- 
rican Ooverninent he had, in 1844, the 
satisfaction of establishing the lirst 
telegraxihic line on his jdan between 
Washington and Baltimore, a distance 
of forty miles. His xiatents in America 
have been the means of a handsome 
competency. In 1848 the degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him 
by his Alma Mater, Yale College, and 
* in the saiAe year he received from the 
Sultan of Turkey the decoration in dia- 
monds of the Nishan Ili'tichar. The 
gold me<lal3 of scientific merit of their 
resiiective states were awarded him by 
the Kings of Prussia and of Wurtem- 
burg, and by the Enijicror of Austria. 
More recently he has received the deco- 
ration of Chevaher of the Order of the 
Legion of Honour from the Emperor 
Napoleon ; of Knight of the Danebroge, 
from the King of Denmark; and of 
Knight Commander of the Royal Order 
of Isabella the Catholic, from the Queen of 
^X>a>in. He is also member of numerous 


learned societies in Europe and America. 
The most distinguished mark of public 
gratitude, however, for his invention, 
has been conferred uxion him by a Con- 
gress of Representatives of ten of the 
Governments of Eurox>e, sx>ecially con- 
vened for the xuirx)ose in Paris in 
1858, at the suggestion of the Ein])eror 
Napoleon, when it was unanimously 
decided that the sum of 400,000 francs 
should be iiresentod to him. Mr. Morse’s 
telegrax>h differs from that we use in 
Great Britain, inasmuch as his, by means 
of dots and strokes on jiajicr or cloth, 
prinlft the message. Those generally 
employed in this country indicate the 
message by the alternate divergence of 
one or two magnetic needles acted on 
by elciitric currents [lassing over them 
in different directions. 

MULLER, JoiiA^^’ES, a German 
2 )hysiologist, was born of humble j>a- 
rents at Coblentz, on the Rhine, in July 
1801. The earlier stages of his educa- 
tion were passed in the Gymnasium of 
( ’oblentz, and in 1819 he entered the 
University of Bonn. Four years after- 
warils he took his degree in medicine ; 
and in 1824, having obtained a xirize for 
an essay, he repaired to Berlin, where 
he succeeded Professor Charles Rudol- 
phi in 1833. Professor Muller may be 
said, by his works, his exiierimeiits, and 
his lectures, to have reversed many of 
tjie ancient 8X>ecidative xOiysiological 
doctrines and hy 2 )otheses, and to have 
substituted acute observation* and rigid 
deduction, bringing physiology within 
the range of a i)Ositive science, fciome 
time after the xmblication of the “Phy- 
siology of Man,” Professor Muller com- 
menced a journal devoted to his fa- 
vourite study, and has continued it up 
to the present time, often contributing 
extensively to its j)ages. He has not, 
however, limited his investigations to 
jihysiology, but turning his mind to the 
structure and classification of animals, 
he has rendered many important ser- 
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vices to science. His writings are so 
numerous that it would bo impossible to 
detail them. His separate imblicatiuns 
are carefully illustrated, the plates add- 
ing, if possible, to the literary and 
scientific value of the works. 

MIJLOCH, Miss Dinah Maria, an 
authoress, was born at Stoke- upou- 
Trent, Staffordshire, in 1820. It was 
not, however, until 1849 that she be- 
came known to the literary world. In 
that year she pul)lished lier charming 
work, “ The Ogilvies,” which imme- 
diately attracted the attention of the 
public. “ The Ogil vies,” tliough a fic- 
tion, exhi])ited a genial quality of heart, 
a philosopliy of enlai-ged benevolence, 
and a keenness in the perception and 
delineation of character, which rendered 
the work, to all ajjpearance, more one of 
reality than of imagination. It is at 
once dee]) in thought and pathetic in 
ontiment, while there runs through it 
here and there an occasional vein of 
humour. In 1850 she published 
“ Olive, ” which fully sustained lier re- 
putation, and perhaps advanced it, as 
the latter work displayed a riper style, 
and a closer penetration into minute 
phases of character. In 1851 appeared 
“ The Head of the Family,” one of the 
most admirable stories of Scottish life 
that has been written since the time 
when Galt was in his zenith. A fairy 
talc, entitled “Alice Learmont,” a com- 
position which seems to have given lier 
thoughts if new direction, was publislied 
in the same year. Miss Mulocli’s other 
works are “Agatha’s Husband,” “John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” one of the most 
popular works in English fiction, “A 
Life for a Life,” “lioinantic Tales,” 
“Bread upon the Waters, ” “Nothing 
New,” “ A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women,” and “Poems,” and “Dra- 
matic Tales.” She has also written 
various books for young people, among 
which we may cite “ Cola Monti,” “ A 
Hero,” “ The Little Lychetts,” “Our 


Year,” and others, which are of an ex- 
ceedingly instructive and interesting 
nature. 

MULREADY, William, R.A., a 
painter, was born at Ennis, in Ireland, 
j in 1786. In his fifteenth year he entered 
! the Royal Academy as a student. His 
pictures at first were small, and it was 
j not until 1815, when he exhibited his 
“Idle Boys,” that his position was as- 
sured, its merits being recognised by 
his election as an associate of the 
Academy. In 1816 his “Fight Intel* 
rupted ” insured his elevation to the 
rank of R. A. He never relajised in lus 
eflorts, or in his studies, even when a 
perfect master of his art, always consi- 
dering there was something to h‘arn. 
His works are exceedingly numerous, 
but latterly he has ajijieared only 
rare occasions before the public. The 
following of Mr. Mulreaily’s works are 
now to be seen in the National Collec- 
tion at the Soutli Kensington Museum : 

‘ ‘ N ear the Mall, ” “ Blacklieath Park , ’ ’ 

“ The Seven Ages,” “ The Fight Intcr- 
rui>tcd,” “(living a Bite,” ‘First 
Love,” “ The Sailing Match,” “Choos- 
ing the Wedding Gown,” “ The Toy- 
seller,” “Hampstead Heath,” and se- 
veral others. 

MUNCH, Petkr An ureas, a Nor- 
wegian historian, gcogra])her, and philo- 
logist, was born at Christiania, on the 
I5th December, 1810. After Ireing edu- • 
cated at 8kien, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Chri.stiania in 1828, and passed 
his examination for the law in 1834; but 
history and language having been his 
favourite studies, even in his sehool-days, 
he soon devoted himself entirely to them, 
and since 1837, when he obtained the 
Chair of History in the University of 
Christiania, his labours have been essen- 
tially literary. In 1859 he paid a visit 
to the Orkneys, in older to trace the 
vestiges of the ancient Norsemen. His 
works are very numerous, and to the 
class of readers and students to whom 
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they are specially addressed, are of no 
or<lini\ry importance. His chief work 
is “The History of the Norwe^an 
People” (* ‘ Dot Norskc Folks H istorie ”), 
from the earliest times, in six volumes. 
He has constructed and publish ed several 
maps of Norway, among which those 
of Southern Norway (Christiania, 1845), 
and of Northern Norway (Cdiristiania, 
1852), are the largest and most accurate 
which have hitherto appeared. At pre- 
sent he is living at Rome, whither he 
has been sent by the Norwegian ( govern - 
iiKuit, in order to search for documents 
illustrating the history of Norway, in : 
the Vatican and other archives ; and iii 
this work it is said he lias succeeded f.ir 
lieyoiid his expectations. 

MlJb(,CHlSON, Siu lluDEKiCK Im i*kv, 
I). C. L. , a geologist, was born at TaiTa- 
dale, in Ross-shirc, in 1792. He received 
his education at the Durham Grammar 
School, and afterwards at the Military 
College of M.u'low. From 1807 to 1815 
inclusive, he acted as anoHicer, first in the 
36th Foot in Spain and Portugal, after- 
w.irds on the staff of his uncle. General 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in Sicily; and 
latterly, as a captain in the 6th Dra- 
goons. He carried the colours of his 
first regiment, the 36tb, at Viraiera, 
under Wellesley; advanced with the 
army to Ma<lrid, and under Moore 
shared in tlie dangers of the retreat 
•to Corunim. At the peace of 1815 he 
mamed the only daughter of General 
Jlugonin, and left the army. After some 
years of foreign travel and occupation in 
field sports, he was led, by the persuasion 
of his wife and the advice of Sir Humphry 
Davy, to devote himself to science. In 
1825 he was elected a Fellow of the Geo- 
logical, and in 1826, of the Royal Society. 
He chose Geology iu the fiehl for his 
special line, and his early military habits 
peculiarly qualihed him for its pursuit. 
Mr. Murchison then undertook extensive 
geological tours, which comprised the 
greater portion of Europe. These have 


lasted for thirty-five years, and have 
resulted in the greatest advantage to 
the science of Geology. His first gi*eat 
work, completed after seven years of 
close and hard labour in England and 
Wales, was the “ Silurian System,” by 
which the older rocks containing organic 
remains (till then a chaotic assemblage) 
were reduced to a clear order. The 
next comj)rehcnsivo effort was to i)arallel 
the geological formations of Russia into 
thos<5 of his own country, as published 
in J845 (in conjimctioii witli his col- 
leagues Dc Verncuil and Von Keyserling 
in the large fpiarto vohmies entitled 
“ Ibissia and the Ural Moimtains.” From 
the exjierieiico so obtained, he was the 
first to ])r(Hlict tlie existence of gold in 
Australia. His ardour in promoting 
the eailtivatitm of geografiliical science is 
well known. He was not only one of the 
founders of the Royal (Jeograjihieal So- 
ciety, but has always been on its council ; 
he has piesided over it fr>r seven years, 
and has had the satisfaction of seeing it 
rise und(T his auspices to a high state 
of pros[)crity. In 1845 Mr. Murchison 
having completed his survey of Russia, 
the Emjieror Nicholas presented him 
with the Grand (h’oss of the Order of St. 

, Stanislaus and the cominandership of 
j St. Aline in diamonds, and upon his 
I retui’ii to England he obtained the royal 
permission to W'ear these Imperial orders, 
and received the boiiour of knighthood. 
Sir Roil erick M urehi son, t( > great sciei i ti f ic 
enimonce, unites the most generous re- 
gard for, and manifests the most promjit 
recognition of obscure w'oi'th. Many 
men of genius, exi>lorcrs of distant lamls, 
have been indebted to him for the 
frankness with which, when yet all 
imknown to fame, he proclaimed their 
merits. In 1855 Sir Roderick became 
Director-General of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Britain, including the Direction 
of the Goveriiniont School of Mines. 
He has received the honorary degrees of 
M.A. from the Universities of Gam- 
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bridge and Diirham, and is D.C.L. of 
Oxford ; lie is also a Trustee of the 
British Museum, of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
of the Hunterian Museum, and a incm- 
ber of most of the scientific academies 
in Europe ami America. Besides the 
works above mentioned. Sir Hoderick 
has published numerous memoirs in the 
Transactions of scientific societies — in all 
uji wards of one hundred — the most 
striking of which arc i»robably his 
“Alps, Apennines, and Carpathians,” 
and his recent classification of the rocks 
of his native Highlands, for which the 
first Brisbane ({old Medal of the Boyal 
Society of Edinburgh was jireseiited to 
him at the Aber<leen Meeting of the 
British Association. The Copley Medal, 
or first honour of the Royal Society of 
London, was awarded to him in 1847, for 
las “ Silurian System.” The condensed 
views of all his labours in clearing away 
the obscurities in which the order and re- 
lations of the oldest rocks were invtdved, 
is given in the last edition (1859) of his 
work “Siluria.” 

MUSSET, Paul Edmk dr, brother of 
the late Alfred de Musset, was born at 
Pans on the 7th of November, 1804. He 
is best known by Ins novels, which are 
written in a style at once calm and chaste. 
He resided for sometime at Venice, where 
he translated the eccentric memoirs of 
Gozzi, publishing them in the “Na- 
tional,” in 1846. In 1848 he became 
editor of •the dramatic department of 
that journal, and was esteemed for his 
conscientious criticisms. He has wnt- 
ten a few dramas, represented at the 
OdC'Ou, but his pruicijial works are the 
romances “La Table de NuiL” “La 
T6te et le Coeur,” “ Lauzun,” “Anne 
de Boleyn,” Les JPemmes de la Rcgence,” 
“ Le Bracelet,” “Mignard et Bigaud,” 
“ Orginaux du XVII. Siticle,” “Madame 
de la Guette, ” “Jean le Trouveur,” 
“Voyage en Italic,” and “Nouvelles 
Italiennes.” He has contributed a num- 


ber of articles to the ‘ ‘ llevue des l)eux 
Mondes.” 

NAPIER, Robert, a shipbuilder and 
mechanical engineer, was born at Dum- 
barton m 1791, where his father, though 
but a blacksmith by trade, gave his 
son a liberal education. From an early 
age, Mr. Napier had a great taste for 
mechanical pursuits, and despite liis 
father’s desire that he should proceed to 
college, he preferred being a skilled 
craftsman, and was therefore appren- 
ticed to his parent. At the end of his 
time he went to Edinburgh m 1811 ; 
and afterwards, in 1815, conunenced 
business on his own account in Glasgow, 
with very moderate means. In 1823 
he completed his first marine engine for 
a Clyde boat, and from that date his 
career has been one of continued pro- 
siierity. In 1840 he hiult and engined 
four steamers for the Cunard Line, and 
those were followed by others for a 
similar service. In 1856 he launched 
the Persia from hia yard near Glasgow, 
which is the largest steamer aftoat, with 
the exception of the Great Eastern, and 
belongs to the Cunard Company. Mr. 
Napier has held numerous government 
contracts, amongst which is one for an 
enormous stcaiu-ram, which is now in 
course of construction (September 1860). 
His extraordinary success has entirely 
depended on the excellent workmanship 
with which all his vessels o are con- 
structed, and a consecpieiit freedom 
from failuic. His firm employs several 
thousand hands, and is the most exten- 
sive concern on the Clyde. 

NAPIER, Vice-Admiral Sir 
CharlEvS, K. C.B. , M. P. , late commander 
of the Baltic fieet, horn 1786, is the eldest 
son of the late Hon. Charles Napier of 
Merchiston Hall, and grandson of the 
sixth Lord Napier. Sixty years ago Sir 
Charles entered the navy as a first-class 
volunteer, and during this long period 
of service he has always distinguished 
himself as a brave and dashing tar. He 
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served before Martinique, and was the I 
first to scale its walls, for which service ! 
he obtained promotion. He was engaged 
on the coast of Sicily in 1811, served in 
North America in 1813, and in 1820 was 
sent on special service to the coast of 
Portugal. In 1833 he was appointed to 
the command of the Portuguese fleet, 
engaged with the fleet of Hon Miguel, 
r nd gained a decisive victory for Don 
Pedro. In 1839 he was appointed second 
in command to Sir llobert Stopford in 
the Mediterranean, and after distinguish- 
ing himself in several actions he assisted 
at the taking of Acre. Por his Syrian 
and Egy]itian services he rccoivcil the 
thanks of Parlinuiiit, the dignity of 
K. C.B., and the decorations of almost all 
the military and naval orders in Ikirope. 
He afterwards hold for some time the 
command of the (diannel flccd. Siudi was 
the prestige of his name that, although 
no special favourite of government, 
when the Russian war was about to be 
proclaimed, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Baltic fleet. In that com- 
mand, however, he was doomed to he 
an cxam])lo of the signal folly into which 
the hero falls, who, when putting on his 
armour, boasts as one who is putting it 
oflf. The Baltic fleet was to take .Oon- 
stadt, hut licyond the blockade and the 
affair of Bomarsund, nothing was done. 
Sir Charles blamed the Admiralty for 
► not havinj^urnished him with the fitting 
fighting tools ; and there was no doubt 
that much of the cause of the resultless 
charaiiter of the expedition was due to 
official bungling. But although no very 
brilliant deed was done in the Baltic by 
Sir (Charles in the late war, his previous 
services confer sufficient renown, Egypt, 
Syria, Spain, have, each in turn, owned 
his prowess. But not alone as a naval 
commander is Sir Charles known ; his 
pen is ever quite as vigorous as his 
sword. The innumerable caustic epistles 
he has issued from time to time, have 
rendered him a thorn in the side of nearly 
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every administ^tion daring the last 
twenty years. Sir Charles Napier was 
elected member for vSouthwark in 1855, 
and at the dissolutions in 1857 and 1850, 
was again returned to the House of 
Commons. He has lately distinguisheii 
himself in the House by his continued 
onslaught on the Board of Admiralty 
respecting the state of the navy, and 
has brought forward several motions, 
which, liowevcr, have produced no etfect. 

NAPOLEON Ul., Chaklkh Louis 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French, 
born at Paris, in the Palace of the 
Tuih'rics, April 20th, 1808, is the third 
son of Louis Bonaparte, fonncrly King 
of Holland, by Horteiise Boauhariiois, 
daugliter of the Emjircss Josephine, 
lionis Napoleon was ba])tized hlovimiber, 
1810, by Cardinal Fesch, his gi'i‘at uncle; 
the Emx>eiY>r and liis iii'W Em^u’ess, Maria 
Louisa, standing s)>onsors. After tlie 
linal overtlu’ow of the fortum^s of the 
first Naxioleon, at Wateiloo, all the 
kings and queens of his raee or favour, 
with the sole excLqition of Beriiadotte, 
King of Sweden, who had xnovi'd false 
j to him, were rt'movod from their thrones. 
The Queen of Holland took refuge in 
Geneva, from whence she removed to 
Aix, in Savoy, to Augsburg, and lastly 
to Thurgovia, on the Swiss shores of tKe 
Lake of Constance. Here Louis Napo- 
leon jiassed the (juict years of his early 
youth and manhood. His first precep- 
tor was the Abbe Bei-traiid, by whom 
he was instmeted in the rudiments of 
knowledge. He subsequently studied 
classics under M. Lebas, since professor 
at the Paris Athcnaeimi. While at 
Augsburg the Prince acquired a high 
reputation at the Gymnasium, and 
exhibited considerable aptitude for the 
sciences, as well as for the study of the 
dead and living languages. He also 
devoted some attention to chemistry, in 
which he received instruction from M, 

I Gaspard,' at that period the principal 
' manager of a chemical manufactory in 
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.S’vWtzerlaiul. The military education of 
the Prince was not neglected, for he be- 
came a good fencer and rifleman, and an 
admirable horseman. At the garrison 
of Constance he received his first lessons 
in practical drill ; and having joined the 
camp at Thiirr, canton of Berne, he be- 
came y)roficient in artillery practict‘, 
under General Dufour, a veteran of the 
Empire. At this period of his youth, 
when freed from study, it was liis jdea- 
sure to take pedestrian jouriu^ys over the 
mountains and through tlie jiasses Dur- 
ing one of these trips the news of the 
revolution of July, 1830, rc^nehed him. 
3''he Bonaiiartes at once imagined that 
their opporiunity had come to return to 
France. When it was known that 
Louis-Phihiijie, Duke of Orleans, had 
been “elected” king, Louis Na])oleon 
and his family jietitioned for liberty to 
return to their native soil. The reipiest 
was refused. Louis Na])oleou suhse- 
(piently asked to be allowed to serve as 
a common soldier in the French army, 
but the only answer he received, or had 
a right to expect, was a ren(‘wal of his 
banishment. He was at Home, with 
his mother and his elder brother, when 
the revolution swept over Italy, and he 
took so active a part in the struggle of 
the Homans for civil freedom, that he 
was obliged to abscond from Home. 
He m(*t his brother at Florence, and 
both together fought against the Papal 
troops until hope was gone. His brother 
died at Borli, and he himself fell ill of 
fever at Ancona. Hunted at every turn, 
he contrived, amid many dangers, to 
make his way to England — the harbour 
of safety for all political refugees. He 
continued in London for a few months, 
and then removed to Areneiiberg in 
Switzerland. From 1832 to 1835 he 
wrote and published “Political Heve- 
ries,” “Political and Military Thoughts 
on Switzerland,” and a “Manual of 
Artillery.” The Duke of Heichstadt 
being still alive, the hopes of the Bona- 


partist and Hepuldican party in France 
turned towards him, during the early 
years of the reign of Louis-Philippe, and 
liefoiethe }K)wer of that monarch had 
been consolidated. In 1832, the death 
of the son of the great Napoleon left 
Ijouis Na]»oleon heir to the fortunes and 
the traditions of the Empire. In 1836 
he planned an attack on Strasbourg, 
calculating that, if successful, he could 
march ii[)on Paris, rouse the proAunces, 
.and convert to his cause the garrisons of 
Alsace and Lothringen. He gamed over 
a number of adherents to this daring and 
reckless plan, everything seemed favoiir- 
.ahle, but an unlucky accident, a division 
111 his followers, one part inarching in 
one din‘ction, and the other part another, 
caused the scheme to miscarry, and the 
Prince was made prisoner. His punish- 
mtmt was slight, — exile to the United 
States. Hetiirning to Europe, lie bent 
his steps once more to Switzi'rlaiid. 
The government of Louis- Philippe, re- 
pentant when too late of their former 
clemency, fearing the outbreak of some 
new conspiracy, demandial that tho 
exile should he ex] idled from Switzer- 
land ; hut as he had been enrolled as a 
SAvis.s citizen, the Cantons decided upon 
resisting the tlemand, as contrary to 
their rights as a free i»eo])le. The 
French Government jiressi'd tlieir de- 
mand by threat, and Louis Napoleon 
acting with a Avise discretion, which he* 
did not always exhibit, at that time 
sought shelter in more i>owerful Eng- 
land, where he arrived in 1838. In 
1840, impelled by that self-reliance, if 
not fatalism, which marks his eliaraeter, 
he undertook to make another desperate 
struggle for the Crown of France. He 
chartered a steamer in London, and 
Avith Count Montholon, and some fifty 
others, made a descent upon Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, 6th August. He in vain tried 
to induce the soldiers of the garrison, 
one of whom he shot dead, to join his 
standard, and after a futile attempt to 
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retreat on Ijoard the ‘ ‘ City of Edinburgh ” 
he was captured. Again the French 
government Was lenient. The Prince 
w;is tried, with his followers, in the fol- 
lowing October, and condemned to iin- 
juisonment for life in the citatlel of 
Ham. Here, in solitude and in suffer- 
ing, for upwards of six years, he had 
leisure to meditate upon the failure of 
his last schemes, and to devise greater 
ones for the future, all the while school- 
ing his mind by the noble teacliings of 
adversity. Suddenly, he astonished 
France, and all Eiu’ope, by making his 
escaj)e in the dress of a common work- 
man. Again hospitable England was 
open to him, and lie reajipearcd in 
London, no one suspecting the greatness 
of bis destiny, or looking upon him as 
(‘ther than a dcR]ierat(‘ and rash a<lven- 
turer. But his long-formed dcvSigu was 
seldom absent from his mind, and it is 
related that wlnm Louis-Philifipo was 
foolish enough to attempt to fan up the 
embers of his own fast fading ]>oj)ulanty 
by obtaining the consent of the British 
government for the removal of the re- 
mains of the gi’eat Na])oleon from St. 
Helena to the Jnvalides at Pari'^, the 
Fiince called upon an ambassador in 
London, with whom he W'as personally 
acquainted, and rubbing bis bands joy- 
ously together exclaimed — “ (hinme il 
ejit CP Louis- PliUippp^ il fait wm 
^’ew.” (“ \^liat a fool Louis-Philippe is; 

he is ]ilaying my game !”) The result 
verified the prediction, and when the 
corruption of that monarch’s system of 
government at home, and his intrigues 
abroad, more especially in Spain, had so 
exasperated the French people as to lead 
to the memorable outbreak of February 
1848, and his expulsion from France, 
one of the first measures of the new 
Government, upon the motion of M. 
Louis Blanc, was the nullification of the 
decree of exile passed upon all the mem- 
bers of the Bonaparte family. Prince 
Louis Napoleon did not immediately re- 


tivrn to France, hut ten weeks after the 
abdication of Louis-Philippe served as a 
special constable in the streets of Lon- 
don, in defence of law and order, when 
both Were imperilled by the great 
Chai-tist demonstration of the lOth of 
April. Elected a member of the Na- 
tional Assembly by several places, he 
made choice of Paris, and took his seat 
in that body, which it afterwiuds ])e- 
came his “destiny” to overthrow. A 
candidiite for the Presidency of the 
liejiuhlic, in o])position to General 
Cavaignac, who had rendered himself, 
luipopnlar with the ultra-democracy by 
the rigour, if not cruelty, with which lie 
had cm shed an insurrection of the 
people, he was elected by o, /)20 
votes, wdiilc his oiiponent had less than 
two millions. His oath, on assuming 
the Presidency, may he quoted hero : — 
“In the presence of God, and liofoi'C 
tlie French people, 1 swear to remain, 
faithful to tlie Democratic Bepublic, 
and to fulfil all the duties imposed oi^ 
me by the Constitution.” But the ultra- 
Democrats and Socialists, aideil by the 
im])racticablo National Assembly, and 
its duly aiqminted general, Cliangariiier, 
brought affairs to a dead lock ; and 
there would have been an end of the 
Bonapartes, or at all events of the Pre- 
sident, had he not acted in self-defence. 
Having previously prcjiared all his mea- 
sures, the President and his chosen 
friends began to work. On the morn- 
ing of December 2iid, every iyHuential 
man known in Pans to be oiiposcd to 
the Bonapartist system, was seized, im- 
prisoned, or escorted to the frontiers. 
The Assembly was dissolwd, and the 
President proclaimed Dictawr. So dar- 
ing an act was not effected without 
bloodshed. The troops shot down in 
the streets all who ajipeared in favour 
of the Constitution; and thus having 
completely subdued all opposition, and 
baptized the new regime in blood and 
fire, he offered himself to the nation as 
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President for ten years. Opposition was 
in vain, for the ai*iny was staunch in 
snpptut of the nephew and representa- 
tive of the great Napoleon, and he was 
triumphantly elected. This condition 
of affairs continued for about a year, 
when in 1852 he resolved to make a tour 
of ^tho departments, and test the popu- 
larity of his name, and the opinion of 
the country. Wherever he went he 
was received with shouts of acclamation 
and cries of I' Eniperf^iu'. It can- 

not be <lonicil that those mauifestatioiiH 
were genuine and spontaneous, and he 
accepted them as tlie will of the nation 
that the “ Mmjiiro ” should be restorctl. 
All having been pre-arranged jirior to 
his tour, and the country being really, 
th«)ugh unwisely, alarmed at tlie projects 
of Socialists and lied Republicans, and 
knowing moreover that change of title 
could add nothing to the already su- 
preme authority of the President, ho was 
elected Emx)eror. Ho was accordingly 
proclaimed in December 1852, exactly 
one year from the date of the coup 
He assumed tbe title of Maimleon HI., 
and was at once recognised by Great 
Britain as a sovereign elected by the 
people, and more tardily by the other 
great ])owers. The new Em}Hjror de- 
clared that his empire was “peace,” 
but the promise lias not ])een realized. 
Having put forth jireteiisnuis con- 
nected with the ciisto<ly of the Holy 
Places in Palestine, projects deeply 
laid, ami with ulterior views on the 
great question of the Papacy, the Em- 
jieror of Russia became alarmed for the 
stability of his influence in the East; 
and sent mission to Constantinople, 
under Priuce Menschikoff, the complica- 
tions arising out of which produced the 
alliance between Great Britain and 
Prance, intended to curb the ambition 
and the pretensions of the Czar. The 
war in the Crimea was the speedy re- 
sult, a war humiliating to Russia, and 
in its progress not altogether satisfac- 


tory to the high spirited people of Eng- 
land. Its cost, however, was too great 
for the resources of France, and the war 
was not so popular among his people as 
the Emperor wished. Sebastopol, after 
n, long siege, having been captured, with 
the lion’s share of the glory to the arms 
of France, the Emperor suddenly de- 
clared himself satisfied, and would go 
no further. Great Britain reluctantly 
acquiesced : an unsatisfactory }>eacc was 
made ; and the popularity gained for tlic 
Emi>eror in this country grtjw less and 
less fervent, and threatened to be en- 
tirely extinguished, if not replaced by 
animosity or jealousy. This growung 
iJl-feehng was strengthened in 1857-8, 
by the injudicious demand made upon 
the British Gi>verinnent, by that of the 
French Emperor, to alter the laws af- 
fecting ])ulitical and other exiles in Eng- 
land, to meet the c-aso of the persons 
.supjiosed to be implieateil in the coav- 
ardlyattimipt at assassination, with whic h 
the nanui of Orsini is so infamously 
associated. 'J’his attempt to dictate to a 
friendly nation, so jealous and so sus- 
ceptible of its dignity as Great Britain, 
and the manner in which tlie British 
Government ap])earcd dis^ioscid to yield 
to it, led to tlie downfall of tlie Pal- 
merston administration, and increased 
the ])re-existing coolness for the person 
and policy of the Emperor. The largo mi- 
litary, but more especially \he naval ar 
maments of France, and the foi-titications 
of Cherbourg, within five hours’ sail of 
our coast, and whicli seemed to have no 
possible object or necessity but an inva- 
sion of England, created, if not a panic, 
a wide-spread alarm, that we were not 
sufficiently prejiarod to confront such a 
peril ; and the press, the j^eople, and 
the parliament, being of one mind upon 
the subject, the Government was com- 
pelled to take the necessary measures 
for securing our naval supremacy against 
the attacks of all comers — whether 
France alone, or France in combination 
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with any power or powers on the earth. 
Ill the midst of these preparations, Eu- 
rop(‘ was startled on the Ist of January, 
1859, by a declaration of the Emjieror 
of the French to the Austrian ambas- 
sador, at Paris, exjiressive of his regret 
that the relations between the two 
countries were no longer satisfactory. 
The j)rice of the public funds went down 
rapidly in every capital of the civilized 
world ; and it was calculated that 
w'itliin three weeks after the ominous 
words had been spoken, ])ul)lic scenrities 
in the various ca])ital3 of Europe hail 
been dcprc'ciated by them to the ex- 
t(*nt of, at h'ast, sixty miHions ster- 
ling. In due time, Austria having been 
placed in such a ])osjtion that she must 
either fight or lose her Italian provinces ' 
and her rank in Eiiro])e, the Emperor, 
brands Joseph, jilaycd the game of the 
Emperor of the Freiieli, by declaring 
war against the King of Sardinia, and 
his French ally. The Emjierov Napoleon 
])laccd himself at the head of his army, 
appointed the Empress to act as llogcnt 
during his absence, and in tin; course of 
a few weeks proved to foes as well as to 
friends, that ho was both a ih(3orctieal 
and a practical soldier, and that he had 
all the qualifications of a gn'at general, 
lie marehed Irom victory to victory ; 
gained laurels at the hard-fought field of 
Magenta, and finally defeated the whole 
• Austrian ajiny at the great and ilocisivc 
battle of Solferino. Tlic famous quadri- 
lateral of fortr(!sses, supjioscd to be im- 
pregnable, lay before him, where Aus- 
tria might have accepted the prolonga- 
tion of hostilities, with something like 
a well-founded anticipation that Solfe- 
rino would be the last victory of the 
year, and that the tide of battle might 
he turned against the invader. But no 
one suspected peace. Yet peace was 
imminent and pre-arranged. The Em- 
peror of the French thus proved him- 
self as great in war as in domestic ad- 
ministration : he had wrested Lombardy, 


with its beautiful capital of Milan, from 
the grasp of Austria, and done enough 
for his future fame, as well as for his 
present purpose. An armistice was con- 
cluded biitweeii the two Emperors ; who, 
on the following day, had a private in- 
terview at a little road -side li< ; m the 

small town of Villafranea, and, to jbhe 
surprise of the whole world, agreed to 
the terms of a peace ; by which Lorn- 
hardy was ceded to France, and by 
France to kSardiiua ; and Veiii'tia, with 
the qiiailrilat oral, left in the possession of 
Austria. The Emperor of the Erench 
agreed, at the same time, to the restora- 
tion of tJie sovereigns of Parma, Mo- 
dena, and Tiiseaijy, wlio liad heen 
expiillc'd l)y their subjects, when the 
Fn;ne,li army entered Italy ; l)ut the 
attitude absiiiTied by the J’uscaus and 
Modenese, and the siqiport they ri‘- 
eeivcd fioni the ]mblic opinion of all 
Italy, as well as of England, whose 
government deelariMl itself against the 
right of any power to force back their 
sovereigns iijioii the ]>eo])lo against their 
clearly expressed wishes, jJaced him in 
a dilemma. I'o escape from it, so as not 
to incur any reproach from Austria, for 
breach of faith with regard to the ticaty 
of Yillafraiica, he juoposed a (congress of 
theEuro]iean 2 )owers. to assemble in Pans, 
to discuss the whole subject of ltal 3 \ 
But the project fell tliroiigh, and Italy 
remains armed and cxiieet.int, deter- 
mined to be mistn‘ss of lier own des- 
tinies. The quarrel with Austn.i, and the 
general results of the Italian cjimpaign, 
m>t having been of a natmo to regain 
for the Emperor the lost sympathies of 
the British }>cople, wdiose alJiance he 
seems earnestly to court as one of the 
surest bulwarks of his throne and dy- 
nasty — he made, early in ISfiO, a new 
and more sagacious move than he had 
hitherto attempted. Though the French 
people, with the sole exception of the 
wine growers of Bordeaux, Burgundy, 
and the Rhone, are universally Protec- 
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tionists, the Emperor — fond of surprises 
— declared himself a convert to the prin- 
ciples of Free -trade, and notified an 
approaching relaxation of the suicidal 
stringencies of the French tariff. Aided 
by tlie experience and advice of Mr. 
(Vdxlen, who was charged with a con- 
tidential mission to that effect from the 
British Government, a treaty of com- 
merce between France and Great Bri- 
tain was drawn u]), of which the prin- 
ciple was triumjiliantly affirmed in the 
British House of Commons ; and the 
Emperor regained that popularity in 
Flngland which he enjoyed in tlie early 
stages of the (himoan war. Tliis is, 
peril aps, the most imfiortant act, both 
to France and lingland, of his rinnark- 
able and ovoiittnl career ; and pregnant 
with imtold and iiiiimagined blessings 
to both iiation.s. Though it cannot be 
said that the Emperor has given the 
French the freedom wliudi they covet, 
it cannot he denied that he is in other 
respects a great, an illustrious, and a 
magnificent sovereign. He has done 
what pre\ious sovereigns longed, but 
did lUifc dare, to attemjit. He has com- 
jilcted the Louvie and the Hue de Ri- 
voli, and made Paris — beautiful even 
•before his time — the most eminently 
beautiful city iu the world. Imjirove- 
meiit has followed liis footsteps wherever 
he has gone ; and if Napoleon I. was 
the Julius (.’lesar of France, Najioloon 
III. is justly entitled to be called her 
Augustus., The Emperor having failed 
to ally himself with some of the royal 
houses of Europe, married, on the 29th 
January, 1853, Eug 6 nic Marie de Guz- 
man, Countess de Teba, born 5th May, 
1820, by whom he has one son, Napo- 
leon Eugene Louis Jean Joseph, Prince 
Imperial, horn March lOth, 1856. 

NARVAEZ, Don Ramon, Duke of 
Valencia, was born in Andalusia, in 
1800. He entered the military service 
at an early age as a cadet, and soon be- 
came distinguished by his gallantry. In 


1822 he ranged himself on the liberal 
side, and most courageously contributed 
in quelling an attack made by the royal 
party against the revolutionists in July 
of that year. Having, however, been 
wounded, diu-ing the next year he retired 
from active life to his native place for 
nearly ten years. Tn 1836 he took com- 
I mand under Espartero ; but about four 
I years afterwards, he entirely changed 
his political views, and leaving the cause 
of the (Constitution, hccame a Royalist. 
Tn 1844 he became President of the 
Council, and was created Duke of Va- 
lencia, but sustained a reverse of royal 
favour within three years aftorwarils. 
The revolutionary events of 1854 t(* 
1856 again served to raise Narvaez to 
power in place of G’ Donnell. He was 
again made President of the CounciJ, 
and used energetic 01101158 in restoring 
the regal authority. However, iu a 
country like Spain, where intrigue is the 
rule, and consistency the exception, it is 
no matter of surprise that the year 1859 
found O’Donnell at once Prime Minister, 
CVimmander of the, forc»*s, destined to 
chastise Morocco in the war which has 
just been coiicludc'd, and thus at tlu' 
same time tlie su})[)lanter of Narv;iez. 

NASH, JosEPif, water-coloiu* painter, 
was born in 1813, and is eminent for 
his illustrations of arebiteetiiral interiors. 
His career has been one of unbroken 
success, as, from the momeqj) bis draw- 4 
iiigs from the architecture of the Middle 
Ages became known, his works have 
been in demand. His “Mansions of 
England in the Olden Time,” published 
in lithography, over a sjiace of ten years, 
forms a splendid gallery of architectural 
portraiture as it was some century or 
two since. He has illustrated Shak- 
spere and Sir Walter Scott with great 
felicity. All Mr. Nash\s works are re- 
markable for their exceeding care and 
conscientious handling : however trifling 
the object may be, it receives its proper 
treatment. He has three water-colour 
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paintings in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, ^uz., “The West End of Rouen 
Catliedral,” “Rochester,” and “The 
Hall at Speke. ” 

NASMYTH, James, a practical en- 
gineer, was born at Edinburgh, on 
the 19th August, 1808. At an early 
age he showed a taste for mechani- 
cal pursuits, and was accustomed by 
his father to the use of tools and the 
employment of a pencil. After studying 
at the University, where he was much 
esteemed, he set out for London in 1829, 
and entei’cd the engineering establish- 
ment of Messrs. Maudslay and Field. 
Returning thence to his native city in 
1832, he remained two years anangmg 
tools for his intended entry into com- 
mercial life on his own account. In the 
spring of 1834 he settled in Manchester, 
and commenced on a small scale, those 
now extensive works with which his 
name is associated. He had there many 
didiculties to overcome, the chief of 
which was, the repe<ated attempts of 
Trades Unionists among the men in his 
c iriploy to subject his establishment to 
the dictation of their society’s rules; but 
the successful rcsistau(;c he oflercd re- 
sulted in the perfect emancipation of the 
manufactory from all sucli interference. | 
He erected workshops at Patricroft, and 
there brought out in a short period his 
pile-diiving machine, steam hammer, 
and othe^ contrivances for facilitating 
the production of machinery, which have 
made his name known wherever the 
value of modern mechanism is under- 
stood- He retired from the concern at 
the close of 1856, with an ample reward 
for the exertions of mind and b^xly 
which he had made during his previous 
successful career. 

NEES VON ESENBECK, Ciinrs- 
TiAN Godfrey, a German botanist, was 
born at Reichenberg, in the Odenwald, 
February 1776, and studied medicine at 
the University of Jena. He practised 
for several years, and was appointed suc- 


cessively Botanical Professor in the Uni- 
versities of Erlangen, Bonn, and Breslau. 
At Breslau he held the chair from 1831 to 
1851, when he was removed on account 
of his assumed connexion with the re- 
volutionary movements of 1848. He is 
an able botanist, a skilful classilier, and 
gives to the science a philosophic tone 
which is now becoming prevalent in 
Germany. His botanical works are 
very numerous, and he has written, 
besides, several volumes on philosophy 
and the ))olitics of the day. His lirst 
treatise, “ Die Algcn des Susseii Was- 
sers, &c.,” was imblislicd in 1814; and 
Ills last, “A Scries of Rcscan;h(‘s and 
Observations on Animal Magnetism,’^ 
ill 1853. 

NESSELRODE, Oiurles Rouert, 
(.’oMTE DE, a Russian (lijJomatist and 
politician, was l)orn at Lisbon, in 1780. 
His early career was in coiiiiexiou witli 
military atlairs, but he soon showed 
the bent of liis disposition by entcriug 
into the diplomatic service, in wliich he 
has acted successfully in Russian maitcis 
for more than half a century. His hrst 
occupation was that of “attacli6” to 
the Prussian coui-t. In 1807 he was 
eomicctod with the embassy to Paris, 
and subsequently took part in the 
vaiious events which transpired till the 
fall of Napoleon in 1814, suiting his 
policy to the vaiious changes, as expe- 
diency rather than jirinciple induced 
him. From that period till very lately, 
the administration of forcigiF affairs has 
been mostly in his hands. He was some- 
what compromised in Russia with the 
patriotic party, owing to his supposed 
want of integrity during the late Cri- 
mean war, and has not lately taken an 
active part in public matters, although 
he still retains high office in Russia. 

NEWCASTLE, Henry Pelham Clin- 
ton, Duke of, was born 22nd May, 
1811. After being educated at Eton, 
he studied at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
firot entered Parliament in 1832, as mem- 
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ber for South Nottinghamshire. As Lord 
Lincoln he held several offices under 
different administrations from 1834 till 
1846, when he was for a short time the 
chief Secretary for Ireland. When Sir 
Robert Peel commenced his Free- trade 
measures, Lord Lincoln became a sup- 
porter of that statesman, and was mem- 
ber for the Falkirk Burghs till 1851, 
when he succeeded to the dukedom on 
the death of his father. He was also a 
member of Ijord Aberdeen’s Coalition 
Ministry, which, although including 
“all the talents,” had the misfortune 
not to include that of success. The ge- 
neral feeling of the country being, that 
the W'ar in the Crimea was not vigor- 
ously and judiciously managed, the 
Duke, who w'as Secretary at War, al- 
though feeling that he was not to blame, 
made himself the victim of popular 
clamour, and resigned in 1855. He 
shortly afterwards visited the seat of 
war, for the purpose of investigating the 
condition of matters there. On the re- 
turn of Lord Palmerston to power in 
1859, the Duke was made Secretary for 
the Colonics. He has lately (1800) ac- 
comjianied the Prince of Wales to Ca- 
nada, and by his judicious and affable 
demeanour has accpiired the esteem of 
all parties with whom he has had to 
deal. 

NEWMAN, Rev. John Henry, 
D.D,, brother of F. W. Newman, was 
born in London, in 1801. After being 
some time at a school at Ealing, he pro- 
ceeded to Trinity College, Oxford, where 
he ma<le a rapid and successful progress. 
In 1818 he gained a scholarship, in 1822 
was made Fellow of Oriel, in 1824 was 
ordained deacon, in 1825 priest, and in 
the same year was chosen Vice- Principal 
of one of the HaUs, and subsequently 
Vicar of St. Mary’s. Dr. Newman is 
best known as the author of a cele- 
brated tract, “ No. 90,” published in 
1841, which produced an astonishing 
sensation throughout theological circles, 


and which was in reality an attempt to 
fuse the doctrines of the English establish- 
ment with those of the Homan Catho- 
lic Church. Dr. Newman, like many 
of his followers, thought it his duty to 
secede from the Church of England, and 
j in 1845 he joined the Catholics, becom- 
ing Principal of the Roman Catholic 
University of Dublin, in 1851. He has 
subsequently resigned this office, and 
has lately appeared on the Continent as 
a preacher in some of the leading Catholic 
cathedrals, where he has most earnestly 
hold forth in favour of the dogmas of 
the Romish Church. He has published 
several i>am]>hlets relating to the contro- 
versies of which he has been the para 
matjna ; and is the author of the article on 
Miracles in the “ Encyclopaedia Metro- 
politana,” and of many volumes of ser- 
mons. Dr. Newman is understood to 
be engaged on the new translation of 
the Scriptures which the English Roman 
Catholics have at present in preparation. 

NEWMAN, Francis William, a 
theological and literary author, was 
born in London, in 1805. His early 
education was conducted at Ealing. In 
1822 he wont to Worcester Cfdlege, and 
was Fellow of Balliol College in 1826. 
Mr. Newman, like his brother, seceded 
from the Church of England, but on 
entirely dilFerent principles, and has 
been distinguished for an energetic de- 
fence of opinions, which by #iome have 
been thought to be verging towards 
scepticism. He is the author of several 
works on religious subjects, the beat 
known of which are — “The Soul, her 
Sorrows and Aspirations,” “ The Pha- 
ses of Faith,” and a “History of the 
Hebrew Monarchy.” His other writings 
are a translation of the “Odes of Ho- 
race,” “Regal Rome,” “Lectures on 
Logic,” “Lectures on Political Eco- 
nomy,” and a “Grammar of the Berber 
Language.” He contributed articles for 
many years to the Eclectic and Prospec- 
tive Reviews, and he now writes on 
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politicjJ subjects for the “Westminster 
Review. ” To give some idea of the range 
of his acquirements, it may be added 
that he is the author of papers on Ellip- 
tic Integrals, &c., which imply extensive 
reading in the higher mathematics. 

NICHOLS, John Gough, F.S. A., an 
antiquarian, was bom in London, in 
1807. He was educated, at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and embarked in literary 
pursuits before he had attained to man- 
hood. After materially assisting his 
grandfather in the completion of the 
“Progress, &c. of King James L,” he 
completed that work, when left unfi- 
nished at his grandfather’s death. For 
thirty- two years, from 1824 to 1856, he 
compiled the obituary for the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine;” and from January 
1852 to Jiuie 1856, he was the sole 
editor of that time-honoured periodical. 
The “CollcctaueaTopographicaet^jiene- 
alogica,” set on foot by Sir Thomas 
Phillipiis, Sir Frederick Madden, and the 
Rev. Dr. Pandinal, in 18114, was chiefly 
conducted by him, and completed in 
8 vols. 8vo, 1843, He also edited its 
sequel, the “Topographer and Gene- 
alogist,” in 3 vols. His distinct works 
are “Autographs of Royal, Noble, 
Learned, ami Remarkable, Persons con- 
spicuous in English History “London 
Pageants “ Description of Fresco Paint- 
ings discovered in the Guild Chapel of 
8tratford-*ipon-Avon, and of the Cor- 
poration Records of the same Town 
“ Description of the Monuments of the 
Earls of Warwick, &c., in the Beau- 
champ Chapel;” “The Pilgrimage of 
Canterbury and Walsingham,” trans- 
lated from Erasmus; “The Armorial 
Windows of Woodhouse Chapel.” After 
having acted as treasurer of the Sarloy 
Society from its formation in 1834, a 
position which he still retains, Mr. 
Nichols, in 1838, set on foot the Cam- 
den Society, which has, up to the present 
time, issued more than eighty works, 
besides suggesting the establishment 


of many book-printing societies on the 
like poinilar plan as the Shakspere, the 
Percy, the Parker, and the Sydenham 
Societies. 

NIEPCE, De Saint Victor, Claude 
Marie Francois, a French chemist and 
photographer, was born at St. Cyr, on 
26th July, 1805. Having studied at 
Saumer he entered the army, and after 
passing through various grades became 
a chef d'escadron in 1854. M. Niepce 
had meanwhile devoted himself to sci- 
entific pursuits, and it is chiefly from 
his discoveries in photograjihy that he 
became so well known. To his uncle 
and M. Daguerre are due the merit of the 
first successful attempts to obtain like- 
nc^sses by the action of light on salts of 
silver. M. Daguerre used for this pur- 
pose silver plates, whose surface-s were 
rendered sensitive to the action of light 
by exposing them for a short time to the 
vapour of iodine, &c. M. Niepce im- 
provc<l on this troublesome and uncer- 
tain i>rocess, by showing tliat the surface 
of glass properly prejiarcd with albumen, 
&c., might bo ernxdoyed with advantage ; 
and the i>resent mode of photographing 
on glass where collodion is used, is simply 
an expansion of the ideas first suggCvSted 
by him. M. Niepce next showed that, 
by certain agents, light might not only 
be emiiloyed to give the efTect of an 
ordinary jiicture, but also bo used to en- 
grave the result on plates of metal. This 
process has since been extended, and at 
the present time excellent engraved co})- 
per plates arc produced, entirely by the 
action of light and electricity, and Muth- 
out the least skill or Work on the part 
of the operator beyond that of applying 
the chemical agents. M. Niepce has 
published several works on his favourite 
pursuit, among which are his “Photo- 
graphy on Glass,” “The Production of 
Coloured Images by the Action of Light,” 
and ‘ ‘ Sun Engravings on Steel andGlass. ” 
His principal productions are collected 
in one work, of eight volumes, entitled 
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* * Photographic Researches. ” M. Niepce 
is a member of many of the learned 
societies of Euroi)e, and is a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. 

NIGHTINGALE, Miss Florence, 
an English phUauthropist, was born at 
Florence, in 1820. She was principally 
educated at home, and there acquired a 
knowledge of several modern languages. 
Very early, even in childhood, she mani- 
fested sympathy with affliction in every 
form that presented itself. Tliis gentle 
and true spirit was sustained in her by 
her friends, who gave her ample encou- 
ragement. She visited schools and hos- 
pitals within reach of Lea Hurst, where 
she was brought up, her appearance being 
always welcome to the poor, the sick, 
and the needy. But the fi(dd of Lea 
Hurst was too narrow for her expansive 
benevolence. She wished to understand 
suffering in all its phases, and to ad- 
minister to its alleviation. She went 
to London and examined workhouses, 
reformatories, and hospitals ; observing, 
as she proceeded, the modes of nursing in- 
valids, and then visited many hospitals in 
the country towns with a similar feeling 
and sentiment. Miss Nightingale c.ame 
to the conclusion that a staff of edu- 
cated nurses is essential, and that a 
school for training them to their duties 
was much required. Slie learned that such 
an establishment existed in Germany, 
that it was successful, and she resolved 
to enter it as a voluntary nurse. She 
there spent upwards of six months, and 
saw many ladies attending the sick 
without dread of catching disease. It 
was thus that she acquired all absence 
of fear, and fully felt the grandeur of 
her earthly mission. Leaving Ger- 
many in 1851, she visited the hospitals 
and asylums for the poor in France and 
Italy. After returning to England, slie 
was for some time in ill health ; but, 
notwithstanding, pursued her career of 
self-training. The war in the Crimea 
breaking out, the Secretary-at-War 


found the wounded of the French sol- 
diery carefully tended by French Sis- 
ters of Charity, and urged Miss Night- 
ingale to take the superintendence of a 
staff of nm*ses attached to the British 
camp. She acceded to this request, 
and leaving her family and friends, pro- 
ceeded to the (Mmea, to enter on her 
mission of mercy. Sickness spread to 
an alarming extent through the British 
forces in the East ; at one time, ten 
thousand men were ill in the various 
hospitals. Miss Nightingale was every- 
where, and by her cheerful demeanour 
and thoughtful consideration smoothed 
many a rough i>iUow. She returned to 
England in 1856, weak in health, but 
honoured by her. country- —from the 
Queen down to tlm lowest subject. A 
subscri]>tion was raised for a testimonial 
to her, but she requested that it might 
be applied to founding an institution 
for training nurses. Since her return, 
althoiigh a comi>lete invalid, she has been 
the prime mover in the wise and suc- 
cessful measures initiated by Mr. Sidney 
Herbert and his colleagues to reduce the 
high rate of mortality in the British 
army, and has taken a most lively in- 
terest in the establishment of the Army 
Medical College at Chatham. Miss 
Nightingale has lately published a work 
entitled “ Notes on Nursing,” which, 
from its eminently practical nature, is 
calculated to do much good, 

NOEL, Tub Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Wriothslev, M.A., bom in 1799, is 
the third son of Sir Gerard Noel Noel, 
Bart., and brother to the Earl of Gains- 
borough. He was educated, and took his 
degree of M.A., at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Noel was for many years 
an eminent member of the Church of 
England, and one of her most faithful 
ministers ; and as a popular preacher 
exerted himself strenuously in the cause 
of missions, but taking views of baptism 
different from those inculcated by the 
Church of England, he, though appa- 
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rcntly with reluctance, severed his con- 
nexion with that Cliurch, and became a 
Baptist minister. He produced a great 
effect by his pamphlet on the Corn-laws, 
which was' published many years ago, 
and in which he nobly pleaded the cause 
of the poor. Previous to leaving the 
Church of England, he was one of her 
Majesty’s Chaplains. He. has published 
several popular devotional works, and 
has long been esteemed for his eminently 
philanthropic sjnrit. 

NORMANBY, Constantine Henry 
Pmrps, Marquis of, an English dijdo- 
matist, was born in May, 1797. He was 
educated at Harrow and Cambridge, 
and returned to Parliament on the Whig 
interest for Scarborough, in 1818. He j 
was in favour of Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and of Parliamentary Reform. 
His father finding fault with him for j 
advocating these principles, he resigned 
his seat and went to Italy, but after 
being absent about two years he re- 
turned and sat for Higham Ferrers. 
He succeeded to the peerage as Lord 
Mulgrave in 1851, and shortly after- 
wards was appointed (xovernor of Ja- 
maica, and during his term of ofiiice 
the emancipation of the slaves was 
effected. In 1833 he returned to Eng- 
land, and in 1834 was Lord Privy 
Seal. In 1835 he accepted the then 
difficult office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, *which position he held for 
four years. He was made a marquis ih 
1838 ; and in 1839 became Secretary 
for the Colonies, but after holding that 
oftice a few months he was appointed 
Home Secretary. In 1846 he was Am- 
bassador to Paris, and in that capacity 
recognised the Provisional Grovernment 
in 1848, approving the measure of 
Cavaignac to suppress further insur- 
rectionary manifestations. He remained 
in Paris until after the coup 
and the election of Louis Napoleon 
as Emperor. In 1854 his diplomatic 
services were transferred to the court of 


I Tuscany, a change generally considered 
indicative of his ultimate removal from 
diplomatic employment. He was re- 
lieved of the Tuscan embassy in 1858, 
and has since resided in England, taking 
frequent part in the debates of the 
IJ])])cr House on questions of continental 
policy. Lord Normanby has written 
some four or five novels, which were 
popular, but are now almost forgotten. 
His latest literary production is “A 
Year of Revolution,” being his Parisian 
experience of 1848-9. This work lias 
been severely criticised. 

NORTON, The Honourable Caro- 
LiN E Elizabeth Sarah, granddaughter 
of the celebrated Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, was born in 1808. Her father 
died when she was very young, and she 
and her two sisters, the present Duchess 
of Somerset and the Dowager Lady 
Dufferin, were educated l>y thiur mo- 
ther. Mrs. Norton wrote verses at 
an early age, but it was not until 
after her marriage with the Honourable 
G. C. Norton, one of the police ma- 
gistrates of London, that she became 
known to the literary world. Her first 
work was “The Sorrows of Rosalie,” 
published auQuymously in 1829, which 
was followed in 1830 by “ The Undying 
One,” This volume established Mrs. 
Norton’s place among the most emi- 
nent of living poetesses. A number of 
other works, chiefly poetical, succeeded, 
but none so popular as “ The Undying 
One.” She contributed to Jhe Annuals 
for several years, and has written one 
novel, “Stuart of Dunleath.” 

N O V E L L O , Madame Clara, 
Countess Gigliucci, an English vjjcalist, 

I is daughter of Mr. Vincent Novello, a 
musician of considerable repute, and 
was born in London, June 1818. In 
1827, when quite a child, she commenced 
her musical studies at York, and was 
afterwards entered a pupil of the Con- 
servatoire de Musique Sacr6 at Paris. 
Young though she was, Miss Novello, 
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by devoting her whole heart to the sub- j 
ject, became distinguished in the Aca- 
demy for her intelligent manner of ren- 
dering Church music. In 1833 she 
returned to England, and made her first 
appearance at a concert given at Wind- 
sor, and was afterwards engaged to sing 
at the Ancient (Concerts. Mendelssohn 
invited her to Leipsic, and she charmed 
the public of that city. Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and Germany were visited by 
her, and on account of the beauties of 
her style she was higlily successful. 
Possibly her first greiit appearance was 
made at the Manchester Fcjstival, in 
1836, when she fairly divided the palm 
with Mall bran in oratorio music. She 
afterwards studied for the lyric stage, 
ami took for her first part “Semira- 
mide,” at Padua, Rossini recommend- 
ing that special line of art. It was one 
of the most <lifficult rftlea that a young 
can tat rice could undertake, but Miss 
Novello carried the piece through bril- 
liantly, and thenceforward she was 
eagerly sought for to appear on the 
stage, in the concert-room, and at ora- 
torios. She maiTied in 1848, but re- 
turned to the stage in 1860. At the 
Glasgow Musical Festival, in January 
1860, she gained golden opinions. She 
then returned to Italy to fulfil an en- 
gagement at the Scala of Milan. But 
her career may now be regarded as 
closed. The two great performances of 
sacred music, at the Crystal Palace, 
October 1860, were her adimx to the 
public of the metropolis. At length, the 
brighter days which have begun to shine 
on Italy, and other circumstances, now 
allow her to cease from her self-imposed 
toils — no longer Madame Clara Novello, 
but the Countess Gigliucci, — to retire 
with her husband to the enjoyment of 
her proper social position in her adopted 
country. 

O’BRIEN, WiLUAM Smith, an Irish 
politician of the independent school, is 
descended from the ancient kings of 


Munster, and was born at Dromoland, 
in 1803. He was educ.ated at Harrow 
and Cambridge, and having inherited a 
considerable fortune from his mother, 
he was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Ennis in 1830, afterwards in 
1835 for Limerick. Though closely con- 
nected with various aristocratic families, 
he joined O’Connell in demanding a re- 
peal of the Union, as the only remedy 
for Irish grievances. But the great 
agitator and Mr. O’Brien differed on 
one essential point ; the former believed 
ill the efficacy of moral force, while 
the latter contended that nothing could 
be extorted from the British Govern- 
ment, except by demonstrations of phy- 
sical power. The Young Ireland party, 
of which Mr. O’Brien was the leader, 
was gaining ground but slowly, when 
the French Revolution of 1848 broke 
out, and seemed the Irish opportunity. 
Mr. O’Brien proceeded to Pans; was 
received with sympathy by the Provi- 
sional Government, and returned fully 
impressed with the conviction that he 
would be sux>ported by France in sepa- 
rating Ireland from England. The Earl 
j of Clarendon, then Lord Lieutenant, 
saw the aj)proachiiig danger, and pre- 
pared for it, by susxiending the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and placing the disaffected 
districts under martial law. Mr. O’Brien 
heltl on his way, reviewed assemblages 
of jieasantry, and pronounced insurrec- 
tion inevitable. As a commencement 
he attacked a police station at Ballin- 
garry, July 29, 1848, but his followers 
fled and he escaped. In the following 
September he was arrested on a charge 
of high treason — ^his disciples took care 
of themselves — he was tried for the im- 
il>uted State crime, found guilty and 
I condemned to death, on the 9th October, 
but the punishment was commuted to 
transportation for life, and even that pe- 
nalty was mitigated by the Crown in 
1856. In the latter year Mr. O’Brien 
once more found himself free on his 
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native soil. During the seven years of 
his involuntary exile, political excite- 
ment had died a natural death in Ire- 
land ; the country was fast improving ; 
agitation was at a discount ; and without 
abandoning his cherished opinions, Mr. 
O’Brien has since taken no active steps 
towards their iiromiilgation. 

O’DONNELL, Leopold, Duke of 
Tetuan, marshal and minister of Sjiain, 
was born in 1808, and is descended from 
an old Irish family. He entered the 
army when young, and in the civil war 
in Spain, incited by Don Carlos, on 
the faith of his claim to the Crown, 
O’Donnell took part with the Queen, 
and in 1838 was chief of the stafl‘, and 
subsequently became Commander. Es- 
partero was his j)atron and friend ; but 
forgetful of all he owed to the patriot 
Jtegent, O’Donnell eventually adopted 
the cause of the Queen-mother, aiicl, was 
obliged to throw up his command and 
fly to France for safety. In 1841 he 
returned to Spain, but no sooner had he 
set his foot within the Escurial than he 
commenced to plot for the overthrow of 
Espartero, who at last fell through his 
intrigues. He afterwards was Governor 
of Cuba, where he became very rich by 
the slave trade. He returued to Spain, 
and was appointed Director-General of 
Infantry. Narvaez soon after gave 
way to Sartorius ; O’Donnell raised an 
► insurrection^ in Andalusia, but was de- 
feated at all points, and his property' 
confiscated. He was, however, again 
restored to office, and made Secretary- 
at-War, and again betrayed Espartero, 
who had twice saved him from destruc- 
tion. O’Donnell was nominated Presi- 
dent of theCJouncil, in place of Espartero ; 
but the change was unpopular, and he 
signalized his elevation by means similar 
to those adopted by Louis Napoleon on | 
the 2nd December, 1851. The streets j 
of Madrid were gorged with the blood 
of citizens, and the nfinister was trium- 
phant, but only for a season, for Narvaez 


plotted and O’Donnell was forced to 
retire. He retiinied to power again, 
however, in 1858, and in 1859 held the 
double position of Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Ohief of the forces de- 
spatched to wage war against Morocco. 
His campaign has been highly successful. 
The Moors have been obliged to ca]>itu- 
late, pay a heavy sum towards the ex- 
penses of the war, and submit to a loss 
of territory. O’Donnell, on his return 
to Spain, has been received with high 
honours, and created by the Queen Duke 
of Tetuan. 

OLI PH ANT, Lawrence, an Engluli 
autlior and traveller, was born in 1 832. 
His father belonged to an old family 
in Perthshire, and was 8ir Anthony 
Oliphant, C.B., (3uef Justice of Ceylon. 
Educated in England, Mr. Oliphant, be- 
fore comiileting his professional studies 
as lawyer, went out to India, and 
while in Ceylon received an invitation 
from Jung Bahadoor to accompany him 
to Nepaul. This invitation he accepted. 
He visited the native court of that 
country, and after tnijoying unrivalled 
opportunities of attaining information as 
reganls the manners and feelings of the 
inhabitants, he, on his return, wrote 
an account of his tour, which he pub- 
lished under the title of “ A Journey to 
Katmandu.” That this work was the 
jiroduction of a mere youth does not 
appear to have been detected by the 
critics. It displayed some of the best 
qualities which characterise • Mr. Oli- 
phant’s subsequent elforts. It received 
high praise for its graphic power, and 
the sagficity of its observations. The 
author having returned to this country 
from India, studieil law at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and was called to the 
Scotch bar, and subsequently to the 
English bar, at Lincoln’s Inn. In the 
autumn of 1852 he made a tour to Rus- 
sia, in the course of which he descended 
the Volga, and visited the Steppes of 
the Don Cossacks, and the Crimea. 
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This journey furnished the materials for 
another work, entitled “The Russian 
Shores of the Black Sea, ” which, making 
its appearance in 1853, at a period when 
the Crimean war was on the eve of 
breaking out, and furnishing the most 
recent information regarding the coun- 
tries to which our armaments were pro- 
ceeding, became at once popular, and in 
the course of a few months passed 
through four editions. A well-written 
and lively book, displaying everywhere 
good sense and careful observation, it 
secured for its autlior the reputation of 
being one of the best writers of modern 
books of travel. Shortly after his re- 
turn to England from this autumnal 
tour, Mr. Oliphaiit became private se- 
cretary to the Earl of Elgin, then Govor- 
nor-Ceueral of Canada. In this capacity 
he went to America, where he held a 
responsible situation in connexion with 
Canadian and Indian affairs. He tra- 
velled to most parts of the continent of 
North America at this period, visiting 
the latest settlements in the backwoods 
of Canada and the (Jnited States, as 
well as the countries of Central Ame- 
rica, where the English anti Spanish 
race have come into collision. The 
materials collected in the course of his 
rambles through the Northern States 
were embodied in “ Minnesota,” — a 
work in which narration of adventure, 
j)leasant glimpses of American scenery, 
and with descriptions of the latest Eu- 
ropean settlements in the far West, wore 
mingled with broad views of political 
events. This" work entitled Mr. Oli- 
phant to he considered something better 
than a mere WTriter of Impressions, or 
Voyages. Pursuing the same spirit of 
generalization, he wrote at this i^eriod 
an anonymous pamphlet, entitled “The 
Coming Campaign,” in which he advo- 
cated views as to the mode of conduct- 
ing the struggle with Russia, at variance 
with those adopted by Government. 
This work was republished in 1855, 


under the title of “The Trans-Caucasian 
Provinces, the Proper Field of Opera- 
tions for a Christian Army.” In the 
meantime Mr. Oliphant returned to the 
countries refen-ed to in this work, and 
accompanied Omer Pacha in his most 
dangerous expeditions, participating in 
all the hardships and dangers of the 
campaign, as a cori’cspondcnt of the 
press. “The Caucasian Campaign of 
Omer Pacha; a Personal Narrative,” was 
the result of this expedition, in the 
course of which districts were visited 
which had hitherto bcri) all but un- 
known to Europeans. Not long after 
the coiiclfisioii of the Russian war. Lord 
Elgin, who had in the interval returned 
from Canada, was appointed Special 
High Commissioner to China ; Mr. Oli- 
phant again l)e(*ame his private secre- 
tary. He accompanied the expedition, 
of which he was the historiographer. 
His daring jouniey to Sou- Chou with 
M. de Cintades, through the midst of a 
hostile population, was one of the most 
memorable episodes in the expedition, 
throughout which, however, he distin- 
guished himself by his pluck and readi- 
ness to face danger where there w^as 
any chance of obtaining information. 
The voyage maile by Lord Elgin up the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, past the great city of 
Nankin, and far into the interior of vast 
regions never before explored by Euro- 
peans, gave the undertaking, an import- 
ance altogether independent of its poli- 
tical object, and made it highly desirable 
that its details should he recorded by a 
competent pen. Mr. Oliphant was w'cll 
fitted for this task. His account of it, 
entitled a “Narrative of the Earl of 
Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan, in 
the Years 1867-58-59,” published at the 
end of last year, is unquestionably the 
best official history we have of any di- 
plomatic expedition of the kind. It is 
a well-arranged and well-written book, 
giving all the information that could be 
desired on the subject to which it refers, 
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ill a shape attractive to general readei-s. 
Mr. Olipliant is a contributor to “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” the “Cornhill Ma- 
gazine,” and various other periodicals. 
His latest work, published within the 
last few months, is entitled “Patriots 
and Filibusters, or Incidents of Political 
and Explorating Travel.” 

OLM8TED, Denison, was bom at 
East Hartford, Connecticut, in 1791; 
educated at Yale College ; and has filled 
in turn the chairs of chemistry, mathe- 
inatics, and astronomy, in the university 
of North Carolina. He is the author of 
numerous scientific papers that have ap- 
peared in the American journals, Imt liis 
speciality is more as a popularize!' of 
science than a pliilosoplier. 

OMFJI PAfvHA, whose real name is 
Michel Lattas, late Commander-in-Chief 
of the Turkish forces in Europe, was 
born at Vlaski, a village of Austrian 
Croatia. His relations adhered to the 
C reek Church. His education was pri- 
marily at the military school of his 
native village, and afterwards at the 
School of Mathematics in Thurm, Tran- 
sylvania, from which he passed as cadet 
into the Austrian army. He wrote a 
superior hand, was a good mathemati- 
cian, ami had served but a short time 
when he was appointed Assistant Sur- 
veyor of roads and bridges. An un- 
fortunate circumstance obliged him, 

► when about twenty-eight, to leave the 
Austrian service. He repaired to Bosnia, 
became tutor in the family of a Moham- 
medan merchant, and embraced the 
faith of the Moslem, assuming the 
name of Omcr. Having proceeded 
with his pupils to Constantinople, he 
married a wealthy heiress; in 1833 
he became chief of a battalion, was in- 
troduced to the late Sultan, gave 
lessons in writing to the present Sultan, 
and advanced in favour. His first 
actual military service was in 1839, 
when he took part in the contest with 
Ibrahim Pacha. In 1842 he received 


the title of Bey, and was afterwards 
sent to suppress an Albanian insurrec- 
tion, in which he was so successful that 
he received the title by which he is at 
present known. In 1848 he was ap- 
pointed to command the army of occu- 
pation in W allachia, when the Russian 
army entered that tenitory to check the 
Hungarians. His conduct on that oc- 
casion met with general approbation. 
Having put down one or two insurrec- 
tions, he was next despatched to (luell 
the disturbances in Montenegro in 

1852, but Austrian interposition at Con- 
stantinople caused him to withdraw his 
troops when on the verge of completing 
the subjection of Montenegro. His 
successes in war and politics raised him 
now to the highest position. The war 
with Russia was doclare<l m 8optend)er 

1853, and Omer Patdia took command 
of the army of tlie Danube. The 
events of that struggle are too recent 
to call h)r recapitulation. He gained 
victory after victory, until he was 
ordered to the relief of Kars. In this 
expedition he w^as unsuccessful, the 
general Ixjhcf being that his delay was 
premeditated. Subsequent inquiry, 
however, has shown that his failure 
arose from obedience to higher authority, 
which marked out a route for his forces 
impossible of accomplishment within 
the necessary time. The conclusion of 
the war withdrew him from the i>ublic 
eye, Imt he has received various honours 
from the Sultan, and is deco»atcd with 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

ORBIGNY, CiiAULEsi d’, a French 
naturalist, was born at Coueroii, in the 
Department of the Loire-Infcrieure, in 
December, 1806. He was educated at 
Rochelle, where his father was a medi- 
cal practitioner, and in 1827 went to 
Paris for the pui-pose of studying medi- 
cine. His views changed, however, 
and in 1832 he directed his attention 
almost exclusively to the natural sciences. 
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In 1835 he was appointed Assistant 
Naturalist to the Museum of Natural 
History, where he still continues. M. 
d’Orbigny is held in much repute on the 
Continent as a man of extensive scientific 
accjuiremcnts. He has published various 
works, the most imiH)rtant being the 
“ Hictionnaire Universel d’Histoire Na- 
turelle,” in thirteen octavo vohunes. His 
latest i)ublication, issued in 1855, is 
a treatise on Pal.'contology. 

OllLOFF, Alexis, Pkinck, a Russian 
soldier, dijdomatist, and statesman, was 
born in 1787. He entered the army, 
and took a distinguisht'd ])art in all the 
Russian campaigns against Napoleon L, 
receiving several wounds at the ])attlc 
of Borodino, in 1812. AftiT having 
Ijecn attached to the jierson of tlic Grand 
Duke Constantine, he was a[>pomted 
Aide-de-camp to the Emperor Alex- 
ander I., and afterwards promoted by 
the same sovereign to the dignity of 
princii)al Aide-de-camp in 1819. During 
the great insurrection of 1825, and on the 
famous day of the 14th of December, he 
commanded the regiment of horse-guards, 
by means of which he powerfully con- 
tributed to crush the rebels and secure j 
the victory to the Imperial government. 
After this period he became the most 
intimate and faithful friend of the 
Emperor Nicholas throTighout the whole 
of his reign. In 1833 he was ap- 
pointed Ambassador and Command er- 
in-Chief of the forces sent by his 
sovereign io the assistance of the Sultan 
against the Viceroy of Egypt, and he 
negotiated the famous treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, the most advantageous arrange- 
ment for Prussia which has been entered 
into with the Porte. He was Ambassa- 
dor of Russia at the coronation of the 
Emiieror Ferdinand of Austria, and re- 
paired to Vienna to ensure the neutrality 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph during 
the Eastern war in 1853-4. In 1856 he 
sat in the quality of first Russian Pleni- 
potentiary to the Congress of Paris, and 


negotiated the treaty of the 18th March, 
after the signature of which he was 
raised by the Emperor Alexander 11. to 
the highest dignity in the state, as 
President of the Council of the Empire 
and Ministry, functions with which he is 
still invested. 

O’SHAUGHNESSY, Sir William 
Brooke, K.C.B., was bom at Limerick 
in 1809. After studying at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, he entered the East 
India service, and became Professor of 
I Chemistry at Calcutta College. He was 
I the first to introduce the electric tele- 
graph into India, and through his ex- 
ertions that vast empire has now become 
covered by a network (»f telegraphic 
wires, reaching over about five thousand 
miles in length. An attempt h,p.8 been 
lately made to extemd the telegraph 
from Suez to Kurrachee, and when com- 
pleted, India will be, telegraphically 
speaking, within a few hours’ reach of 
London. About four years ago Sir Wil- 
liam visited England, when he was made 
K.(/.B., and on returning to India took 
with him several young gentlemen who 
had been carefully trained in electric 
science, as assistants in future telegraphic 
extensions. The British and Indian Go- 
vernments derived the greatest advantage 
from Sir William’s arrangements during 
the late war ; and to the completeness of 
the telegraphic apparatus then used 
many of the successes of ^he armies 
under Lord Clyde and others were due. 

OTHO I., Kino of Greece, second 
son of Louis I., ex-King of Bavaria, and 
brother of Maximilian II. , was born on 
the 1st of June, 1815. When the 
Greeks, after a long, arduous, and ro- 
mantic stmgglc against the Turks, (in 
which they were supported by the active 
sympathy, no less than by the pecuniary 
aid of all the ardent minds of Europe, 
who were imbued with the classic recol- 
lections of that illustrious land,} had in- 
volved the great powers in their quarrel, 
the question of the establishment of 
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their independence became the ques- 
. tion of the day. After the battle 
of Navarino Turkey had no alter- 
native but to submit to a dismem- 
berment ; and by the preliminary Con- 
vention held at London on the Gth of 
July, 1827, Greece was declared an 
independent state, and taken under the 
I)rotection of the contracting powers, 
Great Britain, France, and Russia. 
Count Capo d’Istria was elected Pro- 
visional President or Governor of the 
new state, and destined to fill the 
office until 1832, when the Greeks, 
having in vain offered their crown to 
Prince Leopold of Saxe- Coburg, now 
King of thojjelgians, made choice of 
the young Prince Otho of Bavaria, then 
in his seventeenth year. By a treaty 
concluded at London, on the 7th of 
May, 1832, and ratified by thii King of 
Bavaria ou the 27th of the same nio&th, 
the powers of Europe supj)orted the 
irroposition of tho Greeks. The Prince 
accepted the offer in October of the 
same year, and arrived in Greece in 
the January following (1833), when he 
was proclaimed King, but submitted to 
the control of a Regency until he should 
have attained his twentieth year. He 
finally took the reins of government 
into his own hands in June, 1835; and 
in the following year was married to 
the Princtrss Mary Frederica Amelia, 
• daughter of •the Grand Duke Augustus 
of Oldenburg. The reign of King Otho 
over the Greeks has not been peaceful 
or successful. He has laboured under 
the great disadvantage of being a fo- 
reigner, ami committed the great im- 
prudence of endeavouring to support his 
authority against an often unwilling and 
discontented people by the aid of Ger- 
man and other foreign and mercenary 
troops. The Queen has made herself 
the ruling spirit in Greece ; her influence 
is entirely pro-Russian, and under her 
actual agency, and the sleepy acquies- 
cence of the King, Greece has become 


independent only in name, and a virtual 
appanage of the Russian empire. Con- 
vulsion has succeeded convulsion at 
Athens, till violent revolution has often 
appeared the only remedy for the deep- 
rooted evils of the state. Hitherto this 
unlucky specimen of a constitutional 
monarchy has been of little use to the 
world, or to itself, except as an example 
to prove that free constitutions are not 
sufficient of themselves to make a free 
and happy people ; and that knowledge, 
patience, and self-control on the part of 
the citizens, are at least as necessary to 
procure and maintain good government 
as are charters of liberty, or constitu- 
tions on the British or any other model. 
There being no issue by tin* king’s mar- 
riage, the crown of Greece will descend 
(revolution not intervening) to Prince 
Adalbert of Bavaria, his majesty’s 
younger brother. 

OUDINOT, Nicholas Charles Vic- 
tor, Due i)E RKacio, son of the famous 
marshal of that name, was born No- 
vember 3rd, 1791, at Bar-le-Duc, Meuse. 
In 1805 he was one of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s pages ; in 1809 he became, 
by brevet, lieutenant of the 5th Hus- 
sars ; and notwithstanding his youth, 
he was appointed Aide-de-camp to 
Massena, and had his share in the vicis- 
situdes of the Portuguese campaign. He 
returned to Franco in 1811, and after- 
wards signalized himself by his uu- 
(launted courage at Leipsic, Hanau, 
Montmirail, and Craonne — at the latter 
conflict being seriously wounded. In 
1814 he was named chef (Cesrad ran. Na- 
poleon after his abdicatit>n had promoted 
him to the rank of colonel ; but the 
Count d’ Artois, though he might have 
cancelled the commission, confirmed 
Oudinot in his grade, and charged him 
with the organization of a regiment of 
Hussars. During the ‘‘Hundred Days,” 
Oudinot was faithful to the Bourbons,* 
and he was appointed to the command 
of the Hussars du Nord, which he ex- 
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changed, in 1822, for the First Horse 
Grenadiers of the Royal Guard. In 
1824 he acted as field-marshal, of which 
he had the rank, and was charged 
v/ith the re-organizatiou of the School 
of Cavalry at Saumur, on a broader 
basis than • before. He retained that 
I)osition until the revolution of 1830. 
True to his sentiments he resigned office, 
and was not again called to active life 
until after the death ’ of his brother in 
1835. He was despatched to Africa, 
and distinguished himself; but being 
injured by an explosion, he returned to 
France. In the same year he was pro- 
moted as Lieutenant-General, and be- 
came one of the Inspectors-fioneral of 
Cavahy. From that period until the 
revolution of 1 848, he took as a deputy 
but a moderate part in public affairs ; 
but the Republic proclaimed, he adhered 
to the change, and was elected repre- 
sentative for Maiue-et-Loire. In March, 
1848, he was plabed at the head of the 
Army of Observation assembled at the 
foot of the Alps. Marshal Bugcaud 
succeeded him iu command in Ja- 
nuary, 1849, and he was re-elected by 
the department of Maine-et-Loire to 
the Legislative Assembly shortly after- 
wards. Selected to command in chief 
the expedition sent against the’ reyolu- 
tionists of Rome, he debcarked at Civita 
Vecchia on the 25th April. The city 
of Rome was not t^j^n till July 3rd. 
Handing over his coitoaiid to M. de 
Rostolanf he returned • to * France, and 
took his place in^tfe-Le^slature. He 
was one of those who protested against 
the coup (Tetat on December 2, 1851 ; 
and by a unanimous vote of the As- 
sembly was chosen to command the 
troops of theffirst military division, and 
the National Guard ; he was arrested 
and detained some days at Mont Vale- 
rien. On obtaining his liberty he i)assed 
Mnto private life, as a retired general- 
in-chief. General Oudinot is the author 
of a few military works, which profes- 


sional readers say possess considerable 
merit. 

OGTRAM, General Sir James, a 
British military commander, who has 
signalized himself in India, was born at 
Biittcrley Hall, Derbyshire, in 1805. 
His father, who was an eminent engi- 
neer, sent him - to study at Aberdeen, 
and afterwards, in 18l9,,pwured him 
a cadetship. He left h&r: 
after some time was appointej^ 
to the 23rd Regiment of;;N^|ive In- 
fantry, and disciplined tRe Sub- 
sequently he was PolitidaL at 

(iloojerat, Ooinmissioncr at llppel^Scindc, 
anti Resulent at Hyderalxwl, Sattara, 
and Lucknow ; in all w.Vleh offices be 
exhibited administrative ability com- 
bined with military skill. Whon he left 
Scinde, he wrote, a severe animadversion 
on Sir Charles Napier’s conquest of that 
country ; a publication which se'cinod to 
have had no small effect in retarding 
his promotipn. He afterwswds bore an 
active 1 ^re in the extinction of the 
Tliugs, an^ was bpe of the.Mftrquis of 
Dalliousie’s most judicious cpacjjutors in 
the project for the annexation of Oude. 
% was created Knight of the Bath in 
1856, and sent -to Persia & command of 
the British expedition, with full diplo- 
matic powers and the rank of lieutenant- 
general. The short war that ensued 
was marked by the judicious Conduct of 
Sir James Outram. BusLiire ' fell, and^ 
he signed an armistice, all points de- 
manded by General Outram being con- 
cjcded by the Shah, and he returned with 
his army to Bombay. When the Indian 
insurrection broke out he was nominated 
to a difficult command, being sent 
against Dinapore and Cawnpore, but he 
was e(fual to tlie emergency ; and recent 
events have demonstrated that his skill 
as a general is equal to his wisdom as a 
cabinet councillor. For his gallantry 
in India he has received the Grand Cross 
of the Bath. 

OVERBECK, Friedrich, a German 
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painter, was born at Lubeck, July 1789. 
His love of art and Lis natural talents 
were displayed at an early age. He 
went to Vienna in 1800, where he studied 
tliligently for four years. Proceeding 
to Rome in 1810, he became there an 
enthusiastic student of the oLl Italian 
masters. It fell to the lot of Overbcck, 
in conjunction with a few other artists 
who participated in liis views, to effect a 
complete revolution not only in the choice 
of subjects, but in the nietliod of treating 
them; and though the young painters 
were at Hist lauglied at, they persevered 
until their efforts commanded tlie admi- 
ration ctf (lennany and the applause of 
Europe. lu ()verl)eck’s ‘ ‘ Madonna” 
gaveoceasion for both hostile and friendly 
criticism ; but tlie ])ictures that followed 
stamped his position as the loader and 
genius of the New School. His picture 
of * < OhHst entering J erusalem, ” finished 
in 1816, is certainly one of the grandest 
worka from Scripture subjects produce<l 
for centuries. Amongst his leading pic- 
tures are “Christ beaiing flis Cross,” 
“IJagar in the Desert,” “St. John 
Preaching in the Wilderness,” “Christ 
Raising the Daughtt'r of Jairus,” and 
numerous others, chiefly on religious 
subjects. He has for a long time resided 
at Rome, a city whose associations har- 
monize with his temper and disposition. 

OVERSTONE, Lord, Samuel Jones 
p IjOYD, was i)orn in 1796, and educated 
at Eton and Cambridge. He was at one 
time a partner in tlie firm of Jones, Loyd, 
and Co. , hankers, hut retired on his ele- 
vation to the peerage in 1850. He has 
long been eminent as a financier, and it 
was stated at the time Sir Robert Peel 
brought forward his Bank Charter Act, 
that the minister was indebted to Lord 
Overstone for suggesting the most valu- 
able portions of the bill. He has pub- 
lished several pamphlets on banking and 
commercial matters, and in many circles 
is considered an authority on such sub- 
jects. He sat for Hythe, in the House 
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of Commons, in 1819, and has been 
frequently proposed by the liberal party 
of London as a member for the City, hut 
he refused to stand, although at all 
times he lent his influence to secure the 
election of liberal men. A collection of 
liis papers has been recently printed, iii 
two volumes, for private circulation. 

OWEN, Rictiaud, F.R.S., a physio- 
logist and comparative anatomist, was 
born at Lancaster, in 180 1. He received 
his first edueation at tbegraunuar-school 
of that town, and afterwards at the 
University of Edinburgh. Besiiles at- 
tending the lectures of the ordinary pro- 
fessors, he studied anatomy ujuIct the 
learned Dr. BaicUiy, wlio was a ju'ivate 
! and successful teacher in the city. 
I’hrongli this gentleman’s in linen cc and 
j exanqdo Mr. Owen acipiii’ed a taste ivr 
[ the study of c(mipaiative anatomy, lii 
[ 1825 Mr. Owen went to London, and 
commenced studying at St. Brirtholo- 
mew’s Hosjntal, where from his decided 
talent he became an anatomical assistant 
to the celebrated Aheriu'thy, w lio in 1 836 
obtained for him an ai)poijitment in con- 
nexion with the Hunterian Museum. 
Here he prepared the “(Catalogue of Col- 
le(;tions of Physiology and Comparative 
Anatomy,” which had been purehiiscd 
by Parliament in the }U(iee<hng cen- 
tury, of the executors ot .John Hunter. 
To this circum.staiice Mr. Owwi is miicli 
imlebted for his subsequent fame, and 
he made so good use of it as to have 
raised himself to the higliest position 
amongst living naturalists. He suc- 
ceeded Sir Charles Bell at the College of 
Surgeons as Hunterian Professor in 1836, 
antLafter retaining this position for many 
years, became the Superintendent of the 
Natural HistoryDepartment in theBiitish 
Museum in 1856. On the revival of the 
Lectureship on Philosophy, ou the foun- 
dation of Sir Robert Read, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, he was appointed 
Professor, and received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws at the ter- 
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mi nation of the course. He is also 
Fiillerian Professor of Physiology in the 
Eoyal Institution of Great Britain. He 
filled the office of President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science at their meeting at Leeds in 
1 858, in which office he was succeeded 
at Aberdeen by H. R. H. the Prince 
(Consort, in 1859. Professor Owen was 
an active member of the Sanitary Com- 
missions for the Health of Towns in 
1844-5, ai\d for the metropolis in 1846-7. 
He took part in the organization of the 
Great Exhibition in 1851, was 'President 
of one of the juries, and served in the 
same capacity on an international jury 
of the Exposition Universelle at Paris, 
in ] 855. On this occasion he received the 
decoration of the order of the Legion of 
Honour from the Emperor of the Erench. 
He was elected in 1859, on the dec(;asc of 
the great botanist, Robert Brown, one of 
the (‘ight Foreign Associates of the Aca- 
demy of Scii‘jiccs in the Institute of 
France; and his name is enrolled as mem- 
ber of most of the learned societies in 
Euro])e and America. Professor Owen 
has, by Ids indefatigable industry and 
sagacity, effected for natural history a 
larger amount of scientilic. research and 
induction than perhaps any other person. 
He has brought to its study astonishing 
powers of observation, combined with 
accurate and severe reasoning ; and the 
additions he has made to the general 
stock of information in every depart- 
ment of Hie science have been so varied 
and extensive, as to make it a matter of 
surprise that ojie man could ever have 
produced such results. In reference to 
the principles inductively established 
in Professor Owen’s chief work on 
“ The Archetype of the Animal hT-ame- 
work,” it has been concisely remarked, 
that “he is the Newton of Natural 
History.” 

OXEN FORD, John, an author and 
dramatic writer, was bom at Camber- 
well, London, in 1812. He was ori- 


ginally intended for, and pursued, the 
legal profession, but relinquished that 
for the more congenial pui-suit of litera- 
ture. Asa dramatist he is well known 
to London audiences, many of his 
productions in this line being highly 
popular. As a German scholar he has 
translated “ Eckermann’s Conversa- 
tions,” “The Autobiography of Goethe,” 
Tische’s “Bacon,” &c. ; and has also 
produced translations of French songs. 
Mr. Oxenford is understood to be the 
theatrical critic for the “Times” news- 
payier. His last dramatic production is 
a libretto for “R4ibin Hood,” now being 
performed in Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

[ OXFORD, The Rkjhj^Rev. Samuel 
I Wjlberfokce, Brsiiop of, was born in 
1805, and is the third son of the late 
William WillK'rforce, M.P. He was 
educated at Oriel CoUc^ge, Oxford, and 
after having obtained several ccclesiasti- 
c.al preferments, wasconsecratedBishopof 
Oxford, in 1845. He has published a few 
works, aU of a religious chaiacter. As a 
.spiritual peer the Bishop of Oxford takes 
a prominent part in the debates in the 
House of Lords, l)ut is often comjdained 
of for his want of decision in dealing 
with a j)ublic (piestion. Nevertheless, 
he is an clo(|uent and graceful orator. 
The Bishop of Oxford is popularly re- 
cognised as one of the “ High Church ” 
party. 

PA KINGTON, TheRicutt Hon. Sir< 
John Somerset, an English statesman, 
was born in 1799. His surname was 
Russell, which he changed to that of his 
uncle on his mother’s side in 1831. 
Having been educated at Eton and 
Oxford, he entered B^trliament in 1837, 
representing the borough of Droit wich. 
Throughout his political career he has 
held Conservative principles, and of late 
years has been a conspicuous member of 
that party. He held the office of Colo- 
nial Secretary under the Earl of Derby 
in 1862, and was First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1868, when Lord Derby 
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again took the reins of office. In 1859 
he was made a G.C.B. Sir John has 
most fortunately disappointed the opi- 
nions of his opponents by the able 
manner in which he has filled his official 
appointments. Till within the last few 
years he was comx)aratively unknown ; 
but on retiring in 1859 he had the 
gratification of receiving one of the 
highest x^ossible political compliments, 
in finding that his successor in office 
considered it best to follow the plans he 
had laid out for the improvement and 
extension of the British navy. 

PALGRAVE, Sir Francij^, K.H., 
F.R.S., an antiquarian, was born in 
London in 1788, and entered the Inner 
Temple in 1827. He has cliiefly de- 
voted l^iniself to researches into and the 
publication of facts relating to British 
history. In 1831 he published his “His- 
tory of England during the Anglo- 
Saxon Period,” which is replete -with 
useful and interesting information. The 
next yea» he jiroduced his “Rise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth,” 
in which he dilates on the customs, laws, 
policy, anti other questions relative to 
the history of our Saxon ancestors. In 
1833 he was made one of a commission 
to inquire into the state of municipal 
corporations, but dissented from the 
report issued by his brother commis- 
sioners, and afterwards pubhshed the 
reasons which induced him to take that 
course. He was then appointed Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records, in which 
capacity he annually presents a report 
to Parliament. Sir Francis has pub- 
lished a great variety of contributions 
to the history of our country, the suc- 
cess of which must be ascribed to the 
exercise of his natural taste, and the 
facilities which his position affords him 
in their composition. Of these are his 
“ Rotuli CurisB Regis,” “ Ancient Calen- 
dars and Inventories of the Treasury 
of the Exchequer,” ‘^History of Nor- 1 
mandy and England,” &c. He still | 
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holds the office of Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records imder the Master of the 
Rolls. 

PALMERSTON, Henry John Tem- 
ple, Vlscount, an English statesman 
and diplomatist, was born at Broad- 
lands, Hampshire, on 20th October, 
1784. His title belongs to the Irish 
peerage, although he is of Saxon descent. 
After being some time at Harrow, he 
studied at Edinburgh, and subsecpiently 
graduated in 180(5 at Cambridge. He 
contested Cambridge unsuccessfully with 
the present Lord Lansdowne, and entered 
Parliament as member for Bletchmglcy. 
After sitting for Newport, Isle of 
Wight, he became member for the 
University of C.mibridge. The talents 
of Lord Palmerston attracted general 
attention in the House at this time, and 
in 1807 ho was called to fill an official 
position as a Junior Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and subsequently as Secretary-at- 
War in 1809, an office he retaineil for 
nearly twenty years. During this period 
his political viev'S seem to have under- 
gone considerable modification, and 
eventually assumed so liberal a form aa 
to permit him to join a Whig Cabinet. 
Accordingly in 1830 he became Foreign 
Secretary, and in this position sittained 
a diplomatic status in Europe which has 
acquired for him either the fear or 
esteem of continental states. Retiiing 
, in 1834, he resumed his office in 1835, 
became member for the borough of 
Tiveiton, which he has ever smee repre- 
sented, and continued in office under 
Lord Melbourne till 1841, when Sir 
Robert Peel came into power. In 1846 
Lord Palmerston became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs under Lord John Rus- 
sell ; but differences with that states- 
man in 1851, in reference to the policy 
of this country in connexion with the 
then passing events in France, led to his 
resignation. In 1852 he took office 
I under Lord Aberdeen, as Secretary for 
I Home Affairs, which he filled till 1855. 
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Owing to the strong feeling existing in 
the country at that period, in reference 
to the conduct of the war against 
Kussia, Lord Aberdeen was compelled 
to resign. This circumstance made 
way for the elevation of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and he was next called to exercise 
his eminent talents as Prime Minister, 
in the early part of 1855. Having, how- 
ever, shown a leaning to French policy, 
by introducing into the House the cele- 
brated “Conspiracy Bill,” shortly after 
the attempt by Orsini on the life of 
the Emjieror of the French, a storm of 
indignation compelled him to retire. He 
was succeeded by Lord Derby, who, 
in turn, had to resign in 1859. Lord 
Palinei'ston then returned to power as 
Premier, an ollice he still holds (1860). 
Having conlined this sketch to the mere 
historical statement of the offices held 
by Lord Palmerston, it may be further 
remarked, that as a diplomatist he has 
been identilied with the foreign iiolicy 
of this country in some of the most im- 
l)ortant events of the last fifty years. 
The affairs of Italy, S[)ain, Portugal, 
France, and their various revolutions, 
have called on him during that period 
for the exercise of the highest qualities 
which a politician can possess. His 
evident partiality for the policy pursuwl 
by the Emperor of France, has given 
umbrage in some quaii;ers. As an ad- 
ministrator of home matters he has 
shown himself liberal ; and in the dis- 
tribution bf church patronage has gained 
the respect of the best friends of the 
Church of England. During the past 
session, attempts were made to pass a 
Reform Bill, which was introduced by 
Lord John RusseU, and strenuous efforts 
were made by the Opposition to remove 
Lord Palmerston from power; but in this, 
as in most other affairs, his sagacity and 
discretion have proved a match for his 
opponents. Although between seventy 
and eighty years of age, his personal 
appearance, activity, and industry 


would do credit to a much junior 
man ; and in the present state of po- 
litical parties, it is a question if any 
man amongst our statesmen could be 
found who would more ably, or in so 
popular a manner, conduct public affiurs. 

PANIZZl, ANTONro, the Librarian of 
the British Museum, was horn in the 
Duchy of Modena, in 1707. He studied 
classics at Reggio, and law at Parma, 
where he took his doctor’s degree. In 
the Italian troubles of 1821 he was se- 
riously compromised, but eventually 
succeeded in reaching England, where, 
through the iniliience of Mr. Roscoe and 
Lord Brougham, he was appointed to 
the Chair of Italian Literature in the 
University of London. Subsequently, 
in 1831, he liecame Assistant Llbranaii 
at the British Museum. He was in 
1856 nominated Principal Librarian of 
that institution, and has rendered great 
service to the public by his im]>rove- 
raents in its management. He has pub- 
lished a few excellent works \)n Italian 
Lih'ratnre, among which the most attrac- 
tive is his edition of “Orlando Furioso.” 

PANMUKE, The Rkjht Honour- 
able Fox M.\ulk, K.T., G.C.B., a 
British statesman and peer, was born 
at Brechin, in 1801. His early educa- 
tion was receivt'd at the Charterhouse, 
from which he entered the army as 
ensign, and for some time served in 
Canada. On returning to England, he * 
entered Parliament as member for 
Pertlishire in 1835, and subsequently 
was Under-Secretaiy for Home Affairs. 
Having lost his seat, he afterwards re- 
presented the Elgin Burghs, but soon 
again became member for his old con- 
stituency. He held office in the Board 
of Trade, the Board of Control, and 
was Secretary at War for some time. 
On the death of his father in 1852, he 
removed to the House of Lords, and in 
1865 became Secretary at War under 
Lord Palmertson. The management of 
Crimean affairs now devolved on him, 
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and his administration in this depart- 
ment of his duties was attended with 
the happiest results to the army. He 
effected many reforms in most of the 
military branches of the service, and 
continued to hold office till the fall of 
Lord Palmerston in 1858. Since then 
he has not taken any prominent part in 
political affairs. As a private noldc- 
man, Lord Panmure is highly esteemed, 
and he extends a liberal hand in at- 
tempts to improve the moral and mental 
condition of the tenants and others on 
his estates in Scotland. 

PAllDOE, Miss Julia, an English 
authoress, was born atPeverley, in 1812. 
Her taste for literature was early evinced, 
and after proceeding to I’ortugal for the 
benefit of her health, she pi’oducod a 
highly successful work, called “ Traits 
and Traditions of Portugal,” and ^hich 
laid the basis of lier future fame. After 
her return to England she went to 
Turkey, and there accpiired a mass of 
interesting facts relating to Turkish life 
and customs, which she gave to the 
world in a most fascinating work, the 
“City of the Sultan.” The peculiarly 
facile style which Miss Pardoe exhibits 
ill all her productions, has secured her 
great popularity. Her “ Romance of 
the Harem,” “The Confessions of a 
Pretty Woman,” “Flics in Amber,” 

‘ ‘ The City of the Magyar, ” &c. , have been 
* extensively read. The latter was written < 
during a sojourn of nine months in Hun- 
gary. Amongst her historical works the 
most conspicuous are her Inves of Louis 
XIV., Francis L, and Marie de MedicL 

PARIS, Count of, Louis Philippe 
Albert, Duke of Orleans, head, of the 
younger branch of the house of Bourbon, 
and heir of Louis Philippe I., King of 
the French, was bom in August, 1838, 
and is the son of Ferdinand Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans. His father was acci- 
dentally killed by a fall from his horse, 
while riding in the Champs Elys6es on 
the Idth of July, 184^ to the great grief 
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of the king and of the French nation. 
The mother of the Count do Paris, the 
Duchess Heifene of Mecklenburg- Schwe- 
rin, after the melancholy catastrophe 
that deprived her of a hiisbaml, devoted 
herself with all the tenderness and 
energy possible to the education (jf her 
sons. On the abdication of Lonis-Phi- 
lippe, after the fatal days of February 
1848, in favour of the Count dc Pans, 
the Duchess attended in the (^^hamber 
of Deputies, leading her son, then in 
bis tenth year, by the hand, to liear 
the abdication read, and to olaiin the 
valiant crown for his yoimg head. The 
Chamber, touched by the scene, ap- 
peared on the ])oint of yielding, when 
a loud voice, from some unknown and 
never discovered sj)ectator in the gallery, 
suddenly called out the fatal words, 
“Too late.” The ominous expression 
was but too truly ex2)rcssive of the real 
state of the case, and of the pojiular 
feeling out of doors. It immediately 
changed the aspect and intention of the 
Chamber, which accejjted the abdication 
of -the old king, but iu>t the succession 
of the new one ; and jn’oclauned ‘ ‘ The 
Republic ” one and inxlivisible. Since 
that time the young prince has lived in 
exile, mostly with his mother, until the 
death of that estimable lady in May, 
1858, and sometimes in England with 
the other members of the Orleans family. 
A party in France, though at i)rcwent 
neither large nor iiiflueiitiai, regards 
this prince as the future constitutional 
monarch of the country, in whom in the 
course of nature the claims of the two 
families of the house of Bourbon will 
finally merge. The s nrvi ving uncles of the 
Count de Paris are the Duke de Nemours, 
the Prince Joinville, the Duke d’Aumale, 
and the Duke de Montpensier. 

PARTON, Mks. SakaP., Wilus, 
known to the reading public as “ Fanny 
Fern,” an American authoress, was bom 
at Portland, in the State of Maine, on 
the 9th July, 1811. She is a sister of 
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the well-known American author, N. P. 
Willis, and was educated at a seminary 
in Hartford, conducted by Miss Cathe- 
rine Beecher, sister of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, the authoress of “Uncle 
Tom*s Cabin." She was married in 
1839 to Mr. Charles Eldredge, cashier 
of the Merchants’ Bank in Boston ; but 
being left a widow in narrow circum- 
stances, she resorted to her pen as a 
means of earning a livelihood for herself 
and her children. Her success was im- 
mediate, as she threw off in rapid suc- 
cession a series of brief and racy sketches, 
which gave celebrity, first to the news- 
paper in which they appeared, and after- 
wards to herself. A volume of her 
collected articles, under the title of 
“Fern Leaves," reached the extraor- 
dinary sale of 70,000 copies. She has 
since published seven or eight volumes 
of tales and sketches, which have aU 
been reprinted in England. During the 
last five years she has l)een a leading 
contributor to the “New Y ork Ledger, 
a weekly literary journal, which has a 
circulation of 450,000, a success never 
before attained in the United States. 
The writings of this lady are pithy, bold, 
and original, and are pervaded at the 
same time by a humane and religious 
spirit ; their tendency being to quicken 
the intellect and improve the heart. 
She has exhibited a singular aptitude for 
engaging the attention of children, and 
few of her works have been more ajj- 
proved of *than those designed for young 
folks, such as “Little Ferns,” and the 
“ Play-day Book.” 

PATMORE, Coventry, an English 
poet, was born at Woodford, in Essex, on 
23rd July, 1823. His father was in his 
day a well-known literary celebrity, and 
in 1846 Mr. Coventry Patmore became 
an Assistant Librarian to the British 
Museum* which office he continues to 
hold. He has published three volumes, 
of which the second, the * ‘ Angel in the 
House,” is a poem of undoubted merit ; 


but the third, “Faithful for ever,” has 
been severely criticised. He is under- 
stood to be a contributor to the “Edin- 
burgh Review.” 

PATON, Joseph Noel, R.S.A., an 
historical painter, was bom at Dunferm- 
line, in Fifeshire, in 1823. The son of 
Mr. J. F. Paton senior — an able artist 
and pattern designer, stUl living — he 
never studied at any public school of 
art, though in 1843 admitted a student 
of the Royal Academy of London. He 
first became known to the public as 
the author of “Outline Illustrations to 
Shakspere and Shelley ;” productions 
whose fanciful grace scarcely compen- 
sates for their want of simplicity and 
nature. His first serious effort was a 
cartoon of “The Spirit of Religion,” 
produced in 1845. To the competition 
of 1 847 he sent two oil-pictures of strik- 
ing dissimilarity in character: “Christ 
Bearing the Cross,” and “The Recon- 
ciliation of Oberon and Titania,” the 
latter of which received the sessoiid class 
prize of £300, having been previously 
purchased for the Gallery of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. In 1849 he painted 
“The Quarrel of Oberon and Titania,” 
now in the Scottish National Gallery, 
which, exhibited with other produc- 
tions of modern English artists, at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, received “ho- 
nourable mention” from ^the jurors. 
His pictures of “Dante,”* and “The * 
Dead Lady, ” prepared the public for the 
more serious tone of succeeding works, 
and more especially for his large and 
elaborate allegorical picture, “ The Pur- 
suit of Pleasure,” which confirmed the 
high reputation of the artist. “ Home, ” 
representing the return of a Crimean 
soldier, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1856, enjoyed a wide popularity, was 
esteemed as one of the artist’s most 
perfect works, and copied for the Royal 
Exhibition by command of her Majesty. 

“ In Memoriam,” a work of high aim 
and minute truthfulness nf execution. 
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was one of the leading pictures in the 
lioyal Academy’s exhibition of 1858. 
The earlier works of this painter are 
characterised by overflowing fancy and 
elaborate detail; those which he has 
. produced of later years have obviously 
a higher and more serious purpose, and, 
though not less minute in execution, are 
much more true to nature. The prices 
which this artist has received for his 
recent works, show the high estimation 
in which he is held. His “Pursuit of 
Pleasure,” sold to Mr. A. Hill, a priiitsel- 
ler of Edinburgh, was again^sold by him 
for two thousand guineas, wliile “In Me- 
moriam” fetched twelve himdred pounds. 

PAXTON, Sir Joseph, an architect 
and horticulturist, was born at Milton 
Bryant, in 1802, and was educated in 
the Free School of Woburn, Bedford- 
shire. His abilities as a gardener were 
the means of introducing him '•to the 
Duke of Devcmsliire ; and after remain- 
ing some time at Chiswick, he went to 
Chatsworth, and by the taste and skill 
which he evinced in the gardens of 
that beautiful domain, soon became well 
known in his profession. lu the erection 
of extensive glass conservatories. Sir 
Joseph obtained the germ of the idea 
which was afterwards expanded in the 
Crystal Palace of 1851, and of which he 
was the designer and architect. For his 
exertions and success in this novel and 
noble undertaking he received tl^e 
honour of knighthood. Since then. Sir 
Joseph has been connected with many 
public works. He superintended the 
construction of the Palace, and designed 
the plan of the grounds, at Sydenham. 
The beautiful park at the west end of 
Glasgow was laid out on plana furnished 
by him. Sir Joseph sits in the House 
of Commons as Member for Coventry, 
which city he has represented since 
1854. He is a member of many of the 
learned societies in Europe, and has 
published works on horticulture and 
botany, which are highly popular. 


PED 

PA YEN, Anselme, a French chemist, 
and member of the Institute, was born 
at Paris, in January, 1795. Son of a 
gentleman of property, who was thrown 
into industrial enterprises by the Revo- 
lution, M. Payen studied chemistry 
under Vaucpielin and others, and was 
admitted to the Polytechnic School. Ho 
embraced the new career of his 
father with ardour, and directed at 
Vaugirard an important manufactory of 
sugar from beet-root.^ He continued at 
the head of this establishment for a 
number of years, extending his atten- 
tion to various other articles, and in- 
troducing new applications of science, 
which materially contributed to reduce 
the cost of a number of articles of 
food in ordinary use. M. Payen has 
flUed various munici[)al situations at 
Vaugirard and Grenolle, and was one of 
the reporters on French Industry, from 
1827 to 1844. In 183G he became 
member of the council and a professor 
of the School of Arts and Manufactures. 
He has since undertaken a similar 
charge at the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers, and is a member of numerous 
scientiKc societies. In 1847 he was 
created an officer of the Legion of Ho- 
nour. M. Payen has written a con- 
siderable number of works, the principal 
of which are devoted to agricultural and 
industrial chemistry; he has also con- 
tributed to periodicals many papers of 
value. 

PEDRO V., King of ^^ortugal, 
Pedro d’ Alcantara Maria Fer- 
nando Miguel Raphael Gabriel 
Gonzaga Xavier Joao Antonio 
Leopoldo Victor Francisco d’Assis 
Julio Anbolio, names enough for all 
the sovereigns of Europe, born Septem- 
ber 1837, is son of Donna Maria II, 
di Gloria and Fernando of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, King Consort. He succeeded 
bis mother under his father's regency ; 
visited England in 1853, and the Great 
Exhibition of Paris in 1855, also making 
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a tour of Italy, Switzerljiud, and Bel- 
gium. He attained his majority in 1855. 
In 1857 he married the Princess Ste- 
phanie Frederica Wilhebnina Antoine, 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen ; but in 
less than two years her Majesty died, 
leaving no family to aid in the consola- 
tion of tlie bereaved husband. The re- 
lations of Portugal with the British 
Court are intimate and cordial ; and do 
not threaten to be impaired under the 
present popular and enlightened mo- 
narch. 

PEEL, Fbedeuick, son of the late 
Sir Ilobert Peel, was born in London, in 
1823, and educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge. CiiUed to the bar in 1849, 
he was, in the same year, elected mem- 
1x51' for Leominster, and in 1852 retiurncd 
for Bury, taking his place among the 
liberal- conservative party. He was ap- 
pointed Under -Secretary for the Colo- 
nies in 1851, resigning on Lord Derby’s 
accession m March, 1852. In the Coali- 
tion and subsequent administrations, 
he held the same office from Decem- 
ber, 1852, till February, 1855. From 
the last date till 1857, he was Under- 
secretary *at War ; in 1857 he failed to 
obtain a seat in Parliament ; but at the 
general election of 1859, he was again 
elected for Bury. 

PEEL, The Bight Honotjuable 
JoNAiHAN, Sccretai^r at War in the 
late Derby administration, and Lieu- 
tenant-General in the British army, is 
the fifth son of the first Sir Robert Peel, 
and was born on the 12th of October, 
1799. He entered the army in 1815, 
just before the great European conflicts 
of forty years were about to close ; and 
has risen, in the ordinary course of pro- 
motion, to his present rank as a general 
In 1826 he was returned by Norwich as 
its representative in the House of Com- 
mons, and continued to sit for that town 
during the five following years- In 1831 
he was returned for Huntingdon, which 
he has represented ever since the passing 


of the Reform Bill. From 1841 to 1846 
he held office under his brother, the late 
Sir Robert Peel, as Surveyor- General of 
Ordnance. From 1846 until 1858 he 
remained out of office. Upon the for- 
mation, in the February of that year, of 
the government of Lord Derby, he ac- 
cepted the appointment of principal 
Secretiiry at War, resigning with the 
ministry in 1859. 

PEEL, Sir Robert, Bart., eldest 
son of the late statesman of the same 
name, born in London in 1822, was 
educated at Harrow and Cambridge, 
and entered on a diplomatic career in 
1844 as an Attach^ to the embassy at 
Madiid, passing to Switzerland in 1846, 
as Secretaiy of I-egation, and after some 
months in that capacity, rcmaii^g till 
1850 as Charge d’ Affaires. At the latter 
date he succeeded his father, and was 
elcctecl member for Tamworth ; and his 
views being of a liberal cast. Lord Pal- 
merston appointed him one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty in 1855. He aftei- 
wards accompanied Lord Granville on 
the sfiecial emlxissy to the coronation 
of the Czar ; but on his return to 
England resigned his connexion wdtii 
the ministry. Since then he has taken 
but little part in public affairs, except on 
continental questions, speaking strongly 
against the aggressive designs of Louis 
Napoleon. 

PELISSIER, Amable Jean Jacques, 
Due DE Malakof, Marshal in the 
French army, was bom at Maromme, 
on the 6th November, 1794. After 
completing his general and military 
education at St. Cyr, he entered the 
French military service, and obtaining 
promotion, went to Spain in 1823, where 
he highly distinguished himself. From 
his return home till 1829 he was occu- 
pied in various services, and in that year 
proceeded to Greece, where his talents 
and bravery again became conspicuous, 
and were duly rewarded. His next cam- 
paign was undertaken in Africa, serving 
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in Algiers, till from the failure of his 
health he was obliged to return to 
France. In 1840 he Wcos again sent to 
Africa, and had to contend with the 
wild tribes of the desert for some years. 
It is to be regretted that the name of so 
great a man should ever liave been tar- 
nished ; but from his having, as a dermejr 
msort^ destroyed some six hundred hu- 
man beings, in a cavern into which they 
had retreated, by burning fagots at its 
mouth, Pelissicr drew on himself the in- 
dignation of all civilized countries. How- 
ever, in a few years afterwards, his bold 
and giillant behaviour in the Crimea ef- 
faced these evil reminiscences. He joined 
the French army before Sebastopol in 
1855, and succeeding Caiirobert in the 
chief command, was highly successful, 
and for liis gallantry was created Duke 
of Malakof, Marshal of France, and 
Cr. C. B. of Great Britaui. He su<({,cecdcd 
M. Persigny as Ambassador to London 
in 1858, from which ofiice, however, he 
retired a short time since. 

PELOUZE, Theofiiile Jules, a 
French chemist, was born at Valognes, 
in February, 1807- After studying 
pharmacjy, he proceeded to Paris in 1827, 
where he was engaged as an assistant in 
a laboratory, with Gay-Lussac and Las- 
saigne. He remained in that position 
for two yeai’S, and assisted in maturing 
various discoveries. The muuici])ality 
of Lille haying founded a Chair of Che- 
mistry, M. Pelouze was appointed Pr6- 
fessor in 1830. In this position, one of 
his earliest investigations was into the 
nature, the comiiosition, and the quali- 
ties of beet-root sugar. He pursued this 
and other inquiries, until he was invited 
to Paris to supply the place of his old 
teacher, Gay-Lussac, at the Polytechnic 
School In 1836 he visited Germany, 
where he cultivated the friendship ^of 
M. Liebig, subsequently making va- 
rious useful scientific discoveries. He 
was admitted to" the Academy of 
Sciences in 1837, and filled various 


chairs in the College of France and the 
Polytechnic School. Since 1849 he has 
been a member of the Municipal Council 
of Paris, without abandoning the prac- 
tice of instructing pupils. He resigned 
his last professorship in 1851, shortly 
afterwards being created Commander of 
the Legion of Honour. His scientific 
writings have been very numerous, 
chiefly in the form of papers and lec- 
tures, which have appeared in the 
“ Annales de Ohimie et de Physique;” 
and it is imiversally conceded that his 
essays elevate him to a level with the 
highest cotemporary chemists. He is 
at present President of the Imperial Mint 
at Paris. 

PENNE FATHER, Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Lysaoht, wfw born 
in the county of Tipperary, in 1800, and 
entered the army in 1818. He greatly 
distinguished Ifimself in India in 1843, 
during the war in Scinde, and for his 
gallantry received the thanks of the 
British Parliament. He was present in 
the Crimea during the Russian war, and 
at the Alma perfoimed prodigies of 
valour, and likewise in the battle of 
Iiikermanii. He is a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath, and the Emperor 
of the French conferred on him the 
or<lcr of the Legion of Honour. 

PENNETH(3rME, James, an archi- 
tect and surveyor, was born in Wor- 
cester in 1801. He went to London in 
1820, remained with Pugin two years, 
and then travelled through Italy and 
Sicily. In 1828 he became principal 
assistant to Nash, and planned a great 
number of works both public and private. 
He was appointed to a situation in con- 
nexion with the Woods and Forests, 
which ho still retains. Borne of the 
leading improvements in the formation 
of new streets in London liave been 
effected under his superintendence, and 
he is held in high esteem by his brethren 
in the profession. 

PEPE, Flobkstan, an Italian general, 
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was born in Calabria, in 1780. He entered 
the army when yoimg, and was a Lieu- 
tenant when the French entered Naples 
in 1799. He served in Spain as Brigade 
Major in 1806, and rose gradually until, 
in 1811, he held the rank of General of 
Brigade. In 1812, during the Russian 
campaign he led his Italian corps to 
Hantzic, and during the retreat he 
covered with his cavalry the French 
rear-guard. Ill and severely wounded, 
he fell into the hands of the enemy, 
after having performed extraordinary 
feats of valour. Liberated, he returned 
to Italy, and in 1815, for the gallant 
stand he made against the Austrians in 
Upper Italy, Murat gave him the grade 
of Lieutenant-General. To quell the 
insurrectionary movements of 1820 he 
was sent to Sicily with 5,000 men, but 
the terms of the capitulation of Palermo 
not being satisfactory to those in power, 
he was dismissed and went abroad, after- 
wards residing in Naples as a private 
individual. In 1848 he resigned his 
honours, together with his position as a 
general on active service. Since then 
his name has rarely come before the 
public. 

PEPE, Gabriel, brother of Florestan, 
was bom at Bojano, in 1781 . He studied 
law, but forsook it for the army in 1799. 
His first prominent appearance as a 
soldier was in 1806, when he took service 
under Joseph Bonaparte, and passed 
through the Spanish campaigns. He 
was a Colomel under Murat, yet after 
the restoration of King Ferdinand he 
commanded a ‘regiment, and held the 
garrison of Syracuse, At the revolution 
of 1820 he was named a member of the 
National Parliament at Naples, and voted 
for the removal of his brother ; but when 
the Bourbon dynasty was again restored, 
he was arrested and cast into prison at 
Olmutz, where he was confined strictly 
for two years. After his release he re- 
tired to Florence, and instead of em- 
broiling himself with politics he turned 


his mind to the pursuits of science. Re- 
moving from Florence, he fixed his abode 
at Nice, where he has resided for a num- 
ber of years. 

PEPOLI, Charles, an Italian liti%ra- 
tmr, was born at Bologna, of a noble 
family, in 1801. His education was re- 
ceived at various academies, but chiefly 
in that of his native city, where he 
devoted himself to the study of the Fine 
Arts. When but a young man he was 
intr()duced to public life ; and at the in- 
surrection of Central Italy in 1831, he 
was one of the members of the Provi- 
sional Government of Bologna. The 
revolution stifled. Signor Pepoli and a 
large number of his compaftriots em- 
barked for Corfu, but the shi]) was cap- 
tured by the Austrians, and all the pas- 
sengers, ninety- six in number, were 
brought to Venice as prisoners of war. 
M. Pepoli suffered much for some months 
of his captivity, and, eventually exiled, 
he landed in France. From Paris he 
repaired to Geneva, but returned to the 
former city at the request of Bellini the 
composer, for whom he wrote the li- 
bretto of “IPuritani,” afterwards pro- 
ducing libretti for two operas, one by 
Costa, the other by Vaccai. In 1837 he 
settled in London, and after two years 
of literary difficulties he was appointed 
Professor of Italian Literature in the 
London University. Taking a lively 
interest in Italian affairs, ha was called 
to Rome as a deputy in 1848, and elected 
Vice-President of the Assembly. When 
the Italian cause broke down he returned 
to London, but owing to infirm health he 
was com2)elled to suspend his literary 
labours, though, after his country, they 
formed the dearest attachment of his life. 
He retained his professorship for nine 
years, and is a facile and eloquent 
writer. 

PERSIGNY, J EAN - Gilbert - Victor 
Fialin, a French politician and diplo- 
matist, was bom in January, 1808. His 
father having lost his patrimony by bad 
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speculations, entered the army, and was 
killed at the battle of Salamanca, in 
1812. Victor Persigny commenced his 
studies at Limoges, removing to Saumur, 
and afterwards serving as Quartermaster 
to a regiment of Hussars (1828). At this 
period his opinions were Royalist; but 
owing to certain influences they became 
greatly modified, and in 1830 he took an 
active pai-t in the military movements of 
Pontivy, which favoured the revolution 
of J uly. He went to Paris in 1833, in 
search of employment, and became for a 
short period attached to the “ Temps ” 
journal. He some time afterwards un- 
dertook a journey to Baden, and through 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, and on his 
return published an account of his ob- 
servations. Thougli an active suj>porter 
of the Bourbons, he ajrpears in 1834 to 
have been converted to the cause of the 
Bonapartes, and in a paper which he 
founded, he advocated the cause of the 
“Napoleon ideas” with great vigour. 
He attaghed himself to Louis Napo- 
leon, and was the principal instigator 
of the Strasbourg attempt. He chmg 
to the fortunes of the Prince, whether 
for good or evil, followed him in his 
dangers, and promj)ted his measures. 
He was tried, imprisoned, and re- 
leased wdien health faded him. In 
1848, he fulfilled his part, in adopting 
with great zeal the Bonapartist cause, 
and aiding* every where the election of 
Louis Napoleon, as President of the 
Republic. He was not unrewarded. 
The President elevated him in position, 
and it was he who afterwards carried 
out, if he did not plan, the cowp 
In 1852 he was appointed Minister of 
the Interior, but in 1854 he resigned 
on account of his health; was after- 
wards appointed Minister at the British 
Court (1855), and retained that post 
till 1858, when he was succeeded by 
Marshal P61issier. He married a Rus- 
sian lady in 1852, and received with 
her a large marriage portion, and a 


gift and the title of Count from the 
Emperor. He afterwards returned to 
London, as ambassador, where he still 
remains. 

PETERMANN, August Heinrich, 
a German geographer, now Director of 
the celebrated establishment of Justus 
Perihes, in Gotha, was born at Blciche- 
rode, in Prussia. He showed an early 
predilection for geographical studies, 
and was sent to Potsdam as special pupil 
of the savant Berghaus, in 1839. He 
remained at Potsdam, and there ac- 
quired the friendship of Humboldt, who 
entrusted him in 1841 with the exe- 
cution of his “Map of Central Asia.” 
In 1845 he assisted Mr. A. K. Johnston, 
of Edinburgh, in preparing the “Phy- 
sical Atlas,” and, two years after, pro- 
ceeded to London, where he published 
his “Atlas of Pliysical Geography.” He 
was a zealous j)romoter of the expedi- 
tions of Barth to Africa. In 1855 the 
University of Gottingen conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
He founded in the same year his “Geo- 
graphical Journal,” the best work of the 
kind in existence, which has attained 
a large cii'CuLition, five thousand copies 
being jiublished every month, with a 
running collection of excellent maps of 
the most imjiortant new discoveries and 
geographical investigations. Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison said of this work, in liis 
‘ ‘ President’s Address to the Royal Geo- 
graidiical Society,” in 1857— that “it is 
exercising a powerful and salutary influ- 
ence on the progress of geographical 
science.” “The American Journal for 
Science and Art ” makes the remark, 
in the following year, that “Mr. Peter- 
mann, by his wide correspondence and 
relations with various scientific men in 
England, Germany, and America, is 
better able than any other man of science 
to give early and reliable intelligence in 
respect to all important explorations. ” 
PETO, Sir Samuel Morton, Bart., 
M.P., a contractor for large engineering 
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works, was bom at Woking, in Surrey, 
in 1809. He was placed for seven years 
with his uncle, Henry Peto, a contractor 
and builder, under whom he obtained a 
thorough and practical insight into the 
various branches of the business to 
which, on bis uncle’s death in 1830, 
he succeeded, in conjunction with his 
cousin, Mr. Thomas Orisscll, of Norbury 
Park. After the dissolution of part- 
nership with that gentleman in 1845, 
Mr. Poto devoted his attention chieliy 
to railway works, both alone, and 
jointly with Mr. Brassey and Mr. Betts, 
and constructed various important un- 
dertakings, amongst which may be men- 
tioned, the Wt‘steru Kail way of France ; 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, 
including ithe 3’ubiilar Bridge, two miles 
long, over the St. Lawrence, near Mon- 
treal, lately opened by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales (September, 1860), 
confessedly the largest work of its kind 
in the ivorld ; the Royal Danish Rail- 
way, and many others, both on the 
Continent and in England. During the 
Russian war in 1854, Mr. Peto con- 
structed for the Government a line of 
railway from Balaklava to the English 
camp before Sebastopol, and that in the 
most disinterested manner to himself, 
and at the cost of his seat in the House 
of Commons, for Norwich, which city 
he had represented for several yeais. 
Tn recognition of tliis patriotic service, 
the honour of a baronetcy was in the 
following ^ear conferred upon him by 
her Majesty. In 1859 Sir Morton was 
invited to become a candidate for Fins- 
bury, and was returned by a larger 
number of votes than had ever previ- 
ously been polled in that important 
metropolitan borough. Sir Morton 
Peto was one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners for the Great Exhibition. He 
is a Director of many railway and other 
companies, 'and a Deputy-lieutenant for 
Suffolk. Sir Morton Peto makes good 
use of his great wealth, in building and 


endowing chapels and schools, and his 
purse and influence are ever open for the 
furtherance of any scheme calculated 
to promote the hai)pineas and welfare of 
his fellow -creatures. 

[ PHELPS, Sajuukl, an English trage- 
dian, was born at Devonport, in 1806. 
He was not intended for any particular 
profession, and should have gone to 
I Cambridge, where his brother, the pre- 
sent Master of Sidney College (the Rev. 
Dr. Phelps), is still ; but his attachment 
to the dramatic art overcame all other 
aspirations, and in 1827 he made his 
first appearance at the York Theatre, 
His early career, like that of all per- 
formers, was chequered with reverses ; 
but he was an earnest and ijerscvering 
student of his art ; and his versatility 
was without limit, his tragedy and his 
comedy being true to natuie. His ta- 
lents were not long overlooked by Lon- 
don managers, and accordingly he was 
engaged at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market ; appearing first as * ‘ Shylock, ” 
and afterwards as ‘ ‘ Hamlet. ” When Mr. 
Mac ready undertook the management of 
Coven t Garden, Mr. Phelps was at once 
secured as a leaihng man among a bril- 
liant band of actors ; and many critics 
pronounced him the only performer on 
whom the mantle of Macready was 
worthy to descend ; which oinnion Mr. 
Macready also expressed in his speech 
at the dinner given him o^ his retire- 
ment from the stage in 1851. The legi- 
timate drama was at the lowest ])oint, 
when Mr. Phedps resolved to attempt 
its revival in what was deemed an un- 
congenial region. In 1844 he opened 
Sadlers’ Wells Theatre, and in that un- 
classic locality his experiment was com- 
pletely successfuL His skUl in manage- 
ment, his own unrivalled acting, and 
his judicious selection of performers, 
carried all before them. He created a 
new era in the drama, and the “ Wells” 
became famous as a theatre where the 
plays of Shakspeare were enacted. He 
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has continued to manage that theatre 
until the present time without a failure, 
maintaining his place as an artist, who 
unites the force of the old histrionic mas- 
ters with the more subtle discrimination 
of the modern school. He has edited an 
excellent edition of Shakspeare, a work 
for which he was eminently qualified 
by learning and experience. 

PHILLIPS, John, M.A., LL.D., 
F.P.S., Professor of Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and Assistant-general 
Secretary of the British Association, was 
born on December 25th, 1800. Few 
living geologists possess a more intimate 
or wider acquaintance with the geology 
of England. With his uncle, William 
Smith, the father of English geology, 
he early acquired that intimate and j 
practical knowledge of his favourite I 
science which has rendered him so ac- 
ceptable and valualde a teachiyr. In 
addition to his independent works, Mr. 
Phillips, in his capacity of Secretary to 
the Britjsh Association, has arranged 
and edited twenty-seven volumes of re- 
2 )orts of proceedings and transactions. 
Mr. Phillips succeeded Dr. Buckland in 
the chair of geology at Oxfonl, having 
ju’eviously occupied similar positions in 
King’s College, London, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. He was elected Presi- 
dent of the (Jeological Society in 1858 
and 1859. 

PTCCOIi)MINI, Maria, was bom at 
Sienna in 1835. When only a child she 
gave the highest promise of the eminence 
she has since attained. Her parents, 
desirous of encouraging her favourite 
passion, confided her musical education 
to llomani, one of the leading profes- 
sional teachers in Italy. Under his in- 
structions she made her dehut in Florence, 
in 1852, in “Lucrezia Borgia.” For 
twenty successive nights, and alw'ays 
with immense success, did she appear in 
this part. On the last night of her en- 
gagement at the theatre, a band of 
young men, enthusiastic in their admira- 


tion of the artiste^ sought to usurp the 
place of the horses in her cai’riage. 
Piccolomini sternly rebuked their levity, 
and iionically called upon them to keep 
their strength for their country. After 
this successful dihut in the capital of 
Tuscany, she spent four years in a tour 
tlirough Italy, remaining a stiasou at 
each place of importance. Wherever 
she appeared, she immediately became 
a favourite. This Italian triumph at 
once attracted the attention of the 
directors of the operas of London and 
Paris ; and, in 185(i, Mademoiselle Pic- 
colomini ajipeared, for the first time, 
before an English audience. Her suc- 
cess in England and America has been 
equal to that she attained in Italy, but 
she was severely censured liy the critics 
for choosing to ap])ear as the heroine in 
“Traviata,” one of Verdi’s most finished 
X>roductions. The lady’s success has 
sprung more from her youth, her 
naivHiy and her dramatic power, which 
is unquestionaldy great, than from her 
vocalism. 

Pl( ^KEKSG I LL, Fred. Biohard, 
R.A., a painter, was born in London in 
1820, and studied at the Iloyal Academy. 
His first oil jneture, “The (kunbat 
between Hercules and Achelous,” was 
j)ro<luced in 1840. At the lixUibiton in 
Westminster Hall in 1843, Mr. Pickers- 
gill received a x)rize for his cartoon 
of the “Death of King Lear,” and 
in 1847 one of the first-class prizes for 
the “Burial of Harold.” This picture 
was of great advantage to him in his 
career. His powers had before been 
doubted, but the drawing and execution 
of this work were excellent, and the 
picture was at once purchased for the 
New Houses of Parliament. In that 
year he was elected A. R. A., and in 1857 
became a Royal Acadcmican. Since 
then he has been a regular exhibitor. 

PIUS IX., Giovanni Maria MastaI 
Ferreti’I, was born in Sinigaglia, on 
the 13th of May, 1792. At the age of 
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sixteen he went to Pome with the in- 
tention of completing his ecclesiastical 
studies, his desires having always tended 
to the priesthood. But in consequence 
of the sad events which shortly after- 
wards ensued, he retired in 1810 to 
Sinigaglia. Two years after this he 
was summoned to join the guard of 
honour in Milan, but an exemption was 
granted him on accoimt of epilejjtic fits, 
to which he was then subject. He con- 
tinued to reside in his native city until 
the return of Pius VIL to tlie States of 
the Church, after which he hasten e<l once 
more to Pome. He was ordained jiriest 
in 1810, and sent in 1823 upon a special 
mission to South America. In 1827 he 
became Archbishop of Spoleto, and after- 
wards of Tmola. During his episcopate he 
was remarkable for the assiduity with 
which he discharged his duties. He was 
elected Pope on the 16th of June, 1846, 
and crowned on the 21 st of the same 
month. Seated in the chair of St. 
Peter, he gave himself to the task of 
granting liberal reforms to his people, 
but his intentions were fnistratcd by 
the violence of the extreme revolution- 
ary party, and he was ultimately forced 
in 1848 to leave his capital, and to take 
refuge at Gaeta, He was restored to 
Rome by the aims of France, in 1850. 
The war of 1859 in Italy occasioned 
fresh disturbances in the Legations, and 
Napoleon III., by an autograph letter 
of December of the same year, counselled 
the Pope te give up the disturbed pro- 
vinces ; but in an encyclical letter of 
the 19th of January, 1860, Pius IX. de- 
clared that he could never consent to any 
dismemberment of his states. In August 
of this year, when the progress of Gari- 
baldi in Italy threatened the^ entire de- 
struction of the Papal power, the Pope 
placed his forces under the command 
of Lamorici^re, who endeavoured by 
enlisting Germans, Swiss, and Irish, 
to form an army which might enable 
him to re^t the progress of the enemy. 


But Sardinia having sent a large army, 
under the command of Cialdini, into 
the States, many of the provinces near 
Rome broke out into insurrection. The 
result has been that Lamoricifere was 
routed, the Roman forces entirely dis- 
banded, and the Pope has now no sup- 
port of any kind but that of the French 
garrison in Rome. 

P L A N C H Fi, James Robinson, a 
dramatist and historian, was born in 
London, in February, 1796. Receiving 
his early iustmetion from his mother, a 
lady of literary habits, his inclination 
for the drama was early manifested ; 
aud a burlesque of his having been pro^ 
duced in 1818, at Drury -lane Theatre, 
with complete success, he determined to 
pursue dramatic authorsliip as his i)ro- 
fession. He devoted his attention spe- 
cially to matters of fcofituihe, and’ 
furnished Mr. Oharfes ‘ with 

numerous designs for the costun^e proper 
to the representation of Shakspeate^s 
plays. In 1826 and 1827 he -ta’avelled 
on the' Continent, afterwards publishing 
his “ Lays and Legends of the Rhine,’* 
and the “Descent of the Danube.’* In 
1828 his dramatic work, and perhaps 
his best, “Charles XII.,” was brought 
out at Drury-lane, His “ History of 
British Costume ’* was i)ublished in 
1834, the'' “Regal Recorljs” in 1838, 
and the “Pursuivant of Arms” in 1852. 
In 1855 he published the >“ Countess 
d’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales,” which for 
excellence admits of no comparison. 
Mr. Planche has, at one time and 
another, written a great number of 
dramatic pieces, not one of which has 
failed. He is a Rouge Croix Pursuivant 
at Arms. 

PLAYFAIR, Lyon, C.B., an English 
chemist, was born in Bengal, in 1819. 
He received his early education at St. 
Andrew’s University, Fifeshire; and 
from his decided taste for chemical 
^ pursuits was sent to Glasgow to study 
[Under Mr. Graham. After returning 
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from India, whither he had gone on ac- 1 them until 1828, when he accompanied 
count of ill health, he placed himself as | his mother to Naples, where he applied 
an assistant to bis old master, who | himself to his studies, and to the pro- 
had then become Professor of Chemistry j fession of an advocate, and became dis- 
in University College, London. In 1839 tinguishcd as the leading gratuitous de- 
he was induced to proceed to Giessen, fender of prisoners at the High Court of 
whose laboratory was under the manage- Justice. Living in the closest intimacy 
ment of Liebig ; and, like many other with the leading men of the country, 
eminent British chemists, he studied and professing openly the principles of 
organic chemistiy under that celebrated ; representative government, his politics 
professor, engaged in original iiivestiga- } were distasteful to the ruling powers, 
tions, and became Doctor of Philoso])}iy J and he was three times subjected to 
of Giessen University. After holding • i)ro3ecutioii for political offences. In 
th® ,,^*rofessorship of Chemistry at the | 1848, when a free and rci)reHcntative 
Royal Institution, Manchester, Dr. government was introduced iiitr) Naples, 
Playfair removed to London, where he • Carlo Pocrio was chosen by the King as 
was much* emjdoyed in royal commis- j Director, and Under-Secretary for Homo 


sions and Govermnent iu/iuiries, and ' Affairs, and, as such, he had charge of 


took ap active part in the Exhibition of j the general j)olicc regulations of the 


1851. He was also appointed Inspector- j kingdom ; and after filling these posts 
General of Schools and Museums of ■ for a month, he was advanced to a seat 


Science, to the Government, In 1858 jin the cabinet as Minister of Public 


he was elected to the Chemical Chair Instruction. The Duke of SoiTaca- 
ia the University of Edinburgh, vacant priola, the Chevalier Bcralli, Prince 
hy the death of another of Liebig’s Cariata, Haron Savaresc, Prince Torella, 
pupils. Dr. Gregory. General Degli Uberti, Counsellor SaJi- 

POEKIO, Carlo, was born at Naples, ceti, Baron Bonani, and Prince Dentice, 
in 1803. He is the second son of the were his colleagues. In his ministerial 
celebrated lawyer, Joseph Poerio, Baron position he took part in the council 
of Balustro. At twelve years of age which was held, at the instance of Lord 
Carlo followed his father into exile, who Minto, for the settlement of the Sicilian 
had been counsellor of state and attorney- question. Carlo resigned office on the 
general in the High Court of Justice at 3rd April, 1848, and he was returned to 
Naples. Carlo was educated at Florence, parliament at the general election, as 
with his only brother Alexander, and his deimty for the city of Naples, and pro- 
cousin the Duke of Diano, by some of vince of Terra-di-lavora. On the sad 
the most distinguished professors in Tus- 15th May, when the lazzanmi were set 
cany. He afterwards returned to Naples on by the King’s myrmidons to pillage 
with his father, but followed him again the city of Naples, he was sent uixm a 
into exile in 1821, when the constitu- deputation to the ministry, with his coi- 
tion fell, and with it the Chamber, of leagues CapitcUi, Pica, and Imbriata, 
which he had been member. On this and struggled hard to avert that fratri- 
occasion, for State reasons, his father cidal conflict. Having been re-elected 
was banished to Austria, together with to the Chamber, after the emp d^Stat^ for 
Generals CoUeta (the historian), Arco- Naples and Gaeta, he sat on the oppo- 
vite, and Padrin^i, and the deputies sition, and strenuously defended the 
Borelli (the philosopher) and Pepe. In constitution, to which the King had 
1824 the Poeno family went to Tuscany, sworn, against the inroads of a re- 
and Carlo remained in Florence with actionary policy. When the Chamber 
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was dissolved, and the dreadful system 
of pei-secution, which continued for 
the last ten years, commenced, Pocrio 
resorted to every lawful means in 
combating the deceitful spirit of re- 
action. The government then offered 
})assports to Poerio ; but he, having re- 
fused to leave the country, was impri- 
soned ])rovisionally, as a matter of pre- 
caution, with some of the most distin- 
guished men of his country, until the 
celebrated prosecution of the “Unita 
Italiana” was laboriously conccHed for 
his destruction. After the revelations 
disclosed by Mr. Gladstone, of that judi- 
cial assassination, derived from honest 
and impartial witnesses, it would be 
superfluous to dwell on them particu- 
larly. He bore the terrible consequences 
without fliuching, with a firm and serene 
mind, and without addressing a single 
word of remonstrance to the govern- 
ment during the entire ten years of his 
suffering. Released from his dungeon 
by the late King of Naples in 1859, 
he, with Settembrini and a number of 
others, was placed on board a vessel 
bound for the United States. The crew 
of the ship was not so nimierous as 
were the exiles. The Italians took no 
practical advantage of their strength, 
but, waiting on the captain, informed 
him of their determination to put into 
the nearest British harbour. Remon- 
strance was useless, and the exiles were 
landed at Cork, Pocrio proceeding direct 
to London ;• his companions, headed by 
Settembrini, making their way to 
Bristol, thence to the metropolis. Po- 
erio’ s gentleness, and abstinence from 
all demonstrations of ill-feeling, have 
gained for him the friendship of men of 
all political parties. 

POGGENDORF, John Christian, a 
German physicist and chemist, was born 
at Hamburg, on the 29th December, 
1796. He studied in his native city, 
and afterwards proceeded to Berlin, 
where he became in 1834 Professor of 


Physics in the University, and in 1839 
Member of the Academy of Sciences. 
His earliest appearance as a writer on 
subjects of science was in 1821, when he 
published a paper “On the Magnetism 
of the Voltaic Pile.” In 1824 he un- 
dertook the editorship of the “Annals 
of Physics and Chemistry,” which, under 
his management, became one of the first 
scientific journals of Germany ; and he 
subseipicntly joined Wohler and Liebig 
in the jnibheation of a “Dictiomvry of 
Chemistry,” which is also received as 
a standard work. He has ])ublishcd 
several i)apers on the exact sciences, but 
his researches seem to have been more 
especially directed to electricity and 
magnetism, the depaitment of physics 
in which the greatest progress has been 
made in our time. He invented in 1827 
the magnetometer, afterwards useil by 
Arago and others in their researches in 
terrestrial magnetism. His valuable 
writings are written in a clear style, and 
replete with suggestive observations. 

POLLOCK, Rkjiit Hon. Sir Frede- 
rick, an English judge, was born in 
London in 1783. Having received an 
excellent preliminary education at St. 
Paul’s School, he entered I’rinity College, 
Cambridge. Having chosen the law as 
a profession, he afterwards entered the 
Mid<lle Temple, and was called to the 
bar in 1807. Becoming King’s Counsel 
in 1827, he was elected ihember for 
Huntingdon in 1831, and assumed office 
as Attorney -General in 1834 ; again 
occupying that position, after various 
changes in the administration, in 1841. 
He was subsequently appointed, in 1844, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, an 
office he retains at the present time. 
Sir Frederick received the honour of 
knighthood in 1834. 

POOLE, Paul Falconer, A.R.A., 
an English painter, was bom at Bristol, 
in 1810. His first work was “The 
Well, a Scene at Naples. ” His “Solo- 
mon Eagle exhorting the People to 
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Repentance,’^ the subject being drawn 
from the history of the Plague in Lon- 
don; “The Beleaguered Moors;” and 
“The Visitation of Zion Monastery,” 
exhibited in 1846, were tnumphs of art, 
the latter work being specially admired 
for its free treatment and romantic con- 
ception, though not properly belonging 
to the romantic school. In 1847 he 
competed at Westminster Hall, gaining 
a second-class prize of £300. Since then 
he has jiroduced a great number of 
works, attractive from their sentiment, 
tme colouring, and dignity of manner. 
“Job, and his Fneiids receiving the 
1’idings of his (Calamities,” is Mr. 
Poole’s m(lst striking production, for 
he has travelled out of tlie Ix'atcn path 
of routine, and given free and full scope 
to his })ower of dealing with a massive 
subject in a massive stylo. 

PORTUGAL, of. (^S’ce ^kdko 
V.) 

POTTER, Cipriani, a pianoforte 
player and o.omposer, was born in Lon- 
don, in 1702. His father was a Pro- 
fessor of Music. Cipriani Potter had 
excellent instructors for the pianoforte 
and in the science of music, having also 
studied under the etdebrated Woelfl. 
During a twelvemonth’s sojourn in V ienna 
ho renewed his study of counterpoint 
with Forster, and of composition with 
Beethoven. He s})ent two years on the 
(Jontinent, adding to his stores of musical 
knowledge, and on returning to England 
was engaged in various musical avoca- 
tions. On the death of Dr. Crotch, Mr. 
Potter succeeded him as Principal of 
the Royal Academy of Music in London, 
where he had been for years before one 
of the most distinguished jirofessors. 
He is an active member of the London 
Philharmonic Society, and has done 
more than any other man in the pro- 
fession to preserve and elevate the clas- 
sical school of music. He has written 
numerous orchestral compositions, quar- 
tetts, &c. 


POT 

POTTER, Louts Joseph Antoine de, 
a Belgian statesman, was born at Bruges, 
April 1786, of a noble family, who were 
exiled at the Brabant Revolution, being 
suspected of Austrian partisanship, but it 
would appear without reason. M. Potter 
received his early education in Brus- 
sels, and from 1809 to 1811 he resided 
in France, whence he removed to Italy, 
where he remained for thirteen years. 
He returned to Brussels in 1824, and re- 
nounced his title of nobility, his father 
having died some time before. His first 
efforts were directed to uniting all par- 
ties in Belgium, Cath(»lics and Liberals, 
against the common enemy of libeity of 
conscience and of toleration, and he 
[niblished liis ojiinions in the “ (Mourner 
des Pays Bas.” Arraigned for tliis 
offence before the C’ourt of Assize, in 
December 1828, although he had re- 
tained two eminent advocates, he fully 
stated himself his political creed, anti 
demanded, in the name of justice, tlie 
abolition t)f the (Jeiisure, Ministerial re- 
sponsiliility, the restitution of trial by 
jury, the adoption of the French lan- 
guage in all matters official -in short, 

1 an entire change m the mode in which 
Holland had ruled Belgium. J’he sen- 
tence of the judges was an imprisonment 
of eighteen months, and the payment of 
a fine of 2,140 francs. The national 
party became all tlie more compact be- 
cause of their champion’s conviction ; 
and M. Potter continued to write. The 
law of imprisonment for sucJl escapades 
had been abrogated, yet still he was de - 
tained illegally. A new article from his 
hand, published in the journals, called 
down on him the rigour of the Execu- 
tive, and he was sentenced to eight 
years’ exile, and eight years’ sur- 
vftllance. This extreme condemna- 
tion took jdace in April 1830. Out of 
prison, Prussia and France refused him 
protection ; but as time went onward, 
changes occurred for which he probably 
was not prepared, Belgium was sepa- 
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rated from Holland, and M. Potter re- 
entered Belgium in triumph. During 
the brief period of the revolutionary con- 
flicts of opinion, he was a member of 
the Provisional Government, and with 
all his energies advocated the establish- 
ment of a pure Republic. His views, 
however, were most strenuously op- 
Y)osed; and when the Provisional Go- 
vernment fell, he was obliged to take 
refuge in France. Since that period ho 
has taken no active personal part in 
politics, but his writings have invariably 
tended to promote the principles which 
he so earnestly supported, alike during 
his difficulties and his comparative pro- 
sperity. 

POUILLET, Claude Servats Ma- 
thias, a French physicist, and author of 
a number of philosophical and meteoro- 
logical treatises, was bora at Cuzance, 
Febniary 1791. In 1811 he entered 
the Normal School, first as assistant- 
professor, afterwards becoming principal 
lecturer. He filled various important 
offices until 1829, when he was ap- 
pointed sub- director of the Conservatoire 
des Arts et des Metiers and Professor of 
Physics in that institution. In 1831 he 
was chosen to succeed Dulong in the 
Chair of the Polytechnic School, but his 
health giving way he was constrained to 
resign his post. Some time afterwards 
he was named Director of the Conserva- 
toire, and Professor in the Faculty of 
Sciences of Paris. He shone brilliantly 
at the Sorbonne ; his manner was lively 
and animated ; his elocution was grace- 
ful ; his diction was pure and clas- 
sic ; and, above aU, he possessed the 
art of interesting his audience. At- 
tached to the Orleans’ dynasty, M. j 
Pouillct waa returned to the Chamber as 
Deputy for Jura, and in that capaefty 
supported the Ministers of the king. 
After the revolution of 1848, he retired 
from political life, and devoted himself 
to the work of public instruction in 
science. An ^meute having broken out 


in the Conservatoire, in June 1849, M. 
Pouillet was accused of not having used 
sufficient energy for its repression, and, 
in consequence of the accusation, his ap- 
pointment as Director was revoked. He 
justified his conduct with great ability, 
but without effect. After the coup 
d'Hcd of 1851, he turned his entire atten- 
tion to the correction and revisal of his 
formerly published works, and to the 
preparation of new treatises ; not, how- 
ever, neglecting the Academy, but in the 
meantime continuing one of its most ac- 
tive members. M. Pouillet is one of the 
most eloquent writers on science which 
France possesses. 

POWERS, Hiram, an American 
sculptor, was born at Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, 29th July, 1805. He is the son of a 
small farmer, whose untimely death left 
his family unprovided for. He com- 
menced life as a waiter at an hotel iu 
Cincinnati, but the bent of his genius 
soon showed itself ; and being taken by 
the hand by a Prussian sculptor, he 
made rapid advances in designing and 
modelling. He then removed to Wash- 
ington, where he succeeded so well that 
he was enabled to visit Italy. His 
powerful work, “The Greek Slave,” is 
considered one of the finest pieces of 
sculpture of modern times. 

PROCTER, Bryan W., an English 
poet, who writes under the name of Barry 
Cornwall, was born in 1787. ' He was edu- 
cated at Harrow, and being intended for 
the legal profession, was for two or 
three years in a solicitor’s office in Wilt- 
shire, before being called to the bar. 
For a number of years he has been a Com- 
missioner in Lunacy. In addition to his 
poetical works, Mr. Procter has pub- 
lished essays and tales in prose, and is 
the author of “ A Sicilian Story, ” ‘ ‘ Mar- 
cian Colonna,” “The Flood of Thes- 
saly,” and a series of “Ehglish Songs,” 
a “Life of Edmimd Kean,” an “Essay 
on the Genius of Shakspeare,” See. 
PROUDHON, Pierre Joseph, an 
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eminent French political writer, was born 
at Besan9on, July 1809. He was the 
eldest of five children of a poor coo^ier, 
and was destined to follow the trade of 
his father. Some bccttyolent i)ersous 
noticed the boy’s parts, and charitably 
paid for his education. He weni, after 
some time, to be an apprentice to a 
printer ; and was distinguished for his 
habits of order and the excellence of his 
work ; while he led a life of privation, 
saving every sou to assist his parents. 
He refused, in 1830, to be connected 
with the management of a journal of the 
“prefecture,” preferring to a ministerial 
sinecure the indei)eiidence of an honest 
artisan, however obscure. As he laboured, 
he improved his mind ; and from putting 
in type the writings of othera, he began 
to bo a writer himself. He proceeded 
to Paris, and after contributing to se- 
veral periodical publications, ht^ wrote 
on his own account, propounding the 
monstrous dogma, “La ProprietC*, e’est 
le Vol,” meaning that those who own 
property, however ac(][uired, are thieves, 
and robbers of those who possess no- 
thing. He started several journals, in 
which he advocated this levelling doc- 
trine ; eventually he founded a bank, I 
which did no business j was imprisoned 
for his escapades, married after his re- 
lease, and retired from public life. Proud- 
hon is a philosophic socialist. His views, 
as exi)ounde^ by himself, are utterly sub- 
versive of the present order of political 
and general society. 

PRU88f A, King OF. (/S'ec Frederick 
William.) 

PULSZKY, Ferencz Aurel, de 
Lnbo’er and Csei.falva, an Hungarian 
politician, and a writer in the Gennan, 
Hungarian, and English languages, was 
horn oil the 17th of tSeptember, 1814 at 
Eperies, in the county of Saros. He 
was educated at the Protestant College 
of his native town, which had long been 
under the patronage of his family. He 
studied law, as is customary in Hungary 


with all those who prepare themselves 
for a parliamentaiy career, and took high 
honours in passing as an advocate in 
1835. Having been one of the founders 
of the Debating Society in Hungary,, 
which was prosecuted in 1830 by the 
Austrian government, he esca^ied arrest 
only by leaving on a tour to this country, 
and through continental Europe. After 
his return he published “ Observations 
on England,” in German, and “On Ger- 
many,” in Hungarian. In 1839 he was 
elected to the Hungarian Diet, just when 
his essays on the “ History of Hungary,” 
“On Currency,” and on “The Navi- 
gation of the Danube,” had attracted 
the attention of the public. He assisted 
in drawing up a Code of Commercial 
and Bankruptcy Law, which received 
the royal sanction in 1840. He was 
afterwards elected member of the Par- 
liamentary Committee for the codifica- 
tion of the Criminal Law, and a Fellow of 
the Hungarian Academy. Engaged for 
three years upon the Criminal Code, 
Pulszky did not stand for re-election in 
1843. He revisited Italy and Ger- 
many about that time. In 1845 lie mar- 
ried, and retired to his country seat, 
devoting his time to local politics, poli- 
tical essays in Kossuth’s paper, and to 
the management of his extensile estatCf. 
In 1846, at the first intelligence of the 
revolution at Vienna, he hastened to 
Posth, where the old boards of govern- 
ment had abdicated, and the new min- 
istry was not yet confirm cd. He was 
appointed by the Palatine, Archduke 
Stephen, one of the three commissioners 
for the maintenance of pulilic order. 
At the final formation of the Batfchyany 
cabinet he became Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs under Prince 

r rhazy, who. Laving lent his name to 
national movement, and unwilhng 
to incur any serious risk, left the man- 
agement of the relations between the 
Hungarian cabinet and the Austrian 
Ministers in Pulszky’s hands. At the 
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desire of JcUachich he was dismissed. 
The Hungarian Diet sent him back to 
his post at Vienna, then about to un- 
dergo a siege. He soon left again, 
and succeeded in evading the vigilance 
of the besiegers, went to the Hungarian 
army, where he met his friend Kossuth, 
and, together with his chief, took part in 
the battle of Schmecliat. His extradi- 
tion was insisted upon by Prince Win- 
dischgiiltz intlic caj)itulation of Vienna, 
but not being found in the captured 
town, a sentence of death was recorded 
against him. At the end of the year he 
wjis aj)pointed to prctceed to England, in 
order to j)revent the intervention of the 
Russians, who had already garrisoned 
the frontier towns of Transylvania. 
After many dangers, he managed to es- 
cape from the Austrian dominions, but 
his mission to England remained unsuc- 
cessful, since the English mimsttirs be- 
lieved at that time that the int(‘grity of 
the Austrian empire was necessary for 
the baL'inee of power. After the fall of 
Hungary, Pulszky’s estates were con- 
iiscated, and he himself hung in effigy. 
In 1851 he aecomi)anied his friend, the 
ex-(Jovernor Kf)ssuth, to America. On 
his return to Europe in 1852, he took 
up his abode in London, and followed 
literary, political, anti(juarian, and phi- 
lological |)ui suits. He has published in 
English, a novel, “The Jiicobite in 
Huiigiuy;” and, assisted by his wife, ai 
racy account of their tour in America, 
under the jtitlc of “ White, Red, Black.” 
He is a frequent contributor to English 
and American reviews and newspapers. 

PULSZKY, Madame Ferenoz, an 
Hungarian authoress, was born in 1819, 
at Berlin, and married in 1845 to the 
Hungarian Ferenez Pulszky. Whilst 
her husband was in England in 
the Austrian government gave orders; 
for arresting her and her infant children. 
Prince Windischgriitz occupied and con- 
hscated her estates, as well as those of 
M. Pulszky. She had to fly for her life ; 


and after several unsuccessful attempts, 
at last succeeded in eluding the Aus- 
trian authorities, who were bent upon 
imprisoning her. She joined her hus- 
band in July 1849, but it was several 
months Liter that her children were 
brought in disguise through Austria to 
England by a faithful friend. She has 
displayed lemarkablc command in the 
Enghsh language, which has been ac- 
knowledged by the press, in her “Me- 
moirs of ail Hungarian Lady,” “Talcs 
and Traditions of Hungary,” and “Three 
Clu-istmas Plays for Children.” 

PUSEY, Edward Bouvehie, T).D., 
a theologian and founder of the party 
called Puseyites, was born, in 1800. 
Ha\dng stndieil at Eton, he proceeded to 
Oxford, where he graduated and became 
Fellow of Oriel. He subse<|uenHy was 
a])pomted to the Regius Professorship 
of Hebrew, and Canon of CHirist Church. 
Dr. PiLsey is chiefly known in con- 
nexion with the tracts, fuiblished in 
1833, called “Tracts for the Times;” 
which, on their a])])carance, raisinl a 
tremendous storm in the (-hui-ch f>f 
England. Their tendency was to in- 
tr(Mlucc Romish practices into the 
English Churcli, and th'.'ir authors did 
not hesitate to siqjport the dogmas of 
transnbstantiation and auricular con- 
fes.sioii. Their elfect has b(*eu to cause 
the secession of many of the younger 
members of the Clmrcli of ^ngland, who 
have gone over to Rome. It is to lie 
regretted that many such retain their 
benefices at the present moment, al- 
though their views are cutirely opposed 
to the taught doctrines of the Church 
of which they are ministers. TJie 
popular opposition to their ox>inion8 has 
lately occasioned serious riots in the 
east of London, and in other places. 

PYAT, Felix, a French writer and 
I son of a devoted royalist advocate, was 
born at Vierzon, in October 1810. His 
early education was carefully conducted 
with a view to his adopting the profes- 
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sion of his father; and towards that 
end he studied law in Paris ; but in 
1829 his sentiments and principles be- 
came strongly defined, for he toaste^l 
the National Convention, and proposed 
to substitute the bust of La Fayette for 
that of Charles X. In 1831 he was ad- 
mitted an advocate. He might have 
succeeded in this profession, but desx)ite 
all remt)nstrance, opposing the urgent 
entreaties and earnest i)rayers of his 
friends and relatives, he determined to 
pursue tlie most fickle of literary ca- 
reers, that of a journalist. He com- 
menced with “ Figaro and the “Cha- 
rivari,” and wrote incessantly, until he 
worked his way up to the “ 8i^cle” and 
the “ National.” It is principally, how- 
ever, by his dramatic compositions that 
M. Pyat is known and recognised as a 
clear and pungent writer. His style is 
melodramatic, and ho often indulges in 
political allusions which are far from 
gratifying to a H’rench administration. 
On the proclamation of the Republic he 
abandoned liteiature and adopted poli- 
tics, joining the ranks of the democratic 
Socicilists. He was elected one of the 
Commissioners-Cencral for ('her, and 
voted constantly with the “ Mountain.” 
In 1849 he became the intimate asso- 
ciate of Ledru Rollin, thinking and 
acting with him, until both were com- 
pelled to resoii; to involuntary exile ; 
M. Pyat taking refuge in Switzerland, 
and then removing to Belgium, whei-e 
he has since resided. 

PYNE, James B., jin artist, was born 
at Bristol, in 1800. He was educated for 
the law, but abandoned that profession 
to study art, and removed to London in 
1835. His landscapes, from their cha- 
racteristic style, began to make way 
with the public. In 1846 he took his 
first trip to Italy, and made a longer 
tour upon the Continent in 1851. His 
style is original and free, and remark- 
able for the skill b^towed on atmosphe- 
rical phenomena. He struggled hard 


for years for the title of Royal Acade- 
mician, and exhibited regularly at the 
Academy, but eventually he joined the 
Society of British Artists, of wduch he 
is one of the leading members, having 
been Vice-President from the commence- 
ment of his membership u]) to the pre- 
sent time. He exhibited in tlu; Paris 
Exposition, in 1855, his “Derwent 
Lake,” “A View of Heidelberg,” and 
“ Eton College. ” 

QUINET, Edgar, a French author 
and statesman, horn at Bourg, Aj?i, 
in 1803, is son of a commissary of war. 
He obtained a liberal education, and went 
to (jiermany, where his talents and s})e- 
cial tone of thought attracted the notice 
of the professors at Heidelberg. He 
was appointed Professor of Foreign Lite- 
rature to tile Faculty of Letters, at 
Lyons, in 1839, and lepeatedly elected 
to tlic Chamber ; but in 1852, he, wuis 
expelled from France, and took up liis 
residence in Brussels. He litas been 
rather a prolific author, and at one time 
was a co-labourer with MicUolet. 
politics of M. Quinct are remarkably 
liberal, and some of his virorks on 
ecclesiaslieal matters tend to latitu- 
diiiarianisin, - 

RAFFLES, The Rev. Thomas, D.T)., 
LL.D., an lnde])endent miidster, was 
born in London, May 17tli, 1788. After 
studying at the Theological (Jollego of 
Homertou, he was api)oiuted Minister 
of the Congregational Church, tlammiT- 
sinith, where he became so.popnlar by 
the eloquence of his discourses as to be 
called to undertake the pastoral duties 
of an important congregation at Liver- 
jiool. For nearly fifty years Dr. Rafiles 
has filled the ministerial office at Great 
George-street Chapel, in that town ; and 
]|as, by the energy and activity of his 
pulpit addresses, become one of the most 
popular of living divines. He has pub- 
lished several works, including a volume 
of poems, “Letters during a Tour in 
France, Switzerland,.” &c. , a “ Life of 
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the Rev. Thomas Spencer,” and “ Lec- 
tures on Religion — Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical,” in two volumes. 

RAMSAY, William, M. A., a classi- 
cal scholar and Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Glasgow, was bom in 
Edinburgh, on the 6th of February, 1806, 
and is the youngest son of Sir William 
Ramsay, Bart., of Banff. He was edu- 
cated at the High School and at the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
At the latter seminary he studied for 
three years, and carried off first prizes 
in the Latin, Greek, and mathematical 
classes. He then proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and at the College 
examination at the close of his third 
tenii was idaced (June, 1826) in the first 
class, and declared the first man of his 
year. In 1829, while still an under- 
graduate, he was invited to undertake 
the duties of the mathematical chair in 
the University of Glasgow, the pro- 
fessor having fallen into bad health. 
This invitation Mr. Ramsay accepted, 
and was thus precluded from becoming 
a candidate for honours at Cambridge, 
although he took his degree of B. A. at 
a bye term in 1830. He acted as Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics for two winters at 
Cdasgow, and in the second of these 
undertook the charge of the Senior 
Humanity Class also. In August, 1831, 
Mr. W aUter, the Professor of Humanity, 
died, and Mr. Ramsay was unanimously 
chosen as his successor. He took the 
degree of M.A. at Cambridge in 1833. 
He is author of “A Treatise on Latin 
Prosody,” “'Elegiac Extracts from the 
Latin Poets, with copious Notes,” “A 
Manual of Roman Antiquities,” “An 
Elementary Treatise on Latin Prosody,” 
“An Elementary Manual of Roman 
Antiquities,” “The Speech of Cicero 
for Cluentius, with Prolegomena and 
Notes;” all of which have passed through 
several editions. Mr. Ramsay was one of 
the principal contributors to the “ Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 


quities,” and to the “Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography,” edited 
by Dr. William Smith, and has written 
articles in various literary journals. 

RANKE, Leopold, a German his- 
toriafi, was born at Wiche, in Thuringia, 
on the 21st of December, 1795. His 
taste for history was manifested at an 
early age, and he acquired considerable 
reputation in that branch of study by 
publishing in 1824, his “ History of 
the Roman and German People.” After 
holding a professorship at Berlin, he 
made a tour through the Austrian and 
Italian States, and embodied his exten- 
sive observations in two works published 
in 1827*31. The work by which Ranke 
is chiefly known is that of his “History 
of the Popes, ” which was succeeded by 
bis “GermanHistory in the Times of the 
Reformation,” and a “History of Eng- 
land. ” As an historian, Professor Ranke 
holds the liighest reputation ; and from 
the originality, minuteness, and philo- 
sophical nature of his productions, the 
student of history may always reap 
advantage. 

RANKINE, William John Mac- 
QUORN, civil engineer, received his uni- 
versity education at Edinburgh, and 
studied engineering first under his father. 
Lieutenant David Rankine, and after- 
wards under Sir John M ‘Neill. He has 
held the Professorship of Civil Engineer- 
ing and Mechanics in the Vniversity of 
Glasgow since the session of 1855-56. 
He is a Fellow of the Royal Societies of 
London and Edinburgh, and a member or 
honorary member of various other scien- 
tific bodies. He was President of the 
Institution ,of Engineers in Scotland for 
the fii-st two years following its founda- 
tion, and has been President of the 
Mechanical Section of the British Asso- 
ciation. He received the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. from the Unive^rsity of 
Dublin, on the occasion of the meeting 
of the British Association there in 1857. 
In 1849 he commenced the publication 
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of a series of original researches on, the 
mechanical action of heat, for which, in 
1852, the Keith Medal of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh was awarded to 
him. Those researches have been con- 
tinued to the present time (1860). He 
is the author of various papers on en- 
gineering, scientific, and philosophical 
subjects, which have appeared from time 
to time since 1842, and of a series of 
works of which there hjive appeared, 
entitled respectively, “ A Manual of 
Applied Mechanics” (1858), “A Manual 
of the Steam Engine and other Prime 
Movers” (1859), and “A Manual of 
Civil Engineering.” The most im- 
portant arid original of his writings are 
those which relate to heat, elasticity, 
and the laws of physical energy in 
general, to which he has given the name 
of “Energetics.” In 1859 he took a 
leading part in raising and orgikiizing 
the 2nd Xanarkshire, or Glasgow Uni- 
versity Corps of the Rifle Vohmteers, to 
the command of which he was in conse- 
quence appointed. 

RASPAIL, FRAN90t3 Vincent, a 
French chemist and politician, was born 
in Jan. , 1794. He was originally destined 
for the Ohurcli, but after receiving a phi- 
losophical and theological training, he re- 
fused to take orders, contenting himself 
with a modest position in the college of 
his native village, and devoting himself 
to science. • The first fruits of his scien- 
tific labours was an essay oa “ Classifi- 
cation,” written in 1824. From this 
period to 1830, he continued to prose- 
cute his researches in botany, zoology, 
and palaeontology, with great success. 
In 1830 political passions drew the 
savant from the laboratory to the bar- 
ricade. Raspail appeared among the 
combatants in the revolution of the 
three days^ in the party of the republic. 
Condemned under the government of 
Louis Philippe, he continued throughout 
the reign of the citizen king completely 
estranged from his rigime. Politics did 


not, however, seduce Raspail from his 
favourite studies ; these he continued to 
prosecute with unflagging devotion and 
continuous success, until the Revolution 
of 1848 once more brought him promi- 
nently upon the stormy arena of poli- 
tical life. In his journal, “Ami du 
Peuple,” and in his club, he preached a 
refined communism — the communism of 
sentiment rather than of subversion — 
being, in point of fact, what has been 
not unaptly called a rose-water revolu- 
tionist. On the establishment of the 
government of Louis Napoleon, Raspail 
was again imprisoned. Since his libera- 
tion he has lived chiefly in Belgium, 
prosecuting scientific studies. He has 
published a work on “Organic Chemis- 
try,” which has been translated into 
English ; and also several works on bo- 
tanical and physiological subjects. 

RAUCH, Cjirihtian, a German 
sculptor, was born at Arolsen, in Wal- 
deck, on 2nd of January, 1777. Having 
early evinced a taste for art, his ediK'a- 
tion'was made to foster his inclinations. 
He obtained an a])X)ointment in Berlin 
in 1797, which gave him sufficient leisure 
to pursue scidpture, and he eventually 
received instruction from Canova and 
Thorwaldsen. He afterwards produced 
several works, and was commissioned 
by the King of Prussia to execute his 
bust, and that of the Queen. Proceed- 
ing to Rome, he produced several busts 
and statues during his stay in that city. 
His statues of Blucher, Goethe, and 
Frederick the Great, are masterpieces 
of art, the latter being Rauch’s c7«?/ 
cCcRuvre, Besides the works already 
named, he has iiroduced a vast variety 
of statues and busts of eminent men, 
which, from their finished execution, 
have raised him to the highest position 
in his profession. 

RAUMER, Frederick Louis George 
VON, an eminent German historian, was 
I bom at Wyrhtz, on 14fch of May, 1781.. 

I Having studied at Berlin^ Halle^ and 
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Gottingen, he entered on his judicial 
career in 1801, and in 1810 took his 
place as Councillor in the Cabinet of the 
Chancellor of State for Hardenberg. 
Previous to this appointment Jie had 
published several works which elevated 
his reputation, and in 1811 he obtained 
a professor’s chair in the University of 
Breslau. From 1815 to 1817 he travelled 
through Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
and other countries, and gave the result 
of his observations in two new works, 
which were considered so important 
that he was called to occupy the chair 
of political economy and history in the 
University of Berlin. From that time 
forward he filled various public situa- 
tions, among the most prominent of 
which was that of Secretary to. fhe 
Berlin Academy of Sciences ; but an eu- 
logium which he passed on Frederick II. 
was so unfavourably received by the 
members, that he resigned his office. 
The citizens of Berlin, not being of the 
same mind as the Academy, elected him 
first to the Municipal Council, and se- 
condly to the Parliament of Frankfort, 
where he took his place among the mo- 
derate party ; afterwards being sent to 
Paris in the capacity of ambassador. 
On his return to Berlin, M. Raumer was 
elected member of the First Chamber of 
Prussia; and in 1859, seeking repose 
after a long and arduous life, he obtained 
the title and emoluments of Professor in 
the Berlin Univei*sity. His works are 
very numerous, and are popular with all 
classes of readers in Germany ; whilst 
in this country and France they are weU 
known through translations. 

RAWLINSON, Sir Henry Cres- 
wiCKE, belongs to the old Lancashire 
family of RawUnson, settled in Furness 
since the time of Her^ry V., and was 
bom at Chaddington, Oxfordshire, in 
1810. He was educated at Ealing, and 
entered the East India Company’s ser- 
vice in 1827. Serving with the Bombay 
army till 1833, he was appointed to 


Persia to assist in organizing the Shah’s 
army. In 1835 he commenced the study 
of the cuneiform inscriptions of Persia, 
being then stationed at Kermanshah. 
In 1836 he visited Baghdad, travelled 
in Luristan and Susiana, returned to 
Teheran, and accompanied the Persian 
army to the Junernan frontier ; whence 
he was sent back on duty to Ispahan, 
and ultimately to Kermanshah. In 
1837-38, being again stationed at Te- 
heran, he announced to the Royal Asi- 
atic Society of London, his cuneiform 
discoveries ; and also published, in the 
‘ ‘Geographical Society’s J ournal, ” his Su- 
siana travels. In 1839, being stationed 
at Baghdad, in consequence of 'the inter- 
ruption of relations with Persia, he 
wrote his paper on “Eebatauaf.” for 
the “Geographical Society’s Journal,’’ 
which obtained him the society’s gold 
medal at the next anniversary meeting. 
He also, during the same year, for- 
warded to the Royal Asiatic Society, an 
abstract translation of the greater por- 
tion of the “ Bekistun Inscription,” in 
order to secure priority of iliscovcry. 
Recalled to India in 1840, he travelled 
through Scinde to Candalutr, and thence 
proceeded to Cabool to be associated 
with Captain Arthur Oonolly, in the 
mission to Khiva, Bokliara, and To- 
kand. His services, however, being 
required in Afghanistan, he was sent 
back from Cabool to Candafhar, where 
he remained as |)olitical agent until our 
final evacuation of the country at the 
end of 1842. He was present in all 
General Nott’s actions with the enemy 
at this period, and finally accompanied 
the Candahar column aa political agent, 
on the advance to Ghuzni and Cabool, 
and subsequent retirement to India. In 
1843 he was appointed political agent 
in Turkish Arabia, and proceeded from 
Calcutta to Baghdad; where, with the 
exception of occasional excursions to 
the Persian mountains, and a visit to 
England for two y^ars in 1850 and 1851, 
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he resided uninterruptedly until 1855, 
when ho returned home. During this 
period he was throughout diligently oc- 
cupied with the study of the ciiueifortn 
inscriptions — Persian, Median, Assyrian, 
and Babylonian ; and i)ublishcd nu- 
2 iieroiis papers on the subject in the 
“Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal,” the 
main results of which have been em- 
bodied in the translation of “Hero- 
dotus,” recently published by his brother, 
the Rev. G. Rawlinson, of Oxford. He 
received a commission as Major, in 
Persia, in 1836, and as Lieut. -Oolonel, 
in Turkey, in 1850; was made a 
GB., in 1854, for military services in 
Afglianistfari, and received the first class 
of the Persian order of the Lion and 
Sun, and the third class of the order of 
the Dooranee Empire. He was further 
granted the commission of Consul at 
Baghdad in 1844, and of Consul-General 
in 1851. His literary honours also have 
been numerous. He was admitted into 
the Institute of Eranco, as Correspond- 
ing Momber, as early as 1837 ; was 
made a P.R.S. of London, audD.C.L. 
of Oxford, in 1850 ; and received the 
Order of Merit from the King of Prus- 
sia, in 1852. He has also been honoured 
with diplomas from almost all the his- 
torical, geographical, and antiquarian 
societies?, both of England and of the 
Continent, and even from the American 
universitiew. In 1856 he retired as 
Lieut. -Colonel from the East India 
Company’s service, and was immedi- 
ately afterwards appointed a Crown 
Director of the East India Company, 
having been previously made a Civil 
K.O.B. In January, 1858, he was 
elected member for Reigate ; and on the 
extinction of the East India Company, 
in the same year, was appointed a 
member of the Council of India, being 
obliged thereby to vacate his seat in 
Parliament. In April, 1859, he was 
appointed her Majesty’s Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 


to the Court of the Shah, and was 
granted the rank of Major-General 
in Persia. He is now residing at 
Teheran. 

READE, CiiAKLES, a novelist, was 
educated at Oxford. His first work, 
“Peg Woffington,” at once brought liim 
into notice. Mr. Ileade still further in- 
creased his literary success by producing 
his “ Never Too Late to Mend” in 1856. 
He has since published several works 
of fiction, which are highly popular 
and have been extensively read. His 
papers rontributed to different serials 
are at once amusing and captivating in 
their style, and possess a lively and 
continuous interest. His last work is 
“ The Eighth Commartdment.” 

IIEBOUL, Jean, a French poet, was 
born at Nismes, on 23rd of January, 
1796. His early education was received 
in a school of his native idace, and al- 
though of a very moderate kind, he soon 
improved on it by his own assiduity. 
For some time he followed the trade of 
a baker, b\it his natural genius for 
poetry soon became evident, in the pro- 
duction of songs and satires composed 
for a circle of private fnends. In 1828 
his “Angel and Child ” apiieared in the 
“ Quotidienne.” In 1836 he published 
a collection of poems, which siieedily 
ran through five editions. Proceeding 
to Paris in 1839, he was received with 
great enthusiasm in literary circles. He 
has composed some tragedies, and his 
last production is a volii^ie of poems 
published in 1857, under the title of 
“ Les Traditionnelles. ” 

REDDING, Cykus, a journalist and 
author, was born at Penrhyn, Cornwall, 
in 1785. He commenced his literary 
career in 1806, by contributing to the 
“ Pilot,” which was then edited by Sir 
Herbert Compton, late Chief Justice of 
Bombay. He then passed to the ‘ ‘ Ply- 
mouth Chronicle,” which, after editing, 
he purchased, and parting with it, in 
1814, returned to London. In 1811 he 
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published “Letters to Lord Holland, 
on the Question of Libel,’* and also 
“Mount Edgecumbe,” a poem. He 
eilited, about the same time, the “ Dra- 
matic Review;” contributed to the 
“Morning Chronicle,” and published 
“Specimens of Koerner and Goethe,” 
afterwards proceeding to France. In 
1820 he was connected with the “New 
Monthly ; ” but subsequently, with 
Campbell, the i)oet, started the “Me- 
tropolitan Magazine.” After a variety 
of literary engagements he produced, 
in 1833, a work by which he is well 
known ; namely, his “ History of British 
Wines.” After editing the “Bath 
Guardian,” he went to Lichfield, and 
took the management of the * * Stafford- 
shire Examiner,” in 1836. Since then 
Mr. Redding has been connected with 
the London “ Examiner,” and has also 
published various works connected with 
general and political literature, distin- 
guishing himself by the liberality and 
uncompromising nature of his opinions. 

REDGRAVE, Richard, R.A., an 
English painter, was born in London, 
on the 30th April, 1804. His father’s 
business, in which he had been en- 
gaged, falling off, Mr. Redgrave followed 
the bent of his inclination, became a 
student of art, and in 1826 entered the 
schools of the Royal Academy. His 
first really successful picture, though he 
had prcViously exhibited a number of 
others, was “Gulliver on the Farmer’s 
Table,” exhibited at the British Insti- 
tution in 1837, which was at once pur- 
chased. Thenceforward his course was 
steady and unimpeded. He aimed at 
drawing attention by his works, to the 
struggles of those who had seen better 
days, and in most instances achieved his 
purpose. He was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1840 ; and, 
since then, has been a constant exhi- 
bitor. Six of his works having been 
secured for the Sheepshanks’ collection, 
and one for the Vernon Gallery, his 


position was established as one of the 
greatest artists of the day. He was 
elected an Academician in 1851. For 
some years he was Head-Master of the 
School of Design ; and on that institu- 
tion being incorporated with the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, he was ap- 
pointed Art-Superintendent, and sub- 
sequently Inspector-General of Art 
Schools, which office he still retains, 
together with that of Surveyor of Crown 
Pictures, conferred on him by her Ma- 
jesty on the death of Mr. Uwins, R. A. 
in 1867. His pictures in the South 
Kensington Museum, at the present 
time, are “ Cinderella about to try 
on the Glass Slipper,” “The School 
Teacher,” “Gulliver exhibited to the 
Brobdignag Farmer,” “Throwing off 
her Weeds,” “Ophelia weaving her Gar- 
land,” “Bolton Abbey,” and “Country 
Cousins.” 

REED, The Rev. Andrew, D.D., 
philanthropist, divine, and author, was 
born in London on the 27th November, 
1788. Early in life he was designed for 
business, but having evinced a great 
passion for stinly, and remarkable skill 
in the mastery of languages, he relin- 
quished business and went to college. 
In 1812 he was chosen the minister of 
one of the most imi)ortant congregations 
among the Dissenters, where he remains 
to the present day, having for forty- 
nine years discharged all the duties 
there without assistance. In 1818 a 
work entitled “No Fiction,” issued 
anonymously from the press, and the 
fact that it ran rapidly through many 
editions, the present being the twenty- 
fourth, shows that it is a popular fa- 
vourite. This work was subsequently 
acknowledged by Dr. Reed. It has been 
reprinted in America, Germany, and 
Holland. The great feature in Dr. 
Reed’s life has been his devotion to the 
noble works of benevolence with which, 
as founder, his name has become fa- 
miliarly associated. He has seized on 
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the work as soon as he has seen it, and hibited a singular catholicity of spirit in 
besides giving his whole time gra- co-operation with others differing from 
tuitously to the building up of these in- him in opinion on public questions, and 
stitutions, he has been foremost as a his administrative power and talent for 
munificent contributor to their support, organizing have gained for his many 
In 1820 he felt the want of a provision philanthropic projects the help of all 
for orphan children, and commencing it classes of society at home and abroad, 
in his own house, he founded the Lon- REGNAULT, Henri Victor, a 
don Orphan Asylum at Clapton, where French chemist, bom at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
thousands of respectable men and women in July 1810, was a pupU of the Poly- 
of the present day have received their technic School in 1830, and afterwards 
education. The same need was per- became Chief Mining Engineer, Direc- 
ceived for infants, and he founded the tor of the Imperial Manufactory of 
Infant Orphan Asylum at Wanstead. Sfevres Porcelain, Professor of Physics 
In addition to this, he established, in in the College of France, and of Che- 
1847, the Asylum of Fatherless Children mistry at the Polytechnic School. He 
at Reedham, near Croydon, for children has been a member of the Academy of 
of any age, till old enough for appren- Sciences since 1840, and is correspond- 
ticesliip. Travelling abroad. Hr. Reed’s ing member of the Academies of Berlin, 
attention was drawn to the state of the St. Petersburg, &c. In 1850 he was 
poor idiot, and when he returned home he created Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
investigated the condition of thi^ class Though a most distinguished chemist, 
of suffering humanity in this country, and a profound scientific scholar, it is, 
From this has risen the Asylum at Col- neveitheless, as a physician that he 
Chester, and the noble Earlswood Asylum holds a first place in the ranks of the 
at Croydon, exhibiting a treatment of a learned men of his day. He is consi- 
most remedial character. The Hospital dered in France to be one of the most 
for Incurables is the last' of the institu- precise and definite practitioners in the 
tions owning Hr. Reed as founder. It empire ; leaving nothing to chance, but 
occurred to him that something should submitting the diagnosis of every dis- 
be done for the poor objects who were ease to philosophical and experienced in- 
discharged from our great hospitals as vestigation. He has not been a volumi- 
inciu-able, and having no provision of nous writer, but the works he has pub- 
support, vrere forced to seek a place to lished are universally held as authorities 
die in the iforkhouse. This hospital is on the subjects of which he treats, 
now full, and a building is to be erected REICHENBACH, Charles, Baron 
at Coulsden. In 1834 Hr. Reed was de, a German naturalist, “^as born at 
chosen by the United Body of Congre- Stuttgard, February 1788. His educa- 
gationalists to visit the churches of tiun completed, he conceived, at the age 
America, and he travelled through the of sixteen, the peculiar idea of founding 
States and Canada during ten months, a new German State in the South Sea 
publishing, on his return, a narrative Islands. He followed up this i)roject 
of his visit, two vols. 8vo. Some other with ardour for about three years, but 
works on revivals of religion, and many owing to French interference it was 
sermons, are also from his pen. Hescended broken up. Ho then turned his atten- 
from an ancestry personally attached to tion towards science and manufactures ; 
the cause of the Commonwealth, Hr. and after having visited the principal 
Reed early espous^ advanced liberal works in France and Germany, he 
principles, but through life he has ex- founded similar establishments at Vil- 
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lingen ami Hausach. He embarked iu 
undertakings of the same description in 
Moravia and Germany Proper; and hav- 
ing acquired a large fortune, the King 
of Wui-temberg raised him to the dignity 
of a Baron. Though chiefly known as a 
manufacturer, he is held in considerable 
estimation as a man of science, and has 
written woiks on geology, electricity, 
animal magnetism, the laws of heat, and 
physiology. • He resi<les princq)ally at 
Heisenberg, where he has a magnificent 
museum. His chief works are “ Re- 
searches in Electricity and its Relation 
to the Vital Force,” and others relating 
to sensation and nervous action with 
rcs]>eet to magnetism. 

REID, Captaim Maynk, a novelist, 
was horn in Ireland, in 1818, and is the 
son of the Rev. Mayne Reid, for many 
years senior clerk to the General As- 
sembly of the Irish Presbyterian Ghurch. 
He was educated for the ministry, but 
soon gave way to a desire of seeing the 
world, and before he was twenty years 
old he left his native country for Mexico. 
Proceeding up the Red River, ho became 
acquainted with the In<liaiis, his obser- 
vations here no doubt affording materials 
for his future works. He subsequently 
visited the United States, in 1845 joined 
the American army in the war against 
Mexico, and in a battle fought (luring 
the campaign, was wounded. Having 
a special taste for military affairs, he next 
turned his attention to Hungarian mat- 
ters ; but tlfrough the sudden faU of the 
ixqmlar cause, his hopes of service vrere 
disappointed. He then resolved to pur- 
sue literature, and has been exceedingly 
happy in rendering the scenes of his 
early days interesting to the general 
reatier. by publishing them embodied in 
novels. His chief productions of this 
class are “The Rifle Rangers,” “The 
Scalp Hunters,” “The Quadroon,” and 
‘ ‘ Oceola. ” He has published many other 
works intended for juvenile readers. 
REMILL Y, OviDE, a French politi- 


cian, was born at Versailles, Nov. 18, 
1800, of an old and wealthy commercial 
family. He chose the law for his pro- 
fession, and was in due time admitted 
advocate, though he subsequently 
turned his attention to politics. His 
energy, public spirit, and generous dis- 
position, brought him into prominent 
notice, and he was elected Mayor of 
Versailles in 1837 ; a position which he 
retained for many years, with credit to 
himself and advantage to the community. 
From 1839 to 1848 he had a seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies, but though ordi- 
narily voting with the majority he never 
sacrificed his independence. After the 
revolution of February, he was elected 
to the Constituent Assembly, and ex- 
erted every effort to jireserve ordor^ plac- 
ing himself in the ranks of the moderate 
republicans, and restraining as far as in 
his power the wild schemes of the ex- 
treme democrats. He opjiosed the re- 
pressive laws bearing on societies, clubs, 
and the press ; although, when he per- 
ceived that a special line of policy was 
essential to the public safety, he sup- 
poried Louis Napoleon, ^rom 1849 to 
1 851 he was a member of the Legislative 
Assembly, occupying tlie best part of his 
time in reforming and extending the 
system of public instruction, but still 
adhering to the necessity of a ])arliament 
to secure good and free government for 
the people. After the cot»p (Vf'tat he 
refused to enter the Corps Lcgislatif, 
and the people of his native city, to 
testify their high estimation of his worth 
and esteem for his public rectitude, had 
a gold medal struck in his honour. His 
moderation, candour, and upright prin- 
cijile have commanded the favour of all 
the governments under which he has 
lived and held office for nearly sixty 
years. 

RESCHID, Pasha, a Turkish states- 
man, was bom in Constantinople in 
1802. He was educated by a relative, 
entered the army, and was also engaged 
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ifi various political matters during the 
earlier years of his life. In 1834 ho 
was sent on a mission to London and 
Paris, where he was first struck with 
new ideas of Western civilization; and, 
setting himself to study the customs and 
laws of the comitries to which he was 
accredited, he returned to Turkey, after 
an absence of two years, carrying with 
him an influence previously unknown. 
He had been in England dui’ing the 
passing of the Reform Bill ; saw to his 
astonishment that a great constitutional 
change had been elFccted without Iflood- 
shed ; and being observant, he became 
deeply impressed with the desire of re- 
forming tile Turkish government. This 
oljject he steadily pursued, though sur- 
rounded by discontent and hostility. 
It is highly probable, that had his views 
been adopted, many of the difliculties 
in which the Sultan now finds fdmself 
involved, might have been avoided. 
Though holding the highest situation 
in the i>nwer of the Sultan to bestow, 
Reschid Pasha has been the victim of 
intrigue. Ho was accused of misman- 
agement of the public funds in 1859, 
and obJigoxl to resign; afterwards be- 
ing called again to jJower, and resigning 
once more. 

ItlOHARDSON, Charlks, LL.D., 
an English lexicographer, w^as born in 
July, 1775. He was intended for the pro- 
fession of the law, and educated witji 
that object; but a predilection for lite- 
raiy rather than legal studies, induced 
him to abandon law and devote himself 
to literature. In 1805 his first work, 

“ Illustrations of English Philology,” ap- 
peared. Subsequently he became a con- 
tributor to the “ Encycloiiiedia Metio- 
politana;” and in 1835 his “Dictionary,” 
as a separate work, began to be issued by 
Mr. Pickering. In addition to this great 
work, Dr. Richardson has published an 
essay on the “Study of Language,” 
besides contributing some interesting 
papers on his favourite study to the 


reviews of the day. The philological 
principles that lie at the basis of Dr. 
Richardson’s investigations are substan- 
tially the same as those Horne Tooke 
enunciated in his “Diversions of Pur- 
ley.” 

RICHARDSON, Sir Jour, K.C.B., 
a naturalist and Arctic explorer, was 
born in 1787, at Dumfries, in Scotland. 

I After completing his early education at 
I the grammar-school of his native town, 
he entered the University of Edinburgh, 
in 1801, prosecuted his studies in medi- 
cine, and thou sei-ved in the Navy as 
medical ofllcer for some yeai*s. He took 
his degree of M.D. in 1816. In 1819 he 
.sailed with Franklin, as surgeon and 
naturalist, and in 1825 joined the same 
intrepid navigator on a second explora- 
tory voyage. Dr. Richardson, in 1829, 
began the jmblication of the zoology of 
these nortliern regions, a work which 
established his reputation as a naturalist. 
In 1838 he was appointed Physician to 
the Fleet ; in 1840 an Inspector of Hos- 
pitals ; in 1846 a Knight Bachelor ; and 
in 1850 was made a Comj)aniou of the 
Bath. In 1848 he once more set out for 
the Arctic regions, this time in search 
of his former companion. Sir .lohn 
Fi’anklin. An account of this^ “ Arctic 
Searching Expedition” was published by 
Sir John m 1851. His works arc nume- 
rous and valuable. He is a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, an Hono- 
rary Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and a member atid associate 
of many foreign and scientilic bodies. 
He has retired fnan active service for 
some years. 

RIPON AND DE GRE7, Grorge 
Frederick Samuel Robinson, Earl of, 
was born on the 24th of October, 1827. 
The son and heir of the first Earl of 
Ripon, who succeeded Mr. Canning for 
a short time as First Lord of the Trea* 
sury, the subject of this notice was 
known for many years under the cour* 
teay title of Lord Goderich. Aftey 
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leaving the university he entered Parlia- 
ment, and represented successively Hull, 
Huddersfiehl, and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Adopting advanced liberal 
opinions, he advocated the introduction 
of competitive examinations in the Civil 
services, and other measures of a similar 
kind, which have lately been partially 
adopted in our administrative system. 
For some time he held office as Under- 
Secretjiry of State for the War Depart- 
ment. On his father’s death, in January 
1859, he succeeded to the title of Earl 
of Ripon, and took his seat in the Upper 
House. In November of the same year 
he, on the death of his uncle, acquired 
the title of De Orcy, and is now known 
as Earl De Grey and Ripon. 

RIPON, RichtRev. Robert Bicker- 
STETH, D. D. , Bishop of, was born in Suf- 
folk, in 1816. He was at first intended j 
for the medical profession, but eventually 
j)roceeded to Cambridge, where he 
gained a scholarship and graduated in 
honours. After holding the curacy of 
Sapcote, in Leicestershire, of which his 
father was rector. Dr. Bickcrsteth be- 
came Incumbent of St. John’s, Clap- 
ham ; and by the eloquence and force of 
his discourses, was soon known as one 
of the most popular ministers in the 
metropolis. He was subsequently Rector 
of St. Giles’s, London, and Canon of 
Salisbury. In 1856 Dr. Bickcrsteth 
became Bishop of Ripon, and since then 
has been distinguished by the judicious 
performanceT of those duties which his 
high position devolves on him. A Charge 
to the clergy of his diocess, lately de- 
livered, has attracted the attention and 
approval of many of the best friends of 
the Church of England. 

RISTORI, Adelaide, an Italian ac- 
tress, was bom in 1821. Her father was 
an obscure comedian, and she appeared 
early on the stage. Her life, like the 
lives of all who engage in the profession, 
was for years an uphill struggle with 
difficulties, and presents few features of 


interest, unless the plays in which she 
appeared, and the various degrees of 
success she achieved, were to be minutely 
noted. Her first great triumph as an 
actress was in 1855, when prestige oi 
Rachel was in the ascendant, and when 
she appeared in Paris before a somewhat 
prejudiced audience. The power of her 
genius surmounted all antagonism ; she 
carried the house with her ; and her 
fame has not since been clouded by a 
reverse. She lately visited England, 
and created a wonderful impression by 
the tmthfulness and brilliancy of her 
representations. 

RITCHIE, Leitch, a journalist and 
popular writer, was bom at Greenock, 
of a respectable family, in the beginning 
of the present century. After being in 
various mercantile situations, he settled 
in the metropolis as an author by pro- 
fession, and in a short period his name 
became familiar to the public. He fur- 
nished the letter-press of some of Charles 
Heath’s splendid annual volunies, tra- 
velling in most of the coimtries of 
Eiu-ope to i)ick up the light materials 
requisite for tliis work. He contributed 
to the miscellaneous annuals, editing 
one of them for several years ; and 
M’^rote inniunerable paj)ers in reviews 
and magazines, on all questions of 
passing interest, from the Irish Poor- 
law to the fiscal reforms of Indian trade. 
After editing the “ Indianr News ” for 
some time, he became proprietor of 
that journal, which he afterwards sold 
on removing from London to Edinburgh. 
He then edited “Chambers’s Journal,” 
till the close of 1858, when he returned 
to London, where a small selection from 
his Edinburgh papers was published in 
two volumes, with the title of “ Winter 
Evenings.” Of the works of fiction by 
which this versatile writer is beat known 
to the public, the “Magician” and 
“ Schinderhannes ” have been several 
times reprinted ; but “ Wearyfoot Com- 
mon,” his last production of the kind. 
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gives, i)erhaps, the beat idea of his 
manner and spirit. 

ROBERTS, David, R.A., an artist, 
was bom at Stockbridge, a suburb of 
Edinburgh, on the 24th October, 1796. 
After being with a house painter in 
that city, he studied at the Tnistees^ 
Academy, and in 1821 went to London 
and became a scene painter. From dis- 
temper he took to oil-painting, and soon 
exhibited some of his productions. His 
sketches and pictures, painted after a 
visit to Spain, gained him great and de- 
served credit. He was elected A.R.A. 
in 1839, and a Royal Academician in 
1841. He has recently presented to 
the RoyahScottish Academy one of his 
finest works, for which he received not 
only the thanks of that body, but of the 
citizens of Edinburgh at large. The 
“interiors’^ of Mr. Roberts are held by 
connoisseurs to be the finest woiqks of 
their class ever painted. His ‘ ‘ Sketches 
ill the Holy Land, Syria, Idumea, 
Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia,” engraved by 
Haghe, with descriptions by Dr. Croly, 
are well known, anti have contributed 
perhaps beyond all otlier productions 
to his popularity as an artist. The 
following pictures painted by Mr. 
Roberts are now in the collection at j 
South Kensington Museum : — “ Entrance 
to the Crypt, Roslyn Castle,” “ Old 
Buildings on the Darro, Granada,” 
‘The Gate •of Cairo,” and “Interior of 
the Cathedral at Burgos.” 

ROBSON, Frederick, a comedian, 
was born at Margate, in Kent, in 1821- 
Having received a general education, he 
was apprenticed to a copperplate en- 
graver in London ; but the occupation 
not being suitable to his tastes, he even- 
tually abandoned it, and entered that 
profession in which he has since become 
so eminent. His d^but was made in an 
amateur performance, in Catherine- 
street, where he acted the part of Simon 
Mealbag, in “Grace Huntley.” He 
was, however, by no means successful, 


i and his friends endeavoured to dissuade 
him from again appearing on the stage, 
but his perseverance enabled him to 
overcome all difficulties. Having ap- 
peared at Whitstable and Uxbridge, ho 
returned to London, and accepted an 
engagement at the Grecian Saloon, 
which lasted from 1844 tiU 1849. He 
next appeared at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Dubhn, where he soon became an esta- 
blished favourite. His great success 
during this engagement, obtained him 
an offer from the lessee of the Olympic, 
London, where he appeared in 1853, and 
has ever since been a most popular actor. 
Mr. Robson’s style is perfectly unique. 

ROEBUCK, John Arthur, of the 
Inner Temple, Q.C., a politician and 
M.P., was bom at Madras in December 
1802. In 1815 Mr. Roebuck visited 
Canada, and returned to England in 
1824. In 1832 he was called to the 
bar of the Inner Temjde, and in the 
same year was elected one of the 
members for Bath against the brother 
of Sir J. Cam Hobhouse (now Lord 
Broughton), a circumstance alleged 
by his friends to have been the main 
cause of the opposition he has invariably 
met with from the Wliigs from that day 
j to the present. As an orator Mr. Roe- 
buck stands high in the HouSe. The 
startling way in which he brings for- 
ward facts which he has got hold of, often 
causes opposition to his oi)imons from 
persons who afterwards, when better 
infoiined, entirely agree with him. In 
I 837 Mr. Roebuck lost his seat for 
Bath, but in 1841 was re-elected. In 
1843 he was appointed Queen’s Counsel, 
and called to the bench of the Inner 
Temple. In 1847 the Whigs at Bath 
canvassed for “the two Lords” Duncan 
and Shaftesbury, and Mr. Roebuck in 
consequence was unsuccessful ; but in 
May 1849 he was elected for Sheffield, 
for which borough he now sits. In 
1855, after a period of severe illness, 
Mr. Roebuck resumed active life in 
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ParUament, and moved for the famous 
inquiry into the state of the army before 
Sebastopol. The Government was averse 
to this step, but the motion being car- 
ried against them, the Aberdeen 
Ministry resigned. Mr. Roebuck, after 
every means had been tried to prevent 
his being Chairman of the Committee, 
was appointed to that post. Many im- 
provements in the airny have resulted 
from the investigations then made. 
Mr. Roebuck some years ago contri- 
buted to the Westmiiiste" and the 
Edinburgh Reviews. Ife is the author 
of “A History of the Whig Party,” and 
of a work entitled “The Colonics of 
England,” which exposes and meets the 
dilliculties of colonial legislation. These 
are distinguished by great ability and 
fairness to political opponents. Mr. 
Roebuck has been in the directorate of 
various commercial undertakings <luring 
the last few years. As a iiolitician he 
maintains a severe independence in the 
House of Commons, allying himself to 
no party, and occasionally attacking 
both friends and foes. 

ROGKR, Gustave Hippolyte, a 
French vocalist, born at Paris, August 
1815, is the son of a notary, who in- 
tended him to follow the same business, 
but the taste for the stage \vas too de- 
cided, and he entered the Conservatoire 
in 1837. Having obtained the (irst prize 
for singing and elocution, he made his 
d(ihit at the C)p6ra Comique in 1838, 
and was received with unusual favour. 
He remained in that establishment^ for 
several years, taking 2 )art in rendering 
effective the works of Auber and Ha- 
levy. He afterwards, quitted the Opera 
Comique and came to England, and on 
his return to France reaiipeared with 
increased power. Subsequently, visit- 
ing 'Germany, he sang with Mademoi- 
selle Wagner and Jenny Lind; at 
Frankfort he was ffited; at Hamburg 
and Berlin he was applauded to the 
Jheight of his ambition ; and at Paris he 


continues one of the chief favourites of 
the lyric stage. His voice is a pure 
tenor, and he manages it with consum- 
mate skill. Owing to an accident, he 
was some time since obliged to submit to 
the amputation of an arm, but recovered 
in health, and with a mechanical substi- 
tute, which can scarcely he distinguished 
from a living limb, he is performing 
and singing as perfectly as ever. 

ROGEIbS, Henry, a critic, was born 
at St. Alban’s, Herts, in 180(). He was 
originally destined for the medical pro- 
fession, and 2 >a.ssed through the usual 
preliminary course ; but subsequently 
studied ill one of tlio colleges of the In- 
dependents, with a view to the mini>stry, 
though a very feeble voice gave him hut 
moderate jirospeets of success as a puli>it 
orator. Convinced, for this and other 
reasons, after a brief trial, that the pul- 
pit w«'is not his sjihere, he devoted his 
attention to the duties of a college tutor, 
and to literature. In 183C he was a})- 
2 )ointed Professor of the Eng}ish Lan- 
guage and Literature, University College, 
London, a chair which lie vacated in 
1839 for that of Philoso]>hical Tutor in 
the newly founded Indej’cndent (’oUego, 
at >S|)riiig Hill, Biriiiinghtim. There he 
remained nearly twenty years, when he 
accepted the i)rinci 2 )alshi 2 i of the Lan- 
caslure Independent College, Manches- 
ter. His first literary efforts of any 
considerable extent were^ critical es- 
says on the genius and writings of 
Jonathan Edwards, Edmund Burke, and 
Jeremy Taylor, prefixed respectively to 
editions of the works of those authors. 
His contributions to the ‘ ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view” have been j^ublished in a collected 
form, andj with his “Eclipse of Faith” 
and a “ Life of John Howe,” are his 
principal literary productions. 

ROGERS, Henry Darwin, Professor 
of Hatural History in the University 
of Glasgow, was bom in Philadelphia, 
United States, Both his parents were 
of Scotch- Irish extraction. Like the 
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Gregories and Thomsons, he belongs to 
a family in which the passion for science 
seems hereditary. His father long held 
the important appointment of Professor 
of Physics and Chemistry in nearly the 
most ancient scat of learning in America, 
the old College of William and Mary; 
and, trained in the laboratory of their 
father, three brothers of the professor 
have held scientific appointments in the 
United States. At tlie age of twenty- 
one, Professor llogcrs was apjiointed to 
the Chair of Cliemistry and Natural 
Philosopliy in Dickinson College, Penn- 
sylvania. After holding this a])}>oint- 
ment for two or three years, he repaired 
to Europe;, partly to increase liis scien- 
tific knowledge, jiartly for the benefit of 
his health ; and devoted himself assi- 
diK)usly to tlie cultivation of analytical 
chemistry and ])ractical and thcore4eal 
geology. llefcurning, after tw<]^ more 
yeai’s, with renovated strength, he was 
entrusted with the geological surveys of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. From 
the limited extent of territory, the New 
Jersey survey was but a minor task, 
and early completed. Pennsylvania, a 
state as large as half the area of Great 
Pritain, and a region of complicated 
geological structure, was a more gigantic 
work, occupying some twenty-two years. 
The results of tlie survey have lately 
been published in tlir(*e volumes, illus- 
trated by ^numerous engravings and 
elaborate geological maps of Penn?- 
sylvania and its coal-fields. This work 
is the most complete survey that has yet 
been made of any of the coal-fields of 
the world. Professor Pogers is a Fellow 
of the Royal and Geological Societies of 
London, and of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, as well as of the* chief scien- 
tific societies of the United States; and 
recently the University of Dublin con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL. D. In 
1857 he was appointed Regius Profes- 
sor of Natural History in the University 
of Glasgow* 


ROGET, Peter Mark, M.D., F.R.S., 
an English physician, the nejihew of the 
late Sir Samuel Romilly, was born in 
London in 1779. He was educated for 
the medical profession in Edinburgh, 
and graduated there in 1798. He held 
for some years the appointment of phy- 
sician to the Mancliester Infirmary, 
Lunatic Asylum, and Fever Hospital, 
and afterwards settled in London, where 
his knowledge of science being ai)pre- 
ciated, he, was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and for a period of one- 
and-twenty years discharged the dutii-s 
of Secretary to that learned body. He is 
a Fellow of the Ro3'al C( Jlcge of J^hy- 
sicians, and of the Astronomical, Geo- 
logical, Zoological, and Entomological 
Societies. He is also a member of the 
Senate of the University of London, 
where he was, for some years, one of 
the Examimn-s in Physiology. J-Jis pub- 
lications embrace a wide range of sub- 
jects. His “Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology forms one of the Bridge- 
water Treatises, published in 1834, and 
is perhaps his greatest work, though his 
treatises on “Electricity,” “Magnet- 
ism,” “Physiology,” and “Phrenology,” 
are held in high esteem. He lias jiub- 
lished a mass of other papers on subjects 
that came within the scope of his inves- 
tigations, and has contrilmted exten- 
sively to penodicals connected with his 
profession. His more recent publica- 
tion, entitled “ A Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases, classified and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the Exj>ression 
of Ideas, and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion,” which has reached its ninth edi- 
tion, is a work of extensive utility to all 
classes of English writers. 

ROKITANSKY, Charles, a phy- 
sician, was born in Bohemia on the 19th 
of February, 1804. He studied medi- 
cine at Prague and Vienna, and re- 
ceiving his degree as Doctor in 1828, 
was attached to the Institution of Patho- 
logical Anatomy in the latter city, 
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afterwards acting as Clinical Surgeon 
to the School of Medicine. The post- 
mortem examinations and dissections 
which he has conducted or superin- 
tended, amount to many thousands. 
He was named in 1848 Honorary Direc- 
tor of the University of Prague, and 
member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Vienna. In 1849 he became Dean of the 
professors of the School of Medicine, 
and in 1850 Rector of the University of 
Vienna. His principal work is a “ Ma- 
nual of Pathological Anatomy.” Rich 
in facts and observations, and precise as 
well as new in its conclusions, this work 
has been warmly received by the pro- 
fession, and has been translated into 
various modern languages. 

BONGE, Johannes, an educational 
and religious reformer, was born at 
Bischofswalde, Silesia, in 1813. Owing 
to the humble circumstances of his 
parents, he received but a scanty educa- 
tion. However, after attending the Col- 
lege of Neisse, he proceeded to Breslau, 
where he studied theology. He was after- 
wards appointed Chaplain at Breslau; 
but owing to the jealousies which his 
zeal excited, and the decided stand 
he made against the conduct of his 
ecclesiastical supeiiors, he was soon de- 
prived of his charge. This seems to 
have laid the foundation of that vio- 
lent opposition to the Catholic autho- 
rities whicli he afterwards evinced ; and 
he took the opportunity which the 
fame of tb/e “ holy coat” of Treves 
afforded him of writing a letter, which, 
exposing the worship of relics, aided in 
producing a schism in the Romish Church. 
Bonge soon found himself at the head of 
numeious followers throughout Ger- 
many, and forming them into societies, 
their number increased to an astonishing 
extent. His next difficulty arose with 
the government, which, viewing these 
associations as a source of political dan- 
ger, decided on their speedy suppression. 
Bonge soon after fled to England, where 


he has since resided, and engaged him- 
self in originating schools for the educa- 
tion of young people on plans peculiar to 
his views. 

ROSAS, Don Juan Manuel de, was 
born at Buenos Ayres in 1793, and is de- 
scended from an ancient family of the 
Asturias. In 1831 Rosas was chosen 
Captain-General of Buenos Ayres. After 
subduing the Indians, against whom he 
had been sent, he took measures to unite 
the whole States in the Argentine Con- 
federation (1835) ; but his sole object 
being to advance the condition of 
Buenos Ayres, he took such extreme 
steps as led to a war with Brazil He 
was defeated, but resisted notwithstand- 
ing, for five years. He became too ab- 
solute in his mode of government. A 
revolt ensued; and in February; 1851, 
Rosas and his forces were put to flight 
at Moron, he only escaping by disguis- 
ing himself. Urquiza then took charge 
of affairs in Buenos Ayres, and Rosas 
sought the hospitable shelter of England, 
arriving in the early part of 1852. 

ROSE, Gustave, a German chemist 
and Professor of Mineralogy in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, was born on the 18th 
of March, 1798. His father, Valentine 
Rose, was a chemist of some distinction, 
who died, however, when the subject of 
this notice was only eight years of age. 
In 1815 he and three of his brothers 
took part in the war of liberation, but he 
withdrew at the end of the year from 
military service, with the view of study- 
ing mining. In 1816 he went to Kiinig- 
shutte, near Tamourtz, in Upper Silesia, 
to learn the practical department of the 
business, returning in autumn to Berlin 
to prosecute the scientific studies con- 
nected with it. His success as a student 
in mineralogy, geology, and chemistry, 
was such that he abandoned all inten- 
tion of entering upon a practical career. 
After defending publicly a thesis which 
was afterwards published in * * Leonhard’s 
Mineralogical Manual” (in 1822), he 
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obtained the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy. In 1821, having obtained per- 
mission to work in the laboratory of 
Berghaus, he joined his brother Heinrich 
Rose, and Mitscherlich at Stockholm, 
who had been there for nearly a year 
previously. In the autumn of the same 
year he visited the moat important dis- 
tricts in Sweden and Norway, returning 
to Berlin in November, where he con- 
tinued his chemical studies in the labo- 
ratory of Mitscherlich. At the same 
time he compiled his Treatise on the 
Feldspars,” in which he promulgated 
views which have become the basis of 
the new science of Petrography. In the 
autumn of 1822 he was appointed assist- 
ant to Professor Weiss, of the Mineralo- 
gical Museum of the University. He 
qualified himself as a private lecturer, 
and opened his first course on ixunet- 
alogy in the early session of 1 821^3. His 
lectures were interinpted for a year, 
while he made a tour in France and 
Englan^, staying for six months in Paris, 
whore he was much in the society of 
Alexander Humboldt. In 1826 he was 
appointed an adjimct Professor in the 
University of Berlin. Two years after- 
wards he accompanied his friend Eliren- 
berg and Alexander Von Humboldt in 
their journey of exploration into Central 
Asia. He afterwards published, in a 
narrative form, an account of the miner- 
alogical oljpervations made during this 
memorable expedition. In 1834 he wh« 
elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, and in 1839 Pro- 
fessor in the University. After the 
publication of his travels he took part in 
the geological survey of Russia, his share 
in the work lying in Silesia. The first 
two maps have just appeared, the re- 
mainder being in preparation. Up till 
1866 he was almost constantly employed 
in this work. In 1850, however, he 
spent his autumn holidays in visiting 
the Hy feres group of islands, and in 1862 
made an excursion to the extinct vol- 


canoes of central France, On the death 
of Weiss, in 1846, he was appointed Di- 
rector of the Mineralogical Museum at 
Berlin. He is a member of most of the 
scientific societies of Europe. Besides 
the travels to which we have referred, 
Gustave Rose is the author of “A 
Treatise on the Elements of Crystallo- 
graphy,” of which an edition, which has 
been completely recast, is in prepara- 
tion ; and of a “ Crystallo-Cheraical 
System of Mineralogy.” His numerous 
mineralogical and chemical papers have 
been published in “ Poggendorff’s An- 
nals, ” the Transactions of the Academy 
of Science of Berlin, the Geological 
Society of Germany, and extend over a 
period of from 1836 to 1859. 

ROSE, Heinrich, a (Jennanchemist, 
was bom at Berlin in 1 795. He studied 
and graduated at Berlin, and in 1835 
became Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of that city. He is well 
known for his ability as an analyst ; and 
his work entitled “A Manual of Che- 
mical Analysis,” has been extensively 
read, and is often used as a text-book 
in this country. Ho has chiefly re- 
stricted his researches to inorganic 
bodies, and has thus rendered a service in 
that department of science similar to what 
Liebig has done in organic chfemistry. 

ROSETTI, Constantine, a revolu- 
tionary writer, was born at Bucharest, 
about 1816; entered the militia in 1833, 
and left the service in 1836 to piu’Siie 
literature. His first effort^ were trans- 
lations of Byron, Voltaire, and Lamar- 
tine; and after obtaining some popu- 
larity, he was appointed to a command 
in the police, but resigned that jHist in 
1845. He then went to Paris, maiTied, 
and returned to his native city, where, 
to the astonishment of the Boyards, he 
opened a bookseller’s shop. In 1846 he 
was a member of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, and in June of that year was 
arrested, but liberated by the people, 
and afterwards fiUed sevend offices under 
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the Provisional Government, besides 
founding the “ Pnmcul Eumhn, ” a de- 
mocratic journal. In Sci)ternber, having 
I)rotested against the re-establishment of 
what were termed the Organic Eegula- 
tions, he was again arrested, with seve- 
ral of his companions, and exiled to 
Orsowa, but escaped and tor)k refuge in 
Paris. In the French capital he founded 
one or two journals specially devoted to 
the advocacy of his political principles, 
and published a work justifying the 
revolution. For some time past Rosetti 
has rarely ajjpeared before the public, 
either as an author or a j>oliti(*.iaii. 

1*088, ItEAR-ADMinAL 8 iti James 
Clark, K^vkikt, an Arctic explorer, 
was horn in Loudon, on the 15th of 
April, 1800. He eutered the navy in 
1812, under his uncle 8ir John Eoss. 
In 1822 he was promoted to be Lieu- 
tenant, and in LS27, for his services 
under 8ir E. Pany in an attempt to 
reach the North Pole, during which the * 
lat, of 82 N. was attained by travelling 
over the sea in sledge-boats, be was 
made Commander by the Duke of 
Clarence, then Lord High Admiral. He 
embarked with his uncle iii 1829 on 
the remarkable voyage of the “Victory” 
steamer, equipped by Sir Felix Bof)tli to 
seek the North-west Passage. After an 
■ absence of four and a half years, and 
when all expectation of their return had 
been ahaiuloiied, they arrive<l iu Eng- 
land in October, 1833. For the deter- 
mination ofr the exact position of the 
North Miignetic Pole and eminent scien- 
tific and geographical discoveries, he 
received the rank of Post-Captain in 
October, 1834. He was next employed 
in 1836, in Sound Cove, having volun- 
teered in the depth of winter to cross 
the Atlantic to carry provisions to the 
whale ships in Baffin’s Bay, an arduous 
and hazardous service. On his return 
to his country he spent the two follow- 
ing years in making a magnetic survey 
of Great Britain and Ireland by order of | 


the Admiralty. In April 1839 he was 
app^nnted, with Captain Crozier under 
his orders, to command the “Erebus” and 
“Terror,” and to proceed on a voyage 
of discovery to the Antarctic Ocean; 
and the expedition left in September of 
that year, and was absent about four 
years. In the Southern regions he dis- 
covered a tract of ice-bound land, and 
acquired valuable information respecting 
the natural history of those inhospitable 
regions. On the 31st Januaiy, 1848, he 
was appointed to command the first 
expedition sent in search of Sir John 
Franklin. He returned to England in 
November of the following year, receiv- 
ing for his services the thanks of the 
Admiralty, and on the fii-st vacancy that 
occuiTcd, the good service pension, which 
he enjoyed until his promotion to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral in December, 
1850. Sir J. C. Ross was elected a 
Fellow of the Lirimean Society in 1823 ; 
of the Royal Astronomical Society in 
1825 ; and of the Royal Society dn 1828. 
He is also a member of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Copenhagen, and cor- 
responding member of the Institute and 
Geugra])hical Society of Pans. He re- 
ceived iu 1833, the tlianks of the city 
of Loudon, ami a handsome piece of plate 
from the subscribers to the Land Arctic 
Exiicdition. He obtained in 1841, the 
Founder’s Gold Medal from the Geogra- 
phical Society of London ; in 1842 the 
Gold Medal of the Geographical Society 
of Paris ; was knighted in 1844, and re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
from the University of Oxford in the 
same year. He married on. the 18th of 
October, 1843, Anne, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Coutman, Esq., of Whitgift 
Hall, Goole, by whom he has four chil- 
dren. Lady Ross died on the 25th of 
January, 1857. 

EOSSE, Earl of, William Parsons, 
an astronomer, was bom at York in 
1800. He was educated at Oxford, 
where he gained great distinction as a 
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student of mathematics. He repre- 
sented, imder his title by courtesy of 
Lord Oxmantown, King’s County for 
many years, and in 184.') entered the 
House of Lords as one of the Irish repre- 
sentative peers. Lord llosse has ac- 
(piired a European rei)utation on account 
of his extraordinary devotion to prac- 
tical astronomy. His gigantic tele- 
scope, erected at his residence, Parsons- 
•town in Ireland, is the largest ever 
constructed. The speculum is about 
six feet in diameter, weighs over three 
tons, and its tube is about fifty-six feet 
in length. This instrument, which cost 
an immense expenditure of time and 
money,’ lias been of the highest value in 
resolving nebulai, which inferior tele- 
scopes had failed to divide, and has 
shown the falsity of theories of the 
nebulous system which had previously 
n'ceivcd great countenance freim men of 
science. Lord Rosse was President of 
the Royal Society for some time, and 
his n^ne is enrolled amongst the mem- 
bers of the leading scieiitilic associations 
of Eiu'ope. 

R 0 S S I N f, JoAcruiNO, an Italian 
musician and corn])oser, was bom at 
Posaro, in 1792. His parents followed 
the musical profession, and young Ros- 
sini speedily gave e\d(lonce that he 
possessed extraordinaiy talents in that 
line. He studied at Bologna, and having 
discovered the channel in which his musi- 
cal genius would have free course, he 
abandoned the practice of music for 
that of its composition, and resolved to 
devote himself to the production of 
operas. After severe study of the best 
masters, he produced “Tancredi,” at 
Venice in 1813, which soon brought him 
into high repute. Its success encour- 
aged him, and he afterwards produced 
others, which, however, did not meet 
with so good a reception. Having be- 
come Musical Director at Naples in 
1816, he brought out two operas, one of 
these being the w^*known ‘‘D Bar- 


hiere di Siviglia. ” These were followed, 
in 1817, by “La Cenerentola” and “La 
(laz/a Ladra,” “Mosc in Egitto,” “La 
Donna del Lago,” “Zelmira, ” and 
“ Semiramide.” He visited Paris and 
London in 1824, and in both cities his 
talents obtained for him an enthusiastic 
reception. His “(juillanmo Tell” was 
produced in 1829, since.* wlm;h he com- 
posed his “Stabat Mater,” one of the 
last ellusi^ms of his genius. He has for 
some years retired into ju’ivatc life, 
and takes but little interest iu subjects 
to which he had devoted Ins earlier 
days. 

ROTHSCHILD, Lionel Nathan, 
M.P., Baronde, a ca]>italist, and one 
of the Him of tlio Rothscliiltls, was born 
in London in 1808, and is the son of 
Bartui Nathan, who, after leaving Maii- 
<*hester in 1800, liecame resident ni Lon- 
don. H<! succeeded to his failicr’s con- 
nexions and title in 1830. Baron llotlis- 
child was the lirst member of tlie Jewisli 
jiersuasiou who ever attcmptiMl to enter 
the House of (Vmiinons. In 1847 he 
was pro])oscd and elected together with 
Lord .John Russell and others as one of 
tlie four men)])ers for the city of Ijondoii. 
Declining,' liowever, to take the neces- 
sary oaths, “on the true faith of a Chiis- 
tiaii,” he was precluded *from taking 
a seat in the House till the session of 
1858, when Mr. T. S. Duneombe suc- 
ceeded in placing him on a committee 
which the rules of the House did not 
provide against. Eveiitiially n resolu- 
tion was passed by means of which he 
was enabled to sit as a member. The 
city of London had returned him at 
every election during the interval, and 
had thus asserted its rights as to tlio 
choice of its representatives. Baron 
Rothschild is liberal in his politics, but 
has never taken any prominent position 
in the House of Commons. 

RUDERSDORFF, Madame, a vocal- 
ist, is a native of Russia, having been born 
at Ivanofsky, in th^ Ukrane. Coming 
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to England with her father while a 
child, she sxmg in Hull when only twelve 
years of age. Under the distinguished 
masters Bordogni, Riibini, and La- 
blache, she afterwards studied at Paris, 
and, at the age of fourteen, sung Men- 
delssohn’s Hymn of Praise with great 
success in Leipsig, at the celebration in 
honour of the centenary of printing. 
Subsequently the youthful artUte. went 
to Italy, to complete her musical train- 
ing under the Cavalier Micheroux, the 
celebrated master of Pasta. Having 
accomplished that object, she returned 
to Germany, and sung there at all the 
principal Coiu’ts. Persuaded by the 
Grand Duchess of Baden to go on the 
stage, Madame Budorsdorff made her 
first a])poaraiice in that new sphere at 
Frankfort, with remarkable success. 
Subsequently slie ajipearcd at Berlin, 
Vienna, Dresden, Hamburg, and Lon- 
don, with equal acceptability, exciting 
peculiar admiration from the remarkable 
diversity of her style. 

RUHMKOBFF, N., a French instru- 
incut maker, was bom in Germany in 
the early part of the present century. 
He is chiefly known in scientific circles 
as the inventor of a coil machine, which 
]>roduces astonishing effects by electro- 
magnetic induction. By carefully con- 
sidering the construction of the old form 
of coil machine, M. Kidimkorff was led 
to the constmetion of an instrument 
which has been of the highest value to 
■electricians, inasmuch as it has com- 
ideted the link which was long wanting 
between the sciences of frictional and 
voltaic electricity. A modification of 
his coil was some time employed in 
working the Atlantic telegraph, for 
wliich it seemed suitable, on accoimt of 
the great intensity of the current it 
produces. M. Kuhnokorff’s coils have 
been improved upon by Messrs. Bent- 
ley and Hoarder, of this country. In 
1855 he received a-me^I and decoration 
4oi the first class at the Exposition Uni- 


verselle of Paris, for his various applica- 
tions of electricity. 

BUSKIN, John, an art critic, was 
born in London in February, 1819. His 
education was completed at Oxford, 
where, in 1839, he carried off the New- 
degate prize for an English poem, and 
gracluated double fourth class in 1842. 
Art was his favourite study, and con- 
ceiving an extraordinary admiration for 
Turner, and deeming that artist entitled 
to a higher place in public estima- 
tion than that conceded to him, he com- 
menced a letter, in reply to some of 
Turner’s censors, which ultimately ex- 
panded into a treatise, with the title of 
“ Modern Painters : their Superiority in 
the Art of Landscape Painting to all 
the Ancient Masters, by a Graduate of 
Oxford.” This work at once secured 
for its author a high position as a man 
of genius. He took very bold ground, 
not scnipliog to condemn, with all his 
force, the great old masters in landscape, 
such as Claude, Poussin, Salvator^^Buys- 
dael, and numerous others, ,as copipared 
with such men as Turner. He did not 
even stop there, for he dealt his blows 
on aU sides at the modoni painters of 
the French and German sohoolSi The 
work startled every one; it was tho- 
roughly iconoclastic in its tone, knock- 
ing down, without remorse, the art idols 
of centuries. After an interval of ten 
years, the subsequent portions of this 
work were published. “ Modern Pain- 
ters was followed by “ The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” and “The 
Stones of Venice,” a work of sound 
criticism* Lectures on “Architecture 
and Painting;” Elementary Treatises 
on Drawing and Perspective ; Notes 
on the “Construction of Sheepfolds;” 
a pamphlet on “Pre- Kaphaelitism,” 
and notes on the “ Exhibitions of 
the Boyal Academy,” are his chief 
recent productions. Mr. Buskin is re- 
ported on good authority to have aban- 
doned all other studiesi in order to 
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devote his future labours exclusively to 
the works of Turner and the Venetians. 

RUSSEL, Alexander, a journalist, 
was born at Edinburgh, in 1814. Hav- 
ing no desire to follow the legal pro- 
fession, of which his father was a mem- 
ber, he turned his attention to literature, 
and commehced writing papers for vari- 
ous magazines. He was successively 
editor of the “Berwick Advertiser,’’ 
the “Fife Herald,” and eventually of 
the “Scotsman,” with the latter of 
which he has been connected for many 
years, and edits at the pnisent time. 
His consistent and able defence of liberal 
principles, and the steady devotion to 
objects *of social improvement which 
Mr. Russel always exhibits, have lately 
been, acknowledged by a testimonial of 
nearly two thousand pounds, which has 
been prcsimted to him by his readers 
and admirers throughout Scotland, v 

RUSSELL, John Scorr, F.R.S., an 
engineer, was born in the Vale of Clyde, 
in 1806. He received his education at 
the Universities of Edinburgh, St, An- 
drews, and Glasgow, and graduated at 
the latter place in 1824. He was from 
childhood fond of mechanical pursuits, 
and his bias being encouraged by his 
friends, he studied mathematical and 
physical science at Edinburgh,., besides 
acquiring considerable practical expert- 
ness in mechanics. After being for 
some timtf at the head of a ship-build- 
ing establishment in Greenock, and 
afterwards of an engineering concern in 
Edinburgh, he removtxl to London in 
1844 ; though not until he had tried the 
experiment of running steam coaches on 
common roads. His mind was emi- 
nently inventive. The construction of 
iron ships and boats directed his atten- 
tion to the forms of vessels. He expe- 
rimented largely on the question of the 
oscillations produced in canals by vessels, 
and embodied the result of his investi- 
gations in a paper read before the British 
Association in 1835. The subject ex- 


cited great interest ; and for some years, 
with every description of model, on the 
ocean, on lakes, canals, rivers, and es- 
tuaries, he continued his experiments, 
which amounted to the almost incre- 
dible number of 20,000. He at length 
conceived the idea of consti’ucting a 
ship’s hull of such a form as to receive 
the least possible resistance from water 
ill its progress through that liquid. Tlie 
first vessel constructed on his “wave 
principle” was the “Wave,” in 18.35, 
which was followed by the “Scott 
Russell” in 1836, and the “Flambeau” 
and “Fire King” in 1839. These shij)s 
were all successful. This principle was 
adopted l)y Mr. Brunei in designing the 
“Great Britain,” and it has steadily 
made its way both in Britain and Ame- 
rica. The greatest trium])h of Mr. 
Scott Russell’s genius is the “Great 
Eastern,” which is a wonder of skill and 
science. The dilticulties of its construc- 
tion were very great, owing to its enor- 
mous size. It has, however, satisfac- 
torily proved that Mr. Russcirs theory 
is well grounded ; and the perfection of 
its construction, and its realization of 
the sjieed which had been predicted, 
stand out as high testimonies to the 
intelligence and ability of its builder. 
During its late tnp to America, a» speed 
of sixteen statute miles was frequently 
attained for hours together, and its pas- 
sengers enjoyed an almost entire immu- 
hity from the distressing effects of sea- 
sickness. In 1837 he wfw awarded the 
gold medal of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh ; and, in 1849, was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London. 

RUSSELL, The Rkiht Honourable 
Lord John, M.P., was born in London, 
18th of August, 1792. He was educateil 
at Westminster School, and Edinburgh 
University. His political life commenced 
in 1813, when he entered the House of 
Commons as member for the Whig bo- 
rough of Tavistock, aad^ joined the op- 
position against Lords Liverpool and 
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Castlereapfh. His repeated motions on 
Parliamentary Reform, combined with 
the progress of popular opinion, pre- 
pared the country for thc' bill of 1832. 
In 1826 so small was the majority exist- 
ing against thc measure, that the (pies- 
tion appeared virtually settled. In 1827 
(Janning was created Premier. Thc 
jiiuction of Lord Laiisdowme and Mr. 
Tierney with Mr. Canning, who was 
idcdged against refonn, delayed the 
yjuestion for some time, and it was not 
until 1828 that Lord f/ohn was loft free 
to pursue his reform policy, h'rom the 
beginning of 1828 until 18.30, no one of 
the reForm leaders in the House of 
Commons exhibited greater activity, or 
greater tenacity of purpose in the ad- 
vocacy of all those liberal measures 
vliich it is now deemed the glory of our 
Parliament to have mloptcd. In 1830 
Lord .John Russell entered office under 
Earl Crey, as Paymaster of thc Forces. 
The Grey cabinet was pledged to carry 
Parliamentary Refonn, and the most 
onerous part of the labour of the minis- 
try, in connexion with the question, was 
pi‘r formed by Lord John Russell. In 
conjunction with Sir James (Irahani, 
Lord Durham, and Tjord Duneaunon, he 
was appointed to prepare the bill that 
w'as to be submitted to the House. On 
the 1st March, 1831, after having sub- 
mitted the results of their j(hut lalxmrs 
to their colleagues in the ministry, Lord 
John Russell introduced the Reform 
Bill in the Hoinse of Commons, which, 
after strong discussion, passed by a ma- 
jority of one, and Parliament Avas dis- 
solved. In the new Parliament the 


was again rejected. The ministry re- 
siguetl ; the Duke of Wellington came 
into ])ower. Thc responsibility of office 
disclosed to the duke the fact that Tory- 
ism, siKjh as his, had then become an 
impossibility. He gave way to neces- 
sity, and on thc 7th of June the Re- 
form Bill became law, Earl Grey being 
Premier. Through all this crisis the 
conduct of Lord John Riissell was of 
that intrepid character which adds in- 
tensely to jiopularity. After Lord Grey’s 
retirement in 1834, and thc accession of 
Lord Melbourne to the premieriffiip, he 
gave the government his strenuous siip- 
2 )ort ; and when that ministry fell, to- 
wards the close of the same year, he 
went into o]) 2 >ositioii with a stainless re- 
juitation as a consistent and energetic 
Whig. On the resignation of Sir Robert 
Peel in xV])ril, 18.3.5, a ministry was 
formed under Lord Melbourne, and Lord 
.1 oliii became Home Secretary, and leader 
of the House of Commons. The i)osi of 
Homo was subsequently excb.angtd for 
tb.at of Colonial Secretary. Lord John, 
now memlier for Stroud, having been 
defeated in his family county of Devon, 
gave the world a series of letters ad- 
dressed to his constituents, on the prin- 
ciiJes of the Reform Act. Public confi- 
dence, however, not returning to the 
Wliig party, and the results of the ge- 
neral election of 1841 being decidedly 
unfavourable, — in August, 1841, the 
ministry resignal. During the ministry 
of Sir Robeii; Peel tlie anti- Corn-law 
league became a “great fact,” and Lord 
John Rassell was elected for the first 
time member for the city of London 


bill was again introduced, and jiassed 
through all its stages in the new House. 
The bill was, however, thrown out in 
the Lords. The ministiy were ready to 
resign ; but a vote of confidence passed 
in the Commons prevented them, and 
Parliament was prorogued. On re-as- 
sembUng, the bill, somewhat modified, 
was again introduced in the Lords, but 


: in 1841, on Free-tratle jmnciples, for 
i which city he has sat ever since. If he 
did not exactly think with Lord Mel- 
i bourne, that the repeal of the Corn- 
laws was the maddest thing he ever 
heard of, he was at least averse to so ex- 
tensive a proposal, his pet scheme being 
a fixed duty. In the autumn of 1845, 
however, he became a convert to imme- 
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diate repeal. On the fall of the ministry 
of Sir Robert Peel, Lord John became 
Premier; but in March, 1852, the country 
with indifference beheld him making 
way for Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. 
On the fall of the Derby administration 
Lord John Russell became Foreign Sec- 
retary in the Coalition cabinet of Lord 
Aberdeen until 1853, when he resigned 
in favour of Lord Clarendon. In June, 
1854, he became Lord President of the 
Council, and brought forward his new 
Reform Bill. The Russian war, how- 
ever, prevented it from receiving con- 
sideration. Disaj^proving of the conduct 
of the war by the Abenleen cabinet. 
Lord John Russell resigned. Wiien 
Lord Palmerston became Premier, Lord 
John became Colonial Secretary. Sub- 
sequently he accepted the ap]>ointmcnt 
of British plenipotentiary at the Vienna 
conferences, but the results of hisi nego- 
tiations were unsatisfactory ; and in 
June, 1855, he resigned. He is at the 
present time (Octolier, 1860) Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. During 
the late session a new Reform Bill was 
introduc;cd under his care in the House 
of Commons ; but owing to a general 
apathy on the question, it was even- 
tually shelved, with a promise of being 
introduced during 1861 in a modified 
form. Lord John has at all times taken 
deep interest in educational questions, 
and in societies intended to promote 
such objects. In addition to his labours 
as a statesman. Lord John Russell is not 
unknown to the world of letters. In 
1819 he imblished a Life of his ancestor, 
Lord William Russell ; in 1821 an essay 
on the “ History of the English Govern- 
ment and Constitution, from the Reign 
of Henry VII. to the Present Time;” 
in 1822, “Don Carlos,” a tragedy, ap- 
peared. This effort in verse was followed 
by a memoir of the “ Affairs of Europe, 
from the Peace of Utrecht. ” Memoirs of 
Moore, of Fox, of the Fourth Duke of Bed- 
ford, &c., have also issued from his pen. 


RUSSELL, William Howard, 
LL.D., a journalist and special corre- 
spondent of “The Times,” was born 
at Lily Vale, in the county Dublin, 
in September, 1821. Etlucated at a 
school in Dublin, he entered Trinity 
College ill 1838. During the second ami 
final Repeal agitation Mr. Russell con- 
tributed a series of articles and corre- 
spondence to “The Times,” in refer- 
ence to the movements inaugurated 
and fostered by Mr. 0 ‘Connell, which 
led to a closer connexion with that 
journal, and ultimately to a relationship 
with it which has existed almost unin- 
terruptedly up to the jiresent time. In 
1843 he proceeded to London, and a few 
years afterwards entered the Middle 
Temple. Ho was called to the bar in 
1850, but his literary engagements and 
his position as a jom nalist attached to a 
London daily jiajier did not ])ermit him 
to go circuit, and he was obliged to re- 
strict his efforts to obtain legal distinc- 
tion to the Courts in Westminster. On 
various occasions he was selected by 
“The Times,” to proceed as corre- 
spondent to Denmark, France, and else- 
where on the Continent. In 1854 the 
active position taken by England in 
opposition to the demands of Russia on 
the Ottoman Porte led to tHe despatch 
of an English force to the East, which 
he accompanied, at the request of the 
jiroprietors of “ The Times,” as their 
Special CoiTespoudent. In that capa- 
city he was present, and was under fire, 
at all the actions of the Crimean cam- 
paign ; and the details which he wrote 
of the war, and of the progress of the 
siege of Sebastopol, as well as the ac- 
counts of the sufferings of our troops, 
commanded public attention, and were 
looked for with intense interest through- 
out Europe. He returned to England 
in 1856, on the evacuation of the Crimea 
and was hut a few days at home ivhen 
he started for Moscow, to attend the 
coronation of the Emperor, after which. 
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he travelled south and revisited the 
Crimea, and reached London in the 
beginning of 1857, after a tour over- 
land from Moscow to Paris, by Sebas- 
tojx)!, Odessa, Belgrade, and Czer- 
novich. In the same year he received 
the degree of LL.D. from his “Alma 
Mater,” and at the close of 1857 he 
departed for India, and arrived in time 
to accompany Lord Clyde to the attack 
and capture of Lucknow, and to witness 
the operations which led to the subju- 
gation of Oude and Rohilcund, and the 
suppression of the rebellion. His com- 
munications res][>ecting these operations 
and the state of the country, civil and 
militaiy, excited attention in England, 
and were approved of by statesmen in 
India. On his return to England from 
India in 1859, with health impaired by 
a severe sunstroke at the battle of Ba- 
reilly, and an injury to a limb from a 
kick by a horse, he published a work 
called “My Diary in India,” which has 
met with great success. Dr. Russell is 
now engaged in editing a weekly 
journal, which he established in the 
beginning of 1850, devoted to the in- 
terests of the services, and called “The 
Army and Navy Gazette,” but stiU re- j 
tains his connexion with “ The Times.” 
His “Letters from the Crimea” have 
been published in a collected form, and 
have passed through many editions. 

RUSSIA, Emperor of. {See Alex- 
ander II.) 

SABINE, Major-General Edward, 
an English philosopher, descended from 
an ancient Italian family, was bom 
about 1790. He joined the British 
army as an officer of artiUeiy, and first 
became known by having taken part in 
the Northern Exploring Expedition of 
1819 and 1820, under Ross and Parry. 
His magnetic observations during the 
course of that voyage gave the first 
great impulse to the systematic study of 
the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism, 
while his papers inserted in the “Philo- 


sophical Transactions” of the Royal 
Society demonstrated previously unas- 
certained facts relative to the variations 
of the magnetic needle. His mind was 
drawn into a particular channel of ob- 
servation in physics ; and to extend his 
knowledge, and confirm, by minute in- 
vestigation, the truth of his theories, he 
commenced in 1821 a series of voyages, 
which ranged from the Equator to the 
Arctic circle. The results were published 
in 1825, under the title of “Pendulum, 
and other Experiments.” In 1827, 

I having obtained leave of absence from 
his regiment, he was chosen Secretary 
of the Royal Society, which office he 
held until ordered in 1830 to military 
duty in Ireland. While employed on the 
general staff of the army in that country, 
he occupied his leisure tinie in pursuing 
his favourite researches, the fruits of his 
investigations being almost invariably 
laid before the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. In 1836, 
and tlie two following years, he* made 
reports to the Association, and to him it 
is we owe a vast system of magnetic 
observatories, which have altogether 
changed the as2)ect of that branch of 
science. The colonial observatories are 
under his superintendence, and he has 
directed them with the greatest care 
and the most profound skill. His papers 
contributed to various learned bodies 
are voluminous, and full oi^ research. 
He has been twenty -three years a mem- 
ber of the British Association, twenty- 
one years one of its Secretaries, and 
eight years General Secretary, filling 
the office of President in 1853. He is 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and since 
1850 has been Treasurer of that body, 
and Vice-President. He is the author 
of thirty-four memoirs, published in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions." 

SAINTE-CLAIRE DEVILLE, 
Henry, a French chemist, was bom in 
1818, at St. Thomas, in the Antilles. 
Receiving his early education in France, 
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he devoted himself ardently to the study 
of chemistry, and achieved great suc- 
cess, although entirely unaided by any 
of the usual instructions in science, bcin^ 
in fact, entirely dependent on his own 
abilities. In 1845 he became Professor 
at the Faculty of Science in Besan9on, 
and afterwards succeeded M. Balard in 
the chemical chair of the Normal 
School. He distinguished himself by 
various original researches in chemical 
science, but owes his reputation to the 
discovery of a means of producing in 
quantities the metal aluminum, one of 
the constituents of common clay. Al- 
though Sir Humj)hrcy Davy had imagined 
and M. Woehler had proved that clay 
or alumina was the oxide of a metal, 
neither had been able to produce suffi- 
cient of the metal itself to be of any 
value in the arts or commerce. Thanks 
to the scientific tastes of the ^iperor 
of the French, M. Sainte-Claire Deville 
was enabled to carry on his experiments 
tiU they ende<l in a successful result. 
The new metal, which is not heavier 
than the same bulk of glass, has aU the | 
excellent qualities of silver, which it 
much resembles in appearance. On its 
first production in 1865, it was eagerly 
purchased at a higher price than gold, 
but at the present time it is sold in the 
form of spectacles, brooches, and even 
helmets, medals, &c. have been made 
from it ; aitd its cost is less than that of 
the same weight of silver. The dis- 
covery has, strange to say, had an effect 
on the Greenland shipping trade, as the 
Cryolite from which the metal is pro- 
duced is obtained from that country, 
SAINT LEONAKDS, Edwakd Bub- 
tenshaw Sdgden, Baron, (ex- Lord 
Chancellor), was bom in 1781, and 
entered the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1807. 
His great abilities and numerous legal 
works brought him great employment as 
a conveyancer; but in 1817 he came to I 
the conclusion to change his braheh of 
practice. The fact becoming known, it 


at once obtained for him an extensive 
practice at the Chancery bar. He was 
I elected for Weymouth in 1828, and 
in 1829 was made Solicitor-General. 
In 1835 he was made Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, under Peel. Resigning this 
position on Peel going out of office, 
he resumed it in 1841, when Sir 
Robert again became Premier. Retiring 
with his party in 1846, when Lord 
Derby succeeded to power in 1852 he 
became Lord Chancellor, being raised to 
the peerage with the title of Baron St. 
Leonards. His lordship is distinguished 
by his zeal as a law reformer, and several 
important legal works of a popular 
character, written by him, have attained 
a great and deserved fame. In Parlia- 
ment he was not distinguished as a 
debater, but his knowledge of the law 
rendered him a most valuable adherent 
to the party whose cause he (•Si)ou8ed. 

SALA, George Augustus, an Eng- 
lish essayist and tale-writer, was born 
in London in 1827. His father is under- 
stood to have been an Italian, and his 
mother a native of the West Indies. 
Educated as an artist, he abandoned 
his first j)rofession for literature. To 
the earliest numbers of “Household 
Words” Mr. Sala was a cemtributor, 
and he afterwards wrote some of the 
best of the many good articles which 
ajipeared in that popular publication. 
Among these may be enumerated — 
“The Key of the Street,” “The Secrets 
of Gas,” “Tattyboy’s Rents, ” “The 
Musical World,” “The Compfissionatc 
Broker,” “Jack Alive in London,” 
[“Getting up a pantomime,” “Little 
Blue Mantle,” “A Dead Secret,” 
“Phases of Public Life,” and “Aeon 
Verlaz and the Little Blind GirL” In 
1866 Mr. Sala published in verse a Grand, 
National, Historical, and Chivalric Pan- 
tomime, “ Ye Belle Alliance ; or, Harle- 
quin Good Humour and ye Fielde of ye 
Cloth of Gold.” Two years afterwards 
he reprinted in a separate form a series 
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of his articles which had appeared in 
“Household Words,” under the title of 
“A Journey due North : being Notes of 
a Eesidence in Russia in the Summer of 
1856.” This work has gone through a 
second edition. He has since republished 
two other works from the popular serials 
in which the first made their appearance. 
One of these is “Twice Round the Clock ; 
or, the Hours of the Bay and Night in 
. London originally contributed to the 
“ Welcome Guest,” and the other “The 
Baddington Peerage; Who bore it and 
Who wore it : a Story of the Best and 
Worst Society.” In all his writings, Mr. 
Sala exhibits great descriptive powei-s, 
and he enjoys a very high reputation as 
an author with a numerous class of 
readers, and as rivalling Dickens and 
Thackeray in their peculiar styles. He 
is one of the most prolific writers of the 
day. 

SALDANHA, Oliviera E. Daun 
J oAO Carlos, Duke of, a Portuguese 
marshal and politician, was bom at 
Lisbon, on the 17th of November, 1790. 
Ho held already the rank of Captain 
when General Beresford took the com- 
mand of the Portuguese army in 1808, 
and at the end of the Peninsular war 
he commanded a brigade. In 1814 he 
first visited England. In 1816 he com- 
manded two of the three divisions form- 
ing the Portuguese army in the war 
against Artigas. Refusing all the in- 
ducements offered him to remain in 
Brazil by thef Emperor Don Pedro, he 
returned to England in 1823. On his re- 
turn the Portuguese government wished 
to appoint him Viceroy of Brazil, and 
place him at the head of an army and 
navy for the recovery of the country; 
but he refused to accept the command. 
In 1826 he was appointed Minister 
at War. In 1827, for the second 
time, Saldanha came to England, but 
was recalled to Portugal by Don 
Pedro, and took the command of the 
constitutional army. In March, 1833, 


he kept his ground, in spite of the over- 
whelming numbers of the enemy, and 
gained numerous victories. In 1836 he 
returned to Lisbon, where he has taken 
a prominent place in all the movements 
and counter -movements which have 
since occurred. Besides being an able 
soldier, Saldanha is a leading speaker in 
the Portuguese Chambers. He is also 
an author, having published works on 
various subjects. Perhaps the most re- 
markable are those entitled “The Con- 
cordance of the Natural Sciences,” and 
“Geology with Genesis.” The latter 
work made a great impression in Roman 
Catholic coimtries. On its publication 
the Pope sent Saldanha the Grand Cross 
of Saint Gregoiy. He is also the author 
of a work entitled “The State of Me- 
dicine in 1848.” He is Vice-President 
of the Academy of Sciences at Lisbon, of 
which the sovereign is always the Presi- 
dent, and member of most of the scientific 
academies of the Continent, and has been 
decorated with medals and crosses by 
nearly all the sovereigns in Europe. 

SALOMONS, David, M.P., was born 
in London, in 1801. Being of the Jewish 
persuasion, he is well known as having 
succeeded in occupying lea»ling positions 
in the affairs of the city of London, and, 
like Rothschild, at last entering the 
House of Commons, despite the length- 
ened opposition which was shown to 
the admission of their co-religionists to 
oflBces of responsibility in the state. 
Thrice was he elected alderman, and 
each time repelled from the court on 
account of his religious persuasion ; he, 
however, succeeded in his attempt in 
1847. He was elected member for 
Greenwich in 1851, but did not take his 
seat until 1858, owing to his objecting 
to the form of oath, which had to be 
taken “on the true faith of a, Chris- 
tian.” In 1855 he was elected Lord 
Mayor of London, being the first He- 
brew who ever held that position. Mr. 
Salomons is held in high esteem amongst 
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his brethren, on account of his charitable 
and generous disposition. 

SANTA ANNA, Don Antonio 
Lopez de, a Mexican statesman and 
soldier, was bom in the city of Talapa, 
on the 21st of February, 1798. He 
entered the Spanish army in June, 
1810, and was raised to the rank of 
Lieutenant- Colonel in 1821. While he 
was engaged in a survey near Vera 
Cruz, Iturbide issued a proclamation, to 
which Santa Anna gave his adhesion. 
Placing himself at the head of the Mexi- 
can troops, in seven months he defeated 
more than 10,000 of the Spaniards, and 
completely reduced under his power the 
l)rovincc of Vera Cruz. On the 2nd De- 
cember, 1822, he proclaimed the Mexi- 
can Republic, the sovereignty assumed 
by “lilmperor Iturbide” having by that 
time terminated its brief existence ; 
and in 1829, he defeated the Spanish 
division which invaded Mexico by way 
of Tampico, with the intention of re- 
conquest. At different times, and with 
varied success, he fought in Texas 
against the ’Filibusteros of North Ame- 
rica, in defence of the integrity of the 
Mexican territory, and on the 6th of Oc- 
tober, 1838, repulsed a body of French 
troops which had made an attack ujwn 
Vera Cruz, driving them into the sea at 
the point of the bayonet. In this action 
he had the misfortune to lose one of his 
legs by a gunshot wound. In 1847 and^ 
1848 he commanded the Mexican troops 
against the army of the United States, 
under General Taylor and General Scott. 
With the former he fought in Angos- 
tura, while with the latter he had en- 
counters, with various success, and dread- 
ing the policy of the Mexican people, 
who were intent on having peace at any 
price, and not accepting the democratic 
principles which some political parties 
have sought to establish in Mexico, 
he thought it wise to abdicate power 
and to take up his abode beyond the 
Mexican frontiers. Ho feels keenly the 


miserable situation in which the country 
has been placed since his departure, and 
which he strenuously sought to avert 
during his tenure of office. He has re- 
ceived the Spanish decoration of the 
Grand Cross of Charles HI., and tlie 
Prussian Grand Cross of the Red Eagle. 
During the civil war in Mexico he was 
always victorious, and he lias been 
generally recognised as the ablest of the 
Mexican generals. He is still at tho 
head of a powerful party of his country- 
men. 

SANT INI, Giovanni, an Italian 
astronomer, was born in Tuscany in 
June, 1786. He was educated princi- 
pally in the University of Pisii, science 
occupying much of his studies, until 
1814, when he replaced Cheminello as 
Professor .at the Observatory of Padua. 
In 1825 he became Princiixal of the 
University. He holds at present the 
double office of Professor of Astronomy 
and Director of the Mathematical 
Classes. Santini’s works embrace both 
mathemiatics and astronomy, and are 
considered very lucid expositions of the 
subjects he undertakes to illustrate and 
explain, 

SARDINIA, King of. (See Victor 
Emmanuel.) ♦ 

SARTORIUS, Ernest William 
Christian, a German Protestant theo- 
logian, and one of the most earnest 
orthodox controversialists of his age and 
country, was born at Darmstadt, in M.ay, 
1797. He studied at Girttingen, and 
becoming devoted to divinity, was, at 
the early age of twenty-six, appointed 
Professor of Theology in the University 
of Marbourg. In 1824 he was nomi- 
nated to a similar office at Dorpat, in 
Russia. He returned to Germany in 
1835, and accepted the Direction of the 
Consistory at Konigsberg. In jiolitics 
as in religion ho takes bis place imder 
the standard of fixity. What is should 
not admit of change-such is his view. 
Being, however, one of the Evangelical 
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school of divines, his principles are 
tolerant, and possibly there are few 
theologians in Germany who elicit such 
universal respect. His first work of 
consequence was the “Drei Abhand- 
lungen, &c., or Three Dissertations,” 
which was published in 1820, treating 
of important matters in exegetical and 
systematic theology. In 1822 he pub- 
lished a treatise on the Protestant doc- 
trine, as regards temporal authority, 
and thenceforward he continued to issue 
works in defence of the evangelical 
faith, most of which have passed through 
several editions, and been translated 
into other languages. Though his ortho- 
doxy is severe, his style of writing is 
graceful, and quite divested of pedantry. 

SAULCY, Louis Felicien .Joseph 
Caignart de, a French antiquarian, 
was born at Lille, in March, 1807. In 
1826 he was admitted to the Polytechnic i 
Scliool, and entered the army as an 
artillery officer. He employed his lei- { 
sure hours in the study of numismatics 
and archaeology. Promoted by degrees, 
to the rank of captain, and stationed as 
Professor to the Military School of Metz, 
he became the most noted antiqua- 
rian of the province. His publications 
were attractive ; and in March, 1839, he 
was elected a Corresponding Member of 
the Acatlemy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, having previously obtained the 
prize awarded by the Institute for an 
* * Essay on the Classification of Byzan- 
tine Coins.” His tastes led him to Paris, 
and being installed as Conservator of 
the Mus6e d^Artillerie of the capital, he 
was elected in 1842 to succeed Mionnet, 
as Numismatist in the Academic des In- 
scriptions. Faithful to his predilections, 
M. de Saulcy turned his attention to the 
deciphering of the oimeiform and other 
Eastern inscriptions, and with the view 
of studying the subject, left France for 
Palestine in 1850. On his retum he 
announced a number of discoveries he 
had made in the East^ and published his 


“Voyage autour de la Mer Morte et 
dans les Torres Bibhques,” which was 
illustrated by maps and engravings. 
M. Saulcy is one of the most happily 
and variously gifted antiquarians of 
France. He retired from the artillery 
with the rank of Chef d’Escadron, and 
was raised to the dignity of a senator in 
1859. He has made several journeys to 
the East, and has besides travelled in 
Iceland and Greenland, and in all parts 
of Europe. 

SAY, Horace Emile, a French po- 
litical economist and member of the 
Institute, was born at Paris in March, 
1794, and educated at Geneva. The 
son of the great economist, Jean Bap- 
tiste Say, he commenced his career in the 
commercial establishment of a relation, 
proceeding in 1813 to the United States, 
as a supercargo and two years after- 
wards he went to -Brazil, where he re- 
mained for a lengthened period. Up 
to 1831 he devoted his energies to com- 
mercial enterprise ; but in that year he 
was chosen Judge 'of the Tribunal of 
Commerce of the Seine, and in 1834 
became a member of the Chamber. He 
was elected member of the Municipal 
Council, and the Council-Ueueral for the 
Department of the Seine, in 1837 and 
1846, retaining his position under the 
Republic and the Empire. The National 
Assembly in 1849 appointed him one 
of the Coimcil of State, but he retired 
from that body on the memorable 
2nd of December, 1851. The works of 
M. Say are not numerous, but they 
indicate high ability and express liberal 
views of commercial policy. His chief 
work is a “History of the Commercial 
Intercourse between France and Brazil. ” 
He has edited with discriminating care the 
great work of his father, “The Complete 
Practical Course of Political Economy.” 
He is also the author of a “ Report on 
the Inquiry undertaken by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the Seine,” which gained 
the prize of the Academy of Sciences 
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in 1853. M. Say is the founder of the 
“ Journal of Political Economy,” to 
which he contributed numerous articles, 
the chief of which have been collected 
and published separately. 

SCARLETT, General, The Hon. 
Sir James Yorke, an English general, 
was born in 1799, and is son of the 
late Lord Abinger. His early education 
was received at Eton, whence he pro- 
ceeded to the University of Cambridge. 
After entering the army, he spent some 
time in military study at Sandhurst, 
and subsequently rose in his profession, 
until he became Colonel in 1852. On 
the breaking out of the war with Russia 
in 1854, he entered into active service, 
and as commander of the heavy cavalry, 
highly distinguished himself in a splendul 
charge on the Russians, who had attacke<l 
Balaclava on 25th October, 1854. As 
an acknowledgment of his services, he 
was made Major-General towards the 
close of the year, and shortly afterwards 
succeeded Lord Lucan as Commander of 
the Cavalry. He is a Knight Commander 
of the Bath. 

SCHAMYL, a Caucasian warrior, was 
born in 1797, in the north of the Cauca- 
sian district of Daghestan. He belongs 
to the “Suli” party, the reformers of 
Islamism. He commenced his career in 
1824, and entered with his whole heart 
on what was to him a holy war against 
the Russiaiie. In 1831 the Circassians^ 
gained some decided advantages ; 
Schamyl was left for dead in one in- 
stance ; another was chosen for chief, 
and Schamyl acted under him, on his 
recovery, without a murmur. He has 
been the reputed leader of the Circas- 
sians since 1836, and has }>erformed 
some wonderful military exploits while 
contending with superior bodies of Rus- 
sians. So few reliable accounts are to 
be obtained of a struggle which lasted 
upwards of thirty years, that much 
remains for conjectlire ; but, at all 
events, it is certain that while Schamyl 


SCH 

achieved many victories, ho was 
anxious to obtain Western assistance 
during the war in the Crimea. He has 
been termed the Abd-el-Kader of the 
Caucasus ; and, like the Arab chief, has 
fallen into the hands of his enemy. 
Deserted by numbers on whom be h^ 
placed dependence, Schamyl and his son 
became in 1859 captives, and Russia 
at length took possession of the long- 
coveted territory. 

SCHNORR, Jules, a German painter, 
was born at Leipsio, on 26th March, 
1794. His education was chiefly re- 
ceived in the Academy at Vienna, where, 
with the assistance of some friends, ho 
founded a society for the encom’agement 
of rising artists. In 1817 he went to 
Rome, wliere he remained for some 
years, and returning to Germany, he ob- 
tained a chair at the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Munich, in 1827. His works 
are chiefly on Scriptural subjects, 
amongst which may be mentioned his 
‘‘Marriage at Cana,” “Jacob and 
Rachel,” “The Flight into Egypt,” and 
‘ ‘ The Annunciation of the V irgin. ’ ’ He 
undertook, in conjunction with M. Neu- 
renther, the preparation of a series of 
wood-cuts, illustrative of Bible scenes. 

I SCHCELCHER, Victor, a, French 
I democratic politician and author, was 
bom in July, 1804. His education was 
received at the College of Louis-le-Grand, 
and almost immediately on leaving that 
seminary, he attached himself to the 
ultra party, which oppose(4 the restora- 
tion, and became connected with the 
“Friends of Truth,” then with the 
“Aide Toi” society, and thirdly, with 
the Society of “The Rights of Man.” 
Decided in his advocacy of republicanism, 
he opposed the monarchy of July, 1830, 
and contributed both money and able 
advice to the journals in the republican 
interest. Having, however, visited the 
United States, Mexico, and Cuba, he 
imbibed so strong a detestation of sla- 
very, that its abolition became with him 
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the special question. In order to obtain 
a fuller and more accurate knowledge of 
the system, he travelled to almost all 
the countries where it exists, and from 
time to time published the fruits of his 
investigations, incessantly pleading the 
cause of the coloured races. In 1^7 he 
made a journey to Africa, and on his 
return was engaged in preparing a work 
on the condition of the black population, 
when the revolution of February, 1848, 
took place. He arrived in Paris on 
March 3rd, 1848, and was on that day 
nominated to the Ministry of Marine, 
and the office of Under-Secretary of 
State. On the 4th, he appointed a com- 
mission to draw up a project of law on 
the subject of emancipation. In the 
same month he issued a decree abolish- 
ing the lash in the maritime service, 
and in April he decreed the abolition of 
slavery in the French colonies, lie- 
turned to the Legislative Assembly, he 
defended his measures iind principles 
alike from the tribune and through the 
press, while as V'ice- President of the 
Montagne party, he invariably voted 
with the extreme left. Tlie covp d'etat 
of Decembeir, 1851, brought about his 
expulsion from France, and he retired 
to England, where he still remains. 

SCHOMBURGK, Sir Robert Her- 
mann, a traveller and naturalist, was 
born in Thuringia, in 1804. Having 
devoted himself to Natural Science, he 
undertook an exploratory voyage to 
Guiana in 1835, under the auspices of 
the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don, and his botanical researches were 
rewarded by the discovery of that re- 
markable plant, the Victoria Regia 
water-lily. His success in this explora- 
tory mission was acknowledged by the 
honour of knighthood being conferred 
on him, and the award of the gold medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society. Sir 
R. H. Schomburgk has published a “ Sur- 
vey of British Guiana,” “Views in the 
Interior of Guiana^” and a “History of 


Barbadoes.” As British Consul at St. 
Domingo he pursues his favourite stu- 
dies, and sends papers to the Geographi- 
cal and other Societies. He is a Knight 
of the Russian Order of the Red Eagle ; 
of the Saxon Order of Merit ; a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honour, and a 
Doctor of Philosophy of the University 
of Konigsberg. 

SCHONLEIN, Johann Luk, a Ger- 
man physician of eminence, was born 
at Bumborg, in Bavaria, November 30th, 
1793, and was educated at the Gymna- 
sium of that place, and the Universities 
of Landshut and WUrzburg. Having 
completed a still further course of study 
at Gottingen and Jena, he wai^ appointed 
joint professor, and in 1824, Titular Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Medicine, Wiirzburg 
Charged with the direction of the Hos- 
pital of WUrzburg, he achieved in a 
brief period the double reputation of 
being an able practitioner and a learned 
lecturer. In 1833 he became Professor 
of Clinical Medicine at Zurich, and held 
that position until 1839, when he was 
invited to Berlin, where he has since re- 
mained, exercising the functions of Pro- 
fessor of Pathology in the University, Pro- 
fessor at the Medical and Surgical Mili- 
tary Academy, Counsellor of the Minister 
for Medical Affairs, and Physician to the 
King of Prussia. Professor 8chonleiii is 
distinguished throughout Germany by 
his reported lectures, which are held in 
the highest estimation by the profession, 
and by the cases published by his pupils, 
both of which have, in most instances, 
been translated into other languages. He 
has published nothing whatever him- 
self, but his opinions can be gleaned 
with tolerable accuracy from some of his 
pupils’ publications, among which the 
more prominent are “Allgemeine und 
Specielle Pathologic und Therapie,” 
“ Krankenf amdie der ^Typhen,” and 
“ Klinische Vortrage im Charity Kran- 
kenhause zu Berlin.” 

SCOTT, Gxobge Gilbert, A.R.A., 
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an English architect, was born in the pointed architect to the new Foreign 
year 1811, at Gawcott, near Backing- Office, and joint architect with Mr. 
ham. Having evinced a taste for archi- Higby Wyatt to the new India Office, 
tectiire, he was articled to an architect Mr. Scott has published several works on 
in London in 1827, and commenced architecture, and is one of the founders 
practice in 183.5. He was, for some of the London Arcliitectural Museum, 
years, in partnership with a fellow pu- SCBIBE, EuoIcnk, a French dramatic 
pil, Mr. Moffatt, during which time he writer, was born on the 25th December, 
undertook a great number of important 1791, at Paris. At an early age he 
works. Those more immediately of the began a career as an author which has 
style in which he has since excelled are been eminently successful. Having a 
the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford, St. taste for the drama, his friends recom- 
Giles’ Church, Camberwell, and the res- mended him to abandon the bar, which 
toration of St. Margaret’s, Stafford, he had followed, for the stage. He is 
The partnership was disscdvcd in 1845 a most voluminous writer, and one of 
or 1846, about which time he had been the most ingenious inventors of a plot, 
selected 'as the architect to the new He writes chiefly for the stiige, and j)er- 
cliurch of St. Nicholas, at Hamburg, haj)s no country is more indel)ted to liim 
said to be one of the finest works of its in that respect than England, which i» 
class in Germany, and which is equal in incessantly receiving free translations of 
size to some of the largest cathedrals, his works. He has written the libretti > 
In competition with the moat eiShineiit to more than one popular opera, and 
architects of Europe he again boro away always displays the faculty of suiting 
the first prize for erecting the Hdtel de his words to the compo8ei*’s music. 
Ville of Hamburg, in 1855. Among Among his best known pieces are “ La 
Mr. Scott’s principal works, besides Muette de Portioi,” “Fra Diavolo,” 
those already mentioned, may bo eim- “Les Diamants de la Couroiine,” &c. 
merated the complete portion of the SEDGWICK, Amy, (Mrs. Parkes,) 
cathedral of St. John’s, Newfoundland ; an English actress, was born at Bristol, 
the restoration of the choir of Ely Cathe- in 1835. In early life she exhibited 
dral ; the new church of St. George, a decided taste for the profession in 
Doncaster, of All Souls’, Halifax; the which she has since so highly distin- 
new chapel, library, and other buildings guished herself. In 1852 she occa- 
at Exeter College, Oxford, KeUiam Hall, sionally performed in amateur theatri- 
Nottinghamihire, Walter House, War-^ cals, and made her dehut at Richmond 
wickshire, Pipbrook House, Surrey; the in 1853, as ‘Julia’ in the “Hunchback,” 
restorations of Newark Church, Here- achieving considerable sftecess. She 
ford Cathedral, and St. Michael’s Church, afterwards returned to Bristol, and subse 
ComhilL Mr. Scott was elected archi- quently appeared at Cardiff, as ‘Pauline,* 
tect to Westminster Abbey in 1849. He in the “ Lady of Lyons.” After jKjr- 
has, for some years past, been an Asao- forming in many of the principal towns 
date of the Royal Academy, and, since in the kingdom, she, in 1857, miide her 
the virtual retirement of Professor Cock- appearance before a London audience at 
erell, has undertaken the Architectural the Hajonarket, as ‘Pauline,’ in which, 
Lectures at the Academy, in conjunction and as ‘Constance’ in the “Love Chase,” 
with Mr. Sydney Smirke. He received she was most enthusiastically received, 
the Royal Gold Medal from the Institute Miss Sedgwick, however, did not long 
of British Architects in 1859, a few continue in what was evidently promising 
months previously having been ap- to be^ for her, a most successiul career, 
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as since her marriage she only occa- 
sionally appears on the stage. 

SEDGWICK, Miss Catherine 
Maria, a popular American writer, was 
born in 1790, at Stockbridge, in the 
State of Massachusetts, and is the daugh- 
ter of an American judge and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. Her first 
work was published in 1822, under the 
name of the “ New England Tale.” It 
was followed by “Redwood,” a novel, 
republished in England, and translated 
into French and Italian. In 1827 ap- 
peared her most popular book, “Hope 
Leslie ; or, Early Times in America,” and 
in 1835 “The Linwoods.” “Letters 
from Abroad to Kindred at Home” were 
published in 1840, various other works 
having since, at intervals, appeared from 
her pen. 

SEDGWICK, The Rev, Adam, M. A. , 
F.R.S., F.G.S., Corresponding Member 
of the Imperial Institute of France, 
Woodwardian Professor of Geology in the 
University of Cambridge, was born in 
1785, at the parsonage of Dent, in York- 
shire. After passing through the usual 
preliminary training, he entered Cam- 
bridge University, and pursued his 
studies there with distinguished success, 
grailiiating in 1808, and in 1810 obtain- 
ing a fellowship in Trinity College. In 
1818 he succeeded Professor Hailstone 
in the chair he now occupies, and in the 
same year was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He became a Fellow of 
the Geologi(?al Society of London, and 
was its president in 1829. He has given 
great attention to the study of paheozoic 
and crystalline rocks in England and 
Wales, and in making out the true rela- 
tions of the stratified rocks of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, labours which em- 
ployed ten or twelve summers. A “Dis- 
course on the Studies of the University 
of Cambridge,” and a “Synopsis of the 
Classification of the British Palaeozoic 
Rocks,” form the chief independent 
works of the learned professor. His 


chief geological essays are found in the 
early volumes of the Transactions of tho 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, in the 
Transactions, Proceedings, and Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society, and 
in the Annals of Philosophy. He has 
also, during his long-continued residence 
in Cambridge, publislied several tracts 
and pamphlets in defence of the Uni- 
versity, when it was attacked unjustly, 
[and in vindication of his opinions on 
certain questions of academical reform. 
Most of the latter have been brought to 
a conclusion by the Royal Commission, 
of which he was a zealous member, 
i SENIOR, Nassau William, an 
English political economist, was bom at 
Uffington, Berkshire, in September, 1790. 
Educated at Eton, he was called to 
the bar in 1817. In 182G he was named 
Professor of Political Economy in the 
t University of Oxford, and, having 
vacated the chair for some time, he 
resumed it in 1847. Possessing both 
practical ability and theoretiepj know- 
ledge of administrative questions, he was 
placed upon various Government Com- 
missions, and distinguislied himself ]>y 
his suggestions in relation to the laws 
which regulate poor relief and the con- 
dition of the pauper inmates of work- 
houses. His x>ublication3 on Political 
Economy, particularly his article on that 
subject ill the “EucycloxKedia Metropoli- 
taiia,” and on the Poor L^vws, are very 
valuable, and most of bis suggestions 
have been adopted by the executive 
government. He was for many years 
Master in Chancery, but ceased to hold 
this office in 1853. His last work is a 
“Journal kex)t in Turkey and Greece in 
1857 and 1858.” 

SEYMOUR, Right Hon. Sib George 
Hamilton, G.C.B. and G.C.H., an 
English diplomatist, was bom towards the 
close of the last century. He was educated 
at Eton and Oxford, and commenced 
public life in 1817, and was afterwards 
in the Foreign Office in 1819. From 
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1822 till 1846 he occupied official posi- 
tions in Frankfort, Berlin, Constanti- 
nople, Tuscany, and Belgium, being 
British Minister at Lisbon in 1846. Five 
years afterwards, Sir Hamilton was re- 
moved to St. Petersburg, where he 
remained to within a few weeks of the 
late war being declared. He was sub- 
sequentiy appointed Ambassador at 
Vienna, after which he retired in 1858 
from the public service. In all his 
diplomatic engagements he has been dis- 
tinguished by extreme penetration into 
the designs of the courts at which he 
resided ; and equally so for the i)atriotic 
manner in which he conducted the affairs 
of Greajb Britain, whose interests he 
represented. 

SHAFTESBURY, Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, Lord Ashley, Earl oe, was 
born on 28th April, J801, and was edu- 
cated at Harrow and Oxford. ^^As Lord 
Ashley he successively represented Wood- 
stock in 1826, Dorset in 183 1,« Bath in 
1847, ^and in 1851 succeeded to the 
peerage, on the death of his father. 
During the whole of his parliamentary 
career, he was earnest in his support of 
all measures tending to relieve the work- 
ing classes, and to his energetic exertions 
they are indebted for the passing of the 
Ten Hours Bill. It would be impossible 
to name the various philantliropic 
societies with which Lord Shaftesbury 
is connecte^l officially ; to do so would 
require us to mention almost every 
scheme on foot in Great Britain, having 
^for its object the moral, religious, and 
physical improvement of society. As 
a member of the Church of England, 
Lord Shaftesbury is distinguished for his 
hberal principles ; in the House of Lords 
he is regarded with the highest respect, 
and in the country at large his moral 
influence has never been equalled since 
the days of Wilberforce. To Lord 
Shaftesbury’s assistance we are indebted 
for that valuable institution, the Ragged 
School, and lately he has taken the 
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deepest interest in the refonnatory and 
sanitary questions, and is one of the 
leading members of the recently-founded 
Social Science Association. 

SHUTTLEWORTH. Sir James 
Phillips Kay, was bom July 20, 1804. 
Having completed his education, lie 
became Secretary of the Privy Council 
Committee on Education. The value of 
his educational zeal has been the theme 
of conflicting opinions, — a certain sec- 
tion of the community viewing it favour- 
ably, and another deeming its tendency 
likely to strengthen the bureaucratic 
element that has for some time been 
gradually creeping into the administra- 
tion of the state. The controversy upon 
the views of Sir James continued for 
several years, but at length he liatl the 
satisfaction of seeing his opinions adopted 
in the highest quarters. In 1850 Dr. 
Kay relinquished his connexion with the 
educational committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and was made a baronet. He still 
evinces great interest in the cause of 
I education. 

SIMPSON, General Sir James, 
G.C.B., was born at Edinburgh in 1792, 
and studied in the University of his 
native city; In 1811, when nineteen 
years of age, he obtained his lirst com- 
mission, that of an ensign in the Guards, 
served in the Spanish campaign of 1812, 
and afterwards went in command of the 
29th Regiment to the Mauritius. Recog- 
nised as an able officer, he was in 1846 
ordered to India, and theuce to Scinde, 
as second in command to Sir Charles 
Napier, whom he would have succeeded 
had the latter been placed, by any cause, 
hora de combat. He returneil to England 
in 1846, and took the command at 
Chatham. He went out to the Crimea 
originally as chief of the staff, and on 
the death of Lord Raglan was appointed 
his successor. Considering his advanced 
ago, he displayed wonderful vigour and 
activity. On the 12th of November, 
1855, he resigned his command, having 
A A 
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been, for bis distinguished services, 
honoured with the Grand Cross of the 
Bath, and made General. He has since 
lived in comparative retirement, being 
in indrm health. 

SIMPSON, James, Young, M.D., 
was born at Bathgate, in 1811. He was 
educated for the medical profession, and 
took his diploma of M.D. in Edinburgh 
University, becoming assistant to the 
late Dr. Thomson, and afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery in Edinburgh, in 
1840. His lectures are remarkably 
popular ; and he has introduced measures 
,of alleviation in his more immediate pro- 
fes^onal department, the obstetric, that 
had been previously never thought of, 
though now they are generally recog- 
nised. When the anaesthetic properties 
of ether were first discovered, or at 
least made known in America, Dr. 
Simpson immediately saw their value; 
but he was not satisfied with the effects 
produced in every case, and he brought 
his habits of investigation to bear on the 
discovery of some more efficient agent. 
The result was chloroform, the nearest 
apj»roach, though not a perfect agent, to 
the desired end. The medical skill, of 
Dr. Simpson, his general and large | 
scientific acquirements, are, strange to 
say, even more admired in France than 
at home. He has filled some of the 
highest positions attainable in his pro- 
fession in Scotland, and foreign Govern- 
ments have acknowledged his great 
merits by conferring on him decorations 
and orders. 

SINCLAIR, Miss Catherine, an 
En glish authoress, was bom at Edinburgh 
on the 17th April, 1800. She is the 
sixth daughter of the late Sir John Sin- 
clair, who sat in Parliament for thirty 
years, and was celebrated for the im- 
pulse he gave to agricultural improve- 
ment in the north of Scotland. At a very 
early age. Miss Sinclair became her 
father’s secretary, being, from education 
and taste, well qualified for the labour. 


Two children’s books, “Charlie Sey- 
mour” and the “Lives of the Caesars,” 
were written in the intervals snatched 
from Sir John’s demands on her time. 
In 1835 she published “Modern Accom- 
plishments, or the March of Intellect,” 
and in the year following “Modern 
Society.” These volumes were followed 
by “HiU and Valley” and “Scotland 
and the Scotch,” the one consisting of 
sketches in Wales, and the other of 
mental photographs of Scotland. Both 
i were interesting, and executed with 
I much graphic power. In 1839 she pub- 
lished “ Holiday House,” a sort of auto- 
biography of her youth, which was fol- 
lowed by “The Journey of Life” and 
the “Business of Life,” compositions 
which strongly inculcate the principles 
of religious cultivation. Several novels 
founded on fashionable life, subsequently 
appeared, namely, the “Mysterious 
Marriage,” a continuation of “Holiday 
House,” “ Modern Flirtations,” “ Lord 
and Lady Harcourt,” &c. “Tor^hester 
Abbey” and “Anecdotes and Aphor- 
isms,” published in 1855, are her latest 
works. Since then Miss Sinclair has 
been largely occupied in attending to 
charitable institutions, but she is now 
preparing a new edition of all her works, 
which is to appear in twelve volumes, to 
be issued monthly. 

SKODA, J osEPH, a German physician, 
was born at Pilson, in Bohepiia, on the 
10th December, 1805. He studied medi- 
cine at the University of Vienna. Re- 
ceiving his diploma as doctor in 1831, 
he practised in Bohemia while the cholera 
raged in that country, and in 1833 was 
appointed second physician to the Gene- 
ral Hospital of Vienna. Initiated by 
Heine and Gutbrod into the specif 
scientific uses of the stethoscope, he 
resolved, influenced by his connexion 
with EoUetschka and Rokitansky, to 
devote his attention to the study of 
Pathological Anatomy. His course of 
practice in this department of medical 
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science was attended with such odvan- i 
tagea to the public that he became, in 
1840, physician to that division of the 
Hospital of Vienna which is set apart 
for consumptive patients, in 1841 Prin- 
cipal Physician of the hospital, in 1846 
Clinical Professor, and 1848 Member of 
the Academy of Sciences. By some, his 
system of treatment is said to be i)eculiar, 
but even by his opponents he is ad- 
mitted to be an excellent x>athological 
anatomist. 

SLADE, Sir Adou^hus^ a cajitain 
in the British navy and vice-admiral 
in the Turkish service, where he is 
known as Mushaver Pacha, was born in 
1803, ahd is the fifth son of the late Sir 
John Slade, Baronet, of Maun sel Grange, 
Somersetshire, Educated at the Koyal 
Naval College, he entered the service at 
the usual age, and as midshipman and 
lieutenant was engaged for tweJvo years 
on the Pacific, Brazilian, West Indian, 
and Mediterranean stations. In 1829, 
during the war between Turkey and 
Russia, which led to the Peace of 
Adrianople, he served as a volimteer in 
the Turkish fleet in the Black Sea. From 
1834 to 1837 he was placed under the 
command of the late Admiral Sir L. 
Rowley, and employed by that dis- 
tinguished officer on various missions in 
Turkey and the south of Russia. After 
returning to England, and spending some 
time in mathematical and x^rofessio^al 
studies, ho took the command, in 18^ 
and 1847, of the experimental iron vessel 
the Recruit, and threw light, by a series 
of experiments, on the subject of induced 
magnetism. After sharing in the ojicra- 
tions for quelling the insurrection in 
PortuguaJ, Madeira, and the Azores, in 
1849, he was appointed additional cap- 
tain to the flag-ship in the Mediterranean, 
for special service in connexion with 
the Turkish fleet. In September, 1850, 
on the invitation of the Subhme Porte, 
and with the consent of the Admiralty, 
he joined the Turkish service, with the 


rank of rear-ailmirid. During the late 
war between Turkey and Russia, serving 
in the Black Sea with the Turkish fleet, 
he co-operated in conveying the allied 
armies from Varna to the Crimea, and 
was i)resent at the bombaixbneiit of 
Sebastopol For his seivicea during tho 
war, he received jiromotion from the 
Turkish Government to the rank of vice- 
admiral. He was ap^njinted Admiral 
of tlie Port of Cons tan tiiioxfle, with 
jurisdiction over other x^oris of the 
emxure, and President of tho Supreme 
Admiralty Court. From the >higlish 
Government he received the honour of 
Knighthood of the Bath. He is the 
author of “Records of Travels in Tur- 
key,** “Turkey, Greece, and Malta,’* 
and a work on “Maritime States and 
Military Navies.** 

SMlllKK, Sir Robert, an architect 
and Royal Academician, son of the late 
Robert Sinirke, R. A., was born in 1780. 
In the early iiart of his life he was for a 
short time in the oflice of the late Sir 
John Soane, who does not, however, 
ax>l>car to have exercised any perceptible 
influence over the architectural tastes of 
his i)ux>il. Before the sulijcct of this 
notice entered into the active x^i'switico 
of liis profession he visited nyiny of tho 
principal cities of Eqroxie, and remained 
some years abroad, esi)ecially in Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece, where he doubtless 
contracted that marked partiality for 
the simx>le forms and severe features of 
the early Greek and Romhn architecture 
which he has constantly displayed in his 
works. Amongst his most successful 
efforts may bo enumerated the late 
Theatre at Covent Garden, the General 
Post Oflice, London, and the British 
Museum. Sir Robert Smirke has been 
always admitted by competent judges 
thoroughly to understand the construc- 
tive principles of his art. The general 
use of concrete foundations in marshy 
or insecure sites, has also been justly 
ascribed to him. But perhaps the merit 
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of this eminent architect which has been 
most universally conceded to him, at 
least by his employers, is the great 
fidelity with which he succeeded in 
bringing the ultimate coats of his various 
works within the limits of those esti- 
mates on the faith of which they were 
undertaken. Sir Robert Smirke became 
an academician in the year 1811, was 
for many years one of the architects of 
the Board of Works, and when that 
Board was finally remodelled under the 
administration of Lord Melbourne, he 
received the honour of Knighthood, in 
testimony of his services. He has 
recently deserved well of the profession 
by resigning his academical station and 
honours, when he found that failing 
health and advancing years had (in his 
own opinion, at least) disqualified him 
for the useful performance of his pro- 
fessional duties. 

SMITH, Alexander, a poet, was 
born on 31st of December, 1830, at Kil- 
marnock, Ayrshire. His early intention 
was to qualify himself for the ministry, 
but circumstances of various kinds pre- 
vented him from entering on the prepa- 
ratory stmlies. While following the 
business of a lace-pattem designer, in 
Glasgow, he began to write verses, and 
sent some extracts from his first sus- 
tained poem to the Rev. George GilfiUan, 
of Dundee, then understood to be one of 
the writers for the “Critic,” who in- 
serted them in that journal His “ Life 
Drama ” was afterwards published, and 
although severely criticised, was ad- 
mitted on all hands to contain lines of 
the highest poetical merit. In 1854 Mr. 
Smith was elected to the secretaryship 
of the Edinburgh University. His “Life 
Drama,” and ”City Poems,” are his 
principal works. 

SMITH, Sir Henry Gborok Wake- 
LYN, Baronet, an English general, was 
bom at Whittlesea^ in Cambridgeshire, 
where he was educated under the Rev. 
George Burgess. In 1805 he entered the 


army as second lieutenant in the Rifle 
Brigade, served in the storm and capture 
of Monte Video, in the attack on Buenos 
Ayres, and in the Peninsula. In 1814 
he maiTied Donna J. Maria de los Do- 
lores de Leon. In the same year he was 
adjutant-general of the forces which 
captured Washington and New Orleans. 
He was an assistant quartermaster- 
general of the sixth division at Water- 
loo. In 1835-6 he commanded on the 
frontier in the Kaffir war, and was 
warmly commended for his services. 
From the Cape General Smith went to 
India. He distinguished himself greatly 
in the battles of Moodkee and Feroze- 
shah. He conducted the manceuvres 
which terminated in the decisive battle 
of Aliwal on the Sutlej, in 1846, when 
seventy-six guns of the enemy were cap- 
tured. He fought and was present at the 
battle of Sobraon. In 1847 he was aj)- 
I>omted Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, whence he returned in 1852, after 
having conducted the Kaffir war of 
1851-2. He was appointed lieutenant- 
general in 1854, and commanded the 
northern and midland districts of Eng- 
land from 1854 to 1859. He is one of 
the strongest and most influential advo- 
cates of the Rifle movement. Sir George 
has twice received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment, and had the honour of a baronetcy 
conferred on him in 1846. 

SMITH, Thomas Southwqod, M.D., 
an English physician and sanitary re- 
former, was bom about 1790. He gra- 
duated at the University of Edinburgh in 
1816, and went to London in 1820. He 
was one of the founders of, and earliest 
writers in, the “Westminster Review.” 
About 1825 he was appointed Physician 
to the London Fever Hospital, and 
somewhat earlier to the Eastern Dispen- 
sary. Here it was that he learnt the 
true sources of epidemics, which he ex- 
pounded in his “Treatise on Fever,’’ 
published in 1830. The revelations he 
made as to the condition of the localities 
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and dwellings of the poor, in his 
ports on the Physical Causes of Sickness 
and Mortality which are capable of Re- 
moval by Sanitary Regulations,” aroused 
the attention of the public and the Legis- 
lature, and gave rise to Sanitary Re- 
form. To the knowledge obtained by 
extensive experience, he thus gave a 
practical direction. He was an arm of 
strength to Lord Shaftesbury in obtain- 
ing the Factory Ten Hours Act ; and 
more persevering and self-denying efforts 
have not been made in the history of the 
country than those of Dr. Southwood 
Smith, to improve the sanitary condition 
of the people. The Public Health Act, 
and the various methods adopted for 
drainage, sewerage, and the prevention 
of malaria, are chiefly to be ascribed to 
his zeal and labours. 

SMITH, William, LL.D., a^classical 
scholar, author, and Examiner in the 
London University, was born in London 
in 1814. He was educated at the Lon- 
don Oniversity, and was intended for 
the bar ; but his taste for the classics was 
so great that he devoted himself entirely 
to their study, and became Professor of 
Greek and Latin literature at the Col- 
leges of Highbury and Homerton, after- 
wards amalgamated into the “New 
College, London.” In 1853 he was 
appointed Classical Examiner in the 
University of London. He has pub- 
lished nuiherous classical works, among 
which may be mentioned the “Diction- 
ary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology,” the “Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities,” a “Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Geography,” a 
‘ ‘ Latin and English Dictionary, based on 
the works of Forcellini and Freund.” 
Dr. Smith has also edited an edition of 
“Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire,” which is certainly the 
best extant. 

SOMMERVILLE, Mrs. Mary, was 
bom at Burntisland, in Fifeshire, in 
1790. Until after her first marriage 


she displayed no special aptitude for 
the study of the exact sciences, though 
by her father, who was an officer in the 
Royal Marines, she was instructed in 
Greek and Latin, and led to cultivate 
music and painting. The first positive 
public appearance made by this lady 
was in the publication of her “ Mecha- 
nism of the Heavens^” but she became 
known in scientific circles by her inte- 
resting exi)eriment;a on the magnctical 
influenee of the solar rays. She is the 
author of the “Connexion of the Phy- 
sical Sciences,” and “Physical Geo- 
graphy,” and honorary member of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. Mrs. Som- 
mer villc enjoys a pension of £300 a year 
for her services to literature. 

SOULOUQUE, Faustin, the ex- 
Emj)eror of Hayti, was born in Saint 
Domingo, 1780. Brought into the world 
' a slave, he received his freedom when 
but twelve months old, and therefore 
never personally Experienced the degra- 
dation of being a bondsman. At four- 
teen he entered the array, and took jmrt 
in the expulsion of the French from 
Hayti ; he was captain in 1820, and 
gradually rose until he obtained the 
rank of colonel, then general of bri- 
gade,. and in 1846 general of division. 
Having obtained a high reputation for 
sagacity and prudence, the Republic of 
Hayti, having been on the point of disso- 
lution by the contests of antagonistic 
factions, Soulouque, in imitation of the 
Emperor of the French, destroyed the 
republic, and declared himself Emiieror, 
under the title of Faustin 1. Unlike 
his model, he was moderate in his de- 
mands on the pecuniary resources of his 
people, for he merely required for his 
civil list the annual stipend of £4,000, 
while his chief ministers of state were 
paid at the yearly rate of £120 each. 
Early in 1859 his imperial career came 
to an end, which might have been ex- 
pected, from his violence and tyranny. 
The Haytianfl rose against him as one 
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man, and he was expelled, with all his 
family, from the island, all his personal 
property being confiscated by the victors. 
First seeking an asylum in Jamaica, he 
proceeded to Europe, and it is under- 
stood that, retired from the world and 
all its vanities, he leads a quiet life in 
one of the southern provinces of France. 

SOUTH, SibJaijjes, F.KS., M.II.I.A., 
F.L.S, F.R.A.S., an astronomer, was 
bom towards the close of the last cen- 
tury. Ho was educated for the me<lical 
profession, and practised for some time, 
but he became absorbed in astronomical 
science, and acquired distinction as an 
observer. In 1820 he helped to form 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
in 1821 became Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In pursuit of his cherished 
science he was most ardent, and made 
extensive additions to our knowledge of 
the stellar heavens. For his discoveries 
he was presented with the Copley medal, 
by the Royal Society,^ in 1826. At this 
period he removed to the Kensington 
Observatory, where he has ever since 
pursued his astronomical observations. 
He was knighted in 1830, and a sum of 
£300 a year was granted him for the 
promotion of astronomy. 

SPAIN, Queen of, {See Isabei. II. ) 

SPARKS, Jabed, an American bio- 
grapher, was bom of poor parents, at 
Wellington, in Connecticut, towards the 
close of last century. Placed under the 
care of a Unitarian clergyman, he was 
educated for the ministry, and ordained 
in 1819. His attention, however, was 
next given to historical studies, and ho i 
retired from the ministry, and was in 
1839 elected Professor of History in 
Harvard University. Three years later 
he was chosen Principal of that Uni- 
versity; but, in 1852, was obliged to 
retire, on account of the state of his 
health. Since then he has lived at 
Cambridge, United States. His best 
known work is the “ Life and Writings 
George Washington,” and he is now 


engaged on a great work on the History 
of the American Revolution. 

SPURGEON, The Rev, Chakles 
Haddon, was bom on 19th June, 18.34, 
at Kelvcdon, Essex. His father was 
minister of an Independent church ; but 
his son considering the baptism of be- 
lievers by immersion to be a scriptural 
ordinance, was immersed before he was 
sixteen. Shortly after, he commenced 
his career as a preacher; and when nine- 
teen he made his first appearance before 
a London audience. In a short time 
! New Park Street Chapel was crowded, 
Exeter Hall was also tilled, and subse- 
quently in the Surrey Music Hall he 
attracted a congregation which tilled it, 
spacious as it is. He was preaching 
there, to an immense congregation, 
when the false alarm of fire, on a pre- 
concerted signal by disturbers, caused 
a msh, by which a number of persons 
were killed, in October, 1856. A new 
tabernacle is nearly finished for the re- 
ception of his congregation, which, 'from 
the grandeur of its proportions, will con- 
tain from 5,000 to 6,000 persons. Like 
all class orators, whether in the pulpit 
or on the jdatform, his mode of preach- 
ing has been denounced by one party 
and lauded by another. Probably the 
middle method of characterising it 
would be nearest the truth; but it has 
never been questioned that he is a most 
original preacher. In doctrihal points 
Mr. Spurgeon is a High Calvinist, and in 
all his discourses gives prominence to 
those opinions. 

STANFIELD, Clarkson, R.A., an 
English marine painter, was bom at 
Sunderland about 1798. He early 
showed a predilection for the sea, and 
whilst serving on board a vessel, gave 
the first indication of his love of art, by 
painting scenes for an amateur perform- 
ance by the officers. Leaving the sea, 
he became scene painter to one of the 
theatres in London. His style was bold 
and easy. He was afterwards employed 
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as scene painter at Drury Lane, and pro- 
duced pictures such as never had graced 
its stage before. He then turned his 
attention to oil-painting, and rose so 
rapidly in public estimation, that in 
1832 his merits were recognised by his 
being elected an A.R.A., and in 1835 
he became II.A. It is impossible to 
convey any impression of the beauty of 
his works, or of the facility with which 
he paints. But many of them are well 
known, and the following character- 
istic specimens may be seen in the 
South Kensington Museiun : — “ En- 
trance to the Zuyder Zee,” “The Battle 
of Trafalgar,” “ The Lake of Como,” 
“ The Canal of the Giudecca, Venice,” 
“ Hear Cologne,” “A Market Boat on 
the Scheldt,” and “Sands near Bou- 
logne.” 

STANHOPE, Phillip Hbnr^, Earl 
OF, better known as Lord Mahon, F. E. S. , 
an English historian, was born at Wal- 
mer, Kent, in 1805, and was educated 
at Oxford. He entered Parliament for 
Wootton-Bassett in 1832, and was re- 
turned for Hertford in 1835, retaining 
that seat for seventeen years. In the 
latter part of 1834, and the early months 
of 1835, when King William IV. dis- 
missed the Melbourne ministry and 
called Sir Eobert Peel to the Treasury, 
Lord Mahon held office as Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, going 
out with Ministers in the latter yeaV. 
He was appointed Secretary to the Board 
of Control in 1845, and held that office 
for a year, when he again retired with 
Government. His tone as a politician 
was taken in a great degree from Sir 
Eobert Peel, to whom he was warmly 
attached ; and his exertions secured the 
passing of the Copyright Act of 1843. 
In 1855 he succeeded to the peerage, on 
the death of his father. His principal 
works are a “History of the War of 
Succession in Spain,” a “History of 
England from the Peace of Utrecht to 
the Peace of Versailles,” in seven 


volumes, a “History of Spain under 
Charles the Second,” a “Life of Beh- 
sarius,” a “Life of Joan of Arc,” a 
series of “Historical Essays,” a “Life 
of Louis, Prince of Cond6,” and the 
“Memoirs of Sir Eobert Peel” Lord 
Stanhope has edited several publications, 
and the maimer in which he has per- 
formed the duty of selecting, arranging, 
and revising, may be pointed to as a 
model for all who aspire to follow this 
walk of literature. As an historian, his 
facts are alw<ays carefully weighed, he 
extenuates nothing, but is rigidly im- 
partial, his reflections being just, whilst 
his style is always polished, and often 
rises to eloquence. Lord Stanhope was, 
some years ago. President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and in 1834 had the 
honour of D.O.L. conferred on him at 
Oxford. 

STANLEY, Eev. Arthur Penrhyk, 
was born in December, 1815. After 
having been at Eugby school in 1833, he 
graduated at Oxford in 1838, became 
a scholar of Balliol College in 1839, and 
a Fellow and Tutor of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1841. He was ap- 
pointed one of the Canons of Canter- 
bury in 1851, and Eegius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Oxford in 1856. He is the author of 
the “Life and Correspondence of Dr. 
Arnold,” the “ Memoir of Bishop Stan- 
ley,” “ Sermons and Essays on the 
Apostolical Age,” “ A Commentary on 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians,” 

“ Sinai and Palestine in connexion with 
their History,” “Historical Memoriahi 
of Canterbury,” “ Sermons preached in 
Canterbury Cathedral on the Unity of 
Apostolical and Evangelical Teaching.” 
“Three Introductory Lectures on the 
Study of Ecclesiastical History,” and 
numerous other worka 

STANLEY, The Eight Hon. Ed- 
ward Henry Smith, M.P., an English 
statesman, was bom at Knowsley, the 
seat of his father, the Earl of Derby, on 
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the 21st of July, 1826. He received his 
early education at Rugby, where he was 
a pupil of the late Dr. Arnold. He 
afterwards entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he closed a distinguished 
university career by graduating in the 
spring of 1848, as a first-class in the 
classical tripos, gaining also mathemati- 
cal honours. Very shortly after leaving 
the university he unsuccessfully con- 
tested the borough of Lancaster, and so 
not finding his way into the House of 
Commons, he went abroad to add a 
knowledge of mankind to his knowledge 
of books. On this tour he visited 
Canada, the United States of North 
America, and the West Indies. Whilst 
travelling he was elected member of 
Parliament for King’s Lynn, vacant by 
the death of Lord George Bentinck, and 
on receiving intimation of this, he re- 
turned to iCngland, and took his seat in 
the House of Commons. Lord Stanley 
afterwards visited India, not troubling 
himself so much with scenes of Oriental 
magnificence as desirous to whet his 
intellect and extend his knowledge by 
intercourse with the representatives of 
British wisdom and British valour ; and 
in his absence was appointed Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in the first administration of his father, 
in March, 1862. The news of this un- 
expected appointment hastened his jour- 
ney homewards, and cut short his oppor- 
tunity of acquiring that complete know- 
ledge of the position and prospects of our 
Oriental empire which a more lengthened 
residence would undoubtedly have con- 
ferred. The policy recommended by 
the noble lord in 1863 on Indian reform, 
was a foreshadowing of that which, in 
1858, was adopted to preserve our dis- 
organized empire in Hindostan. Shortly 
after this, in a pamphlet entitled The 
Church - Rate Question Considered,” 
he exhibited that antagonism to church 
rates which has made his lordship so 
great a favourite with the Noncon- 


formists of England. In 1853 Ox- 
ford created him a D.C.L. On the 
death of Sir William Molesworth in 
1855, Lord Palmerston offered Lord 
Stanley the Seals of the Colonial Office ; 
the appointment was, however, declined. 
On the formation of Lord Derby’s second 
Cabinet in February, 1858, the same post 
was offered and accepted. The sudden 
resignation of Lord Ellenborough left 
Lord Derby’s Cabinet without a Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control. In this 
crisis Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton be- 
came Secretary for the Colonies, and 
Lord Stanley took Lord Ellenborough’ s 
position at the Board of Control. Under 
his Presi<lency the “Double Govern- 
ment” fell; and the President of the 
Board of Control became a creature 
of the past, Lord Stanley having held 
his office under the style and title of 
Secretary of State for India. On the 
overthrow of Lord Derby’s ministry in 
1859, Lord Stanley necessarily went out 
of office ; but his assiduous attention to 
the affairs of India while presiding over 
the council, was the theme of unquali- 
fied approbation with all who had an 
interest in our Eastern Empire. During 
the session of 1800 he has taken little 
share in politics. 

STEELL, John, R.S.A., a Scottish 
sculptor, was horn in Edinburgh, in 1804, 
his father being a carver and gilder in 
that city. He studied at Edinburgh, and 
afterwards at Rome. His principal pro- 
ductions are — the statue of Sir W^ter 
Scott, under the arch of the Scott monu- 
ment ; the Queen, above the Royal In- 
stitution ; the Duke of Wellington, an 
equestrian statue, placed before the 
Register House, Edinburgh; Admiral 
Lord de Saumarez, in Greenwich Hos- 
pital, London; and the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, at Calcutta. 

I STIRLING, William, M.P., a bio- 
graphical writer and art critic, was 
bom at Kenmuir, near Glasgow, in 1818. 
He is the representative of an ancient 
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and wealthy Scottish house, the Stirlings 
of Keir. He graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 184d,.'an(Lafterwards 
repaired to the Continent, where he' de- 
voted himself assiduously to the study 
of Spanish literature in the libraries of 
France and Spain. In 1852 he stood 
for the representation of Perthshire, and 
since then has sat in Parliament for that 
county. He is the author of “The 
Annals of the Artists of Spain,” “ The 
Cloister Life of Charles the Fifth,” and 
“ The Life of Velasquez.” 

STOWE, Harriet Elizabeth 
Beecher, an American authoress, was 
born in 1814, at Lichfield, Connecticut, 
where her father, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, was minister. For a time, 
Harriet assisted her sister, Catherine 
Esther Beecher, in teaching a school ; 
but in 1832, circumstances havii^g called 
her father to Cincinnati to superintend 
a theological seminary, Harriet accom- 
panied the family, and there married 
the R6v. Professor Calvin E. Stowe. 
Mrs. Stowe was an occasional contribu- 
tor of tales and sketches to the news- 
papers and periodicals of the day, and a 
collection of these was published in New 
York in 1844, under the title of “ The 
Ma 3 rflower,” which obtained consider- 
able poiuilarity. Mrs. Stowe’s attention 
was called in 1850, by certain circum- 
stances, to the more atrocious features 
of “the peculiar institution,” which ye- 
sulted in the production of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” a work which has had a 
greater popularity than perhaps was ever 
before known, and it would be difficult j 
to find any civiUzed part of the world I 
where this thrilling narrative has not 
been read. Some criticism to which the 
work was subjected in the United States, 
induced Mrs. Stowe to publish, in 1853, 
as a ‘‘ Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the 
documents and facts on which it was 
based. In that same year she visited 
England, Scotland, and the Continent, i 
Returning to America^ she published. 


imder the title of “Simqy Memories,” 
her impressions of her journey. This 
work was followed by Dred ; a Tale of 
the Dismal' Swamp,” published in 1856. 
In 1856 Mrs. Stowe visited Europe; 
and again in 1859, when she completed 
a work on the social condition of the 
new world, entitled “ The Minister’s 
Wooing.” 

STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, 
Stratpord Canning, first Viscount, 
a British diplomatist, was born in Lon- 
don, January 6th, 1788, and received 
his early education at Eton. In 1806 
he entered Cambridge University, but 
left in the following year on receiving 
a junior appointment in the Foreign 
Office. Having in the interim filled 
satisfactorily various subordinate posi- 
tions in the diplomatic service, in 1812 
he returned to Cambridge, and took the 
degree of M. A. In 1814 he was sent as 
Envoy to Switzerlanci In 1820 he acted 
as British Plenijiotentiary to the United 
States. After a three years’ sojourn at 
Washington, he was appointed on a spe- 
cial mission to St. Petersburg, and sub- 
sequently to V ienna. He was next sent to 
Constantinople as Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary in 1 825. At that time Mr. Can ning’s 
good offices were energetically exerted 
with the Sultan on behalf of the Greeks. 
In 1827 Mr. Canning returned to Eng- 
land, and entered the House of Com- 
mons as member for Old Sarum. In 
1829 he was decorated with the order of 
K. G. C. B. , and then represented the now 
extinguished borough of Stockbridge. 
In 1831 he went to Turkey with refer- 
ence to the fixing of the boundaries of 
the kingdom of Greeca Having settled 
the treaty, on the basis of which Otho as- 
cended the Greek throne. Sir Stratford 
Canning was tlien api>ointed a special 
envoy to the courts of Lisbon and Ma- 
drid. In December, 1834, he was elected 
for King’s Lynn, Norfolk, which he 
continued to represent until — ^having 
twice previously refused the Governor- 
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Generalship of Canada — he was sent out 
to Constantinople in 1841. In 1852 he 
became a peer, under the title of Vis- 
count Stratford de Redcliffe. After a 
long, and often anxious servitude, Lord 
Stratford retired in 1868 from the Turk- 
ish embassy, and has since his return, 
spoken frequently and with effect, in 
the Upper House, on questions of East- 
ern as well as foreign policy generally. 
His influence in Turkey has been inva- 
riably exerted in behalf of civilization 
and Christianity, and science and Pro- 
testantism have ever found in him a 
warm friend. 

STRAUSS, David Friedrich, a 
German theological writer, was born at 
Ludwigsbourg, in Wurtemberg, on the 
27th January, 1808, and educated in 
his native town, and subsequently at 
Blaubeurcn and Tubingen. In 1831 he 
was an Assistant Ih’of essor in Maulbronn; 
in 1832, a teacher in the Theological 
Institute of Tubingen. He was dis- 
missed from his situation on account of 
the startling doctrines he promulgated, 
and became a private tutor at Stuttgardt. 
In 1839 he was appointed to be Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and Church History 
in the University of Zurich. Public 
meetings were held, and the popular 
discontent was so warmly expressed 
that the Council of Education was 
obliged to relieve him of his duties. 
He returned to authorship, and published 
several works, when in 1848 he was 
sent to the Wurtemberg Diet, as repre- 
sentative for his native plaee. His 
mode of proceeding in the Diet was such 
as to highly exasperate his constituents, 
and he felt compelled to resign his seat. 
He again returned to literary pursuits. 
His most noted work is his “Life of 
Jesus,” which is considered highly hete- 
rodox, and he has published others, also 
of a theological nature. 

STRICKLAND, Miss Agnes, an 
English authoress, was bom in 1806. 
She had the best opportunities of culti- 


vating her genius, on account of her 
father’s literary acquirements. Her first 
published work was a metrical romance 
in four cantos, entitled “Worcester 
Field; or, The Cavalier,” followed by 
a poem in heroic verse, entitled “De- 
metrius : a Tale of Modem Greece.” 
After the death of her father she made 
her first visit to the metropolis, and 
while staying with a relative obtained a 
ticket of admission to the British Mu- 
seum ; and becoming a daily student of 
its treasures, she commenced to collect 
materials for her “Royal Female Biogra- 
phies,” a task in which she was assisted 
by her eldest sister. She published in 
1840 the first volumes of “Lives of the 
Queens of England; from the Norman 
Conquest to the Death of Queen Anne :” 
the series was concluded in the year 1848, 
when it was reprinted as a whole, and 
subsequently stereotyj^ed. “ The Lives 
of the Queens of Scotland, and English 
Princesses, connected with the Regal 
Succession of Great Britain” followed, 
as a necessary companion and adjunct 
to the first series of Royal Female Bio- 
graphies. This second series contains 
the most complete and really authentic 
life of Mary, Queen of Scots, that has 
been published ; because, embodying 
a great amount of recent discoveries, 
gathered from the State Paper Offices of 
Great Britain, France, and various 
foreign libraries, and many sources of 
private information, in the correspon- 
dence of the times, preserved among 
the archives of noble families, both in 
England and Scotland, which have never 
been introduced into any other of the 
numerous, but necessarily imperfect, 
lives of Mary Stuart. In these royal 
biographies Miss Agnes Strickland , has 
originated an entirely new school of 
history, which has since been very ex- 
tensively, but not always successfully, 
imitated by some of her contemporaries. 
Her last published work is of a lighter 
character, being a series of scenes and 
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sketches, illustrative of life in the East- 
ern Counties, where she has had peculiar 
opportunities of studying the manners 
and dialects of the people : it is entitled 
“ Old Friends and New Acquaintances.** 
She has recently published a volume of 
poems, entitled “Historic Scenes.** 
SWAIN, Charles, an English poet, 
was born at Manchester, in 1803. His 
father died when he was but six years 
of age, and his mother’s brother, a 
French gentleman, named Tavare, 
settled as a dyer in Manchester, gene- 
rously provided for the widow and 
orphan, gave the right direction to the 
boy’s education, and encouraged his 
taste for literature. In the year 1818 
he received him into his works as a 
clerk, and in this establishment he 
remained for fourteen years; but the 
pursuit was uncongenial, and he aban- 
doned it to become an engraver. On\;om- 
mencing verse-writing his earlier pieces 
were published in the ‘ ‘ Literary Gazette’ ’ 
and somfe of the annuals, but the first 
marked impression Mr. Swain made on 
the public mind was in 1827, when he 
published his “Metrical Essays,** a 
delightful volume of thought and fancy. 
In 1831 he gave to the world “The 
Mind, and other Poems,”' which ob- 
tained instant popularity, passed through 
several editions, and established the 
author’s position. In 1832 he wrote a 
poem on the death of Sir Walter Scott, , 
which he named “Dryburgh Abbey,” 
and which, for the union of imagination, 
feeling, eloquence of diction, and de- 
scriptive power, is up to this moment 
without a rival in its class. In 1847 he 
published “ Dramatic Chapters, and other 
Poems;” in 1849, “ English Melodies;’* 
and in 1863, “ The Letters of Laura 
D’Auveme, and other Poems,’* books 
which many years hence are likely to 
be perused with pleasure, as records of 
unaffected sentiment. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY, King of. 
{ See . Charles XV.) 


TAG 

SYME, James, a physician, was bom 
in Fifeshire, in 1799. His education 
was received at Edinburgh University, 
where he early manifested a taste for 
scientific pursuits. He studied anatomy 
under Liston. Having passed his exa- 
mination as a Surgeon, in London, he 
returned to Edinburgh, and soon became 
eminent as an anatomist and lectiu^r. 
He published in 1831 his “Treatise on 
the Excision of Diseased Joints,” and in 
1833 became Professor of Clinical Sur- 
gery in the Edinburgh University, and 
subsequently Surgeon to the Royal In- 
firmary. He was chosen Professor of 
Surgery at University College, London, 
but after being a short time there, he 
returned to Edinburgh, and resumed his 
professorship. He is considered by the 
profession as one of the most finished 
of living operators. Amongst various 
works and memoirs, the following have 
gained him great reputation, namely, — 
his “Treatise on Diseases of the Rec- 
tum,’* “Contributions to Pathology,’* 
“ The Practice of Surgery,” and 
other treatises referring to practical 
surgery. 

TAGLIONl, Marie, a Swedish dm- 
seme^ was born at Stockholm, in 1804, of 
a family the members of whi^ch had 
long followed the profession of ballet- 
dancers. Her father being ballet-master 
in several of the continental opera 
houses, she received lessons at Vienna, 
Stuttgardt, and Munich, from 1822 to 
1826, making her first appearance at 
the French Opera in 1827, when her 
reception was of the most flattering 
description, and her success undoubted. 
She subsequently appeared on the stage 
of every principal city in Europe ; mar- 
ried Count Gilbert de Voisons in 1832 ; 
and took leave of the profession in 1847, 
retiring to Italy, where she has two 
splendid residences, one at Venice, and 
the other on the Lake of Como. By her 
exertions. Mademoiselle Taglioni ac- 
quired a large fortune, being enabled, 
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after her first season in Paris, to com- 
mand her own terms. It has been 
stated, that during the height of her 
career she has been paid by the manage- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the 
Haymarket, the enormous sum of £ 120 
per night ; and adding to her pecuniary 
engagement the presents she received 
from the court of St. Petersburg, her 
Russian remuneration exceeded £200 
per night ! 

TAUNTON, THE Right Honourable 
Henry Labouchere, Lord, a British 
Statesirian, is son of the late Mr. P. (1 
Labouchere, of Rylands, Essex, and was 
born in London, in 1798. He was edu- 
cated at Christchurch, Oxford, where 
he took a first class in classics in 1820, 
and graduated Master of Arts eight 
years afterwards. He was first returned 
to Parliament by the electors of St. 
Michael’s, and held the seat until 1830, 
when he exchanged it for Taunton, 
representing the latter borough until he 
was elevated to the peerage in 1859. 
Lord Taunton’s iwlitical experience thus 
embraces a period of upwards of thirty 
years, and dxiring that time he has taken 
part in almost every public movement, j 
A liberal from the first, he has rendered 
valuable service to the party with which 
he associated himself, and the recogni- 
tion of his services has not been more 
marked than merited. From 1832 till 
18t34 he was a Lord of the Admiralty ; 
from 1835 till 1839 he filled the two 
offices of Viefe-President of the Board of 
Trade, and Master of the Mint ; in the 
early part of* the latter year exchanging 
his post for that of Under Secretary for 
the Colonies, a position which ho held 
but a few months, when he was ap- 
pointed President of the Board of Trade. 
He continued in the last-named office 
until 1841, when Sir Robert Peel’s ac- 
cession to power caused his retirement. 
On the resignation of the Peel govern- 
ment in 1846, he was appointed Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He administered 


Irish affairs for about a year, when he 
was recalled, and placed again at the 
head of the Board of Trade, holding that 
office till March, 1852, when he retired 
with ministers. In !November, 1855, he 
became Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, and continued to direct that de- 
partment until Lord Derby was called 
to power in March, 1858. On the dis- 
solution of the Derby govcniment, and 
the rc-accession of Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Labouchere was raised to the 
jHjerage. 

TAYLOR, Alfred Swaine, an 
English physician, was born at North- 
fleet, Kent, on 11th December, 1806. 
In October, 1823, he became a pupil of 
the late Sir Astley Cooper and Mr. J. 
H. Green, at the then united Hospitals 
of Guy and St. Thomas. On the sepa- 
ration of the hospitals he joined the 
classes of Guy’s, and continued his me- 
dical education there until 1828. He 
afterwards studied in the medical schools 
of France, Germany, and Italy,* attend- 
ing the lectures of Gay Lussac, Orfila, 
Dupuytren, and other distinguished 
French professors. In March, 1831, he 
was appointed Lecturer on Medical 
Jurisprudence at Guy’s Hospital, and in 
the autumn of 1832 he succeeded Mr. 
Alexander Barry as joint Lecturer on 
Chemistry with the late Mr. Arthur 
Aiken. These appointments he still re- 
tains. He passed the examination of the 
Society of Apothecaries in 1828, became a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in 1830, and a Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1848. He has 
since been elected a Fellow of the Col- 
lege, and has received from the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews the honorary degree 
of M.D. At an early period of his 
career Dr. Taylor devoted himself to 
one of the most difficult and yet most 
valuable departments of his profession, 
that of Medical Jurisprudence, in which 
he has long held the foremost rank in 
this country. For many years past he 
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has been called on to undertake the 
responsibility of post-mortem examina- 
tions, and chemical analyses in cases of 
supposed poisoning. Amongst the most 
remarkable of these, was the trial of 
William Palmer, in 1856, for poisoning 
by strychnine, and that of Smethurst, 
in 1859, who was indicted at the 01d| 
Bailey for administering arsenic. In 
both of these cases Dr. Taylor had to 
contend with an array of scientific evi- 
dence in opposition to his views, which 
was truly formidable ; and although his 
conclusions were objected to by some 
chemists, his eminent abilities as an 
analyst could not be called in question. 

TAYLOR, Bayard, an American 
author and traveller, was ))orn in the 
State of Pennsylvania, April, 1825. In 
his yoifth he gave early promise of those 
literary abilities which have rendered 
him one of the most popular writeics in 
the United States. His first effort of 
consequence was a long poem founded 
upon incidents connected with the chi- 
valrous era of the history of Spain. In 
1844 he left the New for the Old World, 
and after visiting England, Switzerland, 
Germany, Italy, and France, he returned 
to America, and published an account 
of his travels, under the title of “ Views 
Afoot ; or, Europe seen with the Knap- 
sack and Staff.” The work was suc- 
cessful ; the young author attracted at- 
tention and elicited encomium; and in 
1846 he was appointed one of the prin- 
cipal editors of the “New York Tri- 
bune,” a democratic paper, to which he 
contributed a series of vigorous sketches 
of the people, the manners, and the jk)- 
litical state of California in the years 
1848 and 1849, when he traversed that 
region on a journey of investigation. In 
1^1 he made a tour of the Mediter- 
ranean shores ; and that accomplished, 
he bent his steps towards the far east, 
exploring India, China, Japan, subse- 
quently visiting E^rpt, Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Sicily, and penetrating into 


Central Africa. Concerning aU these 
lands he has written in his naturally 
straightforward and honest stylo ; and 
those who have read his “El Dora^io,” 
“ Life and Landscapes in Egypt,” 
“Japan, India, and China,” “Pictures 
of Palestine,” and “ Travels in Central 
Africa,” will admit his quick observa- 
tion and power of description. He has 
also written a volume entitled “ Eastern 
Poems,” but it is not so widely known 
as his prose works. 

TAYLOR, Isaac, an English writer 
and essayist, was born at Lavenham, in 
Suffolk, August, 1787. His education 
was received at home, and he eventually 
chose literature as a profession. After 
his “Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
the most popular of his productions have 
been — “ Fanaticism,” “ Spiritual Des- 
potism,” and “The Physical Theory of 
Another Life ;” though for calm beauty, 
and a cheerful hoping tone, he has writ- 
ten nothing sujierior to “ Home Educa- 
tion,” “ Saturday Evening,” and “Spi- 
ritual Christianity.” His “ Ancient 
Cliristianity ” completely demolished, by 
its erudition and argiunentative power, 
the position taken by the Tractarians. 
Besides the works already named, he is 
the author of “Loyola and Jesuitism,” 
and “Wesley and Methodism.”* He is 
somewhat peculiar in his style, but 
evinces in all his works a great origina- 
lity and depth of philosophical inquiry. 

' TAYLOR, Isidore Justin Severin, 
Baron, a French antiquaiiy and tra- 
veller, descended from an Irish family 
naturalized in France, was born at Brus- 
sels, on 15th August, 1780. He studied 
at Paris, and was intended for theEcole 
Polytechnique, but his tastes lay more in 
the direction of art and literature ; and 
after taking lessons from the painter 
Sav^, he wrote some stirring criticisms 
in the journals of the day. Escaping 
the conscription in 1810, on account of 
ill health, he travelled through Germany, 
Italy, and Belgium, on a tour of artistLO 
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nvesfcigation. Towards the end of 1813 
he was enrolled in the army of the Em- 
pire, with the ralik of soua-lieutenant, 
and on the Restoration he was chosen to 
form part of a brigade of artilleiy of the 
Gardes du Corps. He entered the 
Royal Guard as aide-de-camp to General 
Count d’Orsay, with whose London ce- 
lebrity most of our readers are familiar. 
M. Taylor was afterwards attached to 
the staff of Marshal Lauriston. During 
the Spanish campaign he was on the staff 
of General Guilleminot. Though for 
years employed in arduous, and often 
difficult and delicate enteiimses, he 
never neglected cultivating literature 
and the arts, even when promoted to 
the rank of Chef d’Escadron. On ob- 
taining the latter grade, he retired from | 
the army. Previously, his name had 
been widely known, especially as a dra- 
matic author, and in 1824 he was ap- 
pointed Royal Commissioner of the 
Th6^tre Fran9ais, having in the interim 
materially aided in restoring the monu- 
ments of the middle ages all over France. 
As a theatrical superintendent he was a 
reformer, and therefore not popular with 
those who knew no distinction between 
jealousy and rivalry. Under the aus- 
pices of Cliarlea X. he proceeded to 
Egypt to bring the obelisk of Luxor to 
Paris ; a commission which he executed 
with perfect success. After the revolu- 
tion of 1830, Louis-Philippe entrusted 
M. T^lor with the execution of various 
missions whkh came more immediately 
into the class of his archaeological and 
artistic studies. He was named Inspec- 
tor-General of the Fine Arts. In con- 
nexion with these pursuits he visited 
Italy and Sicily, Spain, Greece, Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and Africa, and 
succeeded in gathering together a noble 
collection of works of art. He has been 
remarkably active in founding Societies 
for the support of decayed authors, 
painters, musicians, &c., and seems to 
be in reality a genuine, though a modest 


and unassuming, philanthropist. His 
works are not very numerous, but they 
are valuable. Among the best are his 
“Voyages pittoresques et romantiques 
dans I’ancienne France,” 20 vols. folio; 
the “Voyage pittoresque en Espagne,” 
and the “Voyage aux Pyriinc^es,” the 
“Voyage en Syrie, Palestine, et en 
Jud^e,”and the “Voyage en Egypte.” 
Baron Taylor has received various 
honours as a recognition of his learned 
Labours: for some time he has been a 
Member of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts, and a Commander of the Legion 
of Honour. 

TAYLOR, Tom, an English dra- 
matist, was born at Simdcrlaud, in 
Durham, in 1817. His early education 
was received at the Grange School, at 
the University of Glasgow, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where his talents 
and acquirements obtained for him 
various distinctions. Ho was subse- 
quently appointed to the chair of English 
Literature at University College, -London. 
In 1845 he was called to the bar, in 
1850 was appointed Assistant- Secretary 
to the Board of Health, and in 1854 he 
became Secretary. Since September, 
1858, he has held the situation of Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Act 
Office, a branch of the Home Office. 
During his residence in London, after 
leaving Cambridge, he was a frequent 
contributor to “Punch,” and became 
known as a writer of keen observation 
and pithy humour. His dramatic works 
are numerous, and always achieve the 
great end of interesting an audience. 
‘ ‘ StiU W aters run deep, ” ‘ ‘ The Victims, ” 
“The Unequal Match,” “The Contested 
Election,” and “ The Overland Route,” 
are all pictures of real life, and are re- 
plete with remarkable dramatic skill. 
He has also written a careful biography 
of Haydon, the painter, from the journals 
of that artist. He is captain of the 
Whitehall corps of the Civil Service 
Rifle Volunteers. Mr. Taylor was mar- 
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ried in 1855 to Miss Laura Wilson admirable efforts, and the Duke of De- 
!^rker, a lady whose musical composi- vonshire having in his gallery “Cupid 
tions are widely known, as combining extracting a Thom from the Foot of 
the qualities of rare originality, science, Venus.” He is Professor of Sculpture 
and sweetness. Her musical adaptation at the Academy of St. Luke, in Home, 
of the “Miller’s Daughter,” and many and member of various academies, 
other of Tennyson’s lyrics, are works of TENNENT, Sir James Embrsok, 
unquestionable merit. LL.D., M.P., an English statesman 

TENERANI, Pietro, an Italian and writer, son of the late William Emer- 
sculptor, was born at Torano, near son, Esq., was born at Belfast, in April, 
Carrara, about the year 1789. His ear- 1804, and educated at Trinity College, 
lier art education was received from Dublin. Feeling a strong sympatliy with 
Peter Marchetti, his maternal uncle, and the cause of Greek independence, he vi- 
in the Academy of Carrara. In 1814 he sited Gi*coce, and wrote there works enti- 
went to Rome, where he gained the pro- tied “Greece in 1825,” “Letters from the 
mium awarded by Canova for a statue ^gean,” and subsequently his “History 
of the “ Risen Saviour.” He afterwards of Modern Greece,” all remarkable for 
studied under Thorwaldseii, and bene- research and eloquence of style. In 1831, 
fited by that sculptor’s assistance. Te- marrying the daughter and heiress of Mr. 
nerani*has risen to the highest idace William Tennent, he, on that gentle- 
among sculptors ; for his ideas are novel, man’s death, succeeded to his estates in 
and he draws his subjects as well from the counties of Antrim, Sligo, and Fer- 
the inspiration of Christianity as from managh, assumed the name of Tennent 
the mythology of the ancients. In 1819 in addition to his own, and took up his 
— ^when but a step or two removed from abode at the beautiful demesne of Temp^, 
boyhood — he produced one of his most which was the scene of Miss Edgeworth’s 
striking works, “ Psyche with the Box of tale of “Castle Rackrent.” In 1832, 
Pandora, ’’which is at present in Florence, and in 1835, he was elected one of the 
a gem in the Lenzoni palace. Other my- members in Parliament for his native 
thological subjects followed with won- town, and in 1841 was appointed Sccre- 
drous rapi<iity from his hand, and each tary to the India Board by Sir Robert 
production called forth fresh enthusiasm, Peel. In 1845 he became Secretary, 
from the combination of grace and power and afterwards Lieutenant-Governor, of 
which was so definitely manifested. His Ceylon — receiving at the same time the 
first great I’eligious work, “Christ on the honour of knighthood. In 1851 Sir 
Cross,” was executed in silver, in 1823, ’Emerson was appointed Governor of St. 
for the Church of St. Stephen at Pisa ; Helena, which he shortly after resigned, 
this was succeeded by the “Descent without i)rocee(}ing to the seat of his 
from the Cross,” a relievo, for the Torlo- government. Shortly after he was re- 
nia Chapel of St. John of Lateran, the turned member for Lisburti, and on Lord 
“ Martyrdom of Eudorus,” and other Derby’s accession to power in 1852, he 
works similarly characterised in style held the office of Secretary to the Poor 
and subject. Many Italian churches Law Commission, which he resigned in 
possess statues of saints from his chisel, 1853, to accept that of Joint Secretary 
while his monumental statues are very to the Board of Trade. His “ Belgium’' 
numerous. Tenerani has had commis- appeared in 1841, and in the same year 
sions from almost all the potentates and “ A Treatise on the Copyright of De- 
nobles of Europe, Queen Victoria being signs for Printed Fabrics” — in 1850 
in possession of “Flora,” one of his most “ Christianity in Ceylon ” in 1855 
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“Wine ; its Uses and Taxation,*’ and in 
1859 “Ceylon,” a work which has al- 
ready obtained European popularity. 
His greatest parliamentary achievement 
was that of carrying the Copyright of De- 
signs Act, for which services the manu- 
facturers of the United Kingdom, in 
1843, presented him at Manchester with 
a magnideent testimonial and service of 
silver plate, valued at j£3,000. 

TENNYSON, Alfred, D.C.L., the 
poet-laureate, was born in 1809, at So- 
mersby, in Lincolnshire, where his father 
was rector. The laureate’s father, the 
Rev. George Clayton Tennyson, LL.D., 
was a man of no inconsiderable ability as 
a poet, painter, architect, musician, lin- 
guist, and mathematiciau. After some 
preparatory training at the grammai* 
school of Louth, he returned home, 
and was educated by his father, being 
sent, in due time, to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he specially dis- 
tinguished himself, obtaining the Chan- 
cellor’s Medal for an English Poem 
on Timbuctoo. The year following 
this, “ University Success Poems, 
chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred Tennyson,” 
were published. Three years after this 
maiden effort, Tennyson published a 
second volume, which contained “The 
Miller’s Daughter,” “A Dream of Fair 
Woman,” “The Palace of Art,” and 
“The May Queen and compared with 
his first volume, was a surpnsing ad- 
vance, at once in richness of thought 
and beauty, of imagery. In 1842 he 
published a collected edition of his 
works, in two volumes, and at once 
took the highest rank as a poet. Since 
then he has published “ The Princess,” 
a medley, “In Memoriam,” “Maud,” 
an “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington,” and the “Idylls of the 
King,” which appeared in the summer 
of 1859. He is now engaged on a new 
poem, the subject of which is Boadicea. 
A few years ago Oxford conferred on 
him the honour of D.C.L., after he had 


been appointed poet-laureate. We have 
not attempted anything more than a 
bare enumeration of the titles of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems. The list is, we trust, 
not yet closed, and it would be out of 
place to enter, within our narrow limits, 
on any estimate of the influence which 
they have already exercised, and are 
likely to exercise, in the present and 
the coming age. * 

THACKERAY, William Make- 
peace, a novelist and essayist, was born 
at Calcutta, in 1811. His father and 
grandfather, Mr. W. M. Thackeray, of 
Hadley, both belonged to the East India 
Company’s civil service. On his arrival 
in England he was sent to sphool, and 
afterwards completed his studies at the 
University of Cambridge. After having 
studied art at Rome, with the design of 
devoting himself to the profession, he 
returned to London, and gave himself 
unreservedly to literature. The “Times ” 
is understood to have been one of the 
earliest of the mediums through which 
he addressed the public. It was, how- 
ever, not in the leading journal, but in 
“Fraser’s Magazine,” that Thackeray 
came prominently before the public. 
His “Paris Sketch Book,” “ The Second 
Funeral of Napoleon,” and the “ Chro- 
nicle of the Drum,” were published in 
1841. The success of these independent 
publications was not great, the public 
being slow to appreciate the merit of the 
new candidate for its favour. But 
while the higher order of mind was be- 
ginning to acknowledge his genius, it 
was his connexion with “ Punch ” that 
first constituted Thackeray a power in 
English literature, and there “ Jeames’s 
Diary,” and tlie “Snob Papers,” ap- 
pear^ In 1846 Thackeray’s next 
separate publication was brought out, 
entitled * * Notes of a J ourney from Oom- 
hill to Grand Cairo,” by “ Michael An- 
gelo Titmarsh,” a pseudonym under 
which he then wrote, and almost simul- 
taneously he commenced the publication 
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of “ Vanity Fair, ” a work which at once 
placed him in the foremost position as a 
writer of fiction. “Vanity Fair’* was 
followed, in 1848 and 1849, by two little 
Christmas volumes. In the latter year 
also the ‘ ‘ History of Pendennis ” began 
to appear ; this, again, was followed in 
1850, by “Rebecca and Rowena,” and 
in 1851 he wrote the “ Kickleburys on 
the Rhine.” In 1852 the finest of his 
novels, “Esmond,” appeared. Thack- 
eray’s “Lectures on the English Hu- 
morists ” is a work which, though 
slightly marred by mannerism, forms 
one of the moat delightful pieces of 
biography in the language. The Lectures 
were firgt delivered in 1851, in London; 
they were published in 1853, and re- 
cently a cheap re-issue has appeared. 
The success of the “ Lectures on English 
Humorists ” induced Mr. Thackeray 
to prepare another series, tlu^ “Pour 
.Georges,” which were first delivered in 
America, during 1855 and 1856, and 
have since been re-delivered in all the 
chief cities of England and Scotland, 
with eminent success, and have ap- 
peared in the “ Conihill Magazine,” 
“The Newcomes,” and “The Virgi- 
nians,” are the most recent fictions of this 
eminent novelist. In July, 1857, Mr. 
Thackeray contested Oxford with Mr. 
CardwcU, but Vas unsuccessful During 
the last three years, the sketches, bal- 
lads, and burlesques written by Mr. 
Thackeray, while yet unknown to fam^, 
have been in process of republication. 
These miscellanies give us Thackeray in 
dishabille — Thackeray in masquerade — 
and carry us through the entire gamut 
of his exercises — light or sober — cynical 
or cheery. The foite of this S(x;ial 
satirist has lain among the professional, 
aristocratic, and would-be aristocratic 
world, and never has the pitiless day- 
light been so let in upon the rouge and 
tinsel of that world’s “Vanity Fair.” 
Mr. Thackeray now edits, and confines 
his literary labours to the “Coruhill 


Magazine,” a new periodical, which 
already circulates to the large number 
of 100,000 copies. 

THALBERG, Sigismund, pianist, 
was born at Geneva, in Jamuiry 1812, 
and received a careful education under 
the direction of his mother, his father 
being the Count Dietrichstien. When 
very young he received lessons from the 
celebrated Hummel, and surpassed oven 
his master by the firmness of liia touch 
and the grace of his expression. His 
successes in the concert room hegsm when 
he was only fifteen, and at sixteen he 
published his first compositions. In 1830 
his name became extensively known, 
and in 1834 he was apj:x>inted Imi>erial 
Pianist to the Court of Austria, which 
laid the foundation of his fame and for- 
tune. He ap^Mjared in Paris in 1835, 
and his reputation being now European, 
he entered in 1836 on a series of visits 
to all the cities of the (/ontinent and 
Great Britain, giving concerts, and ac- 
quiring wealth while adding to his cele- 
brity. For some years past he has been 
professionally engageil in the United 
States. In 1845 he married a daugliter 
of Signor Lablache. As a composer and 
pianist M. Thalberg is the founder of a 
new school, which has had numerous 
followers, but none, with thd exception 
of Liszt, coming up to the standard of 
the master. 

THIERRY, Alexandre, a French 
Doctor of Medicine and Surgeon, was 
bom in February, 1803. His fathejr and 
grandfather having been medical men, he 
embraced that i)rofes3ion, and studied 
with the utmost diligence. He received 
his degree as Doctor in 1828, and after- 
wards published various learned disser- 
tations on intricate subjects of medicine 
and surgery. Being on the most friendly 
terms with Armand Carrel, he wrote 
for the “National,’^ and became in 1832 
Chef d’Escadron of the National Guard, 
In 1846 he was elected a member of the 
Municipal Council, and in 184$ he tooK 
B B 
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an active part, as well in stimulating the 
revolution of February, as in assisting 
General Cavaignac to maintain the peace 
of the city. Amid all the chances 
and changes of government in Paris, 
M. Thierry has been esteemed as an ear- 
nest and yet moderate conservator of 
puVdic institutions, and has acquired the 
affections of the people because of his 
sacrifices on their behalf. Profession- 
ally, he is recognised as one of the most 
skilful operators in France. 

THIERRY, Am^oee Simon Domi- 
nique, a French historian, was born at 
Blois, on the 2nd of August, 1797. He 
received a good education in his na- 
tive town, and afterwards at Paris. 
Having entered in 1820 the central office 
of colonial administration, he liegan his 
historical studies about the same period. 
He published in 1824 a short “ History 
of the Province of Giiyeniio,” and four 
years afterwards, “ A History of the 
Gaulois, or old Celtic Population of 
France,” which has reached a fifth edi- 
tion. The success of this book induced 
him to look out for employment in connex- 
ion with education. He was appointed 
Professor of History to the FaciUty 
of Lettei’s of Bcsau9on, where his course 
of lectures attracted large audiences. 
In spite of the moderation of opinions 
and views expressed in his lectures, 
the government of the day took alarm, 
the course was suppressed, and M. 
Thierry was exposed to iietty jierse- 
cutions, which only terminated with 
the downfall of the Polignac ministry, 
followed by tho.re volution of 1830. This 
revolution completely changed the posi- 
tion of M. Thierry. The new Minister 
of the Interior, M. Guizot, whose pupil 
and friend he had been, appointed him 
Prefect of the Haute-Sa6ne, a situation 
which he held for eight years. In 1838 
he returned to Paris, where he entered 
the Council of State as Mattre des Re- 
quites, an office which he filled till 1853, 
when he was named a Councillor of State. 


In 1860, the dignity of Senator of the 
Empire was conferred upon him. Having 
resumed his literary labours in 1838, and 
published a “History of Gaul under the 
Roman Domination,” he was in 1842 
unanimously elected a member of the 
Institute, of the section of the moral 
and political sciences. In 1855 he pub- 
lished his “History of Attila and his 
Sons and Successors in Europe,” a work 
which was received with favour by the 
French public, and translated into all 
the continental languages. He has con- 
tributed a number of interesting articles 
to the “Revue des Deux Mondes.” M. 
Thierry has the merit of having founded 
in France the study of the “Origines 
Gauloises,” and on this subject his ideas 
and doctrines are quite in conformity 
with those of the most competent •Bri- 
tish authorities. • 

THIERS, Louis Adolphe, a French 
statesman and historian, was bom at 
Marseilles, on 16th April, 1797. Spning 
from a poor but respectable parentage, 
he was first educated at the Marseilles 
Lyceum, and subsequently studied for 
the bar, becoming an ailvocate in 1820. 
Ilis professional career was, however, by 
no means encouraging, and at length he 
resolved to seek his fortune in literary 
pursuits, and for that purpose removed 
to Paris. He procured some employment 
in conn ex ion with the “Constitutionnel,” 
and soon attracted notice by the talents 
which he exhibited in his contributions 
to that newspajier. These were charac- 
terised by great versatility, and his sub- 
jects ranged through politics, theatricals, 
the fine arts, &c., indicating the posses- 
sion of a master mind on the part of 
their author. In the meantime he was 
engaged on his great work, the “ History 
of the French Revolution,” which, on 
the appearance of the first part, imme- 
diately became popular, and has since 
given to M, Thiers considerable emi- 
nence as an historian. In 1830 M. Thiers 
began to take an active interest in poli- 
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tical matters, and held an office in Fi- whom was Neandor, he dmoLged his 
nance,' exchanging it for that of an Under views. This took place during the pe- 
Secretar 3 ''ship, which he continued in till riod of a religious enthusiasm which had 
1831. Having been returned a deputy, been awakened by the war of liberation 
he took a prominent position as a parlia- in Germany, and principally in Prussia, 
mentary speaker, and was successively The young student felt himself bound 
Minister of the Interior and of Public in conscience to prefer the theological 
Works, maintaining the system of pro- career to that of Oriental scholarship, 
tection as essential to the commercial and began in 1820, a course of theolo- 
prosperity of Prance. He held vaiious gical study in the University of Berlin, 
offices till 1836, when he became Presi- In 1825 he was sent by the Prussian 
dent of tho Council and Foreign Mi- Government on a mission to the librimes 
nister. He occupied the same office in of Holland and England, from which he 
1840, and in 1848 participated in the returned with a literary store, part of 
misfoi-tuues of the Orleans dynasty, and which he afterwards communicated to 
has since entirely passed away from the the public in Iiis works — On the Sj:>e- 
platform of political affairs. M. Thiers culative Doctrine of the Trinity in the 
subsequently occupied himself in histo- Philosophical Systems of the Eiist, and 
rical pursuits, and his “ History of the his “ Poetical Collections from the Mys- 
Consulato and the Empire,” commenced tical Writings of Persian Authom” In 
in 1845, was completed in 1860. Among 1826 he was transferred by his Oovern- 
his other literary productions are some of ment to the University of Hallo, the 
a minor character, such as his “Law” and most numerously attended theological 
his “Fintuicial System,” and numerous faculty in Prussia, the number of divi- 
paper? contributed to the “ Revue des aity students amounting at that time to 
Deux Mondes,” and the “ Revue Fran- 960. ^Cho rationalistic system having 
gais,” &c. been the prevailing one in this faculty, 

THIRLWALL, The Right Rev- it was the intention of the Prussian 
EREND CoNNOP, D.D,, Bishop of St. King and the Government of tho day, to 
David’s, and historian of Greece, was supplant it by an orthodox theology, 
born at Mile End, Middlesex, in 1797. Tholuck succeeded in this object. He 
He was educated at Cambridge, and introduced Christian sentiments, and 
became a Fellow of Trinity College. He awakened a Christian spirit in the 
was called to the bar in 182ff, but after- university. His theological works are 
wards took orders, and was appointed to mostly exegetical, and consist chiefly of 
a rectory in Yorkshire. He commenced a “Commentary on the Sermon on the 
his “History of Greece” in 1835; and Mount,” “On the Epistles to the Ro- 
in 1840 was elevated to the see of St. mans and Hebrews, and the Gospel 
David’s. of St. John,” all of which have l>ecn 

THOLUCK, Friedrich August translated into English. Of late, M. 
Gotireu, a German theologian, was Tholuck has etUte<l a numl^or of volumes 
born at Breslau, in 1709. He began as connected with the history of religious 
a schoolboy to devote himself to the ideas in the seventeenth century, pre- 
study of Easterp which he paratory to a work on Rationalism, 

prosecuted afterwE^rds in the University THOMPSON, The Rev. R. Anchor, 
of Berlin. Ho was brought up on prin- M.A., a divine of the Church of .Eng- 
ciples hostile to Christianity, but having land, was bom in Durham in'' 1821. 
b^n introduced, in BerUn, into a circle After being educated at the School ^siul 
of pious laymen and theologians^ among [ University of Durham^ he graduated at 
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(Cambridge. He was Curate of Louth, | 
and of Bin})rooke, Lincolnshire, .and is 
now I^faster of the Hospital of St. Mary 
the Virgin at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, an 
ancient foundation in the patronage of 
the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of 
that town. He published a volume of 
.semifuis in 1853; “ Cliristian Theism,” 
the liurdett Prize Treatise, in 1855; 
and “Principles of Natural Theology,” 
ill 1857. 

THOMPSON, Major - General 
Thomas Peuronet, political reformer 
and author, was born at Hull in 178.3, 
where his father was a banker, holding 
a high iio.sition as a man of business, 
and also as a member of the Wesleyan 
coimexion. He was educated at the 
(bvimmar iSchool at Hull, and made 
great progress. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
and took the degree of B.A. in 1801. 
In 1803 he entered the navy as midshii>- 
man in the “ Isis,” the flag-ship of Vice- 
Admiral Oambicr, on the Newfound- 
land station. On returning home he was 
put on board the “Pomona” frigate, 
one tif the vessels which blockaded the 
French coast . during the war. He 
reinaiued till 1805 in that seiwice, and 
during the interval was elected to a 
Fellowship at Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He longed, however, for mili- 
tary service, and in the spring of 
1806 he entered the Bifte Corps 
as second lieutenant. He proceeded 
with his regfnient to Buenos Ayres, 
and was made prisoner in the attack of 
September, 1807. After his return to 
England, ho was induced to accei)t 
the Governorship of Sierra Leone, and 
one (if his first acts was to issue a pro- 
clamation for the attppi*essiQn of the 
slave-trade in that colony. He found, 
how'ever, that the slave-dealers were in 
combination ’ against him; they used 
every eflbrt to thwart hia measures, 
but he was firm. They then complain- 
ed to Lord Castlereagh; and though 


Governor Thompson had done no more 
than carry out the acts of the legisla- 
ture, he was ordered home. He arrived 
in England in 1810, and two years after- 
wards was appointed to a lieutenancy in 
the 7th Fusileers. In 1813 and 1814 
he served against the French in Spain ; 
but he was always a student, and be 
wrote in the camp his treatise on morals 
an<l law. In 1814 he composed a work 
entitled “ On a Constitution.” In 1814 
he became Captain in the 30th Foot, 
which he afterwards exchanged for the 
1 7th Light Dragoons, then serving in 
India. He served with honour in the 
Pindaree campaign, and accompanied 
Sir William Xeir Grant in >819, as 
Arabic interpreter in that commander’s 
exj>edition to the Persian Gulf, drawing 
up a treaty with the Arab tribes, which 
declared trading in slaves to he piracy. 
In 1825 he was promoted to an un- 
attached Majority ; in 1829 advanced 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel un- 
attached ; and in 1854 he was gazetted 
Major-General. Retired from iniJitary 
service, he turned his attention to litera- 
ture and politics. On the e-stablishment 
of the “Westminster Review” in 1824, 
under the auspices of Jenuuy Bentham 
and Dr. Bowring, he contributed a 
paper on the ‘ ‘ Instrument of Ex- 
change.” Five years afterwards he 
became joint proprietor of the “ Re- 
view ” with Dr. Bowring, and wrote 
regularly in its pages until 1836, when 
it chang(jd hands. In the meantime his 
“True Theory of Rent,” and the 
“(brn Law Catechism,” api)eared. 
His writings embraced a multitude of 
subjects, and were at once racy, vigor- 
ous, and pointed. Free-trade, Reform, 
Slavery, Catholic and Jewish Disabi- 
lities, Proi)erty Tax, Flogging, Music, 
Mathematics, and various other topics 
of the day, were treated by him with 
masterly skill. Hia friends desiring to 
see him in Parliament, put him forward 
before several constituencies, but without 
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success until 1835, when he was re- 
turned for Hull, his native town. At 
the general election of 1837 he was 
not returned, but afterwards sat for 
Bradford, and after five years* absence 
from Parliament was elected again in 
1857. He does not sit in the present 
Parliament. His writings were col- 
lected in 1842, and jmbliahed in six 
volumes. He has always been regarded 
as one of the most consistent reformers | 
of the day. 

THOMS, William, an. English anti- 
quary, was bom in Westminster, 
November ICth, 1803. Mr. Thoms has 
led an official life. Originally placed in 
the Secretary’s office, Chelsea Hosjutal, 
he has been fur some years clerk of the 
pn‘nj;cfl papers in the House of Lords, 
employing his spare time in writing 
articles for various i)eriodical8, afid i)iib- 
lishing works of antiquarian ihterest. 
He is a Follow of the Societies of An- 
tiquaries of London, Edinburgh,' ainl 
Copefthagen. As the originator and 
editor of “Notes and Queries,” for the 
hist ten years Mr. Thoms has become 
well known in literary circles, and his 
paper has been the medium of some most 
interesting and useful additions to the 
facts of literature and history. 

THOIINEYCKOFT, Mrs, Mary, a 
sculptor, was born at Thornham, Nor- 
folk, ill 1814. Inheriting the tastes and 
talents of her father, Mr. John Fraiici^, 
the eminent sculptor, she spent much 
of her youth in modelling busts and 
figures. At the age of twenty she exhi- 
bited “Penelope,” and “Ulysses and 
his Dog,” at the Royal Academy, ami 
subsequently the “ Flower Girl,” a 
statue of great beauty and careful exe- 
cution. Having married in 1840, she 
afterwards proceeded with her husband 
to Italy. At Rome she modelled two 
graceful pieces, “Sappho” and the 
“ Sleeping Child,” and through the 
sculptor Gibson, Mrs, Thomeycroft was 
recommended to Queen Victoria, as the 


fittest artist to execute statues of the 
royal children. So satisfact<iry were 
the works which emauatetl from her 
chisel that she has ever since enjoyed 
the jxatronage of the Court. Mrs. 
Thorneycroft’s productious are charac- 
terised by grace, strength, and isietie 
conception, in her representations of 
cluldren. A statue lately executed for 
the Queen, representing the Priiiccsf? 

I Beatrice floating in the shell of a Nau- 
tilus, is probably her best work of this 
kind, being singularly original in desigu, 
ami hai)i>y iu arraiigemoiit. 

TICKNOR, Okor( 3R, an American 
author, was born at Boston, Mass<i- 
chusetts, on Ist August, 1791. After 
graduating at Dartmouth College, he 
followed the legal profession, and was 
called to the bar in 1813; but pre- 
ferring literature, he determined to 
abandon the law. H(' aceonlingly sailed 
for Europe, njid spent some time in 
studying at the leading universiticH, 
devoting himself chiefly to ])hilology. 
On arriving iu America, in 1810, he was 
installed Professor of Modern Languages 
at the Harvard University, a jiosition he 
held for several years, and one in which 
he acquired great distinction. In 1835 
he ])aid another visit to Europe, and 
dmiug liis stay devoted special attention 
to ancient Si)aiiish literatiu’c. The 
results of his investigation were em- 
bodied in a work which he published in 
1849, entitled “ History of Sj)anish 
Literature.” TJiis production is one of 
the most valuable that has ajipcaie<l of 
its class, and has achieved a high repu- 
tation for its author, both in his own and 
other countries. His other worka are of 
a minor character, but they have, how- 
ever, in every case, been well receiv«(L 
TIMBS, John, F.S.A., an English 
compiler, was born in London, August 1 7, 
1801. He was for many years editor of 
the “Mirror,” one of the first attempts 
made to establish the now popular cheap 
press ; it was iiublished weekly, at the 
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price of twopence- Mr. Timbs is tbe 
author of “ The Curiosities of London,” 
a volume of 800 pages, comprising all 
the information that could be gleaned, 
historical and statistical, concerning the 
capital of England, published in 1855, 
and the produce of many years* labour 
and research. It has been followed by 
“ Things not Generally Known,** a series 
of five volumes ; “ The School Days of 
Eminent Men,** “Stories of Inventions 
and Discoveries,” and two volumes of 
Anecdote Biography. Mr. Timbs has 
also edited the “Arcana of Science,** 
and “The Year-book of Facts,” in 33 
volumes. He was for fifteen years one 
of the editors of the “Illustrated London 
News,” but withdrew from its manage- 
ment in the beginning of 1858. 

TITE, William, an English archi- 
tect, M.P., and P.R.S., was born in the 
city of London early in the present cen- 
tury. He was articled to Mr. Laing, 
the architect of the new Custom House, 
and while still his pupil had the entire 
charge and management of rebuilding 
the church of St. Dunstan-in-the-East. 
His next important work was the erec- 
tion of a very largo Gothic church in 
Regent-square, for the celebrated Edward 
Irving. His connexion with the rail- 
ways having commencetl, he built the 
stations in London, Southampton, and 
Gosport, for the South -Wtistern Rail- 
way, and rebuilt the great terminus for 
the North -Wqstem in Liverpool He 
also built the station for the Blackw'all 
Railway. In 1846 he was appointed 
arcliitect for tlie new Royal Exchange, 
and since that time Mr. Tito has had one 
of the largest architectural connexions 
in England and France, but principally 
in London. He was the architect of the 
Missionary College, Blomfield-street j 
the Chapel for Mr. Binney, on Fish- 
street-hill ; and many of our largest 
commercifd buildings and establish- 
ments. In France he erected the large 
station at Havre, for the Rouen and 


Havre line, and all the intermediate 
stations, ui) to Rouen. At Rouen he 
built the two large stations for the 
Paris and Rouen line. Mr. Tite was 
elected a F.R.S. and F.S.A. in 1835; 
and has been on the councils of both 
societies. He was President of the 
Architectural Society, until it merged 
in the Institute. Mr. Tite is also a 
Fellow of the Geological, Statistical, and 
other learned societies. In 1854 he was 
first returned member for Bath, in the 
place of Mr. Phinn. He has been three 
times returned for the same constitu- 
ency, and has exerted himself very 
much in Parliament on questions con- 
nected with lunacy, having obtained 
the appointment of a select commission 
on that subject, which has 8at» for 
two sessions. His exertions, with 
reference to the Foreign Office, are 
well known ; particularly on the vexed 
question of the adoption of the Gothic 
style for civil buildings, of which he has 
shown himself a determined opponent. 
Since his return to Parliament he has 
been less active in the practice of his 
profession. His last work is a small 
memorial church at Gerrard’s-cross, in a 
Romanesque style, which is a bold dc- 
partiu-e from ordinary types, and has 
thereby attracted much notice and re- 
mark, 

TITIENS, Tehesa, a vocalist and 
actress, was bom at Hamburgh, in the 
summer of 1834. Her parents were of 
Hungarian extraction. During her 
early years her taste and proficiency 
in music were so remarkable as to have 
attracted the notice of her friends ; and 
she was accordingly, at twelve years of 
age, placed under a professor in her 
native town, from whom she received a 
course of pi^ininary instruction. The 
brilliancy and compass of voice thus 
early developed, at once indicated the 
profession to which she ought to devote 
herself ; and being sent to Vienna, she 
studied under some of the most eminent 
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tnasters in that city, and thus prepared 
herself for a career in which she has 
become so successful She ma<le her- 
at Hamburgh, in the rdle of “ Lu- 
crezia,” in 1849, and subsequently spent 
some time in that city. In 1850 she 
sang at the Imperial Theatre at Vienna, 
as “Donna Anna” in “Don Giovanni.” 
In 1858 she made her appearance before 
an English audience in her Majesty’s 
Theatre, as “Valentine” in “Les 
Huguenots, ” and subsequently as 
“Leonora,” in “II Trovatore.” She 
then returned to Vienna. In 1859 she 
again visited London, and in the present 
year (1860) has taken the foremost 
positioh in her profession, and is at the 
present time one of the most popular 
vocalists connected with the stage. 

TODLEBEN, Francis Edward, a 
Russian General of Engineers, was bom 
at Mitau, in Coiirland, on 8th May, 1818. 
His father, who was a merchant in easy 
circumstances, bestowed upon him the 
advantages of a good education. He 
entered the engineering school of St. 
Petersburg at the age of fourteen, and 
the Grenadier Corps of Sappers, with 
the rank of Lieutenant. From 1841 to 
1848, General de Schilder, a very distin- 
guished artillery officer, employed him 
specially in preparing projects for the 
attack and defence of fortifications, 
which he was afterwards to carry out 
under the superintendence of the general. 
Raised to the rank of Captain in 1845, 
he was sent in 1848 to the Caucasus, to 
take part in the attacks upon several 
strongholds among the mountains of 
Daghestan, where Schamyl, the native 
general and prophet, offered a deter- 
mined resistance ; and rendered efficient 
service at the siege of GherghebiL He 
was next concerned in the expeditions 
against the fortresses of Arctati and 
Tachoch. In 1851 Todleben was named 
Aide-de-camp to General de Schilder, 
then at Warsaw. "Entering, in 1852, 
the Engineers of the Guard at St. 


Petersburg, he worked incessantly for 
two years, studying projects of attack 
and defence against fortresses construct- 
ed upon the newest principles of fortifi- 
cation, and superintended, at the same 
time, the works which the battalions of 
the Sappers of the Guard executed at the 
camp of Peterhof. These w'ere inspected 
by the Emperor Nicholas, who, having 
been an Officer of Engineers previous to 
his accession to the throne, took an 
especial interest in this department of 
the service. In 1854 Captain Todleben 
was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant - 
Colonel, when General de Schilder, then 
commanding the artillery in the army 
of the Danube, asked his assistance as 
the officer in whom he had the greatest 
confidence. Todleben was present at 
all the engagements, which at this 
period took place between the Rus- 
sian and Turkish troops, and also 
served at the siege of Silistria. 
In the mouth of August, 1854, Prince 
Gortchakoff, Commaiider-in- Chief of 
the army of the Danube, suspecting the 
projects of the Allies against the Crimea, 
and alarmed about the fate of Sebas- 
topol, which was extremely weak on 
the land side, despatched Colonel Tod- 
lebeu, on his own authority, Jo Prince 
Menschikoff, recommending him in the 
warmest manner. Until the disem- 
barkation of the allied army, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Todleben was not en- 
trusted with any official employment at 
Sebastopol. He was not idle, however. 
He studied the character of the ground 
carefully, at the same time making the 
acquaintance of the Admirals Nachi- 
moflf, Caruiloff, and Istomine, who 
formed a high opinion of his abilities. 
Prince Menschikoff at length entrusted 
him with the defence of Sebastopol, and 
his astonishing success is well known. 
In the month of September, 1854, on 
the personal recommendation of Prince 
Menschikoff, the Emperor NicholiA 
raised him to the rank of Colonel, and 
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ill March, 1855, to that of General of 
his Military household ; and in Septem- 
ber of the same year, to the rank of 
Aide-de-camp General. Recalled to 
St. Petersburg after the fall of the 
southern part of Sebastopol, General 
Toflleben was entrusted with new 
works of defence ; in the first place to 
fortify NicolaielF, and afterwards to pro- 
tect Oronstadt from the attack which the 
prolongation of the war left too much 
reason to fear would be made. Since 
the peace, General TodJeben has had no 
active employment. His health has 
been severely affected by a wound 
caused by a ball, which passed through 
his right leg under the knee during the 
siege of Sebastopol. 

TRENCH, Very Rev. Richard Che- 
HKVix, Dean of Westminster, a scholar, 
poet, and divine, was born at Dublin 
in September, 1807, and graduated at 
Cambridge in 1829, after which he Bi)ent 
some years in travelling abroad. While 
holding the incumbency of Curdridge, 
Hants, ho published in 1838, two 
volumes of poems. These having been 
well received by the public, were followed 
by “Genoveva,” “Elegiac Poems,” and 
“ Poems from Plastern Sources,” which 
also elicited favourable notices. In 1841 
he became Curate to the present Bishop 
of Oxford, at Alverstoke, and after- 
wards Rector of Itchinstoke. He was 
also Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge, and 
in 1847 he was appointed to the im- 
jmrtant office of •Theological lh:ofessor in 
King’s College, London. On the death 
of Dr. BuckLaud, which caused a vacancy 
ill the Deanery of Westminster, he was 
nominated to that office, which he con- 
tinues to fill. His sermons are con- 
sidered eloquent and impressive. Those 
preached at the special services for the 
working classes delivered at West- 
minster Abbey, have been attended by 
very crowded congregations. He has 
published several works on theological 
subjects; among these are, “Notes on 


the Parables,” “ Notes on the Miracles,” 
“The Sermon on the Mount,” &c. ; and 
his Lectures on the “English Lan- 
guage,” and on the “Study of Words,” 
have had a large circulation. 

TROLLOPE, Mrs. Frances, an 
English authoress, was horn in 1791, at 
Heckfield, Hampshire. The education 
of the young lady was excellent, and she 
was naturally gay and thoughtful by 
turns. At the age of nineteen, she 
married Mr. Anthony Trollope, bar- 
rister-at-law, and a few years afterwards 
was left a widow. In 1829 she visited 
America, and prolonged her stay there 
for about three years. In 1832, Mrs. 
TroUope published her “ Domesfic Life 
of the Americans,” a work which caused 
a sensation in Britain, au<l created ^ex- 
treme excitement in the United States. 
Mrs. Trollope continued to write, pro- 
ducing book after book, on a variety of 
subjects — novels, travels, society, nothing 
came amiss to her flying -pen. A con- 
siderable portion of her life was spefit in 
travel, and to this source may be as- 
cribed numbers of her most vigorous 
delineations of character and manners. 
Mrs. Trollope has written and published 
no fewer than 102 volumes, all of which 
have been more or less popular according 
to their groundwork — a sufficient jiroof 
of her industry and facility of comjiosi- 
tion. “ The Vicar of Wrexhill,” “ The 
Widow Barnaby,” “The Widow Mar- 
ried,” “The Barnabys in America,” 
“Eustace,” “Petticoat Government,” 
jind “The Lauringtons,” are among the 
best specimens of her novels ; of her 
travels, the jottings in America, Ger- 
many, Paris, and Vienna, are charac- 
terised by keen observation and an evi- 
dent desire to suppress no truth. Mrs. 
Trollope at present resides abroad. 

TROUBRIDGE, Colonel Sir Tho- 
mas St. Vincent Hope Cochrane, 
Bart., C,B., was bom in 1817, and ie 
the son of Admiral Sir Edward Trou- 
bridg^ and grandson of the famous Sir 
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Thomas Trouhridge, who served at 
Aboukir. Joining the army in 1834, he 
saw comparatively little active service 
until the war in the Crimea, when, as 
Major of the 7th Royal Fusileers, he 
became attached to Sir George Brown’s 
division, and assisted in forcing the pas- 
sage of the Alma. At Inkermann he 
commanded the outposts, sustaining the 
shock of the Russian attack with a 
heroism which adds to the lustre of the 
British arms. Even when seriously 
woimdcd, he remained on the Held ; and 
while his limbs -were but partially 
bandaged, he continued his command. 
Ill January, 1855, he returned to 
England, having, the year before, re- 
ceived the brevet rank of Lieut. -Colonel, 
and SQon after arriving at home, he was 
promoted to be full Colonel, and honoured 
with the decoration of C.B. 

TULLOCH, The Rev. John, B.D., 
Principal and Professor of Divinity of 8t. 
Mary’s College, St. Andrews, was bom 
in 1823, at Drou, Perthshire. He 
studied at St. Andrews, and was then 
licensed as a x>reacher in the Church of 
Scotland In 1845 he was apiiointed to 
a charge in Dundee, from which ho re- 
moved in 1849 to the parish of Kettens, 
iu Forfar. As a contributor to the 
“ British Quarterly” and “ Rorth British 
Reviews,” he first acquired literary dis- 
tinction, and in 1854 became Principal 
of St. Maiy’s College, at St. Andrews. 
He obtained the second Burnett prize in 
1855, for an essay since published by the 
Messrs. Blackwood, on the “Being and 
Attributes of God.” In 1859 he pub- 
lished his “ Leaders of the Reformation ; 
embracing Sketches of Luther, Calvin, 
Latimer, and Knox.” 

T UPPER, Martin Farquhar, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., a literary writer, was 
bom in London, 1810. He was educated 
at the Charter House, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he graduated in 
1831, and was afterwards called to the 
bar. The first work which brought his 


name into celebrity, was “Proverbial 
Philosophy,” a book which has reached 
upwards of forty editions in England 
alone. It was followed by “The Crock 
of Gold,” “A Modern P 3 rramid,” “An 
Author’s Mind,” “A Thousand Lines,” 
“Heart,” “The Twins,” “Ballads for 
the Times,” “ iEsop Smith,” “Stephen 
Langtou,” “Paterfamilias’ Diary,” and 
a multitude of lyrical and national 
lioems, among which the most noticeable 
for their public influence were those 
which bore upon our relationships with 
America, and upon the Rifle movement 
in EnglancL 

TURKEY, Sultan op. {See Abdul 
Mkdjid.) 

UHLAND, Johann Ludwig, a Ger- 
man ])oet, was born at Tubingen, in 
1787, educated in its public schools, 
and adopted law as a profession. Before 
he entered upon the study of law, Uhlaud 
was a i)oet; and his muse, like the muse 
of Burns*— intensely national — found a 
fitting theme in the French aggression 
of the first Napoleon. In a series of 
soul-stirring lyrics he ilenouiiccd the 
(Gallic invaders of the Fatherland. The 
popularity of these patriotic effusions 
may be guessed'from tlie fact that, before 
1846, seventeen editions had been called 
for. From 1819, he became a member 
of the Representative Assembly of Wnr- 
temburg, gaining by his superior abilities 
and varied information, a preponderating 
influence. In 1830 he was appointed 
Professor of the German Language and 
Literature in the university of his native 
town. In 1844-45 he published a work, 
doing for Geiman, what Scott hod done 
so well for Scottish, minstrelsy — an ad- 
mirable collection of ancient High and 
Low popular German songs. In 1848 he 
was elected to represent Tubingen in 
the United German National Assembly, 
in which he spoke and acted with the 
democratic party. Uhlaud, in addition 
to his poetry, has also given the world 
some superior prose compositioiiB, chiefly 
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devoted to the elucidation of northern 
mythology. His son^s are, however, 
the most valuable of his Uterary produc- 
tions, and have become highly ix)piilar. 

ULLMAN, Kaai., a German theo- 
logical writer and historian, was bom at 
E][jteubach, in the neighbourhood of 
Heidelberg, in 1796. He received the 
rudiments of his education at Heidelberg, 
and afterwards continued his more ad- 
vanced studies in that university, at 
Tubingen, and Berlin. In 1819 he re- 
turned to Heidelberg, and in 1821 was 
appointed Extraoniinary Professor of 
Theology, and subsequently he obtained 
a chair as Ordinary Professor. From 
Heidelberg he was called to the Uni- 
versity of Halle, to fill a similar post 
there, and in this idace he continued to 
lecture to a numerous auditory until 
1836, when he returned to Heidelberg 
as Professor of Theology. In 1867 he 
was appointed a member of the Church 
Council, which situation he continues to 
fill. He is favourable to a Christian 
union of sects, in conformity vdth the 
theological and ecclesiastical views en- 
tertained by Neander, J. MUller, and 
others. Since 1828, he has edited a 
journal l>earing the name of “Theo- 
logical Ex^jositions and Criticisms. His 
other woi-ks are “ The Reformers before 
the Reformation,” “The Sinlessness of 
Jesus,” and several treatises against 
David Strauss, most of which have been 
translated into English and other 
Eunqiean languages. 

URQUHART, David, an English 
publicist ami political writer, was born 
at Cromarty, in 1806. He studied at 
Oxford, where he chiefly devoted him- 
self to the Oriental languages and }x>li- 
tical economy. In 1827 he accompanied 
Lord Cochrane to Greece, and laboured 
indefatigably to procure the internal 
prosperity of that country. After the 
Peace of Adrianople, he visited Turkey, 
and on his return to En^and in 1831, 
he published his first work on ** Turkey 


and its Resources, ” which was devoted to 
administrative questions. He published 
afterwards another work on “ England 
and Turkey,” which was the political 
complement to his former book. Some 
time after, he travelled through Ger- 
many, Turkey, Persia, and the jirincipal 
part of Asia, observing and noting the 
political and commercial influence of 
Russia in these countries. Ihiring his 
stay at Constantinople, he wrote and 
[ published various l>ook8 and pamphlets 
I directed to the exposure of projects of 
I the Muscovite despotism. These pub- 
lications attracted attention by the fear- 
less and able manner in which the author 
developed his views. Appointed Secre- 
tary to the Turkish Embassy by Lord 
Palmerston in 1835, he became still 
more intimately acquainted with Russian 
policy. Disagreeing on this subject with 
our Minister at Constantinoide, he re- 
signed his office and returned to England, 
and, with a hardihood that no man not 
sure of his ground would venture* to dis- 
play, he accused Lord Palmerston of 
playing foolishly into the hands of the 
Czar. In 1840 he published “The 
Crisis,” showing the relation in which 
the four Great Powers of Europe stood 
to each other. In 1847 he was elected 
member for Stafford, but lost his seat in 
1852. His strong views in reference to 
our foreign policy, have tended to 
alienate many who would otherwise 
have supported him, and during late 
years he has rarely appeared in public 
on political questions. 

VANDENHOFF, John, a dramatic 
performer, was bom Slst March, 1790, 
at Salisbury. He is of Dutch origin, his 
grandfather having been an Amsterdam 
merchant. After the ordinary schooling 
of boys brought up in a city, he was sent 
to the College of Stonyhurst, Lanca- 
shire, at one period entertaining a strong 
fancy for an ecclesiastical Hfe. He re- 
mained at Stonyhurst for about three 
years, but a change having come over 
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his views, he returned home and thought 
of other pursuits. For a few months he 
tried the drudgery of a solicitor’s office, 
but at the age of sixteen he did not 
much relish that , occupation, and he 
abandoned it for a sub-preceptOrship of 
a grammar school in the Isle of Wight. 
He remained in that situation for nearly 
two years. The reading and study of 
Shakspea^e, however, suggested the idea 
of the stage as a profession more con- 
sistent with his tastes than commerce or 
teaching. His first appearance as an 
actor was made on the boards of his 
native city, where he undertook the 
arduous declamatory character of ‘ Os- 
mond’ in Monk Lewis’s “Castle 
Spectre,” a drama of peculiar romantic 
construction. Mr, Vandenhoff could 
scarcely have chosen a more trying part ; 
but his success was such, that his friends 
urged a re-appearance in the foUdwing 
week as * Ootavian’ in Colman’s 
“Mountaineers,” another part which 
draws *on all the powers of an actor. 
The theatre was crowded, and the ap- 
l)lausc was sncli that the .stage was 
resolved upon as his profession. An old 
friend and correspondent of Garrick, 
Mr. James Wickens, was lavish in his 
ai)probati(m of the young actor’s efforts. 
Provincial engagements were at once 
secured ; Cheltenham, Taunton, Exeter, 
and Weymouth, giving him scope for 
the exercise of his talents. At Wey-, 
mouth he acted with Edmund Kean, 
before that great performer appeared in 
London ; and as Mr. Vandenhoff pos- 
sessed a versatility which falls to the lot 
of few performers, h^ did anything and 
everything until May, 1814, when he 
appeared in Liverpool as ‘RoUa* in 
“PizatTO,” This was his starting-point 
on the path of fame ; his reception was 
enthusiastic beyond prepedent, and in 
Liverpool and Manchester he enjoyed, 
for six seasons, all the honours of a 
high reputation and as substantial proofs 
of regard as ever fdl to a provincial 


actor. In December, 1820, he appeared 
first in London as ‘ King Lear,’ and 
played at Covent Garden amid rapturous 
applause. This part was followed by 
*Ooriolaiuis,’ in which he has hiid no 
competitor since the days of Kemble. 
Mr. Macready having preceded him in 
London, he relinquished his engage- 
ment and made a toiu* of the provinces, 
playing his favourite characters with 
marked success. In 1834 he re- visited 
London, and appeared for the second 
time as ‘ Coriolauus,’ which, after an 
interval of fourteen years, he i)layed 
with distinguished ability. Mr. Bunn 
secured his services for Coveut Garden 
and Drury Lane. His subsequent per- 
formance of ‘ Adrastus,’ in the tragedy 
of “Ion” at the Ha}rmarket, was re- 
markably fine. In 1837 he visited 
America, where he met with great suc- 
cess. In September, 1838, be re-ap- 
jKjared at Co vent Gaiden, then under 
the management of Mr. Macready, after- 
wards visiting America. In 1841 he 
accepted an engagement from (.Uiarles 
Kemble, and continued to perform in 
London and in the provinces, until 
October 29th, 1858, when he retired 
finally from the stage, after fulfilling a 
round of engagements in the j)rincipal 
theatres of the United Kingdom. At 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, he 
was always a special favourite, an<l was 
received with the res|)ect and esteem 
due to a gentleman, a schohir, and an 
accomplished artist. • 

VAUGHAN, ThbRkv. Robert, D. D. , 
a Nonconformist divine and critic, 
editor of the “British Quarterly Re- 
view,” was bom towards the close of 
the last century. Educated at Bristol, 
he became Professor of History in the 
London University, where he remained 
for several years. In 1842, he removed 
to Manchester, becoming President of 
the Lancashire Independent College. He 
retained the presidency until 1857, when 
the failing health of his family obliged 
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him to resign. He projected the 
“British Quarterly Review” in 1844, 
and has been its editor ever since. He 
was sneered at originally when starting 
the “British Quarterly” by some of 
those who might have been expected to 
have hailed his disinterested effort to 
elevate Nonconformist literature. The 
distinguished success of that review has 
shown that the powers of its projector 
are of no common order. He has imb- 
lished numerous works, chiefly on theo- 
logical and church history matters, and 
on i>oi)ular education. 

VELPEAU, Alfred Armand IjOuis 
Marie, a French surgeon, was born at 
the little Village of Bridie, near Tours, 
in May, 1795, where his father was a 
country blacksmith and veterinary sur- 
geon. In his early days, young Velpeau 
.'issisted at his father’s craft, but owing 
to an accidental circumstance, he at- 
tracted the attention of a coimtry gentle- 
man, M. Ducan, who procured the means 
of sending him to Toms to study. His 
progress was rajiid, though he had to 
endure many privations, for he was gifted 
with great decision of character. When 
admitted to the Hospital of Tours, he 
studied night and day, passing through 
the courses of Latin, French, geography, 
history, anatomy, physiology, and all| 
the meilical branches, with such success, 
thfit ho was soon admitteil a pupil in 
surgery, and then received as an officer 
of health. In 1818 he acliieved the 
rank of first "scholar, and soon after 
formed the hazardous resolution of re- 
l^airing to Paris. He carried this reso- 
lution into effect ; attended the hospitals ; 
received the highest honours from the 
Ecole Pratique; was named an ana- 
tomical assistant; added daily to his 
reputation ; and eventually obtained his 
diploma as doctor in 1823. After several 
years of laborious practice, M. Velpeau 
was named, in 1830, Surgeon to the 
HOpital de la Piti6 ; in 1835 he carried 
the chair of Clinical Surgery of the 


Faculty of Medicine at the H6pital de la 
Charit6 ; and in 1842, ho was called to 
supply the Academic Chair, left vacant 
by the decease of the eminent M. Larrey. 
He has discharged aU his public offices 
with distinguished ability ; he holds a 
first place among the surgeons of Paris, 
is an admirable operator, and jx)ssesses 
remarkable influence with the profes- 
sion. He is a very voluminois author 
in the vast domain of surgery, and his 
works are received by the faculty as 
standard authorities. 

VERDI, Giuseppe, an Italian com- 
poser, author of a number of operas, 
some of wliich are among the most suc- 
cessful that have been produced during 
the last twenty years, was born at 
Roucolc, Parma, 9th of October, J814, 
an<l is son of an innkeeper of that town. 
He received his first lessons from an 
obscure organist, but soon surpassed his 
master. From 1833 to 1830 he studied 
at Milan, under the direction of Lavigria. 
In 1839 he produced his first* work 
at Milan, a musical drama entitled 
“Oberto di San Bonifazio,” which Wtas 
tolerably well received ; but his next 
totally failed, and he was so discouraged 
that for ten months he ceased to write. 
The year following his “Nabucco,” re- 
preseiitoil at La IScala during the Car- 
nival of 1842, was so successful that he 
became recognised as a composer. He 
wrote rapidly afterwards, “Emani” 
adding to his reputation. His operas 
best known in this country are, “II 
Rigoletto,” “II Trovatore,” and “La 
Traviata,” and he ranks at the present 
time as one of the most popular of living 
composers. 

VERNET, Horace, a French histo- 
rical painter, was born at Paris in 1789. 
His early days were passed in compara- 
tive poverty, and his taste for art was 
employed in various humble ways in gain- 
ing him a bare livelihood. His first exhi- 
bition was in 1809, and having chosen 
military incidents for illustration, the 
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popular taste soon showed its apprecia- 
tion of his productions. In 1812 he 
received a medal ; in 1814 became a Che- 
valier of the Legion of Honour ; and in 
1825 an Officer of the same order. His 
reputation being now established, he 
changed his style of painting, and 
adopted historical subjects. Amongst 
his productions of this class are his 

Judith and Holofernes,” “The Ar- 
rest of the Princes, by order of Anne of 
Russia,” “ The School of Rafaelle,” &c. 
In 1849 he painted his “ Taking of Rome j 
by Oudinot and in 1855 received a me- 
dal of honour at the Exi^osition Hniver- 
selle at Paris. Besides the subjects above 
eniunerabed, M. Vernet has produced 
others in various departments of the art, 
and is one of the most prolilic painters 
of the day. 

VER OX, Louis Desire, a French 
writer and journalist, was born at Paiis 
in April, 1798. He has been by tu{*ns a 
Doctor of Medicine, a wiitcr on the 
laws of nations, a deputy to the Corps 
L6gislatif, and a director of the Opera. 
He commenced liis studies under an ex- 
priest, and finished them at the Lyc6e 
Imperial, in 1810. Ho first chose the 
profession of medicine for the exercise 
of his talents, and having passed the 
usual course of study he was named, in 
1821, a house surgeon to the hospitals. 
In 1823 he received the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, and in 1824 he published at 
intervals, in a sort of pamphlet form, the 
rtjsults of his medical observations, at tlie 
same time that he filled the j^ost of di- 
rector of the Opera. These publications 
led to his being noticed by the Duke 
of Orleans, and in 1824, to his appoint- 
ment to the office of M6decin des Mns(^es 
Royaux. For the benefit of the children 
of a deceased apothecary and chemist, 
M. Regnauld, Dr. V6ron entered into a 
speculation connected with the once 
famed pdte Regnavldf a pectoral paste 
bearing the name of the inventor. He 
embarked his all in the undertaking ; his 


relations with a number of the journals 
gave notoriety to the pdie y and Dr. 
Veroii, while doing a good action for 
the children of Regnauld, established 
the basis of a fortune for himself. In 
1828 he relinquished medicine and de- 
voted himself to journalism, first join- 
ing the “ Quotidienne,” afterwards the 
“ Messager des Chambres,” and then 
founding the “ Revue de Paiis.” In 
1831 Dr. Vdron became the responsible 
director of the Opera, and superintended 
the production of a number of the finest 
works on the modern lyi’ic stage. This 
situation he abandoned in 1835, but his 
active 82 )irit could not remain without 
employment, and he chose political 
ground. Being defeated in an election 
he returned once more to the journals, 
and becoming jiroprietor of the “Ooii- 
stitutiomiel,” he imi)arted new vitality 
to its columns. He 8ui)ported the j>olicy 
of M. Thiers at the revolution of 1848, 
but in 1849 he broke with tlic ex-minis- 
ter, and sup]jorted Louis Nai>oleon. The 
rouj? d'etat of 1851 found an advocate in 
Dr. Veron, and, as a known government 
candidate, he was elected to the Corps 
Legislatif fur the Arrondissement <»f 
Soeaux, and re-electcd in 1857. In the 
mean time he continued to c<jnduct the 
“ Constitutionnel but tlissenting from 
some points of the Emperor’s policy, he 
was twice warned. Legal ])roeeedings 
had also been taken against the journal, 

I but though he was victorious in these 
conflicts the conjunction of mifiadven- 
turcs induced him to close with the most 
eligible of the ofiers made fi)r tJie i)ur- 
I chase of his paper. In pf>ssession of a 
hancLsome fortune acquired by time, abi- 
lity, and enteriu ise, Dr. Veron lives tran- 
quilly, and when he does write, writes 
with a picpiaiicy almost unknown to the 
present journalists of Paris, He is the 
author of a few volumes, apart from his 
newspaper contributi<^us ; and since 1862 
he has been an officer of the Legion of 
Honour. 
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VEUILLOT, Louis, a French author likewise published a variety of works 
and journalist, waa bom in 1813, at tending to promote the adoption of his 
Boynes en Gatinais. He is the son of a views by those who read them. He con- 
I)oor working cooper, with whom he went ducted the “ Uni vers” until the begin- 
to Paris in 1818, and picked up sufficient iiing of the present year, when his 
reading and writing to enable him, at language and his method of conducting 
thirteen years of age, to fill some small controversies were found so dangerous 
place in an attorney’s office. . Though to the state, that the Emperor of the 
his ^ucation was dehcient, his literary French caused a decree to be promul- 
instincts were strong, and he entered gated suppressing the journal. It is 
with courage on the noble work of self- understood that M. Veuillot has re- 
instruction. He was only nineteen when moved to Brussels. In matters of 
he wrote his first articles for a miuistc- church polity M. Veuillot is determined, 
rial journal. His style was so vigorous, even to obstinacy ; in his contests he is 
and his polemical power so decided, implacable ; more a theorist than an ob- 
tliat he was challenged to two duels, one server of cause and effect, he believes 
with an actor for a criticism, and the Ultramontanismtobetheonlyjiruepriii- 
other with a brother journalist of repub- ciple by which the world should be 
lican sentiments. He subsequently be- ruled ; but it must not be denied that 
camce<litorinchief of several newspapers though his defects are many, he is sin- 
until, in 1837, he was appointed princi- cerely religious according to his belief, 
pal editor of “La Paix.” His fearless VI ABBOT, Pauline Gabcia, * a 

style of writing, and the resolute cha- French vocalist, daughter of Emmanuel 
ractor of his attacks, were fast drifting Garcia, and sister to Malibran, was born 
him into an untoward and imenviable at Paris,’ in 1821. 8he exhibited the 
positiouwhen, in 1838, one of his friends highest order of musical talent at an 
suggested a visit to Italy. He arrived early age, and after visiting England 
in Rome during Holy Week ; liis fancy and America with her parents, retmned 
was intlanied by the religious spectacles to Paris in 1828, and received lessons of 
of the city ; he was inescnted to the Liszt. She afterwards devoted herself 
Pope ; and when he returned to Paris to the study of vocal music, and visiting 
he was no longer the same man, having London in 1839, appeared in “ Otello” 
cast aside his semi-scepticism to make and“Cenerentola,”makiugamostsuc- 
way for an ecclesiastical faith. Ho pub- cessful Returning to Paris she 

liahed several works on the Roman Ca- married M. Louis Viardot, Director of 
tholic Church, and accompanied General the Italian Opera. Again visiting Loii- 
Bugeaud to ^.frioa, in the capacity of don in 1841, she afterwards proceeded 
secretary. On his return M. Veuillot f to Madrid, Vienna, St. Petersburg and 
was appointed Chief Secretary to the Berlin. In 1848 she appeared at Covent 
Minister of the Intenor, and m 1848 be- Garden. Madame Viardot has attained 
came the chief editor of the V Univers,” to tlie highest position in her profession 
a journal established for the sole purpose and is also one of the most accomplished 
of promoting the interests and progress catiiatricea of the time, speaking with 
of the Ultramontane party generally, fluency the Spanish, ItaHan, French 
Fired with zeal, M. VeuiUot assailed German, and English langua^. Her 
universities, philosophy, philosophers, repertoire is very extensive, and she has 
revolutionists, sociaHsts, and any or fiUed various r^tes in the compositions 
every system not immediately conform- of GlUck, Mozart, Beethoven Bellini 
able to the dictates of the Vatican. He Donizetti, Verdi, and Meyerl^er, and 
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has sung most of them in French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL IL, Maria 
Alberto Eugenio Fbrdinando To- 
maso, Kino of Sardinia, son of Charles 
Albert, by a Princess of the House of 
Hapsbiirg, was born on the 14th of 
March, 1820, and until the resignation 
of the Sardinian crown in his favour, by 
his father, was known by the title of 
Duke of Savoy. In 1842 he married 
the Archduchess Adelaide, of Austria. 
When Charles-Albert took the field 
against Austria, the present King of 
Sardinia took part in the struggle. On 
the fatal issue of the battle of Novara, 
his fathe];’s abdication gave to him a 
tottering throne. The hopes of the 
Piedmontese were by no means liigh 
when,* after the ruin of the national 
cause at Novara, they beheld their new 
King entering Turin. At Genoa, so 
great was the distrust of the new govern- 
ment, that the republican party rose in 
rebellion. General Della Marmora, how- 
ever, crushed the revolt. But, though 
not disposed to succumb to the repub- 
licans, Victor Emmanuel was as little 
inclined to accejit Austrian absolutism. 
Even with so tempting a bait as Parma, 
he refuse<l to give up constitutionalism. 
Peace with Austria was scarcely ratified, 
when the policy of Rome, which sought 
to engross temporal, in virtue of its 
spiritual jurisdiction, found in the Sar- 
dinian monarch an uncompromising foe. 
The assmnption of the Church was effec- 
tually checked. Time rolled on, and the 
hbcral policy of Victor Emmanuel de- 
veloped itself. The Crimean war arose — 
a military convention between France 
and England was concluded — General 
Marmora was despatched to the aid of 
the allied powers, and on the banks of 
the Tchemaya gave full proof of the 
valour of Sardinia. The King visited 
France and England in 1855, receiving 
in Loudon and Paris the most enthusi- 
astic reception. Since that time he has 


still further cemented the alliance with 
France, by giving the hand of his 
daughter the Princess Clotilde to Prince 
Napoleon, the cousin of the Em])eror; 

I and France and Sardinia successfully 
combated in 1859, on the ancient battle- 
fields of Italy, against Austrian ascend- 
ancy in the Italian })eninsula, causing 
the Austrian Emi)eror to withdi-aw his 
claims to govern in Lombardy, and 
annexing that state to the Sardinian 
crown. For this assistance on the part 
of the Emperor of the French, Victor 
Emmanuel ceded the territories of Nice 
and Savoy, a course which has been 
highly coudemned in this and other 
countries. Since the peace of Villa- 
franca, the Italians have been ready to 
break out in open insurrection against 
the Neapolitan and Papal governments, 
and only required a leatlor to cause them 
to throw off their allegiance. They 
found one in Gtiribaldi, who, in less 
than four months previous to this time 
(October, 1860), has delivered Sicily, 
Naples, and many provinces of the Papal 
States. Victor Emmanuel has thought 
it necessary to enter the Papal domin- 
ions with an army, aud his general, 
Cialdini, has succeeded in defeating the 
forces of the Pope in the north, whilst 
Garibaldi, simultaneously, lias ppt the 
King of Naples and his army to flight, 
near Capua. Victor Emmanuel is just 
about to enter Naples, and thus to 
^nnex the major part of the Italian 
peninsula to his dominions.^ 

VICTORIA, Alexandrine, Queen 
OP THE United Kingdom of Great 
BR rrAiN AND Ireland, and Empress > 
OF India, was horn at Kensington 
Palace, May the 24th, 1819, and is the 
only child of Edward, Duke of Kent, 
the fourth son of George HI., and of 
Maria Louisa Victf)ria, a daughter of 
Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg 8aalfeld, 
and sister of the King of the Belgians. 
The Duke of Kent died in 1820, leaving 
to his widow the care of their infant 
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daughter. Subsequently, the Duchess 
of Northumberland was associated with 
her in this charge. As the heiress of 
the throne advanced in yeai*s, she re- 
ceived a careful and complete instruc- 
tion in all the varied branches of a 
liberal education. On the 20th of June, 
1837, she ascended the throne; and on 
February the 10th, 1840, was married 
to Prince Albert, second son of the 
Duke of Saxe -Coburg -Gotha. The 
family of her Majesty consists of : — 

1. The Princess Koyal— -now Princess of 
Prussia — bom November 21st, 1840; 

2. Albert Edwar<l, Prince of Wales, 

heir apparent, born November 9th, 
1841 ; 3. Princess Alice Maude Mary, 
born Ajiril 25th, 1843 ; 4. Prince 

Albert Ernest Albert, born August 6th, 
1844 ; 5. Princess Helena Augusta 

Victoria, born May 25th, 1846 ; 6. 
Princess Louisa Caroline Alberta, born 
May 18th, 1848 ; 7. Prince Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, born May 1st, 
1850 ; 8. Prince Leopold George Duncan 
Albert, born April 7 til, 1853; 9. Princess 
Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore, born 
April 15th, 1857. The constitutional 
freedom of the people of Great Britain, 
their parliamentary government, and 
tlu3 strict responsibility of the ministers, 
whom it is always in the jwwer of the 
House of (\)inmons to displace, leave 
but little scope either for the virtues or 
the vices of the sovereign, wlietlier male 
or female, unless it be in the example 
set from so splendid and conspicuous an 
eminence as *the throne to all the fami- 
lies of the kingdom. In this respect 
Great Britain liiis been highly fortunate, 
under the graceful sceptre and mild sway 
of her present Majesty, a hidy wh(», by 
the exercise of every domestic and public 
virtue, has shown herself a model to all 
her female subjects, as woman, -wife, and 
mother ; and who has endeared hei*sclf to 
every man in her dominions, not as a 
lady alone, but as the excellent pains- 
taking, conscientious chief magistrate of 


the widest and noblest empire on the 
globe.. Under the rule of the two pre- 
ceding monarchs, royalty had become 
less popular than the friends of the 
British constitution desired to see it, 
and there would have been a demur if 
the Duke of Kent had left no issue, 
that the sceptre would have passed into 
a hand which would have still further 
increased that unpopularity, and pre- 
pared the way for commotions and ^ler- 
idexities of no common magnitude. 
Happily, the auspicious birth of the 
Princess Victoria averted the evil, and 
her every act since her accession to the 
throne has tended to increase, not only 
the respect, but the love of the people, 
and to build up the throne on surer 
foundations than it ever before rested 
upon. In after periods “The Victorian 
Era ” bids fair to be cited, to the admi- 
ration of posterity, as that in which the 
history of England shines with the 
fairest lustre, and of which the principal 
events rival in grandeur, and surpass in 
fruitfulness of goo% those of any pre- 
vious reign, since that of King AlfretL 
In 1855 her Majesty and the Priuoe 
Consort paid a visit to the Emperor of 
the French, and at the piesent date 
(October, 1860) the Queen and Prince 
are visiting the relations of his Koyal 
Highness in Coburg, in company with 
their daughter and son-in-law, the 
Princess and Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia. 

VIGNY, Alfred Victor, Count de, 
a French poet, was born at Loches, in 
March, 1799. In 1814 he entered the 
Academical Institution of M. Hix in 
Paris, but, in common with his feUow- 
studeuts, the passion for war overcame 
the love of Ictirning. To counteract this 
influence, the mother of M. de Vigny 
procured him a private tutor, but no 
teaching at home could dissipate his 
dreams of warfare and triumph. When 
scarcely sixteen, and shortly after the 
restoration, he was appointed to the 
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household troops of Louis XVIIL, and 
accompanied that monarch to Ghent 
during the “ Hundred Days. ” In 1816 
he joined the Infantry of the Guard, 
in which he continued for about seven 
years; afterwards entering the Line, 
and taking part in tlie Spanish cam- 
paign of that period.- In time, the reali- 
ties of active military life wore away all 
its romance ; and in 1 828, having often 
previously employed his leisure in com- 
position, ho relinquished arms and de- 
voted himself to literature. In 1822 he 
publishjMl a volume of poems, and in 
1824 and in 1826 other poems appeared, 
the themes of which were mostly taken 
from the sacred writings. In 1820 his 
first historical i-oniance, “Cinq Mars,” 
was given to the world and achieved 
popularity. In 1832 and 1835 he pub- 
lished his “8tello, ou les Diables Bleiis,” 
and “ Servitude et (Ti-andeur Milihkro.s.*^’ 
Since the latter date he has written vaii- 
ous works, both in prose and poetry, and 
contiabuted some Successful dramas to 
the st.'ig(5. Several of his works were 
severely criticised, on the gi-ound that he 
depicted character more from a poetical 
than an historical point of view, hut M. 
de Vigny silenced hostility by the 
simiilc process of showing that a ro- 
mance is nothing more than its designa- 
tion proclaims. 

VlLLEiMAlN, Abel Fran90Ls, a 
French author and politician, was horn 
in Paris, Juno, 1791. ■ He was educated 
at the Imperial liyceum, and being ap- 
pointed Professor of Rhetoric in the 
College Charlemagne, he obtained high 
reputation as a lecturer. He published 
two discourses in 1812 and 1814, which 
gained him so much celebrity, that in 
1816 lie was made Assistant-Professor 
of Modern History in the University of 
Paris, and subsequently became Pro- 
fessor of Eloquence. He had been ap- 
pointed to an office in the Council of 
State, but his politics displeased an 
ultra-legitimist Ministry, and in 1827 


he was dismissed from all public em- 
ployment, and his lectures suspended. 
He, however, continued authorship. In 
1830 he again rose in pobtical favour. 
In 1833 ho was made a Peer of France, 
and appointed Minister t)f Instruction, 
which office he resignetl in 18-45, owing 
to the state (if his health. He lias been 
Perpetual Si^cretary to the Academy, 
of whicli he became a member in 1821, 
since 1834. His works, which have 
been numerous, are on various subjects. 
His “ Life of Cromwell,” a new iMlitioii 
of “Pascal’s Lettei-s,” and “Keininis- 
ceiiccs of Historical and Literary Cun- 
tcmjioraries,” being the most appre- 
ciated. 

WAAGEN, Gust.xa^h Frikdricii, a 
German art critic, was born at Ham- 
burgh, in February, 1794. His father 
being a painter and liis uncle the cele- 
brated Tieck, lie received every cn- 
couragcineut to study and cultivate the 
arts. He was appointed in 1830, Di- 
rector of the Royal Gallery of Fainting, 
at Berlin ; and, while holding this ofliee, 
he effeet€‘d a most satisfactory reform 
— arranging the pictures on a chrono- 
logieal system, so that the develo[iiuent 
of art could be traced, as far as i)(>8sible, 
from the collection. Ho siibsgcpiently 
visited nearly all the principal galle- 
ries of art, both public and jirivate, 
tliroughout the Continent and in Great 
Britain, afterwards publishing works on 
their distinctive merits. He has writt(*n 
much on Ins favourite, jnii-snits ; hut 
his most elaborate and im}K»rtaut jiro 
duction IS his “Treatise on the Works 
of Art and Artists in England ami 
France,” published in 1837. An edition 
of *the English section of this work 
was issued in 1854, luider the title of 
“The Treasures of Art in Great Bri- 
tain.” To this work ho has since ap- 
pended a “ Supplement,” containing an 
account of additional works. His most 
recent publication of importance is a 
new edition of the “ Hand-book of the 
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History of Painting in Germany and the 
Low Countries.” In his position as a 
Professor of the Royal University, at 
Rcrlin, he delivers annually, a course 
t)f lectures on the History of the Pine 
Arts. 

WAGNER, Richard, a German com- 
poser, was horn at I^eipsie, May 22, 
1813, of an old and honourable family, 
and received a complete aea<lernical 
education in his native city and at 
Dres<len. His love of music w.'is in- 
tense ; and he studied, for years, 
with the greatest assiduity — visiting 
various cities in a professional capacity, 
until h(; reached Paris in 1841 ; from 
wliich city lie passed to London. His 
Mivst important worl^ “Kienzi,” was 
[)roduc(‘d in 1842 ; and in 1843 he re- 
turned to Germany, where he achieved 
an eminent position, but lost it again m 
1848 tlirougJi mixing himself up with 
the political disturhaneea of the time. 
He was obliged to (piit tJic country, and 
retired to Zurich. His musical theo- 
ries -in the exposition of which he has 
wiittmi extensively, and not without 
considerable ingenuity — ha\e elicited 
extreme diversities of opinion. It is 
Lot within oiir province to pronounce 
any jiulginent on liis compositions, which, 
pojnil.ir ill Gennany, are so little knowm 
111 this country, that, cxcc[)t in a frag- 
mentary state, scarcely any of them have 
been performed. 

AV'AGNER, Rudolph, a German jihy- 
siologist, xvas born at Bayreuib, in Ba- 
varia, on the 30t]i June, 1805. He 
studied for the medical profession at 
Kriangon, and also at Wurtzburg, and 
took bis dogi'oes in 1826. He then re- 
paired to Paris ; where, under the advice j 
of Cuvier, he commenced the study of 
Ooiiiiiarative Anatomy, which has hte- 
rally proved the passion of his life. After 
a journey made for scientific purposes, 
through Sardinia and a large portion of 
Prance, he returned to Germany, hoping 
to obtain an Academic chair at Munich ; 


but being disappointed in that object, he 
settled down as a Doctor of Medicine at 
Augsburg; in 1829 becoming attached, 
liow'over, to the University of Erlangen 
I in a subortlinate capacity. In 1832 he 
[ was named Assistant- Professor ; in 1833, 
Professor of Zoology ; and so ra[)idly 
tUd he attain to distinction in this post, 
tliat, in 1840, he was invited to Got- 
tingi'n, to rt'place I’rofessor Bliinienbach 
in the chair <»f Physiology. Owipg 
to the state of his health, ho was 
obliged to jiass the winters of 184.5 and 
1840 in Italy. Here he made some of 
his most interesting experiments in 
electricity, as connected with the 
nervous system. He is, jierhaps, the 
most ardent su]>])ortcr in Germany of 
an ideal spiritualism, or “double life” 
in man. He lias been a most Volu- 
iniijous writer, publishing papers, tracts, 
and works, on physiology ’ and psy- 
chology, with scarcely any intermission, 
for upwards of thirty years. M. Wag- 
ner’s style will always be populai^ as it 
is clear and pn'cise. He is at present 
occupied with the pnldication of his 
“ Researches on the Physiology of the 
Brain, witliSjuicial Ivetercnce to Bsyoho- 
logy,” ill the Memoirs of tlic Royal So- 
ciety of Giittingen. 

WALEWSKf, LOR IAN Alexandre 
.Joseph Colonna, late French MinivSter 
for Pm'cign AllViirs, is the son of a INilish 
gentleman, and Avas born in Poland, 
May, 1810. J!]diicated in Geneva, he 
was remarkable for almost precocious in- 
telligence and S[)irit ; and young though 
he w\as, he proceeded to London in 1830, 
to win the statesmen of the day to 
favour the cause of Poland, after having 
fought for it at Grochowo. His mission 
not succeeding, and being on terms of 
friendship with the Duke of Orleans, he 
entered the French army, after the 
revolution of J uly. After having risen 
to the rank of Captain in the 4th Re- 
giment of Hnssars, and been sent on 
a special mission to Abd-el-Koder, at 
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Mascara, lie grew weai-ied of a soldier’s administration fell, Mr. Walpole I'e- 
life, resigned his commission, and adopted signed; out on its return to power in 
the profession of literature. Being an 1858, he again took office in the same 
ardent politician, and knowing much of dcpartuicut. A difference of judgment 
the world and of society, his position in with his colleagnea, on the merits of 
literature was soon taken ; but after writ- some clauses in the t^niservjitive llcforni 


ing some nouvdeMes and a few good 
plays, in 1840 his career was changed. 
He was appointed in the beginning of 
that year to a special mission to Kgypt 
and Constantinople, and under M. Guizot, 
after having imdcHakcn various nus- 
sums, he was sent as M mister- Tlcnipo- 
toTitiary to Biumos Ayres, R<^tiiriiing to 
France before the elections of December, 


Bill of 1859, iiidiiecd liiin t<i relinquish 
lus jiost as (ffiief of the Htunc Office, 
and on that incasimi he Aveiit int(» 
ojiposition. He is now member for Cam- 
In idge University, and is respected by 
all ])arties in the House. 

WALTER, JoirN, M.P., chief i>ro- 
prictor of the “Times,” was born in 
London, in 181 <8, and is the son of the 


1848, he resolved to follow the fortunes late John AValter, the founder of tlie 


of Louis* Napoleon, and had no reason >“ Times. ” He was e<lueate<l at Eton 
to regret the clioiee. In Jannary, 1849, ; and Oxford. In JS47 he, was eallod to 
he was named Envoy Extraordiiiaiy to j tin* bar of Lincoln’s Inn, ami in the 
Florence, from whence he subsequently jsanu' year he was returned for IMidting- 


removed to Nafilos and Madrid. In 
1851 ho became Ambassador to thd Bii- 
tish (’ourt ; and in 1855 he was called to 


ham, wliioli lie repri'sented till the last 
general election, wlien he was retiii-ned 
for the county of Reiks, wdiieh his lati* 


fill the place of M. Drouyu de rifuys, ! father rt‘] nose tiled in the parlifiTuenis of 
as Mufister for Foreign Affairs. Ho t<iok j 183*2 ami 183 1. He is a liberal eoiiservii- 
an active |»art in the ])roceedings wbieli | live in jiobtics. 

preceded ami followed the war in the WARD, Edwahd Maituhw, R.A., 
Cnnjca, and signed the treaty of Apiil, !a painter, vvqis born in London, in 1819. 


1856, as President of the Congress of lie beeame a pupil of the R<»yal Aoa- 


Paris. M. Walewski retained office demy in 1834, ami had the advautagis in 


under Louis Naiioleon until 1860, when his cat ly studies of the advice of* Wilkie 


he resigned in eonseqnenee of a dif- ami (Jhantioy. He went t<i Rome in 
fereiice with the Emperctr on Italian 1836, and while there gaiiusl a medal 
]>oliey. He was succeeded as minister by for bis ]ueture of ‘ ‘ Cimabue an<l ( ffotto. ” 


M. Thonvenel. ,He returned to England in 1839, stoj)- 

W A L P O L E, The JlioirT Hoiv. inng at Muuieh on Ins w’ay, to study 
vSpexceu Hokatio, M.P., ah English fresco painting. For twa»*(n threo years 
statesman, was born in 1806. He was the pictures he exJnbited faded to attract 
educated at Eton, and afterwards at the attention to which their artistic 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was merits fairly entitled them, but in 1843 
highly distinguished by his abilities, his picture of “ Dr. Johnson penising 
He was called to the bar in 1831, and the Manuscript of the Vicar of Wake- 
obtainetl the silk gown of a Queen’s field,” exhibited at the Academy, im- 
Counael in 1846. Mr. Waliiolc entered mediately drew public notice to the 
the House of Commons as member for artist. The story was felicitously told ; 
Midhurst ; and in various debates of im- the drawing faultless ; and the stylo 
portance has displayed decided power, vigorous and painstaking. Next year 
Ho accepted the office of Home Minister he produced a Scene from the Early 
under Lord Derby. When Lord Derby’s Life of Oliver Goldsmith,” and “Le 
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Flour’s Departure for Montrenil in 
1845, “A Scene in Lord Cli^stcrfield’s 
Ante-room, in 1748;” and in 1840, “The 
Dis^^race of Lord Clarendon,” eacli 
successive work disjjlaying additional 
])ower. He has painted several pictures 
for the New Palace at Westminster, 
that of “The Last Sleep of Argyle” 
being considered one of the best works 
of its class. He was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy in 1847, .and 
Royal Academician in 1855. The fol- 
lowing of his ]>ic‘tures are at the South 
Kensington ^lusemn, namely, “Doctor 
Johns in the Ante -room of Tiord 
( hesterUeld,” “The Disgrace of Lord 
(’larendon,” “ The South- Sea Pnibble, a 
S(iene in Change Alley, in 1720,” and 
“James IT. in his Palace of Whitehall, 
receiving the News of the Landing of 
the Prince of Orange in 1(588.” 

WARREN, Samukl, a lawyer, legal 
writer and novelist, Q.C., D.(<. li. of 
Oxford, F.R.S., was horn in 1807, in 
Donhighshire, where his father, at ono 
tiling a Wosk*yaii minister, has been for 
many years a clergyman of the Church 
of hingland. Ho attended classes at the 
Vniversity of Edinburgh, with the view 
of eiit(‘ring the medical profession, but 
ho ab.uid<J!iod his intentions, and aftor 
wavenng bu' a short tune between the 
Church and the Bar, ho entered tln^ 
M iildlo n’cmplc iw a law student. Having 
practised, for nearly seven years, .os a 
siK?cial ideader, he was called to the bar 
in 1837. lA the meaiitimo there ap- 
})eared in the columns of “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” a series of ])apers, entitled 
“ Passages from the Diaiy of a late 
Physician,” which, altliough somewhat 
Tnclodraniatic, displayed more than or- 
dinary power, and atti'acted much notice. 
Of these Mr. Warren was the author; 
and curiously enough, the opening nar- 
rative of the scries, entitled “Early 
had been rejected by every 
leading London periodical as unsuitable. 
And not calculated to interest the jiublic. 


As a last resource, Mr. Warren for- 
warded his manuscript to the late Wil- 
liam Blackwood, of Edinburgh, by whom 
it was accepted. From this publisher 
the young author received some valuable 
literary hints. The “ Passages ” ex- 
cited at first some controversy as well 
as interest in medical circles, the author 
being even denounced in the “Lancet,” 
on the assumption that the “Diary” 
was a real re(i()rd of medical experiences, 
and for violating the secrets of the sick 
chamber. In 1839 Mr. Wan-eii com- 
menced the publication, in “Black- 
wood,” of “ Ten Thousand a Year,” 
which was some time afterwards fol- 
lowed l^y “Now and Then,” m both of 
which he displayed high talent as a 
novelist. After the gi’oat Englif^h Ex- 
hibition, lie published a work, “ThJ 
Lily and the Bee,” in commemoration of 
that event, which has mot with much 
hostile criticism. He is an able 
Xileader, and has besides increased his 
reputatitni as a lawyer by the fmlilica- 
tioii of several excellent iirofessional 
w'orks, th<i beat known of which are his 
“ Iiitrodiiction to Law (Studios,” and 
“Abridgment of Blackstone.” Ho was 
ap])ointed a Queen’s ( ’oiinsel in 1851, 
and Roeordor of Hull in 1854. Having 
been returned to Parliament in 1856 for 
IVIidhurst, he made several effective 
sjK‘eches in the House, the best received 
of wliicli, iiorbaps, was that debvered 
by him on moving the adjourned debate 
on the Conspiracy Bill. After Lord 
Derby’s accession to x>ower, Mr. Warren 
was, early in 1859, appointed one of 
the Masters in Lunacy, a situation of 
gi*oat responsibility and delicacy. His 
literaiy works, mcluding all his contri- 
butions to “ Blackwooil,” published in 
a collected form and issued in a cheaj) 
shape, have bad a very wide circulation. 
There ai-e numerous American editions 
of all his books, and translations of his 
fictions into most of the modern lan- 
guages. Even the “ Lily and the Bee,’^ 
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the least successful of his works, has 
been rendered in Italian. His law 
books have become standard works of 
reference, both in this country and in 
America, and in one or two continental 
universities. 

WATT, James Hen KY, an engraver, 
was bom in London, in 1799, and at six- 
teen years of age commenced his ai*tistic 
education with Mr. Charles Heath, than 
whom no man then was better calculated 
to convey instruction. Afiv Watt was 
an ardent student, but his rapid jiro- 
gress may, to a great extent, be attri- 
buted to his inherent love of art and 
nature. The eu graving of 8t(jtliard’s 
“Processhm of the Elitoh of Bacon,” 
now so widely known, was his lirst great 
happy effort, and Mr. Watt iiuiuediately 
attained to a high jKKsition. Landseer s 
“ Highland Drover’s Defiarturc ” is fa- 
miliar to the world by the engraving 
executed by Mr. Watt. “ Horses at a 
Fountain,” “A Court-yard,” “ May- 
Day in* the lleign of lOlizabeth,” and 
“ Christ Blessing Little Childrtm,” 
after Landseer, Leslie, and Eastlako, 
Were also engraved by him, besides 
many other [iroductions, which are as 
pojuilar as they are pleasing even to the 
iiiie<lucated eye, 

WATTS, Alauic Alrxanher, poet 
and journalist, was born in London on 
the 16th March, 1799. Having been 
cclucated at Wye Ui'ammar School and 
at Ashford, he s])>erit some years in teach- 
ing at various schools, and eventually 
became private tutor in a Manchester 
family. He first became known to the 
public in 1822, when he pubUshe<l some 
poems, under the title of “Poetical 
Sketches,” which proved highly suc- 
cessful. He shortly afterwards became 
editor of “The Leeds Intelligencer,” 
and distinguished himself by attacking 
the neglect and inhumanity of the then 
existing factory system. Some of the 
suggestions he then made have since 
been adopted in the Factory Act^ and 


have become imperative on mill owners. 
After being some time engaged on the 
“ Manchester Conner,” ho proceeded to 
London, and edited tlie “ Literary 
Stmvenir,” whieh was one of the first of 
the iuimials, and contained prose and 
poetic sketches, intenninglcd with en- 
gravings, of the highest class, from pic- 
tures of leiuling painters. He became 
connected witli the “ Standard ” news- 
paper ill 1827, and subsequently the 
“ United Service Gazette,” established 
in 1833. Mr. Watts has now been eoii- 
nected with the press foi* many years, and 
has published an exquisitely illustrated 
work, entitled “ Lyrics of the Heart,” 
w'liicli includes several of his clioice 
poems. He enjoys a pension of <t'100 
j)er annum from tlie Civil List. 

WKBSTEIL Thomas, li. A., a painter, 
was bom in London, March, 1800. He 
w'as originally a clnnister at the Chapel 
lioyal, St. James’s, but his talents lay in 
a different direction, and lie entered the 
Koyal Academy in 1820, five years after- 
wards bearing away the first pr^o for 
l>amting. His career as an artist Inis 
been one of unbroken success. His fust 
exlubited work, “Rebels shooting a 
Prisoner,” was highly eulogized, as was 
also liis “ Guiipowiler I ’lot.” He bos 
been a frequent exhibitor in the Aca- 
demy, the British liistitiition, and in 
the Galleries of the Society of British 
Artists. By 1841 his jiosition w.'is 
secured with the jniblic, and confinned 
with arti.yts, by his electing as an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Acjwleniy, and he 
already struck out a line specially hia 
own. He is remarkable as a genial 
artist, entering ap/iareiitly into the 
frolic of the personages dejiicteil. He 
was elected a Royal Academician in 
1846, and has since produced some of 
his choicest works, “ A Rubber,” 
“See- Saw,” “A Slide,” “A Cherry 
Seller,” “A Dame’s School,” and “Hide 
and Seek, ” all being of the highest order 
of noerit Several of his pictures have 
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been engraved, and are widely known 
through Art Union prints. The ad- 
mirers of his productions wUl find the 
following in the South Kensington 
Museum at the present time, namely, 
“Sickness and Health,” “Ooing to the 
Fair,” “ Keturning from the Fair,” “A 
Village Choir,” “ Contrary Winds,” 
“ lleadiTig the Scriptures,” “ Going into 
School,” and “A Dame's School.” 

WENSl.EYDALK, James Pakke, 
Baron, an English lawyer, was horu 
near Liverpool, in 1782. After receiiung 
a preliminary education at the Ma(;cles- 
field Grammar School he entered Trinity 
(^)llege, Cambridge, wliere lie gradnaietl, 
and became a wrangler.* He evoiitiially 
adopti'd the law aa his profession, and 
entered the Tuner Temple in 1813. Mr. I 
l\irke facquired great siiec(‘ss in his pro- 1 
fesaioiial pursuits, and in 1834 he was 
appointed a Baron of the (.^onrt of Exche- 
quer. For many years Baron Parke h(‘ld 
this liigh position to his own credit and 
to the satisfaction of all with whom he 
came in contact. In 1850 he was created 
Baron AVensleydule, at first only as a 
life peerages hut eventually, owing to 
the jealousy shown by the Members of 
the Uiqicr House against new ])reccdents 
being introduced, Baron Parke entei-cd 
that assembly with all the usual privi- 
leges of his new rank and station. 

WESTMAf'OTT, Hkuiard, U.A., a 
sculidor, was born in London, in 1799. 
He is the son and grandson of sculjitors, 
Ills father l^eing the celebrated Sir 
llichard Wcstmacf)tt, from whom lie 
received his early training. He visited 
Italy, w^here he remained from 1820 to 
1820, neglecting no opportunity of 
tracing the history and development of 
aneient classic art. Of late yc'ars 
monumertiU works and busts have 
chiefly occupied his attention, and pro- 
Imbly his fancy; for to judge of his mind 
from his jiroduetions, he is grave .and 
reflective. In 1827 he first exhibited at 
the Academy. In 1837 he was elected 


F.II.S. ; in 1838 an Associate of the 
Royal Academy; in 1849 a Royal 
Aeademiciaii ; and, in 1857, Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture to the Academy. 
Mr. Westmacott has delivered lectures 
on Art at the Royal and London Insti- 
tutions, and is othermse distinguished 
for literary qualifications. “Venus and 
Ascamus” (1831); “The Cymbal 
l^layer,” an admirable work (1832) ; 
“Blue Bell” (1830); “Paolo and 
Francesca” (1838); the statues in the 
pediment of the Royal Exchange (1842); 
and “Go and Sin no More” (1850), are 
among his best known works. 

W H A T E L Y , The Rkjht Rev. 
Rkuiakd, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
a thecdogical and economical writer, 
was horn in London, in 1787. The sou 
of a prebendary of Bristol Cathedral, 
he was educated at Oxford, taking his 
B. A. degree in 1808, gaming the Uni- 
versity Prize for an English essay in 
1810, aiul in 1811 becoming a Fellow of 
Oriel (Jollege. He was Bjiraptoa Lec- 
turer in 1822, ami also became Rector 
of Halesworth, Sullblk, in tliat year. 
In 1825 he was chosen Principal of 
8t. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. In 1831 he 
was consecrated Archhislnqo of Dublin, 
and Bishop of Glcndalagh. Dr. Whatcly 
took an active part in founding the 
National System of Education in Ire- 
land, and materially assisted Mr. Stan- 
ley, now Lord Derliy, then Cliief Secre- 
tary, in bringing the plan to a successful 
issue. He remaiuml a member of the 
Board of Irish Education until 1853, 
wlien, believing that undue concessions 
were being made to the Roman Catholic 
oleraeut, he retired from the Commission, 
in conjunction with Chief Justice Black- 
biirne, and Baron Greene. As Primate 
of Ireland, his life has been one of in- 
dustry and philanthropy, his greatest 
attention, however, having been directed 
to the cause of education. The mere 
titles of a few of his works, which have 
been very numerous, are sufficient to 
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indicate his views. In 1819 appeared 
‘‘Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon 
Bona))arte,” a very ingenious attempt 
to show the fallacy of sceptical criticism, 
by proving that there never w'as such a 
general in existence ; afterwards came 
the “Elements of Logic,” the “Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric,” “Errors of Ro- 
manism, traced to their Origin in Human 
Nature,” “Introduction to Ptditical 
Economy,” “Thoughts on Secondary 
Punishments,” and “ Remarks on TVana- 
])ortatiou.” He was for a short time 
Professor of Political Economy in tlic 
University of Oxford, and was the 
principal means of founding a professor- 
ship of* that science in 'IVinity Oollcgc, 
Dublin. Arclibishop Whatoly has never 
belonged to any party, i)()litical or eccle- 
siastical, l)ut has carefully kept aloof 
from all purely political questions, and 
in what pertains to religion he lias al- 
ways strenuously opposed sectarian feel- 
ing, liaving, in the Bami)ton Lectures 
and in other works, laboured to prove it 
to be unchristian. He is a member of 
the French Institute. 

WHEATSTONE, Oharlks, P.R.S., 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy in 
King’s College, London, was born at 
Gloucester, in 1802. In his early days 
he was engaged in the manufacture 
musical instruments, an<l from studying 
the laws of sound seemed to have been 
gradually led to investigate the sciences 
of light and electricity. The results of 
some of his researches were jiresented to 
the Royal Society in 1833, in a paper 
on “ Acinistie Figures this was fol- 
lowed in 1834 by another “ On Expe- 
riments to Measure the Velocity of 
Electricity and the Duration, of the 
Electric Light,” and in 1838 he gave 
the fii'st idea of the stereoscope and the 
nature of binocular vision in a commu- 
nication entitled “ Contributions to the 
Physiology of Vision.” His scientific 
abilities were recognised in 1834 by his 
being appointed Professor of Experi- 


mental Philosophy in King’s College. 
Professor Wheatstone has, however, ac- 
quired his high reputation by bringing 
out, in conjunction with Mr. (.?ooke, that 
most remarkable instance of the power 
of mind over matter— the Electric Tele- 
graph. it is no part of our ])r(»vineo to 
say one word on the dis]>ute wliich has 
arisen respecting the individual rights of 
these gontlenieii. We will only express 
oiir regixit that from the time of Sir Isaac 
Newton to this day, there has scarcely 
been an instance of a grand discovery 
wliich has not been intermingled with 
d('m<jremenSy which liverytnie lover of 
science for its own sake lias bad to de- 
plore ; we trust, however, that tlio day 
will arrive whmi the eonseionsness of 
having rendered service to our follow- 
creatures will be a higlicr r^»ward than 
the mere and transient acknowledgment 
to be obtained by tlicir ajiplanse, The 
first practical application of electriiuty 
to telograi>hic purjioses was made under 
Messre. (k)oke and Wheatstone’s patents, 
cm the Blackwall Ttailway in 1838. The 
wires employed were made of copper, 
enclosed in an •iron tube, each wire 
being separated from its neighbour by 
some non-conducting material. Even- 
tually the present nccdlc-tclcgrjipli was 
perfected, and the wires, now of iron, 
susjicnded on poles raised . on the 
banks of railways. To so great an ex- 
tent has this mode of instantaneous 
communication been adopted, that at the 
present time a inc’ssage may be semt 
ancl received in every or any part of En 
rope in the course of a few minutes, and 
the total length of wire employed in Eu- 
rope, India, and America amounts to 
many thousand miles. Professor Wheat- 
stone has invented some curious optical 
instnirnents besides the stereoscope. In 
1856 ho made an interesting application 
of ‘his researches on sound, in a moile of 
conveying music by means .of deal rods 
from one part of a building to any other, 
between a musical Instrmneut and any 
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fliffiiser of sound placed in a distant 
apartment. H is merits liav6 been recog- 
iiised by most of the learned societies of 
Europe. He was an active member of 
the liondon and Paris exhibitions, is a 
corresponding member of the Institute 
of France, and Knight of the Legion of 
Honour. 

WHEW ELL, The Rev. Wilijam, 
D.I)., F.R.S., Master of Trinity CoDege, 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, was born, in 1795, at Lan- 
caster. His father, who was a joiner, 
originally intended to bring him up to 
his own occupation, but the head-master 
of the grammar S(^hool where he was 
educated, pc‘rsuaded his parent to send 
him to (Jiimbridge. After graduating 
in 181(>, and obtaining a Fellowshij), he 
was chosen in 18*28 Professor of Minera- 
logy. In 1838 he obtained the Chair of 
Moral Phi losojiliy. In 1841 he succeeded 
to the Mastership of Trinity College, and 
in 1855 liecamc Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge. Dr. Whewell | 
is a man of an earnest and enthusiastic I 
temperament, and is one of the most] 
generally accomplished hieii of the pre- 
sent day, his scholarship extending over 
every department of human knowledge. 
Dr. Whewell’s linst publications were 
mathematical treatises intended chieHy 
for use among the students of the Uni- 
versity. They consist of a work on “Me- 
clianics,” in two volumes; an edition 
of “ Newton’s Principia,.” a “Treatise 
on Conic Sections,” and the “Mechanics 
of Engineering.” Dr. Whewell wrote 
the Bridgewater Treatise on “Astro- 
nomy and Physics, considered with re- 
ference to Natural Theology.” In 1837 
he published his “Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences,” which has gone 
through thre« editions, being exjianded 
in the last into the “History of Scien- 
tific Ideas.” In the present year he has 
published the “Philosophy of Disco- 
very.” He is the author of several 
works on Moral Philosophy, of which 


the principal are — “The Elements of 
Morality,” “ Lectures on Systematic 
Morality, ” and ‘ ‘ Lectures on the History 
of Moral Philosophy in England.” He 
has published several volumes of ser- 
mons, various lectiwes and paj^icrs on 
university education, &c., au<l several 
translations, the most remarkable of 
which is a version into English hexa- 
meters of Goethe’s “ Hermann and Do- 
rothea. ” 

WHITESIDE, The Rkhit Hon. 
James, M.P., LL.D., a politician and 
lawyer, was born at Dclgany, county of 
Wicklow, in the year ISOG. He was 
educated at Trinity Colltige, Dublin, 
where he took honours and graduated 
M.A. While prosecuting his studies for 
the bar, he obtained premiums in the 
first law class formed in the London 
University. He was called to the Irish 
bar in 1830, where lie rose rapidly into 
practice, his powers being so Iiighly 
valued as a lawyer and forensic orator, 
that when Mr. O’Connell was tried for 
jxditical conspiracy in 1843, Mr. White- 
side was chosen one of the leading coun- 
sel for the defence. He delivered an 
address to the jury on that occasion, 
which was pronounced to be the most 
brilliant effort of its kind since the days 
of Curran. During the memorable year 
of 1848, Mr. Whiteside acted as leading 
counsel for Smith O’Brien and !Meagher. 
A Wvid account of these remarkable 
trials, with a criticism highly favourable 
to the eloquence of Mr. Whiteside, will 
l>e found in the work of W. C. Town- 
send, entitled “Modern State Trials.” 
He was returned to Parjiament for the 
liorough of Enniskillen in 1851, and con- 
tinued to hold the seat until 1859, when 
he resigned it, and then represented the 
University of Dublin. He was appointed 
Solicitor-General for Ireland by Lord 
Derby’s Government in 1852, resigning 
with Ministers in the same year. In 
1858, on Lord Derby’s return to power, 
he became Attorney-General, retaining 
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his office until the change of ministry in 
1859. He is one of her Majesty’s Privy 
Council. He is the author of “ Italy in 
the Nineteenth Century, ” and of a book 
on “Ancient Home.” His pai’liamcn- 
tary, not less than his legal career, has 
been very successful, his style of speak- 
ing being such as to please the ear of the 
House, and he never touches a subject 
mthout mastering its <letails. 

WHITTY, Edward Michael, a 
journalist, is sou of Mr. M. J. Wliitty, 
proprietor of the ‘ ‘ Liverpool Daily Post ” 
and ‘ ‘ Liverpool J on mal ’ ’ no wsj )apers, 
and was born in ] 827. He was educated 
in his native town and in Germany. He 
has beeit counecti‘d with the press from 
his earliest days, and aftcT receiving an 
appointment on the “'rimes,” which he 
held for three years, he joined in 1849 
the “Daily News.” He afterwards 
edited the “ Leiwler,” and was for a ^ear 
or so editor of the “Northern Whig” 
newspaper, published in Belfast, but left 
the commercial capitid of Irela|id, and 
returned to England in 1858. He has 
been a contributor to the “Nation,” a 
journal which still supports its character 
as an ailvoeate of the llepeal of the 
Union, and the overthrow of the English 
Church in Ireland. 

WHlTWOHTft, Joseph, an engineer, 
who has lately become so well known 
through his inventions of imiiroved rifles 
and ordnance, has for some years lieen 
engaged in mechanical pursuits in Man- 
Chester. In the Exliibition of 1851 Mr. 
Whitworth exhibited some splendid 
si>ecimeus of ingenuity in the way of 
planing machines and other articles 
intended to facilitate the jiroduction of 
machinery. He subsequently turne<l his 
attention to the construction of guns of 
all calibres, and has been so highly suc- 
cessful, that at the present time (1860) 
a “ Whitworth “ rifle is considered one 
of the best instruments for military 
and sporting purposes. Mr. Whit- 
worth has also produced some extraordi- 


I nary cannon of large bore and of great 
r propulsive jwwer. He is still engaged 
i in perfecting tliose weapons (J warfare 
: winch seem to promise, by their destnio- 
■ tive effects, to put a speedy conclusion to 
i any campaign in which they may bo 
. employed. 

> WILKES, Charles, an American 
; traveller, was horu about 1805, and 
becoming early known for Ins familiarity 
, with maritime affairs and his spirit of 
inquiry, he was chosen in 18.38, by the 
United States Government, to exjiloro 
the shores of the Pacilic and Southern 
Seas, as commander of the Expedition, 
W'itli the rank of captain. Nt'arly four 
years were occiqucd with this voyage, 
aiul tlie result did not disa[)point tlie 
expectations of the Goveriuneiit, his ob- 
servations being extensive and valuable. 
He returned to New York in 1842, w'heri 
he commenced writing his “Narrative 
of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion,” which appeared in 1845, in live 
octavo volumes. In 1848 the Geo- 
graphical Society of London awardeil 
him their gold medal; and in 1819 ho 
brought out a valuable work on “ West- 
ern xVmerica,” in which he tieats of the 
capabilities of California and the Oregon 
territory. Captain Wilkes never pre- 
tends to literary excellence, but his few 
volumes are nevertheless highly descrip- 
tive and interesting. 

, WILKINSON, Sir John Gvrdner, 
Knt., an English archandogist, was 
horn 5tli of Octolier, 1797- His educa- 
tion was received at Harrow, and Exeter 
College, Oxford. Chi leaving Oxford, 
his onginal [uiriKisc was to enter the 
14th Light Dragoons, but his attention 
having been directed by Sir William 
Gull to the study of Egyptian monu- 
ments, he determined to devote himself 
to the study of the antiquities, ruins, and 
topography of Egypt. In 1827-28, his 
first work, entitled “ Hieroglyphical 
Extracts and Materia Hieroglyphica,” 
was given to the world ; and in 1835 his 
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“Topography of Thehes, and General 
View of Egypt.” For a topographical 
work on Thehes he was eminently 
fpiahfied ; he had for a considerable 
time dwelt in the neighbouring country, 
an<l made accurate surveys and drawings 
of every j)oint of interest in the district. 
In 1836 ho published “The Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyiitians, 
including their Private Life, Govern- 
ment, Laws, - Arts, Manufactures, &c., 
derived from a (Jomparison of Paintings, 
Monuments, and Sculptures still in 
existence, with Ancient Authors.” This 
work exhibits an extraordinary amount 
of research and analytical p<»wer. The 
second scries aiipeared in 1841. He 
publishcrl in 1813 his “ Modern Egyjit 
and Tlicluis;” and in 1847 the third 
edition of his “Ancient Egyptians the 
two series in one revised, wdth jirofuse 
illustrations. In 1848 he pulilishcd his 
“ Dalmatia and Montenegro,” and in 
1860 the “Architecture of Ancient 
Egyiit, w4tli Eemarks on the Early Pro- 
gress of Architecture,” accompanied by 
a vobime of illustrative ]>lat(‘/H. In 1851 
apiioari'd his “ Fragments of the Hieratic 
Papyrus at Turin;” and in 1854, “A 
Popular Account of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians,” being a coiuh'iisatioii of his hirger 
works, but containiug additional matter 
derived from a new visit to Egypt. In 
1855-56 he again returned to the Nde, 
and on coming home published a small 
volume entitled “'Hie Egyptians under 
the Pharaohs,” in which much new 
matter \vas introduced, and which serves 
as a suiiplemcnt to “The Poimlar Ac- 
count ” of the same people. In 1858 he 
published a new edition of his “ Hand- 
book of Jilgypt;” and his work ou 
“Colour, ami the General Diffusion of 
Taste among all Classes;” at the same 
time completing the notes he contributed 
to the Tlev. G. Bawlinson’s “English 
Veraion of the History of Herodotus.” 
He has also published papers in the 
various Proceedings of the Boyal Geo- 


graphical Society, the Royal Society of 
Literature, the Hoy al Institute of British 
Architects, the Areli?eological Associa- 
tion, &c. His “ Plants of the Egyptian 
Dcsei-t,” with nearly 200 illustrations 
coloured on the spot, anti his large 
“Map of Egypt,” comprising the valley 
of the Nile, and the deserts east of the 
Red Sea, and west of the Oases, un- 
fortunately still remain unpublished. 
On Oct. 16tli, 1856, he mamed (kiroUne 
(Catherine, daughter of Henry Lucas, 
Esq., of Uplands, in the county of 
Glamorgan. Sir, John Gardner Wilkin- 
son, in all his works, exhibits pro- 
found learning, accuracy, research, en- 
thusiasm, and genius. He is an honorary 
D.C.L. of Oxford, a E.R.S., a member 
of most of the leading literary and 
scientific societies of Europe, and he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood in 18,39. 

WILLIAM 111., Alkxandkk Paul 
Freukiuo Louis, of Holland, 

J’rince oj^ Orange, Nassau, Grand 
Duke of Luxemiiurg, and Duke ov Lut- 
BURG, was horn on I9th February, 1817, 
and succeeded to the throne on the death 
of hi.s fjither, William 11., on 17thM.uch, 
1849. He took the eonstitiitional oath 
to uphold the lilieities of the Netlier- 
laiids at Amsterdam on the 12th of May 
ensuing. His Majesty inairied in 1839 
the Princess S()]diia Frederica Matilda, 
daughter of William I., King of Wnr- 
tem])uig, by whom he has a family of 
two eluldren ; William Nicholas Alex- 
ander Frc‘deric Charles, Prince of 
Orange, .and heir-apiiarent to the throne, 
born ill September, 1846, and Prince 
Alexander of Orange, born in August, 
1851. The Prince of Orange has lately 
made the tour of Great Britain, when 
a matrimonial connexion between the 
royal families of England and Holland is 
said to have been resolved ujion. The 
reign of this king has as yet been quiet, 
and preseuting no events requiring men- 
tion. 

I WILLIAMS, Majoe-General Sir 
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William Fenwick, Baronet, K.C.B., I 
a Brigadier-General in the English army, 1 
was born at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
1800. Tlie son of the late Mr. Thomas 
Williams, Commissary -General at Anna- 
polis Royal, Nova Scotia, and grandson 
of Edward Amherst, the iDrother of 
J eflFrey, the first Lord Amherst, he came 
to England when young, and his family 
having extensive military connexions, 
he was enabled to enter Woolwich 
Academy. He received a commission in 
the Ariillery in 1825, and was jiroraoted 
to be (Captain in 1840. He served in 
(>eylon for some years, and was thence 
sent to 'I’lirkey, and assisted to settle 
the Turkish and Persian frontiers (jues- 
tion in 1848, concluding it in 1852. He 
received for these services the Com- 
pafiionship of tlie Bath, and was pro- 
moted to be Lieut. -Colonel. Shortly 
after the comnuMi cement of th(^ war 
with Russia in 1854, he was advanced 
to the rank of Colonel, and then made 
Brigadier- Ceneral, being also her Ma- 
jesty’s (Commissioner with tlie Turkish 
forces in the East. 'I’he defence of Kars 
is of too recent date to require detailed 
notice. General Williams was com- 
pelled to cajiltiilate, and was sent as a 
prisoner of war to St. I^etorsburg. In 
1856 he returned to England, was 
made a Baronet, and a pension of 1,000 
a year conferred on him. He also re- 
ceived the freedom of the City of London, 
having previously obtained the order 
K.C.B. He sat for two sessions as 
Member of Parliament for Caine. At 
present he is Commander-in-chief of the 
forces in British North America. 

WILLIS, Nathaniel Parker, an 
American author and journalist, who 
has acquired considerable reputation on 
both sides of the Atlantic, was bom at 
Portland, State of Maine, January 20, 
1807, was educated at Boston, Andover, 
and Yale College, and graduated in 
1827. His first literary occupation was 
that of editing “The Legendary’* andj 


“The Token,” and, in 1828, he com- 
menced the “American Monthly Maga- 
zine,” which was, in 1830, uiiite<l with 
the “New York Mirror.” Suljsequently 
he ti*avellcd through France, Italy, 
Greece, Asia Minor, and European 
Turkey, as a memher of the Aineiicaii 
liCgatioii, afterwards reacliing England, 
where ho remained lor :ihout two years. 
Ill his travels Mr. Willis took a keen 
observation of men, manners, and]>laccs, 
and transmitted his views and inqjres- 
siojis to New York, the “Mirror” 
being his vehu‘Ic of publication. Ili.s 
“Peiicillings by the Way,” as he st5rled 
his sketches, were pleasant gossijiing 
papers. Niiinhei*s of tliom were traiis- 
|)laiited to tJic field of British journalism, 
hut his <le.siTi])tious of the titled society 
of liondon, tlioiigh it has since appeared 
that they oflended nobody but tlie critics, 
were very siiverely handled in the 
“(’^.iiartorly Review,” the revii'wcu’ lieing 
Mr. Loekliart. The deseriiition most 
objected to was Lady Blessington’s 
circle of beaux esjnits, which has 
since been copied by Lord John Rus- 
sell in his “Memoir.” “The Peiicillings” 
were collected and ])iiblishe<l in London 
in 1835, and i^liortly afterwards “ Ink- 
lings of Adventure,” a series of tales, 
were publislied in an indojiendoiit fonn. 
Returning to America in 1837, he wrote 
his “ Jjctters from under a Bridgi*,” and 
lived in retirement until 1839, wlion he 
became editor of the “ (Jorsair,” a New 
York iieriodi(!al. In the following year 
he published his “Loit(*rings of Travel,” 
andaiidliistratcd edition of his l’ooms,and 
“Two Ways of Hying for a Husband.” 
He reviveil the “New York Mirror” in 
1843. In 1844 he visited England for 
the third time ; and, in 184.5, published 
“Hashes at Life with a Free Pencil.” 
In 1846 Mr. Willis published all his 
writings in a complete f»»rm, and suh- 
sequently undertook the cilitorship of a 
literary paper entitled “The Homo 
Journal.” Ilia “Health Trip to tho 
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Tropics” is a gallery of pictures ar- 
ranged from outlines made during a 
journey to and through the West Indies. 
His later volumes have been chiefly re- 
I)rints from the “Journal.” He was* 
married in England to the daughter of 
an English officer, and this lady died in 
America, leaving one child. He has 
since married a niece of Mr. Grinnell, 
whose name is so honourably connected 
with the expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin. He now resides at 
Idlewild, a romantic and beautiful estate 
in the Ifighlaiids of the Hudson. His 
jirose works are read as extensively as 
those of any living AnierKian author, 
while his reputation as a writer of sacred 
])oetry is, jierhaiis, that for which he is 
most likely to be cherished in the 
inoinory of his countrymen. 

W I LL IS, He V, Roiibrt, M. A. , P. H. S. , 
P.G.S., Jaekijonian Professor of Natural 
and Exj)eriinental Ifliilosopliy in Cam- 
bridge University, was liorn in Lomloii, 
in 1800. He was educated at ( Jaius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took hi.s de- 
gree of 11. A. in 1820, and afterwards 
gained a Fellowshij). In 1830 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and, in 1837, apjiointed Jacksonian 
Professor. The range of Profe-ssor Wil- 
lis’s investigations is almost unecpialled 
for a single mind’s eliieiilatum. Acous- 
tics, language, machinery, mechanism (»f 
all kinds, architecture au<l its history, 
whether decorative or juirely construc- 
tive, and nume];ous cognate subjects, 
have passed under his review, and are 
treated with a wonderful ajiplication of 
a rare faculty, that of mathematically 
demonstrating every position lie ad- 
vances. When the Archaiological Insti- 
tute was founded in 1843, he liecame 
one of its most ardent supporters; he 
was at once its chief and its ornament. 
At Cambridge ho lectures on mechanics, 
statics, dynamics, and their practical 
application to manufactures, the steam- 
engine, and other similar subjects ; not. 


however, confining himself to these, but 
giving oral expositions to the Philoso- 
phical Society, of which he is a member, 
to the Royal Institution, to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and to 
the Archa?ological Institute. Mr. Willis 
is the author of a number of works, the 
titles of which .serve to point out the 
range of his numerous studies. He has 
pubbshed the “ Princijilcs of Mechan- 
ism,” a number of papers on “The 
Vowel Sounds,” the “ Mechanism of the 
Larynx,” the “Teeth of Wheels,” “On 
the Pressure ])rodnced on a flat Plate 
when o]>jK)sed to a Stream of Air,” &c., 
“On the Construction of the Vaults in 
the Middle Ages,” “On the Character- 
istic Interpenetration s of the Flamboyant 
Stylo,” “A Description of the Sextry 
Barn at Ely,” “Architectural Nomen- 
clature of the Middle Ages,” “Tlie 
Architectural History of Canterbury 
(Cathedral,” “The Arcliitectural His- 
tory of Winchester Cathedral,” “ York 
Cathedral,” “ On the Conventual Bi\ild- 
ings attached to the Catliedral at Canter- 
bury,” “Description of the Ancient 
Plan of the Monastery of St. Call,” 
“An Architectural History of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre,” “Rt marks on 
the Architecture of the Middle Ages.” 
As a lecturer on “ A])plied Mechanics,” 
a subject ^ndely se])arated in one sense 
fn>m arelneology, he has no superior, 
and in all his prelections his varied 
information is employed in the elucida- 
tion of the subject-matter in hand. 

WILLS, William Henry, a journal- 
ist, was born at Plymouth, January 13th, 
1810. He contributed pajiers to the 
Penny and Saturday Magazines ; wrote 
many of the articles in Maculloch’s Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, and was for several 
years one of the editors of “ Chambers’s 
Journal.” Mr. Wills belonged to the 
staff of writers who commenced 
“Pimch,” was sub-editor and leading 
contributor of the “Daily News,” and 
was associated with Mr. Charles Dickens 
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in the management of “ Household knovni. Both at Balaklava and Inker- 
Words,” from 1850 till the extinction of mann his conduct was signalized by 
that i)eriodical in 1859, when those gen- skill and courage worthy of a Picton. 
tlemen started “All the Year Bound.” At Iiikemiann, the command of his 
He has recently collected and published division de\ 4 olved on him, and ho led 
his contributions to this periodical (many his men into action under a tremendous 
of them written in conjunction with Mr. fire, witli a devotion unknown to those 
Charles Dickens) in a book entitled who are unacquainted with genuine 
“ Old Leaves Gathered from Household British daring. TIis star rose at the 


Words.” Mr. Wills is Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Guild of Literature and 
Art. 

WTLMOBE, Jamks Tibbtts, an 
engraver, was l)orn in the jiarish of 
Handsworth, Staffordshire, in Sej)tem- 
ber, 1800. In the matter of style he 
is entirely original, having struck out 
his own method, which renders with 
unrivalled h>rce the jieculiarities of Eng- 
lish landscai)o. His principal plates 
from Turner are “The Old Temeraire,” 
“Mercury and Argus,” “Akuacnt 
Italy,” “The Giddcn Bough,” “The 
Doganna,” ami “Bellini’s IMcture con- 
vey«?<l to the Church of the Reventore,” 
prints di.stinguisho(l for their faithful ren- 
dering of the chiaroscuro and atmos- 
pheric elfects. He has also engraved 
Eastlake’s “Byron’s Dream,” “Cal- 
cott’s “ Rhine, ” and “ Bowis Castle;” 
Stanfiehl’s “Wind against Tide,” and 
“An Italian Town Landseer’s “Har- 
vest in the Highlands,” and “Crossing 
the Bridge,” and numerous other works. 
In 1843 he was elected Associate En- 
graver in the Royal Academy. 

W I N D H A M, Major - General 
C iiARLEH Ashe, (’.B., is fourth son of 
the admiral of that name, and was born 
in the county of Norfolk, in 1810. He 
entered the army, as an officer of the 
Coldstream Guards, in 182G, and be- 
came, successively, Captain in 1833, 
Major ill 1846, Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
same year, and Colonel in June 1854. 
When the Crimean war broke out he 
had an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself, and of exhibiting those qualities 
which have rendered his name so well 


a<lvanco on tlie Redan, where although 
the slaughter around him was fearful on 
every hand, the men being cut down as 
by a sickle, until at length he liad not 
an officer left, yet, iiudaiinted, he held 
his gronnd. His Jieroi.Mm could not ho 
overlooked, and he was immediately 
gazetted Major-General, appointed 
Governor of that jairtion of Sebastojiol 
occupied by the English, and in 1855 
he was mmiinatetl a C4)mi)anion of the 
Bath. On returning to England, he 
was elc4de<l onti of tliu ropivsentatiV(>s 
in Parliament for East Norfolk. Ho 
again entered the battle-lield in India, 
and ]>eeamo attaelu'il to the staff* of the 
Commander-in-cluef during the conllicts 
which arc now, happily, at an end. Gene- 
ral Wiiidliam is a (kmimamler of the 
Legion ot Hom>ar, the cross of the order 
being ])resentcMl to him in 1856, by the 
Emi>er«)r of the Kreiich. 

WINDISCHGRATZ, Alfreo, 
Prtnoe I)E, an Austrian general, was 
born at Brussels, May 22, 1787, enterwl 
the army as Lieutenant in iSohwarzen- 
berg’s Lancers in 1804, and took part in 
the German cainpaigniji against Napi 
Icon. His brilliant eomluet at Leipsic 
gainetl him the grade of C«)l(m(d, and he 
was not only decorated witli onlcrs 
after the fall of the French Empire, 
but promoted to the rank of Major- 
General ill 1826, wlieii lie took command, 
of a brigade at Prague. In 1833 he 
became General of Division ; and after 
the popular movements in 1848, he was 
for some time Military Governor of 
Vienna, procee<liug thence to govern 
Bohemia. In the war with Hungary, 
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the forces of that country almost inva- 
riably gave way before him, but retriev- 
ing their vsiuking fortunes the Austrians 
were, in their turn, driven back, and 
tlie Hungarians became the victors. He 
certainly had many obstacles to sur- 
mount — many difficulties to contemd 
against — but these were not taken into 
account, and he was removed from liis 
command, 'i’hough an able and coii- 
raget)us general, he exereiscd liis autho- 
rity in Hueh a manner as to draw^ down 
a heavy amount of o]>i)robrium on las 
character. Vet notwithstanding the 
oeiiHiire of Kiaope on his execution of 
Kobert JiJiirn, he w'as invited to resume 
the (fuvernorsbip of Bohemia, an office 
which he declined, for reasons lu'st 
known to liiinself. He has resided 
sihee on his Boheiniaii estates, and sin- 
gular as is the paradox, though he was 
execrated as a jmblic man, he appears to 
be respi^cteil as a private gentleman — 
though doiiouneed as a governor, lie 
seems to be esteemed as a citizen. 

WINSLOW, KornsKS, MJ)., an Eng- 
lish jibysician, was born in Loudon, in 
August 1810, and is the youngest son 
of (^a]»tain Thomas Winslow, of her 
Majesty’s 47tli Uegnnent. He received 
his education for the medical ])rofessi«m, 
at the Iif)ndon IJnivervsity. Hr. Win- 
slow has devtited his attention to one of 
the most interesting but jiaiiiful branches 
of his profession, namely, that of diseases 
of the mind. His iirst work publi-slied 
on the subject ^as, “An Essay on the 
Application of tlie Principles of l*hreno- 
logy to the Elucidation and Cure of 
Insanity.” He established, some years 
ago, Sussex House, Hammersmith, an 
asylum for the reception of the insane, 
and his intimate acquaintance with the 
almost infinite variety of the phases of 
lunacy, has secured him the po.sition of 
medical referee in moat of the leaiiing 
cases wdiich have come before onr law 
courts during the last few years. 
Besides the work above mentioned, 


Dr. Winslow is the author of “A 
Synopsis of tlic Lunacy Act,” “ The 
Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases,” 
“ The Preservation of the Health of 
Body and Mind,” &c. He is a PeUow 
of the Royal (Jollege of Physicians, 
Edinburgli, and bad conferred on liim 
the degree of D.C. Jj. by the University 
of Oxford, at the installation of the 
Earl of Derby as Chancellor of the 
University. H(‘ has been President of 
I the Medical Society of Loiuloii, and was 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Juri- 
dical Society. He has also been Presi- 
dent of the Association of Medical 
Officers of Asylums for the Insane, 
j Tlie “Anatomy of Suicide” ■^as the 
I first medical treatise jnibhshed in this 
country on the subject of .snieidal in- 
sanity. In 1848 Dr. Wmsluw esta- 
hJisli(‘dtlie “QuaitorlyJonriial of Psycho- 
logical Mi 'dicine and Mental Pathology.” 
It has an extinisive circulation, and a 
high reputation m all parts of tlie 
I world. Dr. Winslow’s last work* is a 
voluminous one, on “ llie Obscure Dis- 
eases of the Brain, and Disordiu“s of the 
Mind.” This consists of nearly 800 
[lages of an elaborate ex])osil,um of the 
iueijui'iit symptoms of dise.uso of the 
brain and disorders of the mind. I’he 
first editiiiii of this work W'as exhausted 
in less than six months, and a very 
favourable review of it aiipeared in tlr 
October number of the “Edinburgh Re- 
view,” 1800. 

WINTERHALTER, Franz Xavier, 
a iiainter, was horn at St. Bljisicn, in 
Baden, in 1803. Educated at Carlsrulie, 
he entered as student at the Munich Aca- 
demy of Arts in 1823, and passed through 
the oixlinary course of instruction. Hia 
earlier works wore historic and poetical, 
but portrait painting being more lucra- 
tive, he adopted that line of the profes- 
sion, and found the most ample patron- 
age. He has painted kings, queens, 
princes, and nobles, and has been 
patronized by her Majesty Queen Vic- 
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toria. His life, liowever, possesses no 
incidents of tlic sli^litest public interest. 

WISK^IAN, NrononAS, Cardin^xl, 
was born at Seville, Auf^ust 2nd, 1802. 
His early education was received at 
Waterford, and St. Cutlibert’s (.\>lleiife, 
near Durham. I le was aftt'rwards 
member of the English ( 'ollege at Koine, 
where he was creatc<l a 1). I ). in J 824. lie 
became, imt long after, Professor of Ori- 
ental Languages in the Kouian Univer- 
sity ; and Keetor oi the Knglish (.'<»Jlege 
in 1820. In ISoo he d<'hvered a series 
of sermons on the “ Doctrines and Prac- 
tices of the ('athohe (‘linrcli,” whicli 
were afterwards pul)liyho<l. His “ Ia'c- 
tiuvs on the (\ninc\ion between Seicnce 
and Kevealed Keligioii ” xv('re iniieJi ad- 
mired. and -gavi* him great rc]mtatioii. 
He w*as a]»poiiitcd in 18-10 (.Joadjutoi* to 
the late Ihshoj) Walsh, ami President 
of St. ^laiy’s ('ollegi', Oscott. H(‘ \^'as 
chosen in l<SoO Vicar Ajiostolic of the 
London di.stri<*t ; m the follow ing ye.ar 
lie wa,^naim‘d by the Po]>e “ Arehhislio]» 
of Westnii lister,” and raised to the dig- 
nity of (.‘ardinal. This proceeding gave 
such oOciice in England, that JiOiddolin 
Kii.ss('ll introduced into the Ifon'''c his 
Eeelesiastieal 4\tlcs Hill, which need 
scarcely have been debated, as it is now 
a dead letter. He has since then deli- 
vcrc<l numerous lectures on various sub- 
jects on behalf of public institution.s. 
He was one of the foumlers, and for a 
long time one of the editors of, ami a 
copious contributor to, tlie “ Dublin 
Keview.” 

WOEHLEK, Frkdkkick, a German 
chemist. Professor of Chemistry at the 
University of Gottingen, was born at 
the village of Escherslieim, near Frank- 
fort, in July, 1800, and studied for the 
medical profession at Marburg and 
Heidelberg. After having obtained the 
diploma of Doctor of Medicine, he left 
the profession to devote himself exclu- 
sively to chemistry. He was fortunate 
enough to obtain admission to the labo- 


ratory of Berzelius at {Stockholm, wliero 
he worked for a year. Keturniiig 
to (lennaiiy, he was a[)pointed ' Pro- 
fessor ill the Sehool of Arts and Trades 
at Berlin, ami six yeai-s later ho obtained 
the (3iair of ("hemistry and 'rt*ehnology 
in the Polytechnic School of (Missel. In 
1831) he w'as ajjpoiiited Professru* of ( ?lif“- 
Tiiistry and Phaimaey in the l'uiv(*rsity 
of Gottingen, being entmsted at the 
same time with the direelion of the 
Ulnnnieal Jmstitute, and the giuieral 
inspection ot the a]>otheeaiii‘S of the 
kingdom of }laiiover. Of all the Ger- 
man lahorat«>ries that of ilottingeii is at 
piesent much freijiicnted. Among the 
minicrous n'sf'arclies which M. WtH-IiIer 
has oomlueted, partly v/ith the asMstance 
ol his friend Li(‘l)ig, may he I'liiimerated 
those resulting in the diM’overy of alum- 
inimn, the metal extracted from clay, and 
of vx'hat has been siipposeil to lx* an 
orgatuebody, under ciieiimslanees w'liieh 
seem to have alforded an instanei* of spon- 
taneous generation. In reiaignition of 
his emimuiee as a chemist h<‘ has heen 
admitted a Pel low of various learmxl 
bodies, and among others of th(j Loyal 
Society of London. His w'orks have 
passed tliroiigh many edition.^, besides 
being translated into several languages. 

WOOD, Kkiut Hox. Sir UjiAhr.Ks, 
G.C.B., M. P. for the horough of 
Halifax, is ehlest son of tin* Jab* Sir 
Francis Liiulley Wood, and w'^as born at 
Pontefract, in 18^H). Jb? was (‘dura ted 
at Oriel College, Oxford., iiurMiing hw 
studies with a .siieecHS which eiiahled 
him to take a double Hrst-class degree 
in 1821. He entered Parlnfmeiit in 
182G, as member for Great Grimsby, a 
seat whicli he retaiHcd until 1831, when 
he was elected for Warchain. After 
having lieen for some time private 
secretary to Earl Grey, lie was aji- 
jHiinted Secretary to the Treasury in 
1832, an office which he held until the 
close of 1834. From 1835 to 1836 he 
discharged the duties of Secretary to the 
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Admiralty ; but the Conservative party 
coming into power, Sir Charles was out of 
office until 1846, when, on the resigna- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel, he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Though 
his measures, while discharging the du- 
ties of this most onerous of stjite offices, 
were sharply censured, and though he 
felt himself obliged to amend his budget 
more than once, yet the very princi 2 )le 8 
he advanced then, only to be condemned, 
are now received with cordiality, and 
acted upon by the Legislature. Sir 
Charles Wood’s financial schemes had 
the great merit of being cautious and 
safe. He retired with the ministry 
from the Cbancellorsliip of the Exche- 
quer ill 1852, being, in the December of 
that year, a]>j)oiuted President of the 
Board of Control, an office which he ad- 
ministered for upwards of two years, 
wlion ho was transferred to the Board of 
Admiralty, as First fjord of that dc- 
liaitinent. He retained that jiositiou 
until 1858, when ministers resigned on a 
defeat in the House of Commons, but on 
the recall of Lord Palmerston to I'ower, 
Sir Charles Wood took the ]>laee of 
Lord Stanley, as Secretary of State for 
the Indian Department. 

WKANGKL, Fkiidinand Petrovich, 
Baron vOxN, a Russian navigator of the 
Northern vSeas, was horn in Esthonifv, in 
1790. After being a jiupil in the School 
for Cadets, at St. Petersburg, he made 
a number of vtjyages in the Baltic, and 
northwards, until 1817, when he went 
on board the “ Kainsehatka, ” Captain 
Colowin commanding, to cirenmiiavi- 
gate the globe. ' In this expedition he 
displayed such talent, that after his 
return ho was appointed to exidoro the 
Russian Polar Seas, in the discharge 
of , which duty he was occuxjied for 
four years. He was required to deter- 
mine, if possible, the exact position of 
tracts of land which were rumoitred to 
exist north of the Siberian coast; and 
ho used every exertion towards accom- 


idishing that object ; but though making 
numerous discoveries, the great purpose 
remained unachieved. In 1825 he again 
set out on a voyage round the world, 
this undertaking occupying him about 
two years. On his return he was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Russian terri- 
tory in America, where he remained for 
live years. On returning again to Rus- 
sia, he was elevated to the rank of 
Admiral. In 1886 he was a 2 )i)ointc(l 
Director of one of the various dej^art- 
inents of the Imperial Naval Ministry. 
At the same time the Russian American 
Company proposed to him to take the 
I chief direction of that establishment, 
which he accei)ted. He managed the 
affairs of the dejiartmeut of the Naval 
Ministry, as well as of .the Russian 
American Conqiaiiy, dariug fdurteen 
years. His health having failed in 1850, 
he retired from the service, and left St. 
Petersburg witli his family for Esthoniti. 
In 1854 he again entered the Inq)erial 
service as Chief Director of the.Hydi'o- 
gvaidiical <lej>artment of tlic Naval Mi- 
nistiy, and in 1855 was appointed Chief 
Assistant to the High Admiral Con- 
stantine, as a mark of high distinction, 
being nominated (1856) Gt-neral- Adju- 
tant to his Imperial Majesty. His health, 
being again totally deranged through 
veiy hard duties, the physicians sent 
liim to the Gennaii baths, and to the 
south of Europe ; whence he returned, 
after a year’s absence, in 1858, to be 
aiqioiuted Member of the High Council 
t>f tile Eiiqnre. His northern surveys 
and adventures are held by the Russians 
to rank him with Paivy, Rosa, and 
Franklin ; and his published narratives 
certainly demonstrate that he is at once 
an able and well-informed writer, and 
an adventurous and skilful seaman. 
The narratives of his northern voyages 
liave been translated into the German, 
French, and English languages. 

WRIGHT, Thomas, M.A., an Eng- 
lish antiquary, was born on the borders 
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of Wales, in 1810, was educated at 
Ludlow, and afterwards graduatetl at 
Cambridge. Ho early commenced lite- 
rary pursuits by writing for various 
magazines, but eventually devoted him- 
self almost exclusively to historical and 
archfeological studies. He was one of 
the founders of the Camden Society 
(1838), and of the Percy Society, of 
which latter he was for some time hono- 
rary secretary and treasurer. He 
assisted to found the British Archicolo- 
gical Association, and for some years 
' edited its journal. He is a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Correspond- 
ing Member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions in the Institute of France, Mem- 
ber of* the Societies of Anticpianes of 
France, Normandy, and Scotland, of the 
Ethnological Society of Paris, of tho 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians 
of Copenhagen, Jiud of many other 
learned bodies. Of his untiring labour, 
some idea may be formed from the cir- 
cumstance that his works extend to 
seventy -eight volumes, several of them 
quartos, all being admitted authorities 
on the subjects of which they treat. 
Mr. Wright has lately (1860) taken adocji 
interest in the excavations wliich have 
laid bare the remains of an old Homan 
town, near Wroxetcr, in which numer- 
ous relics, illustrating the daily life and 
o^upations of its ancient inhabitants, 
have been brouglit to light; and to his 
exertions, we are thus indebted foy 
many disco vieries which have materially 
added to the stores of the early history 
of Britain. 

WURTEMBURC, William I., 
Frkdericjk Charles, Kino of Wur- 
TEMBURG, was bom ‘27th of September, 
1781, and succeeded his father Frede- 
rick I. on the 30th of October, 1816. 
In 1816 he married Catherine Paulowna, 

^ daughter of Paul late Emperor of Russia, 
and after her death, Pauline Theresa 
Louisa, his cousin, daughter of Louis 
Frederick, Duke of WUrtemburg. His 


Majesty had issue by both marriages. 
The heir- apparent to the throne, issue 
of the second marriage, is Prince Charles 
Frederick Alexander, born on the 6th of 
March, 18*23. The hmg reign of his 
Majesty has been quiet and uneventful. 

WYATT, MA'miKW Dionv, an archi- 
tect, and writer on <lecorative art, was 
horn at Devizes, i n Wiltshire, in 1 820. He 
was educated in his native town, and 
after being with his bnithor, the archi- 
tect of Wilton Church, &c., he en- 
tered in 1837 the Royal Academy 
as a student. In I84i he travelled 
on tho Continent, and returned home 
with a large uuniber of architectural 
and decorative drawings. While en- 
gaged in tho ]iracticc of his profession, 
ho occu]>ip«i his leisure in writing for tho 
press. Taking a lively interest in tho 
application of art to inamifaetures, the 
Society of Arts dcspatchi'd him to study 
at tho Exhibition of Industry at Paris, 
in 1840, which miss ion led to the publica- 
tion of an able report. In 1851 be took 
a nhKst active ])art in organizing the Ex- 
hibition, of which ho was acting secre- 
tary, and Riipfirintended the arrangement 
and architectural details of the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park, receiving His 
Royal Highness Prince Albci-t’s private 
gold medal at the close of the exhibition. 
Ho has published several valuable works 
on art, manufactures, and decoration ; 
ami has designeil the Ponq)eian and 
other courts of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenliarn. He was a juror and reporter 
for the British C»>vtrnm(*nt at tho 
Paris Exhibition of 185.5, and on that 
occiuiion was created a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. In the same year ho 
gained with his brother, in whoso office 
he had been brought up, the first pre- 
mium in the groat government compe- 
tition for cavalry barracks, and was 
also selected to lill the office of Architect 
to the Hon. the East India Company. 
After executing many large works for 
that body, including their new Museum, 
B D 
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nn tlic change in the mode of govern- 
ment, his services were transferred to 
the Secretary of State for India in 
council, and he was associated with Mr. 
O. G. Scott in preparing designs for the 
proposed new India office. As an archi- 
tect, his principal works have been, in 
addition to those already referred to — 
the Paddington Station of the Great 
Western Railway Company; the Necld 
Memorijil for Her Majesty ; and several 
bridges in India. In 18.5(5 Mr. Wyatt, 
in response to an a[ij>ciil from the most 
distinguished imin in his own ])rofcssion, 
undertook the duties of Honorary Secre- 
tary to the Institute of British Architects. 
He held that office for three years, and 
gave it up only bee.ausc his close pro- 
fessional engagements made it impos- 
sible for him to fulfil its duties as he 
desired. 

YOUNG, Brigham, the present 
leader of the Mormons, or Latter-day 
Saints, was born in Whitingham, Wind- 
ham county, in the state of Vermont 
(U.S.), on the Ist June, 1801. He lived 
with his father, who was a fanner at 
Whitingham, until he was sixteen. He 
then learned a mechanical trade, and on 
the 14th April, 18.32, joined the Mormons, 
or to use a phrase of these sectaries, “was 
baptized into the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints.” In 1835, thanks 
to his superior ability fund education, 
he became a member of the (b)verniug 
Council, or “ Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles.” He suffered all the tribula- 
tions of the Mormons during their stay 
at Nauvoo, when Joseph Smith was put 
to death by the riotous inhabitants of 
Illinois. In June, 1844, Brigham Young, 
“in accordance with a previous ap- 
pointment by the prophet, and ordina- 
tion under his hands,” succeeded to the 
presidency of the Church. Nauvoo had 
no sooner become a prosperous settle- 
ment, than the Mormons were forced to 
abandon it, in consequence of the strong 
popular feeling against their creed and | 


morals in Illinois. In 1846 the President 
set out from this settlement with a large 
company of his followers, in search of a 
Ideality where they would not be inter- 
fered with, either by the mob or the 
legislature. A prompt compliance, how- 
ever, with a requisition by the Go- 
veniment of the Union to furnish 500 
“Saints” to serve in the war with. 
Mexico, connected with other circum- 
stances, enabled the emigrants to halt 
on the right bank of the Missouri at a 
2 )oint since called Florence, where they 
passed the winter of 1846-47, under 
tents, or on trans^iort waggt)iis, exjuised 
to the ravages of disease and the depre- 
dations of the wild Indian tribes, of the 
country. In the sj>ring of 1847, Presi- 
dent Young, with a inonecr company of 
143 men, left the wdiitor quarters at 
Florence in quest of the 2 )romised land ; 
and crossing the Rocky Mountains, ar- 
rived at the Greg.t Salt Lake Valley, 
between California and Oregon, on the 
24th July ill tlic same year. After sur- 
veying the site for a city afterwards 
built and named the Great Salt Lake 
City, and erecting tenqiorjiry forts for 
the reception of companies who were to 
emigrate that season, the President re- 
turned to winter quarters at Florence. 
With his family, and large additional 
numbers of the Saints, he returned to 
the new city in the autumn of 1848. 
The city rapidly grew in importance. 
In 1850 it contained 8,000 inhabitants. 
The colony w’as shortly afterw ards recog- 
nized as a territoiy by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Brigham Y oung being appointed 
Governor, wdth a salary fixed for him at 
Washington. In 1856, when the iiopu- 
latioii of Utah had increased to 30,000, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have entitled it to be received as 
a state of the Union, President Pierce 
refused to acknowledge its claims to ad- 
mission, on account of the recognition of 
polygamy, and its prevalence among the 
Saints. Brigham Young protested against 
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interference, and defied the Goyeniment 
authorities to prove to him by the Bible, 
that a man is not entitled to take as 
many wives as he tliinks proper. By 
the laws of the community, six wives are 
allowed to each Saint, the President oiJy 
being permitted an unlimited number, a 
privilege of which he has taken ample 
advantage, he having some years ago 


taken unto himself no less, than seventy 
ladies from his fiock. x\ecording to his 
disciples, Brigham Young is endowed 
with great firmness and energy of charac- 
ter, wit, sound j>ractit;al souse, and good 
judgment, which, with his natural kind- 
liness and benevolence, admirably fit him 
to control and inlluence his followers, and 
to maintain peace among them. 
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Casablanca, Count of. 

Cass, Gener^ LewiS;, LL.Dr 
Oaussidi^re, Marc. 

Cavour, Count. 


STATESMEN — (CojiUnued}^ 
Chelmsford, Lord. 

Clarendon, Earl of. 
jCobdcn, Richard. 

I Coiiingham, William, M.P. 

I Cormenin, Vicomte de. 

Cowley, Tiord, 

Cranworth, Baron. 

CrCmieux, Isaac Adolphe. 

Dalhousie, Maripiis of. 

Dallas, George Mifllin. 

Decazes, Elie Due, 

Derby, Earl of. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Right Honourable. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, Edouard. 

Ducb(ltel, Charles M. T., (yoiint. 
Dufaure, Jules Annand Stanislas. 
Dufferiii and Claudel )oye, Lord. 

Dulfy, iHiarles 0. 

Duncoinbe, Thomas Sliiigsby, M. P. 
Dupin, Andre-Marie Jean Jacques. 
Du])in, Baron. 

Dupont de I’Eure, Jactpies Charles. 
Eglinton and Winton, Earl of. 

Elgin and Kincaidine, Earl of. 
Ellenborough, Earl of. 

Enfantin, Barlbelemy Prosper. 
Espartero, Don Haldoinero. 

Everett, IMward, D.C. L, 

Fazy, Jean J. 

Fillmore, MiUarcL 
Fould, Achille. 

Fox, W. J., M.P. 

Fremont, John Charles. 

Gamier Pagbs, Louis Antoine. 

Gibson, Rt. Hon. Thomas Milner, M. P. 
Gladstone, Right Hon. William E., M. P, 
Gortchakoff, Prince Alejcandcr. 

Graham, Sir James. 

Granville, Earl. 

Grey, Earl. 

Grey, Sir George, M.P. 

Grey, Sir George, K.C.B. 

Guizot, Francois. 

Hali burton, Mr. Justice, M.P. 
Hardwicke, Charles P. Yorke, Earl of. 
Henley, Right Hon. Joseph W., M.P. 
Herbert, Right Hon. Sidney, M.P. 
Hope, George William, M.P. 

Istiuitz, Don Xavier de. 
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STATESMEN— (Cbwiwi^erf). 
Jordan, Sylvester. 

Kem, J. Conrad. 

Kinnaird, Lord. 

Kisseleff, Paul Dmitrevitch. 
Kossuth, Lajos de Kossuth Falva. 
Lamartine, Alphonse de. 
Lansdowne, Marquis of. . 

Lawrence, Sir John. 

Ledru Rollin. 

Lessepa, Ferdinand do. 

Lewis, Sir George Cornewall. 
Lindsay, Lord. 

Lindsay, William Schaw, M. P. 
Llanover, Lord. 

Lyndhurst, Lord. 

Lytton, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
M‘Neill, Sir John, G.C.B. 

Madoz, Pascal. 

Malmcahury, Earl of. 

Mantciifel, Banm. 

Maiiinez de la Rosa. 

Mazzini, Joseph. 

Milnes, Richard Monckton, M. P. 
Mocquard, C<mstant. 

Montaleinbert, Comte de. 

Montcaglc, Lord. 

Morny, Comte de. 

Narvaez, Don Ramon, Duke. 
Nesselrode, (ionite de. 

Newcastle, Duke of. 

Normaiiby, Marquis ©f. 

O'Brien, William Smith. 

O’Donnell, Marshal. 

Orloff, Alexis, Prince. 

Overstone, Lord. 

Pakington, Sir John, G.C.B. 
Palmerston, yisyount. 

Panmure, Lord. 

Peel, Frederick, M.P. 

Peel, The Right Hon. Jonathan. 

Peel, Sir Robert. 

Persigiiy, Jean Gilbert Victor Fialin. 
Poerio, Carlo. 

Pulszky, Ferenez. 

Remilly, Ovide. 

Reschid Pasha. 

Ripou and De Grey, Earl of. 

Roebuck, John, M.P. 


STATESMEN — {Continued), 
Rosetti, Constantine. 

Russell, Lord John, M.P. 

Saint Leonards, Baron. 

Saldanha, Duke of. 

Santa Anna, Don Antonio Lopez de. 
Schoelcher, Victor. 

Seymour, Sir Geo., G.C.B. 
Shaftesbury, Earl of. 

Stanhope, Philip H. , Earl of. 

Stanley, Lord. ' 

Stirling, William, M.P. 

Stratford do RcdclifFe, Viscount. 
Taunton, Lord. 

Tenneiit, Sir James E., M.P. 

Thiers, Louis Adol])he. 

Urquhart, DavitL 
Villemain, Abel. 

Walowski, Comte de. 

WjUpolc, the Right Hon. Spencer, M.P. 
Walter, John, M.P. 

Whiteside, the Right Hon. James, M.P. 
Wood, Sir Chas., M.P. 

TRAVELLERS. 

Ainsworth, William Francis. 

Back, Sir George. 

Barth, Sir Henry. 

Bartlett, John Russel. 

Belcher, Sir Edward. 

Borrow. George. 

Gailliaud, Frederic. 

Chesney, Francis Rawdon, D.C.L. 
Davis, Sir John F., Bart., K.C.B. 
Franklin, Lady. 

Kinglake, Alexander Wm., M.P. 
T^aborde, Comte de. 

Layard, Austeu Henry. 

Livingston, Rev. David, LL. D. : 
M‘CIintock, Sir Francis. 

Machire, Sir Robert Le Mesurier. 
Richardson, Sir John, K.C.B. 

Ross, Rear-Admiral Sir James Clark. 

I Schomburgk, Sir Robert Hermann, 
j Taylor, Isidore Baron. 

[Taylor, Bayard. 

Wilkes, Charles. 

Willis, Nathaniel Parker. 

Wrangel, Ferdinand, 


Mtti 4' Pmrd»n, PrirUerst PtUtmoiUr-row, londim. 








